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New York, JANuary, 1921 


The Outlook for Building 
in 1921 


A Carefully Conducted Investigation into All Phases of the Building Industry 
Indicates a Return to Stable Conditions and a Very Active Year 


those who hie their way to clairvoyants having 

a reputation for ability to foretell the future 
—(for an inducement)—and on the strength of 
information thus received, invest their all—and lose. 
We feel slight sympathy for such, and yet investiga- 
tion will reveal many business men acting as fool- 
ishly on market tips just as unreliable as a gypsy’s 
tale. In the financial district of every large city 
there exists a class who ever possesses a thirst for 
sure tips from au- 
thoritative sources 


T HERE are still with us in this enlightened age 


ous commodities have occurred, widely announced 
in the daily press. The general public, therefore, 
concludes that we are headed for pre-war prices in 
every available commodity. This is not so. 

An investigation of the causes which lead to a 
sharp drop in prices in several instances will be suf- 
ficient to show that the conditions in such lines have 
no parallel in the building industry. In many of 
these lines there was an actual overproduction, and 
a high price level artificially maintained despite this 

fact. This acted 
as a dam to ob- 


so-called. Action . struct the distribu- 
based on heresay The Present Trend Indicates tion of the product 
information from Easier money market, and consequently less difficulty to the ultimate con- 
doubtful sources, in financing building construction. sumer. The sur- 
cannot too strongly Improved transportation service, resulting in more plus material thus 
be condemned, and prompt movement of materials. ; accumulated ex- 
ee an eager toad- Increased labor efficiency, making possible a decrease teria 5d great a 


i in th t of building. 
vise loosely should in the cost of building 


stop their mouths. 
Information based 
on the most re- 
liable data avail- 
able, while not so freely passed around, is, however, 
of much more value. 

With a desire, not to prophesy, but accurately to 
present to our readers the most careful information 
on conditions, Burrptnc AcE has conducted a very 
thorough investigation of the various phases of the 
building industry. Out of the mass of information 
thus received, an endeavor will be made to give data 
of real value to our readers. 

It is necessary to keep in mind that there are con- 
trolling factors which always affect labor and mate- 
rial prices, and therefore, building construction. 
During recent months declines in the prices of vari- 
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More stable and somewhat lower average price con- 
ditions in building products than during preceding year. 


pressure on the 
high price dam as 
to cause a break. 

In the building 
industry there is no 
over supply of the finished product. In housing ac- 
commodations alone it is now estimated that consid- 
erably over a million homes could be absorbed before 
pre-war conditions were reached. The need is there. 
The builders must supply it. There is practically no 
surplus of building materials. The low stocks on hand 
will disappear as snow under a mid-summer sun as 
soon as a real building program commences, and 
the manufacturers of building products will have to 
keep their plants going at maximum capacity to sup- 
ply the demand. 

One of the greatest hindrances to an adequate 
building program has been financing—where and how 


BUILDING AGE 


to obtain the money to build. Great sums of money 
were tied up in ventures of a purely speculative 
nature, which permitted the holding of stocks in 
warehouses, waiting for a high market, to unload. 
The financial institutions have been calling in these 
loans. The liquidation of stocks necessary to the 
payment of these loans has been one of the factors 
in the reduction of prices in some lines. Some of 
the money thus released will be available for finan- 
cing building construction. 

In other words the present outlook indicates that 
money will be easier in 1921 than the past year. 

Now, let us examine the building material field. 
What has been responsible for the peak prices of 
1920? (1) High wage scale and low labor effi- 
ciency. (2) High cost of fuel and irregular sup- 
ply. In many cases coal purchased on contract was 
never delivered, causing buying in open market at 
extremely high prices. (3) Demoralized transporta- 
tion and high freight rates. (4) Inability to operate 
at maximum production, placing high overhead 
charges on material produced; and in many cases 
(5) a strong demand. 

In answering the question, ““Will the cost of build- 
ing materials come down?”, we must examine the 
possibility of changed conditions under each of these 
five headings. 

(1) If there is a normal building program there 
will be no surplus of skilled labor. Therefore, high 
wages are not likely to recede. Reports from prac- 
tically every line indicate increased efficiency of la- 
bor and the belief that a still higher efficiency is likely, 
Net result, lower production costs. 

(2) Cost of fuel already decreasing. Further drop 
possible. 


(3) Reports indicate improvement in transporta- 
tion, and probable increased available supply of 
freight cars for carrying building materials after 
January 1. Present high freight rates will probably 
remain in effect for some time. Increased use of 
motor trucks makes this an important factor for 
short haul work and will act further to improve 
transportation conditions. 

(4) All plants should find it possible to operate 
on higher production level than during past year. 

(5) There seems to be no doubt that there will 
be a strong demand. 

The trend under items 1 to 4 would indicate some- 
what lower prices. But against this is the law of 
supply and demand, with an almost certain prospect 
of the demand exceeding the supply. 

An examination of present prices compared with 
those obtaining six months ago shows a decline in 
several lines, notably lumber, brick, asphalt roofing 
products, cement and some others. In some cases, 
since buying has been light, the stocks now in the 
hands of the dealer are those bought at previous high 
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- active building starts. 


prices and in such cases, but slight reduction, if any, 
has so far been passed along to the ultimate con- 
sumer. In the case of lumber and asphalt roofing 
products, it is stated that present wholesale prices 
are below production costs. When such a condition 
occurs, either the plant shuts down or curtails its 
production until there is a recovery in demand, when 
prices again rise to a level assuring a reasonable 
profit. Therefore, unless several factors. entering 
into. the cost of production show marked improve- 
ment, a strong demand will at once result in an in- 
crease in such products, over those now quoted. 

Summing up, it seems reasonable to assume that: 

(1) More money for financing building construc- 
tion will be available during 1921 than was the case 
during 1920. 

(2) Average 1921 prices of building materials 
will be lower than those of 1920. In most lines peak 
prices are already past. 

(3) For some products present wholesale prices 
are lower than they will be a few months later when 
Money will be saved by buy- 
ing now for future needs and storing at site. 

(4) Labor efficiency is increasing, which includes 
men engaged in the building trades, thus tending to 
lower the cost of building. 

(5) There is not likely to be any contiagel de- 
cline in prices throughout the year 1921. Those 
who wait after Spring building commences. for 
further reductions in prices will be disappointed. 
The price trend will be upward after that, if it 
changes at all. 

(6) The cost of building during the coming year 
will be more stable than during that just ended, per- 
mitting closer estimating. 

Our advice, therefore, based on the most authori- 
tative information obtainable, to all who contem- 
plate building is to be ready to start work on your 
project at the earliest possible moment. Assure your 
supply of needed material now. 

Pre-war prices will not obtain in the building 
industry during 1921, so don’t wait for them. The 
sooner the building is completed, the more attractive 
is it from a renting standpoint, and therefore, the 
better as an investment. 


Building Age Index for 1920 


The Buitpinc Ace Index for 1920 is now off the 
press and a copy will be forwarded to subscribers 
who desire it. 

This Index is extensive and contains cross-refer- 
ences so that articles can easily be found. A copy of 
this Index will be most helpful to those who keep 
back issues. 

As only a limited number of this Index is printed, 
if you desire a copy your request should reach us 
early. 


“English Stucco,” a Variation of the Type E House, Garden City Development 
Aymar Embury, II, Architect 


Building “Better Homes” 
at Garden City 


can homes indicate the pride which the build- 

ers responsible for their erection as well as 
their owners took in their proper design. But fol- 
lowing this Colonial period came an era of small 
house building, in which it would seem but scant, if 
any, attention was given to the artistic merit of the 
houses produced. So that today there exist com- 
munities all over this country where the erection of 
a well designed house is conspicuous among its 
neighbors. 

Fortunately the era of careless home building is 
passing, and today there is—and has been for the 
last few years—a noticeable trend toward improve- 
ment, not only in providing an attractive exterior, 
but also in the planning of truly livable houses. This 
tendency has reached even to very modest dwellings, 


, \HE many excellent examples of early Ameri- 


Note—For additional illustrations of this development see 


pages 42, 43 and 44 of this issue. 
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so that we find excellent design becoming the gen- 
eral aim among builders of low cost houses. Here 
and there larger and more responsible concerns have 
entered this field and by the use of modern efficiency 
systems in the selection of a site, utility of plan, 
purchase of materials, standardization of workman- 
ship and financing of construction and sale, have ° 
afforded the purchaser of a house that degree of ex- 
cellence formerly obtained only under a “day labor— 
personal supervision” arrangement. 

It may be but natural that with its attendant out- 
lay of cash, careful planning and perfection of a 
competent organization we could not expect this 
movement toward ‘‘better homes” to be the leading 
one in the scramble to provide housing (or shelter) 
during the past twelve months. In many. localities 
the necessity for providing homes quickly despite the 
difficulty in securing proper materials and efficient 
labor, has produced many houses inferior to those 
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erected during the 1912-14 period. The fact that pur-_ 


chasers were often forced to find shelter in the 
“cheapest” space obtainable in this high priced era 
may os accepted as the excuse, if not the logical 


asece. 
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FIRST FLOOR, PLAN 
Type E House 


reason why, in the development of many housing 
projects the ordinary rules of good planning, im- 
proved sites, standardization and economical financ- 
ing were not always followed. 

In several of the restricted sections of Long Island, 
noticeably those within the commuting zone to Man- 
hattan, the value of better homes has been success- 
fully demonstrated. It is only logical that the subur- 
ban life idea which has so strongly attracted the 
business men of the big city, should take firmest 
root in established, completely restricted, residential 


Sun Porch, Type S House 


colonies. Similar colonies exist in close proximity to 
practically all of our larger cities. Their future ex- 
tensive development will materially aid in the solu- 
tion of the present housing shortage. 

A brief history of one of these projects, that at 
Nassau Boulevard Station, Garden City, Long Isl- 
and, is herewith presented. The accompanying illus- 
tration as well as those appearing on pages 42, 43 
and 44 show how successful this effort has been in 
advancing the “better homes” movement. 

The first essential feature for a successful develop- 
ment of this nature—a well selected site—was there 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN | 
Type E House 


already provided. Streets were improved with light, 
sewer, water and gas. There was good police and fire 
protection, while schools, churches, clubs and social 
centers were convenient. This location was within 
35 minutes from the heart of Manhattan, yet it was a 
truly suburban section. 

The owners of the land comprising the site of the 
present development joined forces with a large hous- 
ing contractor. Three architects, recognized as — 
among those foremost in suburban house planning, 
were retained to prepare drawings for twenty-five 
different houses to be constructed from a limited 
number of standardized types. Conferences by the 
builders, architects, and the sales organization re- 
sulted in the production of three distinct types, all 
economical in construction, artistic in design and 
suitable to the popular demand of prospective home 
owners dissatisfied with commonplace offerings. Thus 
the second essential feature—good planning—was 
accomplished without losing the most important item, 
i. €., standardization in purchase and handling of 
materials. 
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“French Stucco,” Variation of the Type E House 
Aymar Embury, II, Architect 


The construction costs during the past twelve 
months on the first twelve houses (completed and 
sold prior to October Ist) were as follows: 


Do a See . $17,700 
Se ees eal, o00 

ete Pee ss. . ae 18,300 

RTS ey. iene OF . 18,000 


Average cost for Type E house.$18,075 


Entrance Detail of Type E House Shown Above 
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REV OG yr k ete ate enies 45 vi¥.2, 3.9 $19,250 
eRe Sn Wie hors 6 +s 19,000 

PU Rtas HEA tes ss « 18,100 

Re sides: nerdy nee wis-acs 2 18,250 
Average cost of Type S house. $18,650 
Fey pen Gis rae 3% ve sels ee. = « $18,000 

i (ES ee a eae 18,750 
Cares a Lie ees oe 18,650 


Average cost for Type G house. $18,470 


A large proportion of the material used on the 
above and the houses now under construction was 
purchased for cash previous to the increases of De- 
cember lst, 1919 and March Ist, 1920. The labor 
item on the balance of the houses will show a slight 
additional cost on account of increases since July 
Ist, 1920. 

It is interesting to note that, although the exterior 


Colonial Cottage, a Type E House 


is varied, in each type, the average costs are approxi- 
mately the same: 

Despite the increased material and labor costs: 
which occurred after the plans were adopted, the 
architect’s specifications were strictly adhered to, ex- 
cept in one small item, i. e., that of electric lighting 
fixtures, those installed being of excellent quality 
but of a slightly less costly grade than originally 
specified. In order to appreciate the excellence of 
materials and workmanship adhered to in the erec- 
tion of these houses, as compared with the all too 
common ‘“‘skimped” speculative house, a few items 
of the specifications are worthy of mention, viz: 

Monolithic poured concrete foundation walls 12 
in. thick. 

Concrete cellar floors 6 in. thick. 

In cellar, plastered ceilings and enclosed sections. 

Three coat plaster work throughout. 
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Special rust resisting metal instead of ordinary 
galvanized, for gutters, leaders, flashings. 

Metal weather strips and copper screens for al 
doors and windows. 

From two to three tiled bathrooms in each house. 

Kitchen range and instantaneous hot water heater. 


Dining Room, Type S House 


Window shades, lighting fixtures and interior dec- 
orations complete, and of excellent quality. 

For the stucco finished houses, the stucco is on 
metal lath. The heating system in all houses consists 
of a two pipe hot water system. 

When completed, such a building represents, in 
every respect, a home ready to move into just as the 
owner would build for his own permanent occupancy, 
provided he thoroughly understood building. 

The third essential feature—financing the project 
——was successfully accomplished due to the very na- 
ture of the proposed development. The mortgage 
companies advancing money gave due appreciation to 
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the value of site and plan and the fact of wholesale 
purchase of material, as well as the cash purchasing 
power of the home buyers attracted by such “better 
homes.” 

Actual work on this project commenced in the 
Fall of 1919, the plan being to erect 24 houses the 
first year. Today at the close of 1920, eighteen 
houses have been entirely completed—ready for oc- 
cupancy—and of these 15 have been sold. The re- 
maining six houses are 95 per cent. completed. 

In general these houses were progressed four at a 


Stair Hall, Type S House 


time (except where a sale necessitated rush on a 

certain one in particular). About forty men were 

constantly employed on the work. Individual labor 

units in certain classes of work were moved around . 
on the job where needed. 

The plots, usually 80 x 100 (4 lots) or 100 x 100 
(5 lots) were graded, sown in grass and shrubbed to 
conform to the landscape improvements of the older 
adjacent property. 

The Garden City Development Company, who is 
responsible for this work, is at present arranging 
for the erection of twenty-five additional houses 
during 1921, to be built on three or four different 
basic types, including bungalow designs. Their ex- 
perience has shown that the class of prospects and 
purchasers attracted to these houses consists mainly 
of those persons who, for a long time, have been 
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“planning” to purchase a restricted plot and build 
a “real home” according to their own plans. En- 
gaged in the pursuit of their own business or indus- 
try, they have hesitated to devote the necessary time 
and attention to the task, or they have deliberately 
procrastinated, waiting for the cost of building to 
come down. 


Variation of Type S House (Rear View) 
See Page 42 for Front View of Type S House 


In the meantime, their annual rental charges in 
apartments and hotels have been increasing by leaps 
and bounds, while the improved commuting service 
out of Manhattan has been continually “luring” 
them to the freedom and advantages of suburban 
life. Such persons have often been the plaything of 
profiteering landlords, in many cases former rentals 
being doubled or even tripled until the average rent- 
als have amounted to $2,400 or more per annum, 
with additional charges for automobile storage. 

On an equal or less total annual expenditure the 
home purchaser effects a very large saving at preseni 
day prices. The following figures show that while 
the annual expenditure may equal the amount he is 
now forced to pay as rent, yet this includes an actual 
saving of over one thousand dollars annually. In 
addition he is enjoying a home vastly superior to 
that for which he is paying’ rent. 

As an example consider a house, plot and garage 
sold for, say, $20,000. 


Carrying charges—classed as equivalent to 
rental : 


Interest of 6% on mortgage aggregating 


$14,000 (reducing each year)....... $840 
Lie) See eo Sy ot 200 
Water and insuratices 2). ....«.4. sae arr 60 
Pet 920} 9 ae ee etm. veal eee © 200 
EAL als. eek PORE. SE eh oe $1,300 


Investment—classed as saving: 
Reduction payments, 2nd mortgage. .... $1,100 


‘Lotabanntial chareess. .. 265 «69s es $2,400 


which represents a payment of $108 monthly charge- 
able as rental, while the balance, say, $92 per month, 
is clear saving. 

It is thus readily seen that having better homes 
“ready for occupancy” affords a good opportunity 
for both builder and purchaser. Such houses almost 
sell themselves, whereas partially completed buildings 


. require much explanation—pictures of how it will 


look (or ought to look) when completed, and often 
subsequent disappointment. 

The service of the company in taking care of the 
small troubles of a “new” home, has been an addi- 
tional drawing card and one that is very satisfactory 
to the purchaser and in houses so well built represents 
but a trivial expense to the seller. This is a feature 
worth adopting in similar developments. 

The wholesale purchase of rough but seasoned 
lumber for the operation, the delivery of same to pri- 
vate railroad siding on property, the erection of a 
small mill for turning out the finished product and 
the operation of the job from a field office all tended 
toward holding down construction costs. 

One year ago this journal urged upon its readers 
the gospel of “Build Now.” We deprecated talk of 
lower. prices, since our investigations showed the 
futility of such talk. Many took our advice early 
and are thankful—others procrastinated and are sor- 
ry. We have here presented a concrete example of 
what has been done by one company, who felt 
“Build Now” was sound advice a year ago. These 
twenty-four houses have been built and well built 
according to excellent designs. Within a short time 
after these lines are read the last of these will prob- 
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Side View. Variation Type E House 


ably have been sold, and the books of this concern 
show a balance on the right side. 

It is hoped that this article may prove an inspira- 
tion to other builders to go and do likewise and to 
convince prospective home builders that under 
present conditions it is good business to “Build 
Now.” 


House of K. C. Atwood, Los Angeles, Cal. Designed and Built by the De Luxe Building Company 


-A Colonial Bungalow in 
California 


O those who live in Los Angeles, the city 
where the bungalow may be said to have 
first been given serious consideration in de- 

sign, this house will not be considered remarkable. 
There are undoubtedly many more pretentious and 
many more artistically designed. But standing by it- 
self, as it here appears, there is no relative compari- 
son, and we may judge it absolutely on its merits. It 
has many. If a home means a place where one may 
live with self-respect, contentment, and a certain 
pride of possession, then this unpretentious struc- 
ture will afford all of these essential things. The 
reason we are writing so much about this house is 
because it shows a skillful and artistic adaptation of 
material unusual in the low cost house. It is a ser- 
mon, inasmuch as it teaches that even the small house 
may be as carefully considered and as successfully 
evolved as the largest. Some one, writing of archi- 
tecture, has truthfully said that the architect should 
set his palette of materials exactly to produce color 
as does the artist painter, while ‘» studying the form 


and proportion he might follow along the methods 


of the sculptor. 
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Materials need not be costly to lend themselves to 
an artistic result. Even the “cull pile” at brickyards 
has been known to supply the means for effects that 
have led to our present improvement in face brick. 

The wooden house, as every one knows who has 
studied our early Colonial types, may become a beau- 
tiful structure. Let us study this little house that 
we may learn how good, well-directed carpentry, a 
fine sense of correct proportion may create even in 
so humble a structure a most satisfying result. Note 
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JECTION A-A TYPICALPIER SECTION B-B 
FOUNDATION DETAILS : 


the inviting aspect of the porch, and the broad door- } 
way that leads within. There is a fine sense of hos- 2x4'WATERTABLE. | 
pitality expressed. Then there is the well related and af 
balanced large window that correctly balances the 
space it occupies. The dormer on the roof, with its Sento 
miniature balustrade affording a structural space for TYPICAL SEC 
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House of K. C. Atwood, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Designed and Constructed by the De Luxe Building Company 


Details of Built-in Furniture and Typical Window Details. 
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window gardening, is most excellently done. Its 
proportions are good, and the casement windows 
large enough to give ample light and ventilation to 
this upper room, 

The whole effect is one of good craftsmanship, 
good design and excellent proportion and, as stated 
as the outset, it is a home where one may spend those 
hours apart from daily toil in contentment. 

The plan is essentially Californian, but with only 
slight changes could admirably be made to suit any 
climate. 

The accompanying details further show that the 
same careful and skillful thought has been given to 
the interior as is shown on the exterior. 

An attractive interior feature of this house is the 
built-in furniture. There can be no doubt that well 
designed furniture of this permanent character is at 
the outset the most economical and the most satis- 
factory method of supplying the main details of 
furnishing. / 

Conforming as it will to the motive of the design 


of the interior in which it is placed, it is always har- 
monious. It creates a certain “hominess” in an in- 
terior, a sense of fixed habitation. As a space saving 
method there is none better. The well designed win- 
dow seat provides a box to store many things of daily 
use. Bookcases and cupboards all have their stated 
uses. Sideboards built in are far better than the 
movable type. They may be designed to reach from 
floor to ceiling, and the housewife will find in the 
well designed nooks and corners appropriate places 
for silver, the table linen, and in the closets overhead 
and at sides a lodgment for the cherished pieces of 
china and glass. 

Built-in furniture is not as commonly found in 
low cost houses as it should be. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the low cost English country roadside 
house will recall the attractiveness of interiors that 
are the result of generations of effort in providing 
utilities of built-in furniture. The homelike atmo- 
sphere of all these many things is undeniable. We 
should have more of them in this country. 
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Rear View, House at Summit, N. J. 
Howard Major, Architect 


For Front View and Plans See Page 41 
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Building With Concrete 
Blocks 


be called upon to play its part in the efface- 
ment of our greatest national deficit—over 
one million homes. 

The ability to make intelligent use of any building 
material requires a familiarity with both its proper- 
ties and the methods of its proper incorporation into 
the structure. Concrete block is no exception to the 
rule. It is unfortunately true that in many instances 
this material has been tried and later rejected, due to 
blocks of poor quality, improperly manufactured, 
having been supplied, but at present a number of 
concrete block manufacturers are endeavoring to 
maintain a proper standard of excellence for their 
material. Blocks of the proper quality can be ob- 
tained from reputable manufacturers. 


| ee legitimate building material is going to 
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Concrete block and tile laid in Portland cement 
mortar are particularly well adapted to serve as a 
backing for Portland cement stucco because they are 
composed of the same class of material as the stucco 
itself and afford an excellent bonding surface. For 
Portland cement stucco finish the block or tile should 
be rough and of coarse texture, but not weak-or 
friable. In applying the stucco to block or tile the 
joints should be raked out or cut back at least even 
with the face of the wall; no projections should be 
left. The wall should be brushed free from all loose 
particles and wet down. It should be moist at the 
time the stucco is applied, since if dry, the moisture 
will be absorbed from the stucco and a weak finish 
will result, while if too wet the film of water will 
prevent proper bond. 
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= Details of Construction—Stucco on Concrete Block 


At Left—Double Walled Type. Inner and Outer Shells Connected by Metal Ties Only 
At Right—Solid Block of “Book Tile” Type. Interior Furring Necessary 
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Naturally good walls are impossible unless the 
blocks on which the stucco surface is to be placed 
are of proper quality and strength. The standard 
adopted by the American Concrete Institute is an 
excellent guide to follow. 

Limit of Loading.—According to these standards 
the load on any hollow walls of concrete block, in- 
cluding the superimposed weight of the wall, should 
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be loaded not to exceed 300 Ibs. per sq. in. of gross 
cross-sectional area. 

Solid walls built of architectural stone, block or 
brick and laid in Portland cement mortar or hollow 
block walls filled with concrete should not be loaded 
to exceed 300 Ibs. per sq. in. of gross cross-sectional 
area. 

Wherever girders’or joists rest upon walls in such 
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Details of Construction—Stucco on Common Type of Concrete Block 


not exceed one hundred and sixty-seven lbs. per sq. 
_ in. of gross area. If the floor loads are carried on 
girders or joists resting on concrete block pilasters 
filled in solid with slush concrete mixed in proportion 
of 1 part cement, not to exceed 2 parts of sand and 
4 parts of gravel or crushed stone, the pilasters may 
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a manner as to cattse concentrated loads of over 
4,000 Ibs., the block supporting the girders or joists 
should be made solid for at least eight inches from 
the inside face of the wall except where a suitable 
bearing plate is provided to distribute the load over 
a sufficient area to reduce the stress to proper limits. 


BUILDING 


An Attractive House Constructed with Walls of Concrete Block 


and Stucco Finish 


If the combined live and dead floor loads exceed 
60 Ibs. per sq. ft., the floor joists should rest on a 
steel plate not less than three-eighths of an inch thick 
and of a width one-half to one inch less than the 
wall thickness. In lieu of a steel plate the joists may 
rest on a solid block which may be three or four 
inches less in wall thickness than the building wall, 
except in instances where the wall is eight inches 
thick, in which cases the solid block should be the 
same thickness as the building wall. 

Thickness of Walls—Walls of residences and 
buildings commonly known as apartment buildings, 
not exceeding four stories in height, in which the 
dead floor load does not exceed 60 Ibs., or the live 
load 60 lbs. per sq. ft., should have a 
minimum thickness in inches as shown 
in the following table: 

Thickness in inches for concrete 
block walls: 


No. of Base- First Second Third Fourth 
stories ment story story story story 
1 8 8 ss Oo & 
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Wherever walls are decreased in 
thickness the top course of the thicker 
wall should afford a solid bearing for 
the webs or walls of the course of the 
concrete block above. 

Mortars—vUnless carefully made, 
mortar joints are likely to be the weak- 
est portions of a concrete block or tile 
wall. The essentials of a good mortar 
joint are: 


AGE 

1. It should be dense and non- 
absorbent. 

2. It must have a. sufficient com- 
pressive strength to withstand pressure 
in the wall without crushing. 

3. It must attain strength rapidly. 

4. It must be reasonable in cost and 
easily obtainable. 

5. It must possess good working 
qualities. 

6. It should look satisfactory. 

7. It should endure permanently. 

Portland cement mortar meets these 
requirements and should be specified 
for concrete block and tile wall con- 
struction. Usually hydrated or well 
slaked lime is added, and in quantities 
up to 10 per cent. will not decrease the 
strength of the mortar to any extent, 
if at all, and will add to its working 
qualities. 

Among masons there is a wide variation in the 
ratio of cement and sand used in making mortar; 
some prefer as rich a mixture as equal parts of 
cement and sand, while others use a mortar contain- 
ing three times as much sand as cement. A propor- 
tion of 1 sack of cement to 2 cubic feet of sand will 
be found satisfactory under most conditions. A 
mixture containing in excess of 3 cubic feet of sand 
for each sack of cement is not recommended. Hy- 
drated or slaked lime may be added to the mortar 
in an amount not to exceed 25 per cent. by volume 
of the amount of cement in the mixture. 
Mixing.—The usual method is to mix the cement 


Walls Being Constructed of the Interlocking Type of Concrete Block 
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and sand dry until the resulting mixture is uniform mixing, produce a mixture of such plasticity as will 

in color and of like character throughout. Hydrated work to best advantage. 

lime may be incorporated in the mixture simultan- It is best to mix only a small batch of mortar at a 

eously with the cement and sand. When lime putty time (say, enough for 30 minutes’ work). Mortar 
which has stiffened must not be remixed with water 


2 TABLE It to impart to it workable qualities again. This pro- 
TABLE SHOWING RELATION BETWEEN NUMBER OF COURSES : ‘6 ate 
OF CONCRETE BLOCK AND TILE AND THE HEIGHT OF cess is commonly referred to as “retempering.” It 
WALL FORMED BY UNITS OF DIFFERENT SIZES should not be permitted. 
Hmesr or Watt Sacrions Fosunp Application—In laying the block it is essential 
$i 
TABLE II 

_ TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF BLOCK REQUIRED FOR WALL 

; : SECTION OF VARIOUS LENGTHS 
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that a good bond between the mortar and the block 
be obtained. To accomplish this end, mortar should 
be applied with force. For best results both ends of 
the block should be buttered. The horizontal or sup- 
porting sections of the block should be entirely cov- 
ered with mortar. 

Waterproofing the Foundation—A dry basement 
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Detail of Window Jamb Construction for 12-Inch Block 


is one of the requirements of good construction. 
When the site on which the house is to be located 
does not have good natural drainage, it is best to 
waterproof the outsides of the walls below grade. 
No matter how much care is exercised in making 
concrete block or placing them in the wall it is not 
always possible to obtain absolutely watertight con- 
struction. 

The simplest method of waterproofing is to paint 
the wall with hot pitch or asphalt. When this method 
is adopted the precaution must be taken to have the 
wall dry, as these materials will not adhere to a moist 
surface. Lines of drain tile should be laid around 
both the outside and inside of the wall footings and 
at least 6 inches below them to carry off excess water. 
These tiles should be connected to a suitable outlet 
drain. The subject of waterproofing is more fully 
treated in another article -in this issue. 

Sills and Lintels—To make sure that no moisture 
penetrates the walls at the sills, lintels, sill courses, 
lintel courses and joint courses and to prevent con- 
densation on the inside walls at these places, all 
building trim should be of two-piece construction so 
as to provide an air space between the inner and 
outer sections. The space between the inner and 
outer sections need not be greater than 14 inch; a 
continuous air space is all that is required. Each 
division of lintel should be reinforced according to 
standard methods to carry the superimposed load. 

Interior Plastering —Some concrete block enthus- 
iasts have recommended that plaster be applied di- 
rectly to the block surface. These recommendations 
have been made despite the fact that it is customary 
to furr out the plaster for all kinds of masonry 
houses. Furring and lathing cost only slightly more 
when considering the total cost of the house and this 
assures a warmer wall. The better insulation thus 
provided effects a considerable saving in the winter 
coal hills and provides a house which is cool in sum- 
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mer. In no case should plaster be applied directly 
on the concrete surface unless the house is construct- 
ed according to the following specifications: 


The wall shall be constructed of two-piece block, © 
providing a continuous air space from the footing to 
the eaves and entirely around the building. All sills 
and lintels shall be of the two-piece type and the inner 
and outer sections shall be separated so as to provide 
a clear air space between them. The outside of the 
foundation below grade shall be waterproofed as here- 
inbefore described. 


Size of Blocks—A tabulation of sizes of block 
and tile as now manufactured, is shown in Table I 
compiled by Sub-Committee B, National Conference 
on Concrete House Construction. The name of the 
manufacturer is followed by the width, height and 
length of unit, the actual size of the block or 
tile being given. For instance, a block listed as 8’ 
wide, 734’ high, and 1534” long, is ordinarily re- 
ferred to in practice as an 8” x 16 block. These 
units are purposely made smaller to allow for the 
mortar joint which, when added to length and height, 
produces a unit of full length and height. 

As a help to the designer in determining the most 
desirable distance horizontally between doors and 
windows to corners, and also the most desirable 
widths of door and window opening, Table II has 
been prepared. Lengths of wall sections and door 
and window openings, should be, as far as possible, 
multiples of quarter blocks. Table II gives the 
length of wall sections of from one or eighteen units 


A Wall Being Constructed of the Usual Type of 
Concrete Block 


by % units. A quarter length is believed to be as 
small a fraction of a unit as is necessary or desirable 
and manufacturers of molds should adapt their ma- 
chines and furnish suitable division plates for mak- 
ing 4, ¥%, and 34 length blocks. By careful design 
it is often possible to get along with two sizes of 
units—the full length and the half length units. 
The purpose of Table III is similar to that of 
Table II. It is intended to help the designer deter- 
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mine the most suitable height for door and window 
openings and other vertical wall heights. 

To explain the use of Tables II and III a drawing 
(Fig. 1) of a house elevation is presented. The 
distance “A” corresponds to the wall lengths shown 


TABLE I. 
STANDARD CONCRETE BLOCK AND TILE SIZE. 
Height, Width, Length, 

Manufacture of Mold. inches inches inches 
Anchor Concrete Ma- 

chinery Co., Grand 

Rapids, Iowa......... 7 11/16 8-9-10-11-12 15 11/16 & 
Bradstad Conc. Machy. 23 11/16 

Co., Canton, S. Dak... 7% 10 2334 
The Brandell Co., Cin- 

cinnatt, Ohio; =. ...... 7% 4-6-8-10-12 15% 
Ideal Concrete Machin- 

ery Co., Cincinnati, O. 7% 4-6-8-10-12 1534-2334 
The Hamilton Concrete 

Machinery Co., Cleve- 

NG ORIO Wk ts 5 4-6-8-12 8-10-12 
The Anchor Conc. Mach. 

Co. (Hobbs), Colum- 

as ONIO;:. occ coc clen 8 to 12 ins. 3 to 12 ins. 8 to 24 ins. 
The Besser Manufactur- 

ing Co., Alpena, Mich. 7% 734 -934-11% 15% 
Flexo Concrete Mold €o., 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 5%-7% 8-10-12 1554-235 
Zagelmeyer Cast. Stone 

Block Mach. Co., Bay 

GILES MICDc cen «usec 7 5/16 8-10-12 15 5-16- 
Federal Cement Product ax 23 5-16 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio. . 5 814-1214-16% 12 
Ferguson Snystone Co., 

Denver, Colo......... 11% 8-12 23% 
Helm Brick Machine Co., 

Cadillac, Mich........ 1% 10 23% 
Hydro Stone Co., Chi- 

GHLD oe LiLs a -srerateiarey ene 85-11% 4% to 17 23% 
Multiplex Conc. oe 

Co., Elmore, Ohio.. 356-55-7% 8-10-12 195% 
Peters Eastman Gree er 

Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 3 to 6 by ins. 7-10 20 


Jentury Cement Machine 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.. 


.4to16 by ins. 4 to 20 by ins. 4 in. to 6 ft. 
W. E. Dunn Mfg. Co., 


Holland, Mich........ 7% 8-10-12 15% 
Francis Concrete Machy. : 

Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 7% 8-10-12 15% -2334 
The Hayden Auto Block 

Mach. Co., Columbus, 

Cpe d Cine ys 8s aisle 7%, 4-6-8-10-12 .534-1934-23% 
Northwestern Steel & 

Iron orks, Eau 

Olaire, Wis... «sae se5 7% 9-12 23%, 
Pettyjohn Co., Terre 2 

ate, Inds ass steces 7% 7% (534-1934 -2334 
Republic Iron Works, 

Tecumseh, Mich...... 7% 2-4-8-10-12 15% 
Stewart Mfg. Co., Wa- 

LEVIDO; HLOWH © ovis. elele os 7% 8-10 15%, - 


in Table II and the distance “B” to heights specified 
in Table III. The purpose of both tables is to assist 
the designer in laying out the house so as to require 
no cutting of block, which is costly. 

Corner block, joist blocks, sills, lintels, and other 
special shapes should be furnished by the concrete 
products manufacturer so as to make possible for 
the contractor to erect the building complete. Noth- 
ing detracts more from the appearance of a structure 
than poorly made and improperly fitted building 
trim. It has been suggested that jamb block be used 
next to all doors and windows in place of the block 
with an ordinary end. 

The question has arisen as to the best method for 
designating sizes of block, and it is recommended 
that the height, width and length be specified. 
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Building Operations in November 


A marked decline for November in the building 
industry resulted from the combined effect of the 
buyers’ strike in the building field and the usual 
tendency to slacken up on building operations on 
the approach of winter. However, the money value 
of contracts awarded during the first eleven months 
of 1920 has amounted to 5 per cent. more than 
the amount for the first eleven months of 1919. 
Projected work in November was more than double 
the amount of contracts awarded. The present slump 
is a serious one, but the demand for building promises 
increased activity in 1921. 

The New England district shows an increase of 
4 per cent. over the October figure, with a total of 
$18,689,000. Public works and utilities first in im- 
portance (34 per cent.) and business buildings low- 
est (13 per cent.). Projected work for the year is 
over $200,000,000 in excess of contracts awarded, 
indicating considerable deferred construction. 

New York State and Northern New Jersey build- 
ing contracts for November amounted to $29,- 
514,000, a decline of twenty millions from the 
October figure. Residential buildings highest (36 
per cent.) and business buildings lowest (12 per 
cent.). Contracts awarded for first eleven months 
ot 1920 totaled 83 millions more than that period in 
1919. Projected work has been $325,000,000 in 
excess of contracts awarded. 

The Middle Atlantic States’ total for November 
was $12,711,000, two millions less than the October 
figure. Twenty-four per cent. for residential build- 
ings (highest), and 14 per cent. for public works 
and utilities (lowest). Projected work for the month 
was three times work awarded. 

A decided slump was shown in the Pittsburgh 
district, the total of $18,261,000 being about half the 
October figure. Business buildings constitute the 
lowest item, and residential buildings the highest. 
Projected work for year is $180,000,000 in excess 
of contracts awarded. 

A 6 per cént. decline was shown in the Central 
West, the total of $47,977,000 indicating large 
amount of work in abeyance. Industrial buildings 
were highest, with 38 per cent. of total; residential 
buildings lowest, with 15 per cent. of total. 

The Northwest district showed a 50 per cent. de- 
cline from October, and contracts awarded to date 
are only half the projected work. The total was 
$3,039,000, with social and recreational projects 
first (29 per cent.). 

The Pacific Coast appears to continue to lead in 
building operations. California especially stands 
very high, its total gain for the month as compared 
to November, 1919, being over 800 per cent. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles are the only two large 
cities in the United States which show an increase. 


Moderate Size Apartment 
Houses Prove Good 
Investments 


By Herbert C. Crocker 


ODERATE sized apartments—those with 
M capacity for an even dozen families—built 
in two-room construction with efficiency of 
four, are proving a real bonanza in Kansas City, 
Mo. Besides helping to a great extent in solving the 


housing problems of the 
city, they are an excel- 


To have provided 192 individual houses for the 
tenants of the apartments already completed would 
have been most difficult. Long delays in construction 
of houses, shortage of materials and numerous other 
questions would have arisen. With an average price 

of $7,000 for a house 
and lot, the cost of 192 


lent financial investment. - ast =e dwellings would have 
Sixteen such buildings TM == SSS == SSS amounted to $1,344,000. 
along the general design 2 fae Kil fed . an ; Using the average of 
shown in the illustrations iH \ @ Ele i $35,000, the sixteen 
have recently been com- i == = apartments meant an ex- 
pleted in Kansas City, 2 fo = penditure of $560,000, 


and they provide places 
of shelter for a total of 
192 families. 

As a proposition for 
- leasing and renting noth- 
ing could be found better 
and the financial returns 
are amply sufficient to —*—6 
justify construction at IM 
the present time. It is Ml = 
almost certain that the 
excess cost will be taken 
out of the investment be- 
fore there are any ma- 
terial decreases in rent. 
They are placed on the. 
market at an approx- 
imate value of $35,000. 
At this figure the cost is 
small enough for one 
man to handle. The ac- 
tual construction cost is 
given as $32,500, and the 
usual price for a desirable lot approximates $2,500. 

An investigation on one of the apartments shows 
approximately 17 per cent. on the investment in 
cases where the entire amount is paid in cash. In 
most instances a loan of $21,000, or 60 per cent. 
of the cost, is made, and in that event the net income 
is about 32% on the actual investment of $14,000. 
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Typical Floor Plan of Twelve-Apartment Building 
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or less than half of the © 
former sum. 

Thus the construction 
of these apartments re- 
sulted in a large saving 
of money and man- 
power. The greatest 
benefit to the public was 

‘the rapidity of construc- 
tion. The coal consump- 
tion to heat the apart- 
ment is far iess than the 
amount needed for a 
dozen houses. 

Some interesting facts 
are -shown in studying 
the. financial returns. 
During the early fall the 
rent ranged from $52.50 
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em Si to $57.50 per month, an 


average of $55 for each 
apartment, or total in- 
come of $660 per month. 
The gross annual rental of one such apartment 
house amounts to $7,920. During the winter months 
the rent was increased to $65 per month. The 
smaller amount was considered in compiling the 
tabulation. The operating expenses for buildings of 
the type referred to in many cases were found to be 
about as follows: 
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Ls Ce ae athe 5s 4 eas sw siege UO 
Insurance—Fire and tornado........... 60.00 
Heat and hot water........... . 2s eae 0.00 
Lights in public halls.......... «0 60.00 
a SPSS 2 ee ee roe suet Fis R28) 
Repairs and vacancies (estimated at 5 

per cent. of the gross rents)....... meer as0.00 
Janitor service ........ ee 25 oe OO 
Annual operating expenses........... . . .$1,958.00 
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Exterior View of Apartment House 


Deducting the operating expenses from the an- 
nual gross incomes leaves a net income of $5,962, or 
exactly 17.03 per cent. on $35,000. If a loan of 
$21,000 is made at 7 per cent. the interest deductions 
leave $4,492 for the owner, or 32.09 per cent. on 
$14,000, as the income from the investment. 

The overall size of the building illustrated is 40 
by 57 ft., and where an inside lot is used the lot 
should be 10 feet wider than the building. Many 


little circumstances enter into the construction of 
these apartments built during the last year so they 
may be offered at the reasonable price stated. Sim- 
plicity in architecture is an important factor. 

The building is divided through the center with a 


Dressing Room 


corridor. The entrances are at either end of the 
building and are enclosed. Each half of the building 
is again divided so that each floor is quartered. The 
interior walls in every instance are parallel and as 
few as possible, while the exterior walls are without 
breaks—the most economical construction. 


Typical Living Room 
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Living Room, Showing Bed Ready for Use 


BUILDING AGE 


Kitchen Service in Breakfast Room 


Dining Alcove 


Each suite is of two rooms. One room by day is 
a living room, while a Murphy-in-the-wall bed con- 
verts it into a bedroom at night. The closet into 
which the bed is folded has a great deal of storage 
space. The kitchen has a breakfast corner with a 
table large enough for four and an additional person 
in an emergency. 

The living rooms are 12 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft. 8 in., 
amply large. They are well lighted and ventilated 
and used as a bedroom are far superior to many. 
There are two exterior exposures for each living 
room. 

The dressing closet has adequate space for a 
dresser or dressing table and chair. A great deal of 
hanging and shelf space is provided in each and 
there is room to move about freely while dressing. 

The dining-kitchen is arranged to provide the 
maximum of space, permits direct service from the 
corridor and excludes the tradesmen from entering 
the suite. The stove, ice box, sink and cabinet are 
placed to allow the greatest space. 

Such houses should be springing up by the hun- 
dreds in all our large cities. Mr. Builder, Mr. Ar- 
chitect, show this to your prospective clients. Get 
Typical Bath Room the order to start the plans at once. 
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Lumber Market Review 


Good Business and More Stable Market Looked for by Early Spring—Buying 
Now Is Light 


HROUGHOUT December the lumber mar- 

ket continued its gradual decline and even 

at the close of the month the market was very 
unsteady, although it is hardly probable that any 
further marked reductions may be expected, due to 
the fact, largely, that most of the low grade lumber 
is wholesaling today at less:than cost of production. 
An interesting feature of the market in the 
Middle West is the tendency of certain wholesalers 
to “bear” the market and at the same time to quietly 
proceed to buy all the bargains they can get. The 
purpose of this move is obvious. They look for a 
more stable market within the next few weeks, 
followed by an upward trend, for, as everyone 
knows, the market never stands still. Another 


encouraging feature is the attitude of large interests. 


Several very large construction projects, including 
wharves, docks and ‘terminals, have been under- 
taken during the past month and other and even 
larger ones are planned to begin shortly after the 
first of the year. 

City retail yards, for the most part, are fairly 
well stocked with lumber, but the country and rural 
dealers have great gaps in their stocks. The mills 
are fairly well loaded with lumber, but with sixty 
days of active buying these stocks would vanish. 

All of the foregoing applies largely to soft woods 
used mostly in construction work. The hardwood 
situation is different. Hardwood prices, at the out- 
set, went entirely too high when the climb began 
a year ago. The fall, therefore, will probably be in 
proportion, and the bottom of the hardwood market 
has not yet been reached. This applies to flooring 
as well as lumber for general use. Hardwood mills, 
on the other hand, have not such a large surplus 
stock and when this stock is exhausted it will take 
from six months to a year to replenish, due to the 
length of time necessary for drying. 

Every one in the building trade will be interested 
in the existing condition of the lumber market with 
respect to quotations as compared with the condi- 
tions existing at the beginning of 1920. Based on 
wholesale values, flat grain yellow pine flooring has 
declined in price $40.00 a thousand feet since last 
January. Yellow pine dimension stock has decreased 
$18.50; long-leaf yellow pine timbers, $10.00: 
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North Carolina pine roofers, $21.00; North Caro- 
lina pine flooring, $34.00; vertical grain Douglas fir 
flooring, $23.00; Douglas fir dimension stock, 
$12.00; plain oak flooring, $45.00, and Canadian 
spruce lath, $8.00. Lath is wholesaling today at just 
half the price in effect last January. It will be 
interesting to note that clear maple flooring is sell- 
ing $20.00 higher now than at the beginning of 
1920, and spruce lumber, white pine and cypress are 
also higher in price than they were twelve months 
ago. Hemlock is selling on exactly the same $50.00 
base as it did last January. 

In all of the construction woods which now show 
a decline the peak was reached last March, and, 
beginning in April, there has been a gradual decline 
up to the close of December, with the exception of 
the latter part of August, when most: operators in- 
creased their prices to take care of the increased 
freight rates. But two weeks later they dropped 
back to their old prices, and some of them even 
went below. In other words, all of the mills 
absorbed the increased freight charges, while a 
number of them quoted prices even below those 
which prevailed before the advanced rates went 
into effect. They were farced to do this by the 
stubborn attitude of buyers, and, as a result, since 
September it has been purely a “buyers’ market.” 

Every one is looking for a good business year, 
and the fact that the general depression of the past 
two months has begun to show signs of improve- 
ment indicates that a turn for the better has taken 
place. Tremendous building projects are planned 
for the coming year, and there is no doubt that 
building activity will be brisk by spring, which 
means, necessarily, that the demand for lumber will 
be as great, if not greater, than that of last spring, 
when the heavy buying forced prices of lumber 
higher than they had ever been in history. It is 
very doubtful, however, even if building construc- 
tion reaches great proportions, if lumber prices will 
ever reach the peak of last spring because wage 
scales are being cut and the general cost of produc- 
ing lumber is decreasing even now. It is generally 
conceded, however, that lumber prices will be con- 
siderably higher during the last nine months of 1921 
than they are at this time. 


Planning Your 1921 Building 
Program 


T a recent meeting during a discussion on the 
A Port of New York a prominent speaker said 
he wished to describe New York as “The 
Port that just grew up, and during the war blew up.” 
That same description could very aptly be applied 
to many a man’s business. Preparedness is a neces- 
sity—not military preparedness alone, but sound 
business preparedness as well. 

Every builder realizes that the biggest building 
boom this country has ever known is coming. We 
must make up for several years’ cessation of con- 
struction work. But we don’t know just when the 
boom is coming. Result—a lot of builders have made 
absolutely no preparations for it. Their business has 
grown up somehow and when the demand for real 
building suddenly comes upon them the chances are 
their business will blow up under the strain. 

A good many persons who have with both keen in- 
sight and foresight looked into the matter believe 
that very active construction is more than a proba- 
bility during 1921, and to avoid fighting for labor 
and materials when every one is crying for these 
things they are quietly moving actually to start their 
building operations before the majority take the tip. 
It may be a good deal like the gold rush of the ’40’s. 
When the rush once started it was more than a rush, 
and only the early ones struck it rich. The rest were 
like the man who got to the station after the train 
pulled out. They were too late. 

To all builders who have not given attention to 
the matter of planning their work for 1921, we urge 
that they make a careful survey of the probable 
building needs in the field covered by them. No one 
can plan for another. We cannot plan your work. 
You must do that yourself. But we can and do moct 
earnestly urge you to do this for your own benefit 
and for the benefit of those who may be dependent 
upon you to do their building. 

Carefully investigate the probable need in your 
community. How many houses, how many stores, 
garages, etc., are likely to be required during 1921? 
By a little judicious questioning you can soon find 
out who plans to have building work done this year 
—“if conditions are right.” Already projects that 
have lain dormant for months are being revived. Un- 
less prices are again forced to unreasonably high 
levels, which seems most improbable, many of these 
projects will go forward. Today adequate labor is 
available, as well as practically all building materials, 
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the latter at much reduced prices. If it is possible 
for the builder to get some of his clients to sign up 
such projects early in the year, not only can consid- 
erable money be saved, but also a great deal of delay. 
Wise operators are already buying those materials 
where reason indicates that bottom has been reached. 

In small house building it is well to remember that 
really “small houses,” that is, five or six room bung- 
alows or cottages, can be built and sold very much 
more readily than the larger ones. This means a 
smaller investment and a quick turnover. 

By accurately sensing the probable building pro- 
gram and using every endeavor to get his share, 
making arrangements as early in the year as possible, 
the builder can get started on his building program 
in the late winter or early spring and thus cover him- 
self on materials, as well as getting his organization 
in good shape for the increased business that is bound 
to come later. : 

One of the essential things in the building’ busi- 
ness is a simple yet accurate method of keeping. 
costs. Items should be properly charged. Rental 
of equipment, or interest and depreciation on the 
builder’s own equipment should be properly appor- 
tioned. Such items as trucks, trailers, concrete and 
mortar mixers, derricks, hod hoists and the like used 
on a job must be evaluated, and the proper sum for 
interest on the invested capital represented by this 
equipment during its use on any job, plus proper 
depreciated charge should be listed as a definite 
charge rather than guessed at and lumped under 
“overhead.” The builder’s own time should be 
charged at a reasonable rate, compensation and other 
insurance, office rental, etc. One of the reasons 
some work fails to show the anticipated profit after 
completion is that such items as these are partially or 
wholly neglected or incorrectly charged. The opera- 
tion of a proper cost system should be planned at 
once, if such is not already in use. 

The builder should anticipate conditions, should 
plan for them, and when the work he has planned to 
meet actually develops he will be ready to take care 
of it. This will impart to his clients a feeling of 
confidence and satisfaction in his ability as a builder. 
Plan your own work that you may the more efficient- 
ly plan work for your clients. 

Don’t be content to just build buildings, but with 
the building of buildings also build up a business 
worthy of the name. 
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HOUSE AT SUMMIT, N. J. 
Howard Major, Architect 
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HOUSE ON COLLEGE AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Designed and Built by the McClure Building Company 
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HOUSE OF E. J. ECKENRODE, 
MAUMEE, OHIO 


George B. Rheinfrank, Architect 
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Competition for Plan and Equipment of a 
Model Kitchen 


Extract from Report of the Jury 


HERBERT Fottz, F.A.1LA., Professional Advisor 


7 E herewith hand you the report of the jury 

W\ on the drawings submitted in the compe- 

tition for the plan and equipment of a model 

kitchen conducted by the Hoosier Manufacturing 

Company, of Newcastle, Indiana, manufacturers of 
the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. 

In making the awards, the decision of the jury 
hung upon its interpretation of certain general state- 
ments in the competition program, the more impor- 
tant of which are here recalled: 

“The problem involves the design of a fully 
equipped kitchen for a family of four or five with- 
outa scrvant. “aan * = * 

“The jury will give consideration to the kitchen 
plan as an effective working unit ; to the character of 
the several items of equipment and their relation each 
to the other; to the relation of the kitchen to other 
adjacent parts of a practical house plan; and to the 
skill and ingenuity displayed in the solution of the 
problem as a whole. The question of skilfulness in 
the execution of the drawings will not be considered, 
though neatness in their presentation is not to be dis- 
paraged.” 

Before proceeding to a judgment of the 343 draw- 
ings submitted, the jury formulated an opinion con- 
cerning what certain of the phrases of the program 
meant in terms of plan and arrangement. 

“Family without a servant” implied that the kit- 
chen must be self contained, complete, capable of 
fulfilling its function without a pantry. It implied 
a small kitchen in a comparatively small house. Nor 
should the operation of such a kitchen depend on the 
use of special equipment, unusual materials, or fea- 
tures which are not to be readily procured in the 
open market. 

“Effective working unit” implied that there is a 
definite procedure which should be followed in the 
use of the kitchen—the preparation, the serving, and 
the clearing away of a meal. In terms of plan, ar- 
rangement and items of equipment, the jury inter- 
preted this phrase to mean a sequence in the use of 
equipment in preparing a meal, as follows: Refrig- 
erator, kitchen cabinet, range, serving table, to dining 
room; the sequence of use following a meal, from 
dining room to table or counter for soiled dishes, 
sink, drain board, china closet, all so arranged that 
work goes on from right to left, leaving the dishes 
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after drying in or adjacent to the dining room. That 
is to say, clearing away should proceed from and re- 
turn to the dining room in a direction opposite to 
the movement of the hands of a clock, or “anti-clock- 
wise.” This movement of the dishes was generally 
disregarded by the competitors. The phrase “‘effec- 
tive working unit” also implied the provision of am- 
ple light from sources which would also provide a 
cross circulation of air. 

The phrase in the program “The relation of the 
kitchen to other adjacent parts of the house” was 
given a broad interpretation. To the jury this meant 
that the essentials of the scheme should be contained 
within a simple, preferably rectangular, arrangement 
of the walls surrounding the kitchen. Thus only 
could the arrangement be applied generally. As to 
the location of the doors connecting the kitchen with 
other portions of the house, the jury was satisfied on 
this point when a design was such as to lend itself 
to arrangements usually found in houses of this gen- 
eral category. 

It was upon the foregoing summarized basis of in- 
terpretation that the work of elimination proceeded 
and upon which the following choice of designs was 
made. Because of the difficulty in reaching a de- 
cision as to the four best designs for mention out of 
the six last remaining drawings, suggestion was made 
that these six designs be mentioned, which sugges- 
tion was accepted by the Hoosier Manufacturing 
Company. ; 

Ist prize, $500. A. Thompson Thorne, Tulsa, Okla. 

2d prize, $200. L. L. Perrine, Washington, D. C. 

3d prize, $100. Oscar T. Lang, Minneapolis, Minn. 

4th Prize, $50. Mary Drago, Gibsland, La. 

Mentions regardless of rating, $25 each. 

William Berg, New York City. 

Louis Cowles, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Mrs. William Favrao, Springfield, Mass. 

Elmer E. Nieman, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Ellis J. Potter, Detroit, Mich. 

E. D. Townsley, Ithaca, N. Y. 


FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, 
ALiIcE BRADLEY, 

Epwin H. Brown, 

IpA LANGERWISCH, 
GrorcE W. MAHER. 


Jury 
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= DESIGN FOR A SMALL FAMILY 


~MODEL KITCHEN ~- 


—- AS SUBMITTED IN THE 
HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANYS —— 
————._ COMPETITION <_ J ee 


a 


~EAST WALL OF KITCHEN ~ - ~WEST WALL OF KITCHEN - 


— SCALE i rt t i Feet — 


DESIGN BY A. THOMPSON THORNE, AWARDED FIRST PRIZE 
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"A Moderate-Prices Houms 
ot. Lnlesand: Staceo 


HE two-story and basement residence form- 

ing the subject of this article is located at 

Park Ridge, Ill., and presents a pleasing ap- 
pearance with its exterior treatment of stucco and 


dormer shingled roof. The use of leaded glass win- 


dows contributes much to these effects, while the 
floor plan provides a compact arrangement, with 
practically no waste space. All rooms are easily ac- 
cessible and situated conveniently one to the other. 
The front of this house has a southern exposure. 
The building is 40 ft. 10 in. in length (not including 
the front porch) and 24 ft. 8 in. in width. The clear 
story height in the first 
story is 8 ft. 6 in., and 
in the second, 8 ft. The 
front porch runs the 
full width of the build- 
ing, but is only roofed 
over at -the entrance. 
The main entrance leads 
directly into a comfort- 
able living room, 11 ft. 
6in. Xilo cians in 
this living room is lo- 
cated a cozy fireplace, 
with windows on either 
side, and a large closet 
is provided in one cor- 
ner, equipped with 
clothes hooks and 
shelves. At the far end 
of the living room a 
door leads to a small hall containing stairs leading 
both to the basement and the second floor, the latter 
flight being well lighted by two windows over the 
landing. Directly across the stair hall is an entrance 
to the kitchen, while beyond the stairs, on the same 
side, a bathroom has been provided. The linen closet 
is conveniently located in this hall, opposite the bath- 


A House at Park Ridge, IIl. 


room. At the end of the hall are entrances to two 


bedrooms of comfortable dimensions, occupying the 
two rear corners. 
The dining room is 11 ft. 6 in. x 14 ft. 9 in., and 


- opens directly into the living room. It is well lighted 


by both the porch windows and two on the east side. 
The pantry, placed between dining room and kitchen, 
accommodates a large cupboard on one side and a 
refrigerator on the other. Beyond the pantry is the 
kitchen, also reached from the canopied entrance on 
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the east side or from the hall, as previqusly men- 
tioned. The equipment of this kitchen is, commend- 
able in the concentration of the cupboards, kitchen 
cabinet and recessed kitchen sink, the effectiveness 
of which will be appreciated by examining the illu- 
stration of the kitchen, looking from the pantry. 
Ample space is provided to accommodate a gas range 
and table without crowding, thus enabling the house- 
wife to operate without discomfort. 

The second floor is utilized wholly to house two 
bedrooms. The basement is equipped with vegetable 
and fruit rooms and a laundry in the far corner. The 
heating plant is placed 
where most desirable 
and convenient to a coal 
room. 

The accompanying 
photographs will give 
the reader an excellent 
conception of the fea- 
tures of the building 
from the standpoints of 
architectural treatment, 
construction and finish. 

The basement ex- 
tends under the entire 
building and has a con- 
crete floor. First a 4 
in. bed of cinders was 
laid down, and then on 
top of this was applied 
3%4 in. of. concrete, 
composed of one part Portland cement, three parts 
coarse sand, and five parts of 34 in. crushed stone. 
A top coat 4 in. thick composed of one part Port- 
land cement and two parts of clean, sharp sand and 
pitched to a:drain completed the work. The outside 
steps and porches are also of concrete, given a smooth 
finish. 

For the exterior walls and interior partitions hol- 
low tile was used. The exterior walls are constructed 
of six inch blocks, having a double air-space, while 
the interior partitions are of 4 in. blocks with a 2 in. 
air space. For the foundations 6 in., vitrified tile 
was used. The footings are 12 in. wide and 8 in. 
thick. ; 

All mortar used in setting the tile blocks was com- 
posed of one part Portland cement and three parts 
clean coarse sand, with lime not exceeding 2 per cent. 


added to the mixture. All pipes necessary in the 
plumbing and vent lines were erected before the set- 
ting of the tile, but in the case of the risers for the 
heating system the piping was carried on the inner 
_side of the exterior walls, and is visible on the in- 
terior of the house. 

The tile was set continuously from the footings up 
to the basement window frames. After the setting 
of these frames, the wall was continued up to first 
floor joists, the latter being 2 x 8 in., 16 in. on centers 
and resting in cement pockets. At the point where 
the sills occur a 2 x 4 in. strip was imbedded in a 
cement pocket and the sills set in place. After the 
tile had reached its highest point, the top was covered 
with a 2 in. cement finish, into which double plates 
were pressed and allowed to set. 

The roof framing is typical of middle western 
practice, the ridges being 1 x 8 in., and all necessary 
collar beams are put in. Projecting eaves have roof 
- boards of 7% in. x 3% in.-clear yellow pine, laid face 
down. The gable rafters are 2 x 6 in., placed 24 in. 
on centers, and spiked at 4 to 6 in. intervals to the 
wall plates. “On the gable ends half the boards run 
in on the roof 4 ft., breaking the joints with common 
‘roof boards. The roof sheathed with yellow pine 
boards, and covered with shingles of white cedar ex- 
posed 4% in. to the weather. 

For all rough carpentry work yellow pine was used. 
' The rooms in first and second stories have a rough 
“flooring of 1 in. dressed yellow pine, over which, in 
the rooms ‘in the first story, a layer of building paper 
was placed. On the second floor a deadening felt 
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View of Kitchen from Dining Room 


weighing one pound to the yard was laid, with all 

joints well lapped. Over the paper and deadening felt 

were laid the finished floors of first quality red oak. 
Tue Interior IR. 


The-stairs to the second floor are of oak, with 7% 


in. risers and 1% in. treads. The basement stairs are 
of yellow pine. 


All doors are of oak, the front one being 134 in. 
thick, and those for the interior 114 in., excepting 
bedroom and-bathroom doors, which are birch, with 


Mahogany finish. All door openings have a 2 x 4 


buck set in cement, to which the jamb is nailed to re- 
ceive the doors. 


a de. 4) a 
- see ot Re _ 
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Rear View 
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The pantry and kitchen cupboards, medicine cabi- All painting is three-coat work. All door hard- 
net and linen closet, were put in according to detail | ware is dull, and door knobs are of glass. 
drawings. They are of yellow pine, with removable The building is heated by hot water. Where the 
shelves. 


The interior oak finish, with the exception of the 
floors, has one coat of wood-dye,, one coat of under- 
lac and one coat of prepared wax. The oak floors 


Living Room 


risers pass through the rooms they are given a coat 
of bronze paint so that they may harmonize with the 
surrounding decorations. The room is made warm- 
er by the additional radiation from the exposed pipes, 


Hot Water Heating Plant and Gas Heater in a House 
at Park Ridge, IIl. 


throughout were thoroughly filled and given one coat 
of shellac and two coats of wax. The cupboard and 
case have two coats of linseed oil, painted or stained 
to blend with the finish of the room. 

The exterior walls are plastered two-coat work 
with dash finish. The first coat was composed of 
equal parts cement and lime, with a proper propor- 
tion of sand, and was deeply scratched. The second while their finish in no way detracts from the in- 
coat was made up of equal parts of cement and sand, terior decorations. 
with but little lime. The final dash coat of stucco The house is piped for gas and wired for 
was a prepared white waterproofed compound. electricity. 


Dining Room from Living Room 
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Securing a Dry Cellar 


By George M. Warren 


Hydraulic Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads 


Part II 


DAMP-PROOFING. 


' ' J HERE the bottom or the walls of a cellar 
are within reach of capillary water only, 
dampness, not standing water, is the con- 
sequent effect. None of the methods heretofore de- 
scribed for drainage is of use. Capillary water may 
be intercepted in one of two different ways; namely, 
by introducing plenty of free air space or by damp- 
proofing the floors and walls. Figure 11 shows two 
methods in common use for keeping capillary water 
away from cellar floors. If it be desired to omit 
the stone insulation shown in the upper cut of fig- 
ure 11 and lay the concrete directly on the ground, 
a richer mixture should be used and the thickness 
may be increased an inch. A 5-inch floor of con- 
crete mixed 1:2:3, or even a little leaner, and put 
down in workmanlike manner with the top troweled 
to a hard glassy surface, is practically impervious to 
moisture and will even withstand small pressures of 
water. 

Where it is desired to reduce or prevent damp- 
ness in existing stone, brick, or concrete walls and 
floors, or to shed water down the walls, the simplest 
method is to apply two coats of some specially pre- 
pared damp-proofing paint. As in all painting op- 
erations, the surface to be treated should be thor- 


PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE, MIXED 1:35, 4° THICK, 
LOW-GRADE PAPER HELPS TO ARREST FINE 
MATEFRIALS AND HOLD UP THE SOFT MORTAR 
PENDING SETTING OF THE CONCRETE. 
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Alf? SHACE SECURED BY USE OF A 5° LAYER OF CLEAN 
COARSE, BROKEN STONE OP SCREENED. GRAVEL 


Air-Filled Space Under Cellar Floors Reduces 
Dampness 


Two methods of intercepting capillary. water and reducing damp- 


ness. In both the essential principle is that of an abundance 
of air-filled space. The wooden floor is open to the objection that 
it is not permanent and offers refuge for rats and vermin. 


oughly cleaned and dry and the paint be brushed into 
all pores, hair cracks and inequalities, leaving a 
smooth continuous coating throughout. One gallon 
of concrete paint will double-cover from 50 to 125 
square feet of masonry surface, depending on its 
roughness and porosity. For cellar interior work, 
white walls and light gray enamel on the floor give 
a neat, pleasing effect. Under ordinary wear and 
use a floor so treated does not become gritty ; a broom 
or mop works on it without “drag,” and hence the 
labor of cleaning or washing is much lightened. 
Where a painted floor is subject to heavy or con- 
tinual wear some sort of protective coating is neces- 
sary. A thick plastering of richly mixed, smooth- 
troweled Portland cement mortar frequently is used 
for this purpose. Similar treatment of the outside 


DAMP-PROOFING 
PAINT 
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COAT 


Fig. 12. Damp-Proofing Point and Plaster Coat 
Application of a heavy, penetrating, tacky, bonding and damp- 
proofing paint to a brick wall. The plaster coat is troweled 
directly on the painted surface, thus protecting the paint and 
preventing flaking and peeling. 


of walls, both above and below the ground surface, 
is a great aid in protecting the damp-proofing coat- 
ing, and preventing flaking and peeling. Figure 12 
shows the application of a heavy, penetrating bitu- 
minous damp-proofing paint to a brick wall and the 
subsequently applied plaster coat. 

Figure 13 shows the use of a large brush in apply- 
ing heavy-bodied bituminous or asphaltic coatings to 
the outside of cellar walls. A further development 
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of the process is shown in figure 14. Here a prim- 


ing and bonding coat of liquid bitumen, mixed with 


a strong penetrating solvent,.is being applied cold 
with a brush, and after the primer is dry, a heavy 
tough bitumen compound is swabbed on hot with a 


roofing mop. This method is used,,extensively, not _ 
only to prevent the absorption of moisture, but to 


shed seepage down walls. For use under moderate 
temperature conditions a primer of creosote oil may 


° 


Fig. 13. Bituminous or Asphaltic Coating 


Use of a large brush in applying heavy-bodied bituminous or 
asphaltic coatings to the outside of cellar walls. Sometimes the 
coating fails to take hold and later flakes off or comes off in 
patches. This is due to chilling and solidifying of the compound 
when brought in contact with a cold masonry surface. It is very 
important that the penetration be deep, the adhesion be complete, 
and a continuous, well knit coat be spread. Where the conditions 
are severe, two coats are advisable. 


be used, followed by a coating of coal-tar pitch ap- 
plied with a mop. 

Where the use of damp-proofing paints and coat- 
ings is contemplated, one should get full directions 
and specifications from a reliable manufacturer 
whose materials are to be employed. Other methods 
of damp-proofing are discussed later under water- 
proofing. 


HERE a cellar bottom is below the water table 
and a drainage outlet can be obtained within 
reasonable distance, a drain should always be con- 
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Fig. 14, Damp-Proofing the Outside of a Cellar Wall ' 
On the left, application of a penetrating, bituminous, priming 
and bonding coat cold with a brush. After the primer is set and 
dry, a bituminous compound is melted in large kettles and is 
swabbed on hot with a roofing mop as shown on the right. The 
coating should be thick, tough, and somewhat elastic and’ 
yielding, © é : 


structed for removal of the ground water at least as 
low as the bottom of foundation walls and the under 
side of floors. This is a wise precaution, even where 
special waterproofing measures are to be employed. 

Figure 15 shows a 4-inch tile drain laid 6 inches 
below and outside of a cellar wall. The pipe should 
be sound, hard-burned, or vitrified drain tile or or- 


Fig. 15. 


Four-inch tile drain laid on straight lines and smooth grades 
about 10 inches outside of the foundation and 6 inches below its 
bottom. Refilling the trench with coarse material to the loam 
filling places a Sere about the cellar that effectually remoyes 
ground water and intercepts both seepage and capillary water. 


How to Drain a Cellar Site 
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dinary sewer pipe with socket joints. Nothing smaller 
than 4-inch should be laid. The grade or fall should 
be smooth, and to guard against settlement of clay, 
silt, or mud within the pipe it should be as great as 
possible. If it is certain that only clear water wiil 
enter the pips the grade may be as flat as 3 inches in 
100 feet. Each pipe should be carefully bedded its 
full length so as to avoid uneven loading and the lia- 
bility to breakage. ‘The joints should be kept open 


about the thickness of a knife blade and to prevent 
entrance of lodse earth should be encircled: with strips. 


of burlap or other similar material about,6-inches 
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Fig. 16. Draining Trough House Sewer—Rarely 
Advisable 


Making use of an existing house sewer for lowering the ground 
water beneath a cellar. A hole sufficiently large to take a 
1%-inch wrought iron pipe was drilled in the 4-inch cast-iron 
house sewer and a homemade trap and outlet consisting of a 
return bend and 2 short pieces of 114-inch pipe were installed as 
shown in a sump 18 inches square fad 20 inches deep. Ground 
water enters the sump through two lines of 3-inch drain tile and 
the open qont brick work composing all four sides of the upper 
portion of the sump. Below the brick work the sump is made of 
concrete and is water-tight, thus securing seal against the 
emission of four air from the sewer. Use of a sanitary sewer 
for the removal of ground water is rarely advisable. Such sewers 
are seldom designed to handle ground water and other objections 
relate to the liability of sewage backing up into the cellar and 
leakage or evaporation destroying the water seal in the sump. 
If employed, the method should be considered for temporary use 
only, and the certainty of the water seal should be proved by 
frequent inspection. 


wide and 15 inches long. That the burlap may not 
be dislodged it should be wired or tied on with two 
pieces of string, one on each side of the yoint. Some- 
times strips of tarred paper or specially constructed 
earthenware gutter and cap pieces are used for pro- 
tecting the joints. The pipe should be surrounded 
and protected with fine clean screened gravel or 
broken stone, after which similar but coarser mate- 
rial, say, one-half inch to 1-inch size, should be used 
to cover the top of the pipe to a depth of a foot. 
Over the top of the broken stone it is well to spread 
burlap or bagging to prevent fine material falling or 
washing down into the stone. Sods, grass side down, 
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_ both seepage and 
“capillary water 


~whence the flow 


hay, straw, cornstalks, or brush may be used for 
this purpose with fair success. Where a building 
is located on a hillside and the soil against the cellar 
wall is likely to be saturated, the coarse stone fill- 
ing should be brought up to near the surface of the 
ground and the top soil be placed, graded and seeded 
in the usual way. .A belt that not only epliccts apund 
water but effect- 

ually intercepts 


is thus placed 
around the cellar . 
or on those sides ~ 


comes. If the 
site of the cellar 
is very soft or 
springy two or 
three parallel 
branch drains 
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Fig. 17. Type of Drain That 
Should Not Be Used 


should be laid 
These are located just instde the 
beneath the cel- 2 re gd wall and, may be half-round 
: ~ tile, a-mere groove in the concrete, - 
lar floor. ora eeup st stone, Billed ditch ale 
j c ing to a low point in the cellar, 
Fi ede 16 and from thence through the wall 
shows how-a to an outlet. Though drains of 
: this kind prevent submergence of 
man in Mary- the cellar floor, they do not pre- 


vent excessive dampness in 


alle 
parts: of the cellar. 


land made use 
of the house 
sewer for lowering the ground water beneath his 
cellar. Usually it is not permissible. to discharge 
ground water into a sanitary sewer, but CUD, 
stances may make it advisable. 

Figure 17 shows.a type of drain that should not ’ 
be used. It is located about 6 inches inside the cel- , 
lar wall and drainage is conducted to a low point . 
in the cellar and thence through the wall to an out- — 
let. Drains of this kind prevent submergence of . 
the cellar floor, but do not prevent excessive damp- 
ness. The writer has seen in high mountainous lo- 
cations and in the dry season of the year cellars 
having good concrete floors, but drained in the man- 
ner just described, so wet that drops of water hung 
from the floor beams; and hanging shelves, when 
punctured with a knife, exuded water freely. 


WATERPROOFING. 

HERE a cellar bottom is below the water table 

and a drainage outlet can not be secured, 
waterproof construction is required. Successful 
waterproofing is a man’s job, and calls for all the 
ingenuity the householder can exercise or command. 
A cellar may be watertight to-day and leak badly one 
year or ten years hence. A volume could be written 
on the subject, but this paper will merely discuss a 
few of the most important points. Methods of wa- 
terproofing will be describea in detail in the next 
article. 


A Bungalow at Los Angeles, Cal. Arthur S. Heineman, Architect 


A Thatched-Roof Bungalow 


By Charles Alma Byers 


FFECTING the thatched-roof through the 
use of wood shingles, and in a particularly at- 
tractive manner, the bungalow illustrated 

herewith constitutes a charming home—pleasing in 
outside appearance and delightfully planned as to in- 
terior arrangement and built-in conveniences. 

As outwardly viewed, the roof, it will be observed, 
becomes avery prominent feature. This is interest- 
ing not only as constituting a well-handled repre- 
resentation of the imitated thatched style but also 
for its graceful lines, its wide overhang, and its com- 
paratively mild pitch. Other interesting features of 
the exterior are the roomy front porch, the prac- 
tical porte-cochere, and the well secluded terrace or 
court in the rear. 

In outside construction and color scheme, the house 
is further made quite distinctive. The walls are 
surfaced with sawed redwood shakes, stained an 
olive-brown shade; the trimming about the windows 
is done in light cream, and elsewhere is in reddish 
brown; the exposed masonry work consists of gray 
cobblestones and cement, and the roof is painted a 
light straw color, while both the front porch and 
the rear terrace or court are floored with cement. 

The interior is replete with built-in conveniences 
and other features. Note, for instance, as indicated 
in the floor plan, the fireplace inglenook, with a box- 
seat at either side; the cased passageway between 
the living room and dining room, with a built-in 
book-case at either side; the small but practical buf- 
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fet or china-cupboard combination in the dining 
room; the breakfast nook, with its stationary table 
and seats, in the kitchen, as well as the other built-in 
features of the kitchen; the broom closet, toilet and 
other features of the rear entry porch; the small 
dressing room of the front bed room and the roomy 


BED ROO 
210'x 1346" 


_Floor Plan 


closet of the rear bed room, each possessing built-in. 
cabinets ; the linen closet and the special locker in the 
connecting hall; the dressing cabinet, medicine case 
and shower annex in the bath room. - It also should 
be observed that a fireplace is a feature in each of 
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the living room, den and front bed room, and, fur- 
ther, the fact that glass doors connect the dining 
room, den and rear bed room with the rear court. 
The interior woodwork finish is comprised of 
Juanacosta, or Mexican mahogany, in the living 
room, den and dining room; old ivory in the two 
bed rooms, bath room and hall, and white enamel 
in the kitchen. Cornice moulds are used in the liv- 
ing room and front bed room, and the ceilings of 
the dining room and den are beamed, the latter in 
peaked style. Hardwood flooring is used in the liv- 
ing room, den, dining room, front bed room and 
hall; tile flooring, as well as a five-foot tile wains- 


cot, is used in the bath room, and the floor in the 
kitchen is of pine, covered with linoleum, while the 
walls of the kitchen are finished to the top of the 
windows and doors with a smooth, hard plaster coat 
which is enameled like the woodwork. The walls of 
all other rooms are attractively papered. 

The house has no basement or cellar, although the 
one or the other might have been provided. It is 
heated from gas radiators. The bungalow is located 
in Los Angeles, California, and was designed by 
Arthur S. Heineman, architect, of that city. The 
cost of building it today is estimated to average about 
$8,500, complete. 


Suggestions for Correct Designing of 
Open Fireplaces 


By Arthur Weindorf 


O home, however, humble, should be without 

a fireplace. An attractive fireplace has of- 

ten sold a house. Without one the house 
will be almost as cheerless as a garden without flow- 
ers. Over and above the enjoyment to be derived 
from a fireplace the fire on the hearth is the eternal, 
the appropriate symbol of man’s emergence from a 
tooth and claw existence. 

In the home every one loves an open fire. There 
is something fascinating and wholesome about one 
that is entirely lacking in registers or radiators. This 
fancy, no doubt, is a heritage from prehistoric times ; 
for man has been warmed, fed and rested before the 
open fire for many centuries. 

The fireplace is perhaps one of the earliest forms 
of stove, with which all the fascination of the open 
fire is retained and comfort assured, and it should be 
constructed for the romance of the open fire, the 
pleasing appearance of the mantelpiece and the solid 
comfort and enjoyment which a well built open fire- 
place can give. 

It does not cost any more to build a fireplace cor- 
rectly than to build one wrong. It is also unneces- 
sary to sacrifice the beauty of the chimney and man- 
telpiece to secure an efficient fireplace. The proper 
location for the construction of the fireplace is the 
living room. Where one chimney is planned, the 
living room and kitchen will both need to be adja- 
cent to it. If additional expense be permitted, it is 
well to construct a smaller fireplace in the dining 
room. 

In the majority of cases one of the owner’s first 
requests of those who desire to build is for a large 
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fireplace, the kind that burns whole cordwood. For 
the average sized home the small fireplace is much 
better, as a large fireplace is a powerful ventilator 
for the ordinary size living room; it needs a great 
quantity of air and will draw it through every crack 
of the doors and windows. This means draught. A 


A Georgian Colonial Fireplace That Is An Excellent 
Copy of An Earlier Example 
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fireplace about three feet in width and two and a half 
feet in height will be sufficient for the average home. 
It can be constructed along scientifically correct lines 
so that it will not smoke. The room will then re- 
ceive from it the greatest amount of heat instead of 
letting a large portion escape up the chimney. 

The chimney and fireplace in the average home is 
seldom detailed by the architect, unless it is very 
large and has an artistic mantelpiece. Thus the work 
of building the chimney and fireplace is left to the 


A Good Example of a Brick and Tile Fireplace > BS . a” 
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brick layer, who, in the majority of cases, so con- 
structs it that it will not draw properly. 

In order that builders in general may not be de- 
terred because of this difficulty of constructing the 
fireplace and flue properly the details here presented, 
together with tables and rules for doing this work, 
may be found useful. 

aN fireplace that will be found satisfactory i in every 
respect requires that the flue be properly propor- 
tioned to the opening, according to rules and that 
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the smoke chamber and throat be correctly con- 
structed. 

A fireplace should never be less than 16 inches in 
depth, and for larger fireplaces should be propor- 
tioned in size, although a greater depth than 24 
inches is unnecessary. The height of a fireplace 
should not be greater than 2 feet 6 inches, except 
for unusually large fireplaces. The height, however, 
should never exceed the width. 

The splayed sides and sloping back of the fireplace 
tends to project more heat into the roum, giving the 
fireplace a pleasing appearance and also tending to 
produce a long narrow throat, the full width of the 
opening. This gives a good draft. The shelf back 


of throat will form a wind break which will stop 
down drafts. To secure a proper slope for the sides 
make the width of the back two-thirds of the front, 
letting the sides first run straight back for the width 
of a brick to save beveling them at the front edge, 
also allow the back to rise perpendicularly for about 
a foot before it begins to slope forward toward the 
throat. 

A fireplace may be built without the iron damper, 
but its presence is a guarantee that the form and 
size of the throat will be right and it also helps in the 
construction, as its front ledge supports the flat arch 
brick of the front, which otherwise would require an 
iron angle bar. There are many approved iron dam- 


A Symmetrically Designed Fireplace with a Note of Utility in the Recessed Book Shelves 
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“DETAILS FOR AN OPEN FIREPLACE 


Arthur Weindorf. 14; 
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pers on the market to select from which will improve 
the draft of the fireplace. 

Above the throat the brick work should be gradu- 
ally drawn in from the sides to the proper size of the 
flue. It can be deflected either right or left, but 
should not be at a smaller angle than 60 degrees. 

The most important feature in the proper opera- 
tion of a fireplace is the size of the flue. The flue 
should be one-tenth the size of the fireplace and 
should extend two or three feet above the highest 
part of the roof. 

A circular flue is the best shape because there are 


A Well Balanced Wood Mantel with Applied 
Ornament and Brick Fire Breast 


no corners to retard the velocity of the air and gases 
in ascending. Further, it requires less material to 
build a circular flue. However, circular flues are 
not used very much, except in large stacks. The 
most used flue lining is of the square and rectangular 
shapes. The inside of the flue should be as smooth 
and even as possible, as any holes or rough surface 
will check the draft. 

The linings should be set in cement mortar and all 
joints finished off smoothly inside. To prevent rain 
from falling in the flue and the down drafts the flue 
is sometimes given a bend. Flues should preferably 
be carried straight for satisfactory results. All flues 
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should be lined with flue lining to give the best re- 
sults for fire protection, good draft and the lasting 
qualities. 

Chimneys and fireplaces should be built of good 
hard burned brick laid up in good cement mortar. 
Salmon brick should not be used, as they deteriorate, 
leaving holes in chimneys. 

The walls of flues should be 4 inches in thickness 
if they are lined with flue lining and the flues are 
small. In cold climates it is well to make the walls 
eight inches, especially for fireplaces, as the cold air 
tends to chill the brick, thereby cooling the air and 
decreasing the swiftness of the draft. 

The chimney should, if possible, be built in the 
center of the home, since in this location the walls 
are not cooled by the outside air and the house is 
much warmer from the surplus heat given off by the 
flues. In building the chimney care should be taken 
to have the flues large enough to get the proper pro- 
portion required. In constructing the flue for a 
heating plant the manufacturer should be consulted 
to find out the proper area of flue required. 

The chimney should always be capped with a stone 
or reinforced concrete cap cut with the proper num- 
ber of holes to fit over flues and laid up in cement 
mortar. This method holds together the brick work 
at the top of the chimney and also prevents the 
weather from washing out the mortar joints. The 
chimney should also be carried a foot or so above 
any nearby ridge and it should work without any 
cone or whirligig on top. 

The brick or tile hearth should extend sixteen to 
twenty-four inches beyond the opening and be sup- 
ported on a “trimmer arch” or “rowlock arch” as 
shown in details, sprung between a pair of floor 
joists and the chimney foundation. Wooden tim- 
bers should never run through the brick masonry 
under the hearth or close to the sides of the fire 
chamber. 

Having an ash drop in the hearth is essential, as 
it helps to clear the hearth quickly of all ashes which 
are dropped into the ash pit, where they can be re- 
moved when desired. 

There are also a number of types of ash drop 
doors and ash pit (clean out) doors on the market 
that will be found advantageous on a fireplace job. 
The frames of these doors should be properly fast- 
ened or bolted to the masonry work, as their constant 
use has a tendency to loosen up the doors, causing a 
lot of trouble. 

It is not proper to put a thimble in a fireplace flue; 
neither is it good practice to put a cement floor in a 
fireplace. The floor should be of firebrick. The 
mantel should rest on the lower part of the chimney 
and not on the “trimmer arch.” 

The accompanying illustrations show several ar- 
tistically designed fireplaces. 


New Catalogs of Interest to the Trade 


‘secured direct 
from the manufactuer. If you prefer, write 
the date of this issue and the numbers of any 

“catalogs on a postal and mail it to “Building 
“Age,” 243 West 39th Street, New. York City, 
The catalogs will be sent you without 

' charge or obligation. 


These catalogs may be 


364. Gunite Slabs. Cement Gun Company,’ Inc., 
Cornwells, Bucks County, Pa—Report showing results 
of tests made on Gunite Slabs, together with working 
tables and safe load tables established through these 
tests. 

* 365. Concrete Work in Cold Weather. Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago, Ill.—Booklet explaining 
how concrete work can be done in cold weather. This 
booklet contains numerous illustrations showing build- 
ings on which the concrete work was completed during 
cold weather. Several methods of cold weather pro- 
tection for concrete work are described and illustrated. 

366. Doorways. Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company, 
Aurora, Ill1—October issue of house organ published in 
the interests of the R-W line of :door, hardware. 

367. Power Transmission Machinery. The A. & F. 
Brown Company, Elizabethport, N. J—Comprehensive 
catalog No. 66, illustrating and’ describing the power 
transmission equipment gat fat tee by this -concern. 
Prices are given. : 

368. Buildings You Have Sten The Stanley Works, 
-New Britain, Conn.—Booklet containing several large 
and a few small buildings that have been equipped with 
Stanley Works’ hardware. A folder containing several 
testimonial letters accompanies this booklet. 

.369. American Ready Wall Board. Bird & Son, East 
Walpole, Mass.—Folder describing the advantages to 
be gained from the use of American ready wall board. 
Samples furnished on request. 

370. Roof Flashing Handbook—Details and Specifi- 
cations.. The Barrett Company, New York City.—Book 
illustrating and describing the Barrett flashing blocks 
and flashing for brick and concrete walls. A few build- 
ings in which Barrett flashings have been installed are 
reproduced. Many detail drawings are contained. 

371. Concrete in Architecturé and Engineering. Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago, I1l—-October-No- 
vember issue contains some very interesting illustrated 
articles on the subject of concrete, the leading one being 
entitled “Building Codes Show Great Divergence in 
Unit Stresses for Concrete.” 

372. Contractor’s Atlas. Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, New York City—October issue contains 
some interesting data on material handling methods in 
connection with concrete road building, a concrete road 
material plant, watertight concrete, etc. Numerous 
photographs and drawings illustrate points brought out 
in the text. 

373. Solvay Paints. The Semet-Solvay Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Pamphlet describing these paints 
which can be used for stacks, bridges, corrugated iron, 
architectural steel, etc. The advantages derived from 
the use of these paints are clearly brought out. 


' 374. The Campbell Mortising Machine. The Enter- 
prise Mortising Machine Company, Columbus, Ohio.— 
Folder illustrating and describing this machine which, 
it is claimed, will make a.perfect mortise ready.for a 
lock or tenon in three minutes without the use of a 
brace and bit or chisel. ee 

375. The Dutch Boy Painter. National Lead Com- 
pany, New York City—October number of house organ 
published in the interests of good painting contains 
some interesting data, some of the articles dealing with 
color in the hospital, the relation of color to architec- 
ture, water resisting power of White Lead, etc. This 
issue is profusely illustrated. 

376. The Pergola. Hartmann-Sanders Company, 
Chicago, I1l—Album No. 33 contains many illustrations 
of pergolas, latticework, arbors and other garden ac- 
cessories manufactured by this company. 

377. The Concrete Builders. Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, I1l—November-December issue con- 
tains some interesting articles on the subject of con- 
crete for farm and home. Extensively illustrated. 

378. Absolute Bank Protection from Gunmen. Bank- 
ers Protective Appliance Corporation, New York City.— 
Leaflet illustrating and describing the bullet proof safe- 
tee armor glass for teller’s cage, door panes, etc. Of- 
ficial demonstrations of the absolute bullet proof quali- 
ties of this new formula glass have been given by the 
New York Police Department before executives of a 
large number of the leading New aos banks, resulting 
in its installation. 

379. The Red Cross Empire Pipeless Furnace. Co: 
Operative Foundry Company, Rochester, N. Y.—Illus- 
trated booklet describing the operation and construction 
of the “Red Cross,” which heats and ventilates as well. 
A few of the buildings in which these furnaces have 
been used are reproduced. Several testimonal letters are 
included. 


380. “No-Sag” Screen Doors and Window Screens. 
Cadillac Lumber Company, Cadillac, Mich—Folder il- 
lustrating and describing the various styles of “No-Sag” 
screen doors manufactured by this company. 


381. Concrete for Beauty, Adaptability and Perma- 
nence. Helm Brick Machine Company, Cadillac, Mich. 
—Catalog illustrating and describing the various models 
of machines for the manufacture of pressed cement 
brick and blocks, made by this company. Both the con- 
struction and operation of these machines are explained. 
Several concrete structures are reproduced. 

382. Hollow Tile for the Home. The Hollow Build- 
ing Tile Association, Chicago, Il1l—Book dwelling on 
the advantages possessed by hollow tile as a building 
material. This book is profusely illustrated, containing 
many detail drawings of hollow tile construction and 
also exterior views and floor plans of different designs 
of hollow tile structures. 

383. Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives for Cement Mill 
Equipment. Link-Belt Company, Chicago, I1l—Book 
No. 345 gives reasons why this drive is ideal for operat- 
ing elevators, kilns, dryers and bag filling machines. 
Numerous ‘lige adiione show many ines iy actual 
operation. 

384. Metal Roofings and Sidings. Pern Metal Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.—Illustrated booklet describing the 
Penco roofing and siding products. Various types of 
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The Months when 
Farmers are thinking 
of Barn Improvements 


HEN is the time for builders to get busy and suggest 

the right kind of improvements. The cold -blasts of 
winter and the spring showers of the past have proven their 
old fashioned door equipment to be inadequate. 


THE NATIONAL “NO. 88” hangers and ‘rail .with the new style 
__.end-cap. and .1%4° inches of additional overhang provides against rust, cor: 
rosion and birds’ nests. The Rail has an..extra long:overhanging cover 
which. renders: full protection’ to the opening above the door top,~ keep-: 
ing out all moisture. It requires no housing and will ‘support all the 
weight the hangers will carry. Made in 4, 6,8, and 10 foot length. 
Hangers packed. one pair in’ a box, with bolts for doors as well as lag- 
screws and end-caps for the rail and illustrated directions for attaching, 


Send for our. booklet, “Sliding Barn 
Door Equipment,’ showing different styles 
of hangers, and give dealer’s name. 


NATIONAL MEG. CO. 


STERLING, ILLINOIS 


HOLE TO ADJUST HANGER 
AND OIL BEARINGS 


No. 88 Adjustable 


Please quote Buttp1nc AcE when writing to advertisers 
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buildings on which these products can be found are re- 
produced. 


385. Ansonia Automatic Sewage Ejectors. Ansonia 
Mfg. Company, New York City.—Booklet describing 
and illustrating the construction and operation of these 
ejectors. A partial list of installations is given. 

386. Traveling Water Screens. Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago, I1]_—Illustrated book No. 352 covering the sub- 
ject of effectively and economically screening con- 
densing water. Surface condensers are easily clogged 
up by debris contained in the water supply, and it is 
possible to forestall this condition by the use of travel- 
ing screens. 

387. Truscon Standard Buildings. Truscon Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio.—Book showing many il- 
lustrations of standard building built with standard 
stock units. Descriptive text contains some interesting 
data on the various types of Truscon standard buildings. 

388. “Shelby” Seamless Steel Tubes and Their Mak- 
ing. National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa—Book 
describing the manufacture of these seamless steel tubes, 
accompanied by illustrations showing clearly all the 
processes of manufacture through which these tubes 
must pass. A list of the materials used in manufactur- 
ing these tubes is included, as well as data concerning 
the tensile and physical properties of this material. The 
various uses to which it can be put are listed. 

389. “Terrazzolay” Sockets and Strips. P. Galassi 
Corporation, Boston, Mass.—TIllustrated folder describ- 
ing these “Terrazzolay” sockets and strips which, it is 
claimed, will revolutionize the laying of terrazzo. Illus- 
trations show method of applying these sockets and 
strips. 

390. Kyanize Varnishes and Enamels. Boston Var- 
nish Company, Boston, Mass*+—Folder containing a 
series of twelve measured drawings representing notable 
and authentic Colonial types of architecture. Specifica- 
sions for the use of the various Kyanize products are 
included. 

391. A Yard of Garages. Richards-Wilcox Mfg. 
Company, Aurora, Ill—A strip of paper, one yard long, 
showing actual garages all of which are equipped with 
Richards-Wilcox door hangers. 

392. Lock-Joint Wood Columns. Hartmann-Sanders 
Company, Chicago, Ill1—Catalog No. 47 describes and 
illustrates the various styles of Koll’s patent lock-joint 
wood staved and turned columns. Illustrations show 
various types of structures in which these columns have 
been employed. Prices are given. 

393. Hard Léad Products for Buildings. Hoyt Metal 
Company, New York City.—Illustrated leaflet describing 
the various uses to which these products can be put. 

394. Details and Specifications for Counter Balanced 
Window Hardware. L. P. T. Specialty Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill—Folder containing detail drawings of this 
company’s pulleys and chain adjusters for counter bal- 
anced windows which, it is stated, eliminate the sash 
weight boxes and reduce the cost of the frame, the sash 
weights, the ordinary pulleys and nearly half the chain. 
These counter balanced windows are adaptable for use 
in schools, hospitals, office buildings, sleeping porches, 
etc. 

395. Ferrokote for Iron and Steel. The Arlington 
Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio.—Illustrated folder de- 


scribing Arlington Ferrokote for the protection of iron- 
and steel. Paint specifications for Ferrokote are in- 
cluded. Sample show the colors in which Ferrokote is 
manufactured. 

396. Tools. Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, 
Mass.—Pamphlet showing the new tools appearing in 
this company’s catalog No. 14, these tools being addi- 
tions to the Goodell-Pratt lines of tools. Profusely 
illustrated. Prices given. 

397. Bench Machines. J. D. Wallace & Company, 
Chicago, Ill—Illustrated folder describing the Wallace 
bench planers, jointers, circular saws and band saws. 
Testimonal letters are reproduced. 

398. Delco-Light Power Stand. Delco-Light Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio.—Folder illustrating and describing 
this power stand which is capable of operating the 
washing machine, the food chopper and other household 
appliances. This power stand will also be found to be 
very useful around the barn. Its cost of operation is 
very low, two cents an hour being the figure given. 

399. New Precise Parallel Ruling Attachment. New 
Blue Print Paper Company, New York City.—Circular 
describing and illustrating this parallel ruling straight 
edge which may be attached to any drawing board, 
with the complete elimination of cords or wire on the 
surface of the board. This new device may be of any 
length desired and is quickly adjustable to any required 
angle. 

400. Monel Metal Screen Wire Cloth. American Wire 
Fabrics Company, Chicago, Ill—Literature illustrating 
and describing this grade of screen wire cloth which is 
noted for its extreme durability, ‘hardness and strength. 
It is claimed Monel will outlast by far bronze or cop- 
per, and will not deteriorate under any and all con- 
ditions. Samples and prices furnished on request. 

401. Confidential Trade Notes. “Artisto” Products 
and Methods. Art Stone Company; Waynesboro, Pa.— 
Sheet giving synopsis of contents of the new, en- 
larged and improved edition of this book which treats 
of exterior and interior decorative concrete and allied 
lines. It contains, in detail, formulae, methods and 
definite instructions for securing various results. This 
book should prove profitable to any one engaged in, or 
contemplating entering the concrete business. Sold 
by subscription only. 

402. Mineral Wool for Building. U.S. Mineral Wool 
Company, New York City.—Illustrated literature bring- 
ing out the advantages of lining a house with. mineral 
wool which is both fire-proof and vermin-proof. It 
is claimed that mineral wool keeps the cold air out 


in winter, and keeps the heat out in summer. It also 
acts as a deadener and muffles all sounds. 
403. The “Magee” One-Pipe Furnace. Magee Fur- 


nace Company, Inc., Boston, Mass.—Literature illus- 
trating and describing the construction and operation 
of this one-pipe furnace for industrial housing, homes, 
farmhouses, stores, etc. 

404. Varnishes, Paints, Stains, etc. Eugene E. Nice, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—lIllustrated booklet describing the 
various paints put on the market by this company. 
Prices and samples furnished on request. 

405. Samson Spot Sash Cord. Samson Cordage 
Works, Boston, Mass.—Catalog illustrating and de- 
scribing the quality of sash cord manufactured by this 
firm. Samples forwarded on application. 
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[DEVELOPMENTS t by Architects - 
and Builders in the planning of 
houses depend upon the progress of 
the family in the making of homes. 
Hinges came early in this progress. 
They were a development of three 


thousand years ago. 


Today the McKinney Manufactur- 
ing Company is carrying on the de- 
velopment of this product so vital in 
the building of houses for homes. 


Hinges make doors possible. The 
Great American Home is made up of 
some twenty-five million houses. Every 
day in these houses more than six 
hundred million hinges are brought 
into action. Millions of these bear the 
name McKinney. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 


McKinney Hinges and Butts have 
been serving in the Great American 
Home for fifty years. The millions of 
doors they make possible respond 
quickly and quietly—never sagging 
and never squeaking. In design too, 
they contribute harmony for there is 
a hinge to blend with any architectural 
plan. McKinney Hinges set a stand- 
ard by which all hinges may be judged. 


In order to aid Architects and Build- 
ers in selecting proper hinges to blend 
with all buildings, the McKinney Man- 
ufacturing Company is offering a book- 
let on hinges for the home and one on 
hardware for garage doors of all kinds. 
We will gladly send these booklets. 
You should also have a McKinney 
illustrated catalog for your office files. 


Pittsburgh 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 
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A Type of Frame Building 


From O. B. M.—Thinking that readers of Building 
Age would be interested in a type of frame building 
used extensively during the late war for camp and 
.community buildings, and which may also be used to 
advantage for barns, or in fact, any type of frame 
structure of this nature, I am presenting herewith a 
brief description of the same. 

The sills are 4 in. x 6 in., resting on either a founda- 
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placed 3 ft. below the plates. Between the plates and 
this horizontal member the 3 x 3 ft. sliding window 
sashes.are set, as shown in Fig. 1. The method of the 
construction is indicated in the cross section marked 
Fig. 2. No angle or corner braces in the outer walls 
are used. Transverse and longitudinal bracing for the 
6 x 6 in. posts was placed as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
Two rows of inside 6 x 6 in. posts support the rafters 
as shown. - 

The building was sheather and roofed with 1 x 10 
T & G, N.C. pine boards. The boards were laid ver- 
tically for the side walls, the joints being covered by 1 x 
2 in. vertical strips. 

The flooring consisted of 1 x 4 in. boards, laid on 2 x 

8 in. joints. The gables were framed with horizontal 
2x 4in. pieces placed 3 ft. apart vertically and sheather 
vertically the same as the side walls. A door 2 ft. 8 in 
x 7 ft. was provided in each gable end. 
' The same scheme as here shown has been followed 
out in larger buildings of from 50 x 150 ft. to 100 x 300 
ft. in area. Of course, the members must be of suffi- 
cient size where 
there are longer 
spans or heavier 
loads to carry. 
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SPACED 30” 
ON CENTERS 


tion wall or posts driven into the ground about 10 ft. 
apart, leveled and shiplapped together at the joints. 
The sketches shown are of a building 30 ft. wide x 100 
ft. long. The outside wall studding and posts were cut 
9 ft. long, which gave a total height of 10 ft. to the 
top of the wall plates which were of 2 in. x 4 in. stock 
doubled. For each side wall these wall plates rest on 
eleven 6 x 6 in. main wall posts, 10 ft. on centers, and 
between these a horizontal 2 x 4 in. member is framed, 
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Flag Pole 


Erection 


From H. F., Au- 
burn, R. I.—I have 
been commission- 
ed to raise a flag pole on the lawn of a large residence. 
It is desired that the pole be raised fifty feet above 
the ground level and to be made of wood. I know 
nothing about raising flag poles, and find nothing that 
will assist me in any of the books and magazines 
through which I have waded. I would, therefore, be 
glad to have your assistance in this matter. How deep 
should the pole be put into the ground? How large 
should it be at the butt and top? Should it be painted 
with asphalt to ground level, and then with three coats 
of white paint above? Should all fixtures and rope be > 
put on before raising? What kinds of wood and rope 
are best and most durable? Is it necessary to set such 
a pole in a concrete foundation in firm soil? 

Answer—A fifty-foot flag pole or one that extends 
above the level of the ground fifty feet, shoul® be 
set at least eight feet in firm soil, or better yet, ina 
concrete foundation to prevent rotting. Treating that 
part of the pole which will extend below the ground 
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“It’s The Perfect Architectural Enamel” 


HAT’S what painters, decorators and architects say of Johnson’s 
Perfectone Undercoat and Enamel after using it. Are you using the 
best undercoat and enamel for your work? You can’t answer that 
question until you have tried ‘‘Johnson’s’’. 


Make the Test at Our Expense 


We will send you absolutely free and postpaid a pint each of Johnson’s 
Perfectone Undercoat and Enamel so that you can try them in your own 
bath room or on some of your own personal work. This will enable you 
to test the wonderful working qualities of these products and you can 
conveniently watch the work and see how splendidly it wears. 


Johnson’s Perfectone Undercoat is the perfect foun- 
dation for an enameled job—it is elastic, durable, non-porous, has great 
covering power, works freely under the brush and dries hard in from 18 to 24 
hours. It will not run, sag, lap, chip, check, crack or peel. Has wonderful 
smoothness and opacity and will not absorb the enamel. 


Johnson’s Perfectone Enamel is very elastic. It will 
not fade, chip, check, crack or peel. It may be flowed on or brushed out. 
Made in Satine and High Gloss in White and standard tints. 

Write us for the free packages offered above. At the same time we 
will send you our beautiful new color booklet ‘“‘ The Proper Treatment 
for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture’’ which is just off the press. It is n ame 


full of valuable information on Wood Finishing. P [ White- Satine] 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. B.A., Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities" SC. Johnson ©S0" 
Canadian Factory—Brantford pre ne ee 
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level with a creosote preservation is recommended. 
The most serviceable and decorative flag pole is one 
constructed in exactly the same way as is a ship’s 
mast, that is, with a lowermast and topmast. If it is 
built in this way, the lowermast should be about thirty 
feet high, with a twenty-three foot topmast, which al- 
‘ lows three feet for splice at the cross trees. These 
cross trees are constructed in the usual way, with two 
parallel pieces firmly bolted to each side of the lower- 
mast on which the heel or bottom of the topmast will 
rest. At the upper end of the lowermast, there should 
be an iron collar with a loop through which the top- 
mast runs. This lowermast should be not less than 
eight inches in diameter at the butt, preferably ten. 
In the heel of the topmast there should be inserted a 
sheave of hardwood. The method of erecting the low- 
ermast will be identical with that pursued by telephone 
or telegraph linemen. When the hole has been pre- 
pared, the mast is lowered with its butt over the hole, 
and the long poles with rounded sockets on the end 
are taken by the workmen, and the mast lifted to place, 
plumbed, and the soil tamped well around the base in 
the hole, or concrete poured, if the latter is to be used. 

Before raising the lowermast, a rope of proper size 
to rive through the sheave in the topmast should be 
fastened at the top of the lowermast, rive through the 
sheave of the topmast and then through a temporary 
block leashed to the lowermast head so that the top- 
mast may be pulled along through the iron in the 
lowermast head, and settle into its place while it will 
be held by the fid or block. 

It is well to remember that it is extremely difficult 
to go aloft on a flag pole to make any changes or to 
add anything, so that the wire spindle with the gilt 
ball should be fitted to the topmast before it is sent 
aloft, and all the necessary rigging put in place. 

If the mast is one piece, of course, there will be no 
necessity for any topmast, and the process of raising it 
will be very simple. 

The wood used may be either good sound pine or 
spruce, and it is believed that it will give better ser- 
vice and remain more sightly if the mast is simply 
scraped, given two coats of oil and then varnished with 
a reliable spar varnish. If the mast is to be painted, 
the best color will be white, and the procedure will be 
exactly the same as for any out-of-door exposed wood- 
work. 

Do not give the mast too much taper, or make it too 
thin at its upper end, for it must be borne in mind 
that with an ensign hoisted, or perhaps a twelve-foot 
drop, the leverage exerted by a flapping flag during a 
high wind is very considerable, and there is danger 
either of buckling the mast or throwing it to the 
ground with the liability of personal injury to some- 
one. 

The rope used for the flag should be the usual size 
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prescribed by either the Army or Navy for signal hal- 
yards. This is a white lead rope, stands exposure to 
the weather and resists the friction of hard usage. 


Reinforced Wood Brackets 


From O. B. M.—In the accompanying sketch readers 
will observe methods of safely constructing very long 
projecting brackets giving great strength and rigidity. 
The brace A is halved into the piece B at C, thus pre- - 


venting any deflection of D. Should the projection be 
long, say over 10 feet, then extra braces may be intro- 
duced as at E. 


New Directory and Market Data Book. 


Crain’s Market Data Book and Directory of Class, 
Trade and Technical Papers, now on the press, prom- 
ises to be of unusual interest to advertisers generally 
and users of trade and technical papers in particular. 
It not only lists all of the business publications of the 
United States and Canada, giving circulations, rates, 
type page sizes, closing dates, etc., but supplies a mar- 
ket analysis of each trade, profession and industry. 
Thus the reader is given the basic facts of each line in 
which he may be interested, including its buying power, 
buying methods, character of requirements, etc. The 
volume, which is bound in cloth and contains nearly 
500 pages, is published by G. D. Crain, Jr., 417 S. Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 
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FLOORS | 


The Wood-Mosaic Kind \ 
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For every home—Old or New. Can be installed 
by your mechanics. Our 5/16” flooring can be laid 
in old or new houses. We make all kinds and thick- 
nesses; Wood Carpet, strips Plain and Ornamental 
Parquetry, Tongue and Groove Flooring. 


Send accurate measurements of rooms for sketch 
with exact estimate of cost of the flooring required. 
Instructions for laying and finishing accompany all 
orders shipped. 


Send for free catalogue in natural wood colors. 


Wood - Mosaic Company 
New Albany, Indiana 


Asphalt 
Shingles 


Prepared 
' Roofings 


THE IDEAL ROOFING 


For Porch Floors 
Sun Parlors 
Sleeping Balconies 
All Flat Surfaces 


Wherever a durable flashing or a lining for 
a wood box gutter is required— 
Wherever an economical, durable, attract- 
ive covering is needed— 
Con-ser tex Canvas Roofing will give satis- 
faction. It’s a chemically treated heavy cot- 
ton fabric which will not crack, stretch, 
shrink, curl or peel. It’s easy to lay and 
profitable. 


Our Free Booklet, ‘Roofing 
Facts and Figures” illustrates 
and explains the many uses 
and advantages of Con-ser-tex. 


WM. L. BARRELL CO. 


8 Thomas Street 
New York City 


Chieago Distributer California Distribyter 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 
430-440 North Wells St. San Francisco & Los Angeles 
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ROOFING 
PRODUCTS 


Manufactured to fill every need of a roof- 
covering in any climate and by a manufac- 
turing concern whose policies are shaped to 
be “right” from every point of view. 


THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY inc 


BOSTON. MASS. 


REW YORK, CHICAGO WEW ORLEANS 
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New York, FEsruary, 1921 


What Are Builders Thinking 
About loday?r 


FTER the reckless riot of the past six 
A years, the question of economy is be- 
fore us again. The necessary and 
unnecessary waste and extravagance of War 
has had its fling and the cool and sober judg- 
ment of Peace is returning. With it comes 
the realization that extravagance and waste 
must give place to sound common sense 
and rigid economy. 


Builders throughout the country have 
been among the first to recognize this fact 
and their keen perception is reflected in 
the work they are turning out. This work 
is stamped with the mark of economy. 
No longer is it a question of how much can 
we spend, but how much can we save. 


Economy is a much misused and mis- 
understood word. ‘The cheapest pair of 
shoes is not always the most economical. 
Shoes that may typify economy for a 
salesman may be a waste of money for a 
policeman. In simple, everyday English, 
therefore, economy means getting the most 
for your money—getting the best results for 
the money spent. ‘The successful architect 
or builder understands this, and studies the 
needs and requirements of the job in hand. 


An artistic client must have an artistic 
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building; a practical client, a practical 
building; a conservative client, a conserva- 
tive building. Because the client is artistic, 
however, it does not follow that the building 
need not be practical. It should be prac- 
tical, but first of all it must be artistic. 


The builder or architect must, therefore, 
be a good reader of men. His ultimate 
success depends upon this. Generally his 
client knows vaguely what he wants, but it 
is difficult for him to picture it concretely 
to someone else. ‘The architect supplies 
this gap and brings to life the thought 
which is in his client’s mind but which 
he can express only hazily. 


Materials are selected with due regard 
to the character of the building, which 
again depends upon the character of the 
man or people who are going to live in 
it. If it is a store, the determining factor 
is the character of the customer. In short, 
the character of the building depends upon 
the character of the person or people who 
are “paying the freight.” When the charac- 
ter of the materials is determined, they are 
then selected with a view to getting the 
most for the money. This is the spirit that 
characterizes building today more than 
ever before. 


BUILDING AGE 
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Rebuilding the 
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Gity of Halifax 
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How Well the Halifax Relief Commission Did Its Work Is Shown in This 


ie -eArticte 
By A.J. R. Curtis 


HE story of the recent permanent rehousing Momentary relief measures came first. They were 
enterprise at Halifax, N. S., starts with an followed by the organization by the Canadian Gov- 
explosion in Halifax harbor on December 6, ernment of the Halifax Relief Commission. In the 

1917. The explosion followed the collision of a Bel- short period of 20 months, this commission provided 
gian relief ship with a steamer carrying a cargo of temporary quarters for 5,000 persons, entirely 
T.N.T. The force of the concussion seems to have cleaned up the devastated area, repaired some 8,000: 
been deflected toward a residential section in the houses and built 700 houses of permanent construc- 
northern portion of the city, probably due to the tion. The commission retained as its architects, Ross 
contour of the opposite hills as well as to the position and MacDonald of Montreal, and secured the able 
of the ill-fated munitions ship. services of Thomas Adams, town planning advisor of 
DESTRUCTION WAS COMPLETE the Dominion Government. 
In an area of over two square miles not a struc- VARIETY IN Types or Houses { 


ture of any description was left standing except a 
solitary building of heavy _____ 


reinforced concrete con- 
struction. The wreckage 
immediately caught fire 
and the _ conflagration 
raged unrestricted until 
almost everything burna- 
ble in the district had been 
consumed. The blaze was 
finally extinguished and 
the finishing touches were 
put on the catastrophe by 
a furious winter blizzard. 
When the toll was count- 
ed, it was found that over 
1500 lives were lost and 
many families left with- 
out shelter in the rigors 
of Nova Scotian winter. 


On the Edge of the Destroyed Area. 


Eight thousand houses like those at the right were repaired and 
made livable again. 
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The permanent housing includes a court develop- 


ment of 326 dwellings of 
concrete block construc- 
tion, a few frame dwell- 
ings in a group, and a con- 
siderable number of scat- 
tered individual houses of 
concrete block. All of the 
buildings in the court de- 
velopment accommo- 
date from two to six fam- 
ilies. There are six gen- 
eral types of buildings 
containing four apart- 
ments each, which, with 
detail changes, give 24 dif- 
ferent designs. Among 
the buildings housing six 
families each, there are 
five different general types 
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Large Type Two-Family House 


Good architecture and material have combined to overcome preju- 
dice against the concrete block. 


and among the two-family buildings there are six 
general types. 

All of these houses are so arranged that each 
family has the use of individual front and rear en- 
trances as well as porches. All entrances have ves- 
tibules. Electric lighting has been installed through- 


Wall Construction 


Above the first floor the walls are of single block construction, ° 
+ carrying furring strips, bishopric board and plaster or wood lath 
and plaster. 
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Double Wall Construction 
Note arrangement of first floor joists. 


out, and the plumbing in kitchen and bathroom is 
modern. Laundry tubs have been placed in the 
basements. The method of heating is varied and 
consists of hot water, warm-air furnace and stove. 
The work was handled by the Richmond Construc- 
tion Company, Halifax, on general contract. 
Foundations for all of the houses are of monolithic 
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House Illustrated Above 
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concrete, 12 in. in width. Subgrade 
conditions vary considerably, some of 
the houses being located on rock, oth- 
ers on deep fills and others on bog. 
Some of the footings go as deep as 
5 ft. 6 in. below grade, although a 
depth of 4 ft. has been assumed to be 
sufficient to get below frost. All ex- 
terior surfaces of foundations are 
painted with an asphaltic compound 
and tile drains are laid around all walls, 
in most cases approximately on a level 
with the bottom of the foundations. 
All of the houses have good basements 
with concrete floors 4 ft. below grade. 
The walls, from grade to eaves, are 
of,concrete block of the design shown 
in an accompanying illustration. The 
blocks are 24 in. long by 9 in. high, laid 
in 3 in. struck joints of 1:3 Portland 
cement and sand mortar. All block 
used on exposed portions of first story 
walls are faced with concrete made of a special 
facing of marble, feldspar and white Portland 
cement. This gives a pleasing color and texture. 
Some of the houses have upper walls of the same 
kind of block, but the greater number have plain 
rough surfaced block above the first story and carry 
two coats of gray Portland cement stucco divided 
off with half-timber panels. The stucco is applied di- 
rectly to the concrete blocks and panel strips are at- 
tached to wooden plugs left in the mortar joints. 
Two courses of double wall block construction are 
laid on the monolithic foundation, which terminates 
at grade. The inner row of block is discontinued 
at this point, being used to support the wooden floor 


Four-Family House 
There are 37 houses of this type. 
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Six-Family House 


The upper story is of plain block and stucco without panels. 


joists. The outer single wall continues/to the roof, 
the second floor being supported as shown in the il- 
lustration. Fire walls in all of the buildings are of 
12 in. double wall construction to the roof. Chim- 
neys are brick with a fire-clay flue lining. The sills 
and lintels, caps and other pieces of masonry trim 
are concrete, pre-cast in wooden molds, and surfaced 
with a mixture of white marble and white Portland 
cement. 

To the lugs of the block 2” x 3” furring strips are 
attached. This provides a base for bishopric board, 
to which the plaster is applied. The roofs are cov- 
ered with dark slate on wood frame, the latter be- 
ing securely anchored to the walls by means of tie 
rods extending through the last two 
courses of block. 

The Halifax houses have proved 
satisfactory from every viewpoint. 
They have been found to be equally 
well adapted for either rental or sale. 
The relief commission operates on both 
plans and houses in this area are occu- 
pied by installment purchasers and 
renters as well. The first cost of the 
concrete block houses was found to be 
103 per cent. of the estimated cost of 
a frame and shingle structure, 102 per 
cent. of the cost of a frame with drop 
siding, 95 per cent. of the cost of brick 
and 89 per cent. of the cost of mono- 
lithic concrete. Moderate initial cost, 
combined with almost entire freedom 
from exterior maintenance, have made 
for these houses an unusually econom- 
ical showing. 


In this issue we are 
publishing Part I 
of Mr. Van Gaas- 
beek’s article on 
roof framing. We 
believe this article 
presents clearly the 
proper method of 
building a frame 
roof. This matter 
is of sufficient in- 
terest and contains 


sutticient informa- 
tion to warrant the 
space, and we are 
glad to present it |) 
to our friends in- 
terested in building. 
Part II will con- 
tinue the story of 
roof construction, 
and will appear in 
March, and Part 
III will follow in 
A pril.—EDITor. 


How to Lay Out a Frame Root 
By Richard M. Van Gaasbeek« 
Parted 


N the March, 1920, issue of BurtpING AGE, 
pages 48 and 49, two illustrations are shown of 
photographs of a house at Lansdowne, Pa., 

designed by Heacock & Hokanson, architects. The 
appearance of the roof attracted the attention of the 
students in the roof framing classes at Pratt Insti- 
‘ tute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and they undertook to lay out 
a similar roof with such modifications as to embody 
as many of the principles of roof framing as possible 
in the one problem. The plan, Fig. 1, shows the 
basis of the study of the subject as outlined in this 
article. 


Roor FRAMING Is A FASCINATING PROBLEM 


Roof framing is probably the most fascinating 
and interesting subject that the carpenter has to deal 
with, and one that is not generally understood. It 
is a study of the steel square, the knowledge of which 
is indispensable in layout work. It not only teaches 
mechanics how to use the square, but it teaches them 
how to think mechanically, and offers an excellent 
opportunity for them to learn plan reading, an under- 
standing of which will materially help them to solve 
many unusual problems encountered in practicing 
their trade. 

By the term, “plan reading,” is not meant the 
taking off of quantities as generally implied, but the 
picturing in the mind of the mechanical construction 
of a project from a design or sketch submitted by 
an architect or owner. This foresight and an under- 
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oe of Science and. Technology, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
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standing of trade principles are both essential re- 
quirements in qualifying mechanics to make intelli- 
gent shop layouts from which can be listed the nec- 
essary dimensions (thickness, width and length) of 
all stock to be used in completing a given job. This 
is an art that a great many do not possess, but one 
that can be and should be acquired. 


BEvELS MAKE THE PROBLEM DIFFICULT 


The framing of a roof is developed on the plan, 
that is, all lines are laid out on a level surface. The 
intersections of the various center lines of the rafters 
give the necessary bevels at these intersections. In 
picking up the bevels from the plan, mechanics for- 
get that they must also be applied on the same plane 
or on a level line. Many men cannot understand 
why such bevels taken from the plan cannot be 
applied directly on the top edge of the rafter, which 
in its relative position forms the pitch of the roof. 
It is not easy for them to picture in their minds a 
roof in elevation while looking at it in plan or on 
the layout. 

It is a life study to understand the steel square 
thoroughly. Mechanics, with whom the writer . 
works, and men he is trying to help, are handi- 
capped because of lack of previous training. Very 
few have spent any time in the study of geometry, 
the law of angles and higher mathematics. The 
writer, therefore, has had to study the presentation 
of his subject with a view to avoiding the use of 
complicated diagrams, and he realizes that to be 
practical, the solution of a problem must first of all 
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be simple. Further, it must be easy to remember 
when once solved. Simple, practical methods are 
used that can be easily under stood and mastered by 
the average mechanic. 

Space will not permit for a description of the 
terms used in roof framing, or a discussion of the 
application of the fence and square on the stock, but 
an effort will be made to simplify the picking up of 
the bevels, lengths and angles from the plan and 
transferring them on to the stock used in the roof. 


STRENGTH OF Roor Must Bre CONSIDERED 


The strength of the roof should be considered in 
laying out. 


It should be so framed as to carry its 


BS” 
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Rafters are 
numbered. ip 
Other mem- 
bers are ' 

lettered 


own weight without sagging and it should be strong 
enough to support the weight of a heavy snowfall. 
Where possible all hips and valleys should have some 
tie with the ridge and plate. Although the entire 
length of the hip or valley may not be needed to get 
the desired outer effect of the roof, it will make a 
much stronger roof to run these timbers to the 
plate and cut jack rafters on either side of the hip 
or valley, rather than frame the jack in one length 
and stop the hip or valley in the center of the roof. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show to elevations of the roof. 
These are intended to aid the student in studying the 
working plan of the roof shown in Fig. 1. While 
working from the plan the mechanic must picture 
these elevations in his mind. All measurements 
must be taken from the center line on the top edge 
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Boi he, a WG onan -2 a. PACA LINE? 
FIG.1 
WORKING PLAN OF ROOF 


of the rafter and either from a plumb line or level 
line. The plan of the roof shows only center lines 
of the rafters and ridges. It makes no difference, 
therefore, what size the timbers are, the length for 
corresponding runs will be the same. 


Meruop oF TAKING MEASUREMENTS 


Throughout the study it is important to keep this 
in mind and not forget the center line on the top 
edge. With a rafter intersecting a hip or valley, the 
measurements are taken to the center of the hip or 
valley. With a rafter intersecting a ridge the meas- 
urements are taken to the center of the ridge. After 


determining the lengths of the rafters, proper allow- 
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ances must be deducted according to the size of the 
stock used in order to find the distance to the outer 
edge of the stock or the cutting length. 

For example, where a hip or valley rafter inter- 
sects a ridge, deduct one-half the diagonal of the 
ridge from the hip or valley, AB, Fig. 4. Where a 
common or jack rafter intersects a ridge, deduct one- 
half the thickness of the ridge, CD, Fig. 4. Where 
a hip or valley intersects another hip or valley at 
right angles, deduct one-half the thickness of the hip 
or valley, EF, Fig. 4. Wherever a jack rafter inter- 
sects a hip or valley, deduct one-half the diagonal of 
the hip or valley, GH, Fig. 4. Taking the measure- 
ments from the top edge and on the center line of a 
rafter overcomes any variation in the sizes of the 
timber, brings the top edges in alignment for the 
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roof boards and gives the actual length and a definite 
location for each and every rafter. 


LayING Out THE RooFr 


The first step in building a roof of this kind is to 
lay it out as shown in Fig. 1, laying out center lines 
only. The writer generally uses a 1” scale, so that 
when measurements are taken from the layout, they 
may be called feet instead of inches, giving the full 


View Showing Roof Frame in Course of Construction 


The cut at the head of the article shows the other side 
of the same roof. 


size measurements. That is, every measurement 
taken from the scale will be twelve times as long 
in full size. A measurement 6” long on the layout 
would be 6’-0” in full size; a measurement 1214” 
long on the layout would be 12’-6” in full size. 

The layout may be made on a sheet of detail paper 
or ona board. The accuracy of the layout will have 
a great deal to do with the correct lengths and fits 
of the rafters and will be a big time-saver in the long 
run. The measurements should be exact, as the least 
variation magnifies, so that the rafters will not fit 
the location intended for them. Number each rafter 
on the layout and give a corresponding number to the 
stock used, so that it can be readily identified. 


TIMBER SIZES 


In.addition to the layout certain other information 
is necessary before the rafters can be laid out. The 
sizes of the timbers must be known, the width of the 
facia, the pitch, the projection and the height of the 
wall plate must be determined. The architect gives 
the pitch, facia and projection, or the lines of the 
building that are visible. Generally he does not give 
the lines that are unseen. The mechanic must know, 
therefore, how to develop his problem, to determine 
certain distances. Referring to Fig. 5, the rafter 


must have a good seat cut CE, but it must not be 
weakened between CD. These distances are a mat- 
ter of judgment and are left to the discretion of the 
mechanic in laying out his work. 

Lay in the lines of the rafter as shown to the 
required pitch. Measure down on the facia line AB 
from the top edge the width of the facia taken from 
the specifications and produce the plancher level. 
Measure in from the facia line the width of the pro- 
jection and produce another line parallel to it for 
the wall line D. Determine upon the distance CD 
so that the rafter will stand the necessary weight 
that is likely to come upon it and lay in the plate 
level E. Measure the distance from the plate level 
FE to the plancher level G. Since the plancher level ’ 
and the plate level carry around the building on the 


COMMON RAFTER, 


FIG. 4 


Showing hip 
rafter intersecting 
ridge; two hip 
rafters intersect- 
ing each other at 
right angles; jack 
rafter intersecting 
a hip; the inter- 
section of a com- 
mon rafter with 
the ridge. 


same level, this distance as used on all rafters, com- 
mon, jack, hip or valley rafters, is a constant meas- 
urement. 

The following sizes of stock and measurements are 
those used in framing this particular model. The 
layout was made to 1” scale and the model was also 
built to the same scale, making the problem an in- 
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dividual study which would not be possible in fram- 
ing a full-size roof. The sizes of the stock were in- 
creased somewhat from 1” scale to give better nailing 
and fastening, but this does not impair the appear- 
ance of the model or in any way affect the practical 
experience of the mechanic or the demonstration of 
the fundamental principles involved. 


S1zEs oF Stock USED 


Plate 7% x 2” 

Hip and valley rafters 34 x 1%” 
Common and valley rafters 4%x7%” 
Ridge 3g x 11%” 

Projection 2” 

Facia 4” 

Plancher level to plate level 174” 


¢<<__———« WALL LINE 


X. <____=FACIA LINE 


_ Showing How to Provide a Good Seat for the Rafter 
Without Weakening It 


Pitch 12” in one foot (one-half pitch) 
Dimensions( see plan) 
Rafters spaced 2” on centers 


(To be continued ) 
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Beauty vs. Service. 


Shall a house be beautiful first and serviceable 
next, or shall it first be serviceable and the question 
of its beauty be secondary in importance? This is 
a question that will have as many different answers 
as there are people answering it, but we are just 
enough interested in knowing what you think to ask 
anyone who has some ideas on the subject to tell us 
about them. They need not agree with ours nor 
with anybody else’s, but if they are good ideas we 
want to know about them. The best ideas we are 
going to print and pay for. 

Of course, we have all heard that beauty is only 
skin deep. Just what does that mean? Can a per- 
son with a bad character inside be beautiful outside? 
Is such a person of any value to the community? Is 
a house of any value as a house if-it has a perfectly 
beautiful exterior and interior but is so arranged 
that it is inconvenient and gives poor service? 

Should a man be allowed to build such a house? 
Is it not the duty of the builder who is also building 
a reputation to call such defects to the prospective 
owner’s attention, and even to refuse to build it if 
the owner insists? Does a layman know enough 
about a house to give the final decision on the mat- 
ter? We want to know what you think. 

Remember that the man who builds the house does 
not always live in it until it either burns down or is 
torn down. Perhaps he sells it and someone else 
must live in the house he has built. 

Just where does the beauty of a house cease to be 
important, and where does its convenience and ser- 
viceability come in? Which is first for considera- 
tion, or are they both of equal importance? 

We believe that builders are desirous to give 
people what they want and are interested in know- 
ing how people in general feel about questions such 
as this. This is one reason for asking it. 

We also believe that since builders come into con- 
tact with a large number of people of varying wants 
and tastes and since building has been a life study 
with them, they will have some valuable ideas and 
suggestions to offer. 

For these reasons we would like to hear from 
builders, owners, prospective owners and renters. 
What do you think? 


Keeping Building Costs 
How One Contractor Keeps Costs Under the Cost-plus-fixed-fee Contract 
By F. A. Wells* 


to do without adequate cost records, both 

as a check on the job in progress and as a 
basis for future estimating. The simpler the sys- 
tem' of accounting is, the better. Any refinements 
further than those necessary to give the actual data 
are a waste of time and money. Some contractors 
keep their books under their hats or in the left-hand 
pocket of their coats, where all invoices go prepara- 
tory to paying. At the opposite extreme are firms 
who maintain a complicated system of accounts, both 
at the job and at the home office. 

Accounting methods sufficient for the lump-sum 
contract may be insufficient for the cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract, under which the owner and architect 
must have access to the accounts at all times. We 
have found the following system to be adequate for 


N O contractor who values his capital can afford 
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cost-plus jobs. With only a few changes this is the 
system put into effect on such work as the four ware- 
houses we have built for Montgomery Ward & Co., 
at Chicago and Kansas City, the Butler Brothers’ 
Chicago Mail Order Warehouse, Rand McNally & 
Company’s Chicago publishing house, and other simi- 
lar work in this country and Canada. 
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UrGE Owners To INspect Booxs 


Occasionally we have found an owner who pre- 
fers to be given such data as will permit his own 
accountants to keep a complete system of books. 
Generally, however, our accounts, kept on the job 
and open at all times for inspection, are considered 
sufficient, in view of the detail statements we render 
to the owner every two weeks. These bear the ap- 
proval of the owner’s representative, who is desig- 


*Vice-President Wells Brothers Construction Company, Chicago. 
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nated for that purpose. We urge owners to have 
their auditors frequently make examinations of ac- 
counts for their own satisfaction. 

In the system we are now using, the combined 
Cashbook, Voucher Record and Ledger is used for 
the recording of all cash received. All cash dis- 
bursed by vouchers and all journal entries also ap- 
pear here. 

Invoices and payrolls are recorded in the combined 
Invoice and Payroll Register. The invoices and pay- 
rolls are numbered consecutively. This register has 
columns for date, invoice number, vendor’s name, 
total amounts, both debit and credit and individual 
columns for the twenty main accounts used in dis- 
tribution of costs. The register represents an ab- 
solute detail control of all approved charges against 
the job, since only audited and approved items are 
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given a register number or entered. The payrolls 
are given register numbers and approved the same 
as invoices. The office copies of all invoices are filed 
in numerical order in an ordinary letter file drawer. 
These are bound in numerical order in lots of fifty 
to one hundred, using an ordinary heavy file folder 
for cover, clamping the invoice to the folder. 

The Detail Cost Record is used for recording in 
detail the distribution of costs among the main ac- 
counts as shown on the Invoice Register. 

When invoices come in from the vendors they are 
recorded in the Accounts Payable (or Vendor's Ac- 
counts) Record. After the invoices have been en- 
tered in the Invoice Register and Detail Cost Record 
they are entered as a credit to the vendor in Ac- 
counts Payable. Each vendor has a separate page 
or sheet. After the entry is made, it is placed in the 
file under the vendor’s name until ready for pay- 
ment. When payment is made, it is vouchered and 
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charged to Accounts Payable (Vendor’s Accounts) 
and Cash is credited. 

Purchase orders are made out in quadruplicate. 
The original is sent to the vendor; the duplicate is 
filed numerically in the order register ; the triplicate 
is filed in the open order file under the vendor’s 
name; the quadruplicate, which forms the material 
receipt or tally sheet, is filed by the office material 
clerk awaiting receipt of material. Upon receipt of 
materials, the office clerk checks and signs the mate- 
rial receipt portion of the order and files it complete 
with supporting delivery tickets, etc., while awaiting 
invoices. Upon receipt of the invoices they are 
checked against material receipt or tally sheet for 
receipt of material. Extensions, prices and footings 
are checked and certified. Cost distribution is 
checked and entered. The invoice is then audited for 
discount and cost distribution and certified. 
then passed to the superintendent for his approval 
and the approval of the owner’s representative. 

When the invoice is returned approved by the su- 
perintendent, the bookkeeper gives it the numerical 


register number.and enters it in the Invoice Register. 


Only fully approved invoices are given a register 
number. The invoice is then posted to the credit of 
the vendor in Accounts Payable and a charge is made 
in the Detail Cost Record. 

Accumulated totals in the Invoice Register are 
journalized in the Ledger, which is also the Voucher 
Record. This done at daily, weekly or semi-monthly 
periods, as is found practical. 


fais. 


We have found the voucher check system to be 
the most convenient. The voucher is made in quad- 
ruplicate at the construction office on the job and 
the approval of the owner’s representative is often 
indicated on all copies of the voucher. The check or 
original voucher goes to the vendor, the duplicate 
to our general office for our records, the triplicate 
is kept as the job record and the quadruplicate is the 
owner’s copy, which is forwarded to the vendor with 
the original, to be receipted by him and returned. 
At intervals we furnish the owner with a statement 
showing vouchers paid and receipted vouchers are 
attached. 


Form oF ACCOUNTING FoLLows ForM OF 
ESTIMATE 


Since an important purpose of cost accounting is 
to give an adequate basis for future estimating, it is 
of importance that so far as practicable the form of 
cost accounting shall follow the form of an estimate. 
This is not practicable to the last subdivision of 
each of our general accounts, but it is sufficient to 
permit intelligent use of all cost figures. With such 
figures it is possible to compare not only final costs, 
but costs at any stage of the job, with the original 
estimated cost for that portion of the contract. We 
frequently divide our estimate by floors (in the case 
of a many-storied building) in order to have a check 
upon quantities and upon expenditure at several 
stages of the work. 

We use the decimal system in the classification of 
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The classes of work which we shall 
discuss here number from 700 to 900, inclusive, and 


our accounts. 


are used on all our construction jobs. Items embrac- 
ing assets and liabilities appear on our general books 
and also have their range of numbers, but discussion 
of these will be omitted from this article. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS 


The general distribution of construction costs is 


under the following headings: 


710 Excavation 810 Field overhead 

720 Caissons 820 Extra work 

730 Footings 8380 Subcontracts 

740 Trench and wall 840 Extra work (subcontract) 
750 Concrete and fireproofing 850 

760 Masonry 860 

770 Carpentry 870 Repair contracts 

780 880 

790 890 Company expense (not 


800 Plant expense chargeable to owner) 


A subdivision of headings 710-790 is made be- 
tween the items labor (1), material (2) and liability 
insurance (3). Thus, labor in excavation would be 
711, material in excavation 712 and liability insur- 
ance in excavation 713. 


SUBDIVISIONS BETWEEN MATERIAL AND LABOR 


A further division of the various kinds of labor 
and material is made. The following classifications 
illustrate this point: 


LABOR MATERIAL | 
711.01 Digging (general) 712.01 Lumber : 
711.02 Digging and subbasement 712.02 Underpinning adjacent 
711.03 Sheeting and _ shoring building 
banks 712.03 Rings (steel) 
711.04 Shoring adjacent build- 712.04 Cement. 
ing 


For convenience we have listed the charges of la- 
bor and material in the order they usually appear in 
building construction costs: 
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LABOR MATERIAL 
.01 Digging (general) .01 Lumber 
.02 Digging subbasement .02 Underpinning adjacent 
.03 Sheeting and bracing buildings 
banks .03 Rings (steel) 
04 Shoring adjacent buildings .04 Cement 
.05 Underpinning adjacent .05 Sand 
buildings -06 Stone 
.06 Pumping 07 Brick 
.0OT Back-filling and grading -08 Wall tie and inserts 
.08. Cutting old footings 09 Steel (structural) 
.09 10 Steel (reinforcing) 
10 Placing laggings and rings 11 Nails and, wire 
10 Ventilating 12 Clamps, purchased or 
12, Mixing and. placing con- rented 
crete a3" -Tile 
18 Building forms, general .14 Protection (lumber, etc.) 
14 Building forms, exterior 15 Terra cotta 
columns 16 Granite 
15 Building forms, interior .25 Frames and sash 
columns .30 Interior trim 
16 Building forms, spandrels 35 Coping 


23 Lay brick 

.26 Bend steel 

.35 Set cut stone 

44 Fit and hang doors 

.56 Unload, and handle mate- 
rial, etc. 

.60 Clean up rubbish 


Should charges be made in connection with car- 
pentry or concrete and fireproofing (item 750) they 


would follow the same order as in excavation. For 
example: 
CONCRETE AND FIRE- CARPENTRY 
PROOFING 771.44 (Labor)—Fit and hang 
751.12 (Labor)—Mixing and doors 
placing concrete 772.25 (Material) —Frames 
752.04 (Material)—Cement and sash 


Subdivision 800 covers plant expense and con- 
forms with the subclassification of the 700 accounts 
as much as practicable. For example: 


801 Excavation 806 Masonry 

802 Caissons 807 

803 Footings 808 

804 Sawmill 809 General (items charged) 
805 Concrete and fireproofing to general equipment) 


A further typical subdivision of the accounts 
under this heading is: 
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Form of Building Contract based upon 


Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee 


“THIS AGREEMENT made this............. 5 oe | 
DS, San! EERE Eee eee 19........ between 


a domestic corporation hereinafter called the Owner, party of the 
first part, and WELLS BROTHERS CONSTRUCTION CO., a 
domestic corporation, hereinafter called the Contractor, party of 
the second part, 

WITNESSETH, That whereas, the Owner desires to erect 


edged, it 'is agreed as follows: 
Plans and Specifications when Completed 
Become a Part of this Contract. 
Art. 1. The Contractor agrees to provide all the labor and 


material and to do all things necessary for the proper construction 
and completion of the 


in conformity with the plans and specifications prepared and to 
be prepared by.. 


said plans and specifications to be identified by the signature of 
the parties hereto and made part of this contract. If anything in 
the specifications is inconsistent with this agreement, the agree- 
ment shall govern. 


Owner and Architect Must be Satisfied. 

Art, 2. It is agreed that the work included in this contract is 
to be done under the direction of the said Architect and to the 
entire satisfaction of the said Owner and Architect, and that the 
decision of the Architect as to the true construction and meaning 
of the said plans and specifications shall be final and binding 
upon both parties hereto. 


A Minimum of Subcontracts Stated in a 
Percentage of Total. 

Art. 3. It is agreed that the Contractor will himself execute 
‘the main part of the work, namely, excavation, plain and rein- 
forced concrete work, masonry, waterproofing, tile partitions, and 
rough and finished carpentry, and that no profit on the actual cost 
of material and labor entering into these branches shall go to any 
‘subcontractor. The work to be executed by this Contractor 
athounts roughly to sixty per cent (60%) of the cost of the com 
pleted buildings. 


Owner and Architect Approve all Bids Before _ 
Letting of Subcontracts or Ordering of Materials. 
Art. 4, After the approval of the plans and specifications by 
the Owner, the Contractor shall obtain bids for material, for 
labor. and subcontracts from such responsible parties as are 
willing to make bids, and shall submit said bids to the Owner 
and Architect and shall co-operate in securing good competition 
and the best prices obtainable for labor, material and subcontracts 
thereon. All contracts for material and labor and all subcontracts 
shall be subject to the approval of the Owner and Architect and 
copies thereof filed with the Owner and Architect. 


Builder Assumes Full Responsibility as 
Construction Manager for the Owner. 

Art. 5. The Contractor recognizes the relations of trust and 
confidence established between him and the Owner by this 
contract. He covenants with the Owner to furnish his best skill 
and judgment and to co-operate with the Architect in forwarding 


the interests of the Owner. He agrees to furnish efficient business’ 


administration and superintendence and to use every effort to 
keep upon the work at all times an adequate supply of workmen 
and materials, and to secure its execution in the best and soundest 
way and in the most expeditious and economical manner con- 
sistent with the interests of the Owner. 

Art. 6. The Contractor shall keep accurate and detailed books 
of account in the construction office at the building, open to the 
inspection of the Owner and Architect at all times. The Con- 
tractor will allow the Owner the benefit of any and all discounts 
taken or received and shall at all times act in good faith and to 
the best-advantage of the Owner in the purchase of materials, in 
the employment of labor and in all its conduct and activities 
relative thereto. ~~ 7 


Bed Dollars (¢. 
on the first of each month, commencing the. 


Possible Misunderstandings. 


Art. 8. (a) By actual net cost set forth herein is meant all 
sums which the Contractor shall expend in the erection and 
completion of the buildings as called fot by the plans, excepting 
office expenses, rent, salaries, light and: other office charges of 
the Contractor at its main office in Chicago. The Contractor will 
not include in the cost of the buildings the salary of the executive 
officers of the corporation, or the Accounting and Contract Depart- 
ments at its main office in Chicago, but the salary of its resident 
superintendent, auditor, foremen, clerks, etc., who may be 
located at the building for this contract, shall be included in the 
cost of the buildings. 


_ (b). As part of the net cost of the building the Contractor will 
include the actual cost to the Contractor in the preparation, 
inspection, delivery and removal of materials, tools and equip- 
ment; all expenditures for superintendence and payrolls, all 
expenditures for transportation and traveling expense of the 
officers and employees of the company for expediting the work 
under contract; the cost of equipment and expense of temporary 
office at the building; the cost of liability and compensation 
insurance. The plant and equipment required for the work shall 
be included in the cost of the building on a monthly rental basis, 
as per schedule hereto attached and made a part of this agree- 
ment. All perishable tools, materials and supplies delivered 
to the building by the Contractor for temporary purposes shall 
be charged to the cost of the work not exceeding standard market 
pricés, subject to the approval of the Owner or his authorized 
agent. The lumber furnished shall be charged as part of the 
cost of the work at its cost to the Contractor. All lumber and 
other materials and supplies left over after completion shall be 
sold on the premises for the: best-prices obtainable after five 
days’ notice in writing by the Contractor to the Owner, and the 
proceeds will be paid to the Contractor and credited as a reduction 
in the cost of the buildings. 


90% of Savings Under Preliminary Estimate 
Accrues to Owner. 
Art. 9. Whereas, it has been decided to erect the buildings 
above described, and whereas a careful and conservative estimate 
of the entire cost of the buildings shows that it should not exceed 


¥ ei Dollars ($. ) 
the Owner will pay the Contractor ten per cent (10%) of any 
saving effected below the figure, 


Operation Financed with Owner’s Funds 
Advanced Semi-Monthly. 


Art. 10. (a) The Contractor and Owner especially agree that 


the Owner will provide funds at all times in. 


for 
the payment of all payrolls, bills for material, and local expendi- 
tures on the work included under this contract, and to provide 
funds for discounting all bills for materials and supplies of every 
kind for the benefit of the Owner as far as discounts may be 
obtained. These payments shall be considered as advances on 
account of the contract and shall be credited on the semi-monthly 
estimates for payment. All payments by the Owner to the 
Contractor under this contract (except payments on account of 
the Contractor’s fee), shall be deposited in a special bank account 
established by the Contractor for this contract. All checks 
against this special bank account will require the counter-signature 
of the Owner’s representative. 

(b) The Contractor will render to the Owner or the Owner’s 
authorized representative on or about the 1st and 15th of each 
month, a statement of the expense, payrolls, bills for material, 
tools,-subcontractor’s estimates, vouchers, etc., for payment. 
This statement will constitute the Contractor’s application for 
payment and shall be checked and approved by the Architect and 


the Owner or his authorized agent, whereupon the amount shown 


to be due by the approved statement shall be paid in current 
funds. Payrolls to be verified under oath if required. If vouchers 
be not objected to in writing within 30 days after delivery to the 
Owner or his authorized agent, the items of expenditure embraced 
therein shall be deemed to be approved by the Owner. 


Builder Guarantees Owner Against 
Suits and Claims. 


Art. 11. (a) The Contractor shall procure for the Owner and 
Contractor and deliver to the Owner, policies for workmen's 
compensation, public liability in $10,000 and $20,000 limits, or 
such higher amounts as may be desirable at the Owner’s option, 
and Owner’s contingent liability insurance in the London Guaran- 
tee & Accident Co., Limited, casualty and payroll insurance, and 
the net premiums for the same shall be charged as part of the 
cost of the buildings. And theZsaid Contractor hereby agrees to 
save and to hold harmless the said Owner of, from and against 
all suits, claims and demands based upon any alleged injury to 
persons which may occur or be alleged to have occurred by or on 
account of any act or omission on the part of the said Contractor, 
the subcontractors or any of their servants or agents. 

(b) The Owner agrees to carry fire and tornado insurance 
covering all materials, equipment, construction work, etc., in and 
around the building, protecting the parties hereto as their interests 
may appear. It is especially agreed that the Contractor shall not 
be held responsible or liable for any loss, damage, detention or 
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delay caused by fire, cyclone, strikes, lockouts, civil or military 
authority, insurrection or riot, or other causes beyond the control 
of the Contractor. 


Definite Promise of Delivery. 


Art. 12. All work in connection with said buildings shall be 
carried on with all possible speed consistent with reasonable cost, 
good workmanship and safety of construction and whereas, time 
is the essence of this contract, the Contractor agrees to commence 
work immediately after the site for same is delivered to him by 
the Owner. It is agreed that the erection of said buildings shall 
progress continuously except for strikes, lockouts, and the acts 
of God, or other delays beyond the control of the Contractor, with 
the intent that the buildings shall be ready for substantial occu- 
pancy on or before the expiration Of... -..-.e.-e-ceeeeenees -months 
‘from the date that site for the building is delivered to the Con- 
tractor by the Owner. 


“Changes” Bring No Added Profit to Builder. 


Art. 13. The Owner or Architect, may from time to time, 
by written instructions to the Contractor, make changes in the 
drawings and specifications, issue additional instructions, require 
additional work or direct the omission of work previously ordered, 
and the provisions of this contract shall apply to all such changes, 
modifications and additions with the same effect as if they were 
embodied in the original drawings and specifications. The: cost 
of all such changes is to merge in the final cost of the work. No 
changes involving additional cost shall be made in the work under 
this contract except upon written order of the Architect or Owner. 
The amount to be added to the estimated price under this contract 
on account of such changes shall be the estimated cost to the 
Contractor for doing the work, including liability insurance, plus 
ten per cent (10%) for a margin of safety to protect the Con- 
tractor’s portion of any savings below the estimated price. 


No Profit on Temporary Heat. 


Art. 14. No temporary heat is included in the estimated 
price; should temporary heat be required in order that the work 
may proceed during cold weather, the Architect or Owner shall 
authorize such temporary heat, as an addition to the estimated 
price on the basis of actual cost to the Contractor, including 


liability insurance, plus ten per cent (10%) for a margin of 
safety to protect the Contractor’s portion of any savings below the 
estimated price. 

It is especially agreed that the term ‘“‘ Temporary Heat’’ 
includes all preparation for the temporary heating of the building 
and for the heating of concrete and masons’ materials; the 
furnishing of temporary heat; all salamanders, stoves, labor, 
attendance, liability and compensation insurance, all temporary 
enclosure of the buildings with canvas or otherwise, all prepara- 
tion for, and all thawing of ice and snow from the forms with 


-steam or otherwise. 


Owner May Compel Employment of Adequate Forces 

Art. 15. Should the Contractor at any time refuse or neglect 
to supply a sufficiency of properly skilled workmen, or of materials 
of the proper quality, or fail in any respect to prosecute the work 
with promptness and diligence, or fail in the performance of any 
of the agreements herein contained, such refusal, neglect or 
failure, being certified by the Architect, the Owner shall be at 
liberty, after five days’ written notice to the Contractor, to provide 
any such labor or materials and charge the cost thereof against 
the estimated price under this contract; and if the Architect shall 
certify that such refusal, neglect or failure is sufficient ground for 
such action, the Owner shall also be at liberty to terminate the 
employment of the Contractor and to enter upon the premises 
and take possession, for the purpose of completing the work 
included under this contract, of all materials, tools and appliances 
thereof, and to employ any other person or persons to finish the 
work and provide the materials therefor; and in case of such 
discontinuance of the employment of the Contractor, it shall not 
be entitled to receive any further payment under this contract 
until said work shall be wholly finished, at which time, if there 
shall be an unpaid balance due to be paid to the Contractor under 
this contract, the same shall be audited and certified by the Archi- 
tect and be paid by the Owner to the Contractor. The Architect 
shall also adjust the Cor-tractor’s fee under this paragraph, on the 
prorate basis of wozix performed by the Contractor. 


Arbitration Provided in Case of Dispute. 

Art. 16. Except. as herein otherwise provided, it is mutually 
agreed that should any dispute arise under this contract, between 
the Contractor and the Owner, either during the progress of the 
work or after the termination thereof, or the abandonment or 
breach of this contract as to the quantity or quality of work done 
hereunder, or as to any matter of payment or amount of payment 
to be made hereunder, or as to any matter of loss or allowance 
under this contract, then such matter in controversy shall be 
referred to three arbitrators; one to be chosen by each of the 
parties to this agreement and the third arbitrator to be chosen 
by the other two arbitrators so selected, before proceeding to the 
business of arbitration; and the decision of any two of said three 
arbitrators shall be final and conclusive upon all parties hereto 
and such determination shall be a condition precedent to the right 
of action by either party as against the other. Each party hereto 
shall pay one-half of the expense of such arbitration. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties to these presents have 
hereunto set their hands and seals, this 002.00... 
Ck gh deh RIL Le BA meetin. Seno |: CEs 
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EXCAVATION 


‘801.1 Transportation (of equipment plant) 
801.2 Erection of equipment 
801.21 Labor 
801.20 Material 
801.8 Equipment on charge and credit basis 
801.31 Labor 
801.32 Material 
801.4 Rental of equipment 
801.5 Fuel, lubricants and power 
801.6 Repairs 
801.7 


Should charges be made to the plant in connection 
with concrete and fireproofing, they would be charged 
as 805 with divisions shown above. 


sign all checks drawn by us on this account. At the 
start of the work we furnish an estimate of the an- 
ticipated amount of labor and material bills covering 
an initial period of two weeks or more to the owner, 
who then advances the funds to cover these require- 
ments. 

The advantages of having all accounts handled 
at the job are apparent. The distribution, if not clear 
from the purchase order, can be referred to the su- 
perintendent, and the fact that the books of accounts 


CLASSIFICATION OF FIELD OVERHEAD 


aries—General Labor and Hxupense 
a Superintendent and engineers 
Office employees 

Material men and timekeepers 
Laying out building 
Watchman 

Water boys 


Toolmen ‘ 
Liability insurance, superintendent and watchman 


Traveling expenses, superintendent, engineer, and 
office men 
Engineering Hxpenses : 
812. Plans, detail and engineering supplies 
Photographs 
Engineering service 
Architect's fees 


S11 Sal 
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$12 


Hapense 

Rent, light and heat 

Stationery and printing 

Telephone 

Telegraph 

Postage and expressage 

Rent on adding machine and typewriters 
Furniture 


813 Office 
813 


seceerecccececes 


Miscellaneous office expense, towels, etc. 
Field Expenses 
Bonds (maintenance and construction) 
Permits and licenses, boiler inspection 
Fire insurance 
Legal services 
Burglar insurance 
Association dues 
Advertisements 
Floor tests 
Ring tests 
Temporary. Structures (Labor and Material) 
816.1 Offices 
2 Toilets 
.3 Toolhouse, blacksmith shops, storage sheds, etc. 


SUE dinette 


Other 
814.1 


814 


WOUND CObS 


4 Stairs and ladders ; 
.5 Fences, sidewalks, covers and other enclosures 
.6 Temporary platform and driveways : 
TENE oe Motes 
.8 Repairs and protection to adjacent property 
iH .9 Protection to public utilities 
818 Temporary Light, Heat and Power 
818.1 Light 
2 Heat 
.3 Power 
A Qiwi oneaheeeeeste 
Bo Mes SEN tee 
Pee Pec GOUT 
819 General Cleaning 
819.1 Labor 
2 Teaming 
(BOs Salotec Chane ete 
sA,.,| don shales ope eee 
oD.” Vierele oe oe CRT 
820 Extra Work : 
ee Use as many numbers as accounts charged. 
830 Subcontracts 
831.. Wrecking, excavating and shoring, etc. 
831.1 Wrecking contract ve 
.2 Excavation contract 
e Shoring contract 
832 Heating, Plumbing, Wiring, Elevators, etc. 
832.1 Subheading for each kind of’ subcontract 
833 Interior construction 
834 Painting and glazing 
8385 Millwork 
836 Roofing 
837 Fireproof doors and windows 
838 Interior finish 
839 Structural steel. 
840 (Hatra Work) Subcontracts 
ae 841. Subheading for each kind of work done 
SCO Aare ace sessvois oleate eeere 
870 Repair Contracts (for small jobbing contracts) 
890 Company Expense (not charged to owners) 


891 Subheading for each kind of expense 


—$$$$$—$—$ $$ —uuaaeeeseeree—e— o_o [ces i) a as 


At stated periods we take from the cost records a 
summary and detail statement of construction costs 
in the following form: 


Item 
Amount 


Cost 
per Unit 


Name 
of Account 


, 


Acct. No. Est. Cost Diff. 


Figures in the last column appear in red when 
costs are running above estimate. Naturally the red 
items will have careful scrutiny to ascertain why 
these costs are above estimate. This statement is 
primarily for our own use, but the owner may have 
a copy if he wishes. 

Under the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract the owner 
generally furnishes the funds to finance the con- 
tract. We maintain an entirely separate bank ac- 
count for each cost-plus contract representing the 
owner’s funds. When agreeable to the owner we 
arrange for the owner’s representative to counter- 
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are at all times open for the owner’s inspection is an 
assurance to him of honest treatment. His approval 
of purchases of materials before they are made and 
his opportunity to question invoices prior to pay- 
ment leaves the control with him and prevents the 
accumulation of minor, disputed items, which if left 
for settlement until the completion of the contract 
might not be readily explained. 

We have used this system of accounting with en- 
tire satisfaction to our clients. This is adequate 
proof that the cost-plus contraet is workable and that 
the owners not only feel safe, but prefer this method 
because under it 90 per cent. of the savings under 
the preliminary estimate accrue to the owner. 

The building of a relationship which will insure 
repeat orders is just as important in contracting as 
in merchandising. 
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A New Idea in Lighting Fixtures 


The Portable Feature Has Many Advantages 


contractor, has been interested in a new de- 

sign of electric outlet for use in homes, of- 
fices, public buildings and everywhere that electric 
wiring and electric lighting are used. The purpose 
of these outlets is to give every house or building a 
system of wiring that will be flexible enough to meet 
all conditions without the necessity of alterations or 
additions to the circuits already installed. 

The design and construction of the new outlet are 
shown clearly in the accgmpanying illustrations. 
They are intended to be located in different places 
in the walls and ceilings so that wall lights and ceil- 
ing lights may be attached to them directly without 
the use of an extension cord. In fact, any electrical 
appliance may be readily attached to these outlets. 
Each room has more outlets than are necessary at 
any one time. When not in use they are covered by 
paintings or they are painted in keeping with the wall 
decorations, so that they are invisible. The plugs for 
the ceiling outlets are designed strong enough to 
carry the heaviest chandeliers made. 

The provision for many more outlets in each room 
than are necessary at one time permits the lighting 
to be arranged to suit the individual taste of the oc- 
cupant. It permits a ceiling light here, a desk light 
there and a wall light in the alcove. When the furni- 
ture is rearranged, the lights may be located to suit. 

It is often desirable that the lighting fixtures in a 


, \ HE general public, as well as the electrical 


- room be in keeping with the style of furniture. When 


moving into another house this is not easily possible 
if the lighting is fixed, but it is easily accomplished 
with the new outlets and changeable lighting fix- 
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tures. The lighting then becomes a part of the room. 
The style of fixture is selected to harmonize with the 
furniture. 

In offices these outlets are also valuable. When it 
is necessary to move to new space or for any reason 
to alter the partitions in the present space, these out- 
lets lend themselves readily to the new arrangement. 
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Ceiling Plug 


The ceiling plug is 
designed to support 
the heaviest chande- 
lier, and its rigidity 
increases in propor- 
tion to the weight 
that it supports. 


entero Si eed 
Partitions may be run without thought of the wiring 
on the floor, because there will always be an outlet 
where it is needed. 

The expense and inconvenience of making altera- 
tions in electrical wiring has often prevented changes 
in the lighting of buildings, rearrangement of furni- 
ture and rearrangement of office partitions, even 
though such changes would be desirable and eco- 
nomical. The new outlet system of lighting elimi- 
nates the expense, the dirt and the inconvenience. 

The Electric Outlet Company, New York City, is 
making these new outlets. This company foresees 
the day of standardization of electrical fixtures. 


Mounting the Fixture 


The method of placing a 
portable fixture in a wall 
outlet is shown here. The 
operation is simple and is 
accomplished in the same 
way that a plug is inserted 
in a socket. Such outlets 
as these are located in 
convenient places in the 
room. The lighting scheme 
then becomes _ entirely 
flexible and may be readily 
suited to the style or 
arrangement of the 
furniture, 


Brick Round Barn 
with Shingle 
Roof 


Agricultural School 
St. Bede College 
Peru, Ind. 


Economy Applied to Dairy 
Barns 


Some Pointers on the Advantages and Methods of Construction of the 
Circular Type of Barn 


HE planning, construction and arrangement 
of farm buildings do not usually receive the 
thought and study these subjects warrant. 

How many dairymen have compared a circular, 40- 
cow barn with the common rectangular building con- 
taining the same area? How many understand that 
the circular structure is much the stronger; that the 
rectangular form requires 22 per cent. more wall 
and foundation to enclose the same space; and that 
the cost of material is from 34 to 58 per cent. more 
for the rectangular building?” 

Thus queries Mr. W. J. Fraser of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Illinois, who, in a 
bulletin on the subject, points out the economy of the 
round barn and shows that it possesses many points 
of superiority over the rectangular one. 

The builder who has a chance to obtain work of 
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this character will do well carefully to study the 
points set forth. He will learn that the desired dairy 
barn may be built at a cost not greatly in excess of 
“before the war” days. Point out to the farmer 
that you can give him a square deal by building a 
round barn. If. prices aren’t coming down, let’s 
adopt more economical methods of building and so 
do our share in getting a real building program 
started. Now to Mr. Fraser’s story. 


Wuy More Rounp Barns Are Nor BuItt. 
N an early day when lumber was cheap, buildings 
were built of logs, or at least had heavy frames. 
Under these conditions, the rectangular barn was the 
one naturally used, and people have followed in the 
footsteps of their forefathers in continuing this form 
of barn. The result is that the economy and advant- 
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ages of the round barn have apparently never been 
considered. This is because they are not obvious at 
first sight, and become fully apparent only after a de- 
tailed study of the construction. For these reasons, 
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Cross Section, Barn at St. Bede College 


the rectangular form still continues to be built, al- 
though it requires much more lumber. As _ the 
price of lumber has advanced so materially in recent 
years, the possible saving in this material is a large 
item, and well worth investigating. 

The objections to round barns have usually been 
made by those who have only a superficial knowledge 
of the subject, and do.not really understand the rela- 
tive merits of the two forms, To the writer’s knowl- 
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edge, there has never been published a carefully fig- 
ured out, detailed comparison of a properly con- 
structed circular barn with the rectangular barn. 

The difficulty with most round barns that have 
been built, thus far, is that they do not have a self- 
supporting roof, and consequently lose many of the 
advantages of a properly constructed round barn. 
This is the principal reason why round barns have 
not become more popular. A straight roof neces- 
sarily requires many supports in the barn below. 
These are both costly and inconveniem, and make 
the roof no stronger than a dome-shaped, self-sup- 
porting roof which nearly doubles the capacity of the 
mow. See Fig. 1. 

Many who have thus disregarded capacity have 
also wasted lumber and made a needless amount of 
work by chopping or hewing out the sill and plate, 
this requiring more labor and lumber, besides sac- 


Fig. 1. This illustration of a Circular Frame Barn 
Under Construction Shows All Rafters in Place 
and Method of Sheathing Roof 


rificing the greater strength of a built-up sill. Right- 
ly constructed round barns are, however, being built 
to a limited extent. One contractor has erected 
twenty-four round barns, with self-supporting roofs, 
in the last nine years. These barns vary in size 
from 40 feet in diameter with 18-foot posts to 102 
feet in diameter with 30-foot posts. 

Another reason for the scarcity of round barns is 
the difficulty in getting them built. Most carpenters 
hesitate to undertake the work because in the erec- 
tion of a round barn the construction should be en- 
tirely different from that of the rectangular form 
Many new problems present themselves, but when 
these are once understood, the round barn offers no 
more difficulties in construction than the rectangular 
form. It is, however, important to have a head car- 
penter who is accustomed to putting up round barns, 
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Another Type of Round Barn. Hoops in Place 
Ready for Perpendicular Siding; Roof Sheathed 
for Shingles 


as a man with ingenuity and experience can take ad- 
vantage of many opportunities to save labor and 
material. 


Rounp Barn Most CONVENIENT. 


ONSIDERING that the barn on a dairy farm 

is used twice every day in the year, and that 
for six months each year the cows occupy it almost 
continuously, and that during this time a large 
amount of the labor of the farm is done inside the 
barn, it is evident that the question of its convenience 
is a vital one. The amount of time and strength 
wasted in useless labor in poorly arranged buildings 


Fig. 2. Showing How a 60-Foot Round Barn May 
Be Arranged to Accommodate 40 Cows in Stalls 
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is appalling. People do not stop to consider the 
saving in a year or a lifetime by having the barn 
so conveniently arranged that there is a saving of 
only a few seconds on each task that has to be done 
two or three times every day. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


The round barn has a special advantage in the 
work of distributing silage to the cows. The feed- 
ing commences at the chute where it is thrown down, 
and is continued around the circle, ending with the 
silage cart at the chute again, ready for the next feed- 
ing. The same thing is true in feeding hay and 
grain. 

Still another great advantage is the large unob- 
structed hay mow. With the self-supporting roof, 
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Fig. 3. Arrangement of Cow Stable in Round Barn 
90 Feet in Diameter. Two Rows of Cows Headed 
Together 


there are no timbers whatever obstructing the mow, 
which means no dragging of hay around posts or 
over girders. The hay carrier runs on a circular 
track around the mow, midway between the silo and 
the outside wall, and drops the hay at any desired 
point, thus in no case does the hay have to be moved 
but a few feet, which means a saving of much labor 
in the mowing. 

To embody successfully all of the above discussed 
advantages in a dairy barn is one of the large prob- 
lems in milk production. In a careful study of the 
barn question it soon became apparent that it was im- 
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possible to embody all of the requirements advantage- 
ously in anything but a circular form of building. 


CrrcuLAR BARN Is STRONGER 


The circular construction is also stronger, because 
it takes advantage of the lineal, instead of the break- 
ing strength of the lumber. Each row of boards 
running around the barn forms a hoop that holds 
the barn together. A barrel, properly hooped and 
headed, is almost indestructible, and much stronger 
than a box, although the hoops are small. This 


Note Height of Silo, Capacity of Barn, and 
Construction of Roof. See Also Fig. 4 


strength is because the stress comes on the hoops in 
a lineal direction. Any piece of timber is many 
times stronger on a lineal pull than on a breaking 
stress. Take for example a No. 1 yellow pine 2 x 6 
in., 16 feet long, with an actual cross section of 15x 
55% inches. If placed on edge and supported at the 
ends, as a joist, the limit of safety for a load evenly 
distributed is 642 pounds, while the limit for safety 
for a load in the lineal direction of the same piece of 
timber is 12,800 pounds, or twenty times as great. 

~. All exposed surfaces of a round barn are circu- 
lar, as both the sides and roof. are arched, which is 


the strongest form of construction to resist wind 
pressure; besides, the wind, in striking it, glances off 
and can get no direct hold on the walls or roof, as it 
can on the flat sides or gable ends of a rectangular 
structure. If the lumber is properly placed in a 
round barn; much of it will perform two or more 
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Fig. 4. This Drawing Shows Arrangement of Joists 
and How the Floor Is Laid 


functions. Every row of siding boards running 
around the building serves also as a brace, and the 
same is true of the roof boards and the arched 
rafters. If the siding is put on vertically and the 
roof built dome shaped, no scaffolding is required 
inside or out. These are points of economy in the 
round construction. 


RounD AND RECTANGULAR BARNS COMPARED. 


N comparing the 60-foot round barn with a rec- 

tangular barn of the same area, the two barns 
should afford the cows the same amount of space on 
the platform. Allowing each cow in the 60-foot 
round barn 3 feet 6 inchés in width at the rear of 
the platform, it will accommodate 40 cows and leave 
space for two passageways. See Fig. 2. But in a 
rectangular barn, only 3 feet 4 inches of platform 
space need be allowed for each cow, and the 36%4x 
78Y foot barn, with two 3-foot passageways across 
it for convenience in feeding, will accommodate 42 
cows. While the rectangular barn has stall room for 
two more cows, the round barn contains space in 
the center for a silo 18 feet in diameter. 

The 36% x 17634-foot rectangular barn would 
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Barn 70 Feet in Diameter; Frame Hooped for 
Perpendicular Siding; Lower Section Sided 


hold 100 cows, allowing each cow 3 feet 4 inches in 
width and providing for 3 passageways of 3 feet 
each across the barn. 

The 90-foot round barn would hold 105 cows in 
two rows headed together, 65 of which would be in 
the outer circle, and have 3 feet 6 inches each in 
width at the gutter. See Fig. 3. This leaves suff- 
cient room for feed alleys and walks, and two pas- 
sageways, one three feet and the other seven feet 
wide for the manure and feed carriers. All of this 
is outside of a central space for a silo 20 feet in 
diameter and 71 feet high, with a capacity for 620 
tons of silage, and in the mow there would still be 
an excess above the capacity of the rectangular barn, 
of 33,000 cubic feet, which would hold 66 tons of 
hay, or as much as the entire mow of a barn 32 x 
36 feet with 20-foot posts. 

The square feet of floor space in the round, barn 
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View of 70-Foot Self-Supporting Roof Framing of 
Barn Shown Above. Note Hoops on Studs in 
Right Foreground 
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90 feet in diameter and rectangular barn 36 x 17634 
feet are the same, but the cubical content of the for- 
mer is more than that of the latter. The increase 
in the lumber bill is 23 per cent. in the plank frame 
and 53 per cent. in the mortise frame rectangular 
barn. The round barn 90 feet in diameter contains 
283 and the rectangular barn 426 lineal feet of wall. 
The rectangular barn has, therefore, 50 per cent. 
more lineal feet of outside barn wall, requiring a 
proportional increase in both paint and foundation. 

The smaller surface on the outside wall of the 
round barn requires less paint and makes a propor- 
tional saving in keeping the round barn painted in 
after years. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE Rounp Datry Barn. 


HE disadvantages of the round dairy barn are, 

that it cannot be enlarged by building on as 
readily as can the rectangular form, but as the round 
barn may be built higher to the eaves than a rec- 
tangular barn 36 feet wide, provision can be made 
for the growth of the herd by building so as to put 
cows in the second story and still leave sufficient mow 
room for hay. 

The objection is. frequently raised that a round 
barn is difficult to light. This difficulty is entirely 
overcome in a barn 90 feet or less in diameter, if a 
sufficient number of properly spaced windows. are 
used. See Fig. 2. With the same number of win- 
dows, the light is more evenly distributed in a round 
barn and the sun can shine directly into some por- 
tions at all hours of the day during the winter. 

The objection has been raised that rectangular ol)- 
jects cannot be placed in a circle without a waste of 
space, but this does not apply to a dairy barn, as the 
storage of hay and grain depends upon cubical con- 
tent alone and silos should always be circular, no 
matter where built. Cows, when lying down, are 
decidedly wedge-shaped, requiring much less space 
in front than behind. The objection may be raised, 
with round barns large enough for two rows of 
cows, that the row headed out does not use the space 
as economically as in the rectangular form, because 
a cow needs more width at the rear of the platform 
than at the manger. Where there are two rows of 
cows, the inner row is usually headed out, and as 
only about one-third of the cows are in this row this 
loss of space is counterbalanced by the large number 
of cows in the outer circle using the space more 
economically than they do in the rectangular barn. 

Box stalls cannot be as conveniently arranged, but 
in a one-row barn, gates hung on the outside and 
swung around to the manger, form stalls for cows 
at freshening time, and in a barn with two rows, box 
stalls can be arranged in the inner circle. 
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Front View 
(See pages 42 and 43) 
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Rear View 
HOUSE OF P. H. DAVIS, PELHAMWOOD, N. Y. 
(See pages 41 and 42) 
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Front View 
(See pages 43, 45 and 46) 
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Editorial 


Congress of the Building and Con- 
struction Industry 


E have all heard that sterling pitching wins 

ball games. We have also heard that heavy 

hitters win ball games; and there are many experts 

who tell us that air-tight fielding is the secret of 

success on the diamond. But down in our hearts 

we know that ball games are not won by individual 

stars so much as by nine quick-thinking, hard-play- 

ing men, all pulling together for one common pur- 
pose—to win that game. 

In building a ship it is customary to guarantee 
the speed she will make. If the ship has been built 
to make twenty knots and makes it on her guarantee, 
but falls down at some later time and makes only 
eight knots, something is dead wrong. She needs 
a good inspection on the inside to find out where 
the trouble is. 

The building industry of America numbers among 
its members the best architects, engineers, con- 
tractors, manufacturers, financial men, dealers and 
workmen in the world; and yet this industry today 


is in a bad slump. She was built for twenty knots ° 


and is only making eight, and we all know very 
well that she has the stuff in her to make more than 
twenty knots if all her parts are functioning 
properly. We in America have an international 
reputation for doing things bigger and better than 
anywhere in the world. This reputation must be 
preserved. 

For this purpose the Congress of the Building 
and Construction Industry has been organized by 
the industry and for the industry. It is composed 
of and represented by every functioning part of the 
industry—the architect, engineer, contractor, manu- 
facturer, financial man, dealer and working man. 
All have come together for one common purpose— 
determined to learn more about the big, powerful 
piece of machinery that gives them their bread and 
butter and that is temporarily out of commission, 
and to find out just what the matter is with this 
machine. 

They realize that the mechanism is complex; that 
each working part is very much dependent on all the 
other parts. They are going to determine on better 
methods of co-operation, rebuild weak parts and 
find out just what is necessary to put the machine 
in first-class running order. They know there is a 
pressing need for building throughout the country. 
They know there are able and willing workers to 
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handle the jobs. They know also about the difficulty 
of financing such work today. But they also know 
that the industry is big enough and rich enough to 
finance itself if necessary. 

Matters of such nature will be discussed not only 
at the local meetings that are being held all over 
the country, but at the National Congress to be held 
in Chicago in the early Spring. This congress will 
meet not for the purpose of criticism, but for mutual 
help, co-operation and self-examination. Therein 
it differs from any organization in existence, and for 
that reason it deserves the whole-hearted, enthusi- 
astic and active support of every member and indi- 
vidual in the industry. 


For This and Every New Year 


Resolved 

—that I will not participate in pessimistic gossip 
regarding business conditions. 

—that I will keep silent rather than add momentum 
to unfounded rumors of discouragement. 

—that I will consider the problem of readjustment 
as a personal problem. 

—that I will do the job in hand with energy and 
enthusiasm. 

—that I will think more of the day’s work than 
the day’s pay. 

—that even under the most trying conditions, I 
will not allow myself to lose sight of the fact that 
America is the greatest country in the whole world 
—that American Industry will always survive. 


We have just received from Mr. C. M. Eason, 
vice-president of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, this copy of his resolutions for the New Year. 
These resolutions are so good that we have thought 
it worth while to print them here. 

What is needed today more than anything else 
is less grumbling and small talk and more of the 
good old-fashioned work that we used to do. After 
all is said and done, let us not forget that there are 
many countries on the face of the globe that are a 
whole lot worse off than we are in America. 

As Mr. Eason says, the problem of readjustment 
is a personal one. It is our problem and your prob- 
lem, not the other man’s. How rapid and successful 
the reconstruction period is depends on what we do. 
It means good, hard team-work, rigid economy, 
active optimism and sound common sense on the 
part of each individual. Ask yourself what are 
you doing, not what is the other fellow doing. 


HE builder who today refuses to avail him- 
self of every mechanical device which will 
bring about increased efficiency and decreased 
cost in the operation of his business, is helping to 


keep up the high cost of 
building, and to that ex- 
tent, is holding back the 
biggest building boom that 
this country will ever 
know. 

Transportation of ma- 
terials has a very direct 
bearing on the contracting 
business. The methods in 
vogue yesterday are not 
those of today. This is 
clearly illustrated in the 
above photograph which 
shows a ridiculously small 
load transported by a 
horse and cart, compared 
with a modern motor 
truck. 

As previously pointed 
out in the columns of this 
paper, the efficiency of 
the motor truck can be 
very materially increased 
by supplementing it with 
one or more trailers. 

Gottron Brothers of 
Freemont, Ohio, who 
handle stone and other 
builders’ supplies, main- 
tain their own quarries 


Results of Test of Riker Truck with Type 
“FF” Fontaine Demountable Truck Body 
Hauling Brick from Brick Yard at Bakersville 
to Atlantic City, N. J.. Owned by Somers Brick 
Company, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Working days in the month 

Truck worked including 4 one-half days 
Saturday : 

Number of loads, 22 week days 

Number of loads, 4 Saturdays 

Total number of loads during the month.... 

Number of brick hauled during the month.... 

Number of brick per load 

Miles traveled 

Number of miles traveled per day 

Number of miles per load 

Gasoline used, 475 gals. at 29%c 

Miles per gallon gasoline 

Lubricating oil 12% gals. at 85c 

Miles per gallon oil 

Repairs to truck 

Time lost during repairs 1 hr. 55 min. 

Gasoline cost per mile 06.6 

Oil cost per mile 


Total cost gasoline and oil per mile.. 
Estimated cost of tires per mile 
Estimated depreciation per mile 


TOTAL COST PER MILE 


88.66 miles per day at 21.1 ct. per mile equals cost 
per day ‘ 

Truck driver per day $6.35 

Interest on total investment per day 

License, cost per day 

Insurance, cost per day 


TOTAL COST PER DAY 


eee averaged 88.66 miles per day equals 30.14c. per 
mile. 

Truck traveled 2128 miles during the month equals a 
cost of $641.37. 

236,600 brick delivered on an average haul of 22.4 mile 
for $641.37 makes a grand total cost per thousand 
brick $2.71. 


where stone is blasted out, loaded on trucks both 
by steam shovel and portable electric conveyer, and 
transported to the jobs where needed. The accom- 
panying illustrations show how this enterprising 


concern handles its work. 
Their first service truck 
has now been in use for 
over four years, and their 
fourth was delivered last 
September. Theirs is a 
typical example of a ma- 
terial saving effected by 
the substitution of trucks 
for horses. Before the 
present fleet of trucks was 
put into operation, the - 
maximum load that these 
horses and eighteen men 
could haul from quarry to 
crusher—a_ distance of 
only 200 yards—was 15 to 
18 tons of rock per hour. 
Now one truck and six 
men_-are carrying 40 tons 
the same distance each 
hour. The real job of the 
trucks, however, is not this 
vety short haul, but get- 
ting the material from the 
source of supply to the 
contractor waiting for it. 
In getting out of. the 
quarry the road rises 35 
feet in a distance of 200 
feet, but these trucks are 
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giving excellent service over good roads or bad, 
level or on steep grade. 

Attention is directed to two of these trucks, heav- 
ily loaded, negotiating a stretch of fairly good level 
road while another illustration shows the same outfit 
surmounting a steep grade on which the road is in 
a very much worse condition. Most of the hauls 
vary from 1 to 15 miles. This concern estimates 
that its four 3%4-ton trucks cover an average dis- 
tance of from 85 to 100 miles each per day, work- 


Taking a Steep Grade 


Motor trucks make heavy loads possible 


ing a ten-hour day, although its records show that 
these trucks have made as high as 106 miles each a 
day over a two weeks’ period. The conditions under 
which this record was made was a long haul and 
only four round trips per day, delivering stone to a 
job a trifle over 13 miles from the quarry. 

The motor truck can always be put to good use. 
The contractor who is not sufficiently busy to keep 


The Same Trucks Nearing the Top 
The heavy truck is holding its own 


his trucks in constant operation on his building work, 
can often hire them out at a very good figure, or he 
may be able to pick up contracts on filling in swamp 
land, etc. 

In the case of the trucks here mentioned, the total 
maintenance expense (exclusive of gasoline, oil and 
driver), covering a period of four years, has been 
less than $700 and this included two re-paintings. 
All but the last truck received a general overhauling 
last winter when work was slack. In this service 
the motor truck has been economical: and reliable. 


Loading a Motor Truck at the Quarry xeteN 


The portable loader saves money in time and labor 
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Securing a 


Dry Cellar 


By George M. Warren 
Hydraulic Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads 
Rartyhlt 


method of waterproofing depend on the void- 

filling action of their finely divided particles, 
but others naturally repel water in the same manner 
that neat’s foot oil turns water from a boot. Some 
of the preparations in the form of a whitish powder 
are mixed dry with the cement, and others in paste or 
liquid form are added to the water. The investiga- 
tions of the Bureau of Public Roads have shown that 
petroleum residuum possessing certain characteristics 
‘(the specifications allow paraffin base and mixed base 
oils but do not allow highly asphaltic oils) can be 
used successfully for both damp-proofing and water- 
proofing under light pressures, and the subject is 
concisely treated in Department Bulletin 230, “Oil- 
Mixed Portland Cement Concrete,” copies of which 
may be had upon request. 


GS ne of the preparations used in the integral 


SouRCcES OF DIFFICULTIES 


Probably no one knows which of the many 
preparations is the best. With the successes are many 
failures, caused in part by inherent weakness of the 
method and in part by faulty workmanship in mix- 
ing and placing the concrete. Much of the trouble 
comes at construction joints and at cracks caused by 
settlement, shrinkage, temperature changes, and other 
agencies. At these points integral waterproofing 
fails. But where, as so frequently happens, a lean, 
raw concrete is carelessly placed, perhaps in the ex- 
pectation that water under pressure from beneath or 
the back can be “smothered,” failure is certain, nor 
can such failures be attributed to the integral 
method. 

The fact needs to be strongly impressed that no 
waterproofing preparation can make amends for a 
concrete that is not dense and uniform throughout ; 
that is, honeycombed or containing pockets of stone, 
sand, water, or air. Concrete to be dense and im- 
pervious requires first-class materials and workman- 
ship, and in so far as these are employed the need of 
special waterproofing mixtures and compounds is 
lessened. Indeed, assuming that cement, sand, and 
stone are so graded and combined with water as to 
produce a concrete of maximum density, the princi- 
pal effect of certain substances used for waterproof- 
ing may be mere increase of the volume, an effect 


that would be produced by introducing almost any | 


foreign substance. 


_Y-inch square mesh will answer. 


The following directions will be found of great 
practical value in building water-tight concrete floors 
and walls. ; 

Start the work in mild weather and during the 
dryest season of the year, when the ground water is 
the lowest. If necessary in order to eliminate all hy- 
drostatic pressure against newly placed concrete, a 
sump or hole must be sunk at one corner of the cel- 
lar excavation and the ground water be lowered by 
pumping. 

SELECT MATERIALS CAREFULLY 

Use a recent shipment of Portland cement of es- 
tablished reputation. 

Use clean sand—that is; such as contains little or 
no clay, silt, loam, or vegetable matter. Where 
bank, pit, beach, or river-bottom sand is not avail- 
able, a suitable sand is often obtained by use of a 
gravel screen. The best type of screen has longi- 
tudinal wires spaced about 4% inch on centers, with 
horizontal wires 4 to 6 inches apart to act as stif- 
feners. If such a screen is not available the ordinary 
The size of the 
sand grains should grade from coarse (say ¥% inch) 
to very fine, but with a goodly proportion of fine. 

Use clean screened gravel or broken stone, the 
pieces varying from 4% to 1% inches in diameter. 
Screened gravel is preferable to broken stone, as 
from its rounded nature it is more workable and is 
more easily settled into place in the forms. As to the 
maximum size of the stone, the practices followed 
in building concrete standpipes, barges, and ships, all 
thin-walled structures where water-tightness is vital, 
are illuminating. In these works the practice has 
been to use small-size stone and very rich mixtures. 


EMERGENCY FLEET SPECIFICATIONS 


For example, the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
used, as the stone constituent, 3¢-inch washed gravel 
mixed with 50 per cent. coarse washed grit, the con- 
crete being proportioned 1 volume cement, 2/3 
volume sand, and 1 1/3 volumes of the mixed gravel. 
In other vessels a burnt shale-clay crushed to 4% and 
% inch sizes proved acceptable and, furthermore, 
when used in proportions to give a 1:2 concrete (1 
of cement to 2 of sand and gravel combined) re- 
sulted in a product weighing 118 pounds or less per 
cubic foot instead of the usual weight of about 150 
pounds. In barge construction, broken stone sizing 
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up to 59-inch diameter and mixed in the proportions 
1:1:2 has given satisfaction. In standpipe construc- 
tion use of somewhat larger stone has usually been 
permitted, but invariably the mix has been rich, say, 
1:1:2 or 1:1%4:3. Never use bank-run gravel, as 
the proportions of sand and gravel are unknown. 
Having at hand good cement, clean water, clean 
sand that grades from very fine to % inch, and clean 
gravel that grades from %4 to 1% inches, the work 


x6” BOARDS. 


SAND MEASURING FRAME 


Fig. 18. Sand and Stone Measuring Frames or 
Bottomless Boxes 
The dimensions shown are for half-barrel (2-bag) batches 


mixed in the proportions 1: 2:3 (1 volume cement, 2 volumes 
sand, 3 volumes stone). 

of mixing and placing the concrete may be begun. 
Hand mixing is customary on small jobs. For this 
purpose a level, practically water-tight platform or 
mixing board, and two bottomless boxes or frames 
for measurement of the sand and gravel are neces- 
sary. Concrete, proportioned 1 volume cement, 2 
volumes sand, and 3 volumes stone (usually written 
1 :2 :3) is recommended. Though this is not as rich 
as is used in the ship work previously mentioned, it 
provides an abundance of good mortar, something 
that is vital in the elimination of void spaces and 
in securing water-tightness. If the concrete is to be 
mixed in half-barrel (2 bags) batches, a suitable 
size of platform is 10 feet square. There should be 
sufficient supporting pieces or battens to prevent sag 
of the boards, and a strip may be nailed along the 
outside edges to prevent loss of liquid cement. 


OBTAINING CorRECT PROPORTIONS 


A half-barrel of cement contains approxi- 
mately 2 cubic feet. Hence, to obtaining the pro- 
portions 1 :2 :3, the sand and stone measuring frames 
must contain, respectively, 4 cubic feet and 6 cubic 
feet. Square-edge boards 1 inch thick and 6 inches 
wide may be used conveniently for making the 
frames as dimensioned in figure 18. Never guess at 
the proper quantities of cement, sand, and stone, and 
never use the inaccurate method of measuring by 
shovelfuls or by wheelbarrow loads. 

Place the two frames with their long sides parallel 
and about 2 feet apart on the platform. Fill the 
smaller frame with sand the larger with stone pre- 
viously drenched, both level full. Lift off both 
frames. Empty the half barrel or two bags of ce- 


ment over the sand and spread it evenly with a gar- 
den rake or mortar hoe. Thoroughly mix the dry 
sand and cement. Starting at opposite ends of the 
pile and working toward each other, two men with 
square-end shovels should turn the sand and cement 
from the bottom upward. In turning the shovel the 
materials should be shaken off the end and sides of 
the shovel so that they mix in falling. Continue this 
process till the mixture is of uniform color through- 
out. Mound the mixture slightly and with a mortar 
hoe make a craterlike opening in the top. Add water 
and stir with a mortar hoe until a soft, plastic, uni- 
formly mixed mortar is obtained. Spread the mor- 
tar evenly over the wet stone. With square-end 
shovels turn the stone and mortar in much the same 
manner as the cement and sand were turned, except 
that instead of shaking the mixture off the shovel 
the whole shovel load should be turned over the side 
with a backward sweeping motion toward the 
shoveler. The mass should be turned back and be 
returned, adding small quantities of water as may 
be needed until every stone appears to be well coated 
with mortar and the whole mass is uniformly mixed 
throughout. The mixing can not be slighted. 


AMOUNT OF WATER IS IMPORTANT 


The water used in mixing gives concrete its con- 
sistency and makes it workable. The quantity used 
has a very important bearing on the water-tightness 
of the finished work. If the mix is too dry the con- 
crete will be porous and ragged; if too wet the glue- 
like action of the cement is weakened and the mor- 
tar and stones tend to separate, leaving stone pockets 
through the mass and causing poor distribution of 
the cementing or bonding constituent. For example, 
an excess of paste (cement and water) on the top of 
newly-placed concrete means that some adjacent por- 
tion of the mass is just that much poorer in its bond- 
ing constituent. What is wanted is a consistency 
that will permit a sluggish flow to all parts of the 
form and when the concrete has been settled by a 
reasonable atnount of spading and tamping there 
should be a small even flush over the entire surface. 


The surface to 
which the fabric 
is applied is too 
rough, the wall 
waterproofing is 
unprotected, nor 
is it carried suffi- 
ciently high to 
exclude surface 
drainage, t he 
single-bond 
joints between 
the wall and floor 
waterproofing 
should not be 
the sole depend- 
ence, and more 
working space 
should be  pro- 
vided in which to 
make this vital 
connection. 


CELLAR 


WATERPROOFING 
FABRIC 


Fig. 19. Faulty Application of the 
Membrane Method of Water- 
proofing 
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If it is desired to mix barrel, or 4-bag, batches 
make the platform larger and double the capacity 
of the sand and stone-measuring frames, or use those 
shown in figure 18 twice. For 1 cubic yard of 
rammed concrete there will be required about 1 2/3 
barrels.of cement, 1% cubic yard of sand, and 34 of a 
cubic yard of stone. The volume of rammed con- 
crete from 1 barrel (4 cubic feet) of cement, 8 cubic 
feet of sand, and 12 cubic feet of stone (40 per cent. 
voids) will be about 16.2 cubic feet. 

As soon as mixed, pour the concrete and continue 
the operations without stopping till all work below 
the water line is completed. During the pouring 


On the left: A, Footing course with chamfered groove 
formed in top to insure bonding. B, Thin wall of brick 
or concrete to which the saturated felt, burlap, cotton 
drilling or other fabric is cemented with hot coal-tar 
pitch, asphaltum, other suitable bituminous compound; 
brick walls should have struck joints and concrete walls 
should be smooth, thus providing a solid, even backing 
for the waterproofing. C, One-inch bed of cement mortar 
or a thin bed of concrete, according to the nature of the 
conditions. D, Two or more layers or sheets of water- 
proofing, according to the severity of the conditions; 
under high heads of water two courses of two layers 
each breaking joints as shown in Fig. 21 are employed 
frequently. E, Key completed with brick or stone 
thickly bedded in cement mortar. F, Brick, concrete, 


or stone wall built against the waterproofing; all space 
between the wall and waterproofing to be filled with 


cement mortar or be flushed wtih Portland cement 
grout. G, Four-inch concrete floor laid directly on the 
waterproofed fabric. 

On the right: Method of interlapping and interlock- 
ing courses where it is not possible to waterproof the 
floor and wall at the same time. This gives a much 
more dependable bond than that shown in Fig. 19. H, 
Footing waterproofing carried 6 inches up the wall. 
K, Six inches of second course laid dry, thus permitting 
interlapping and interlocking with the floor waterproof- 
ing when latter is laid. L, Three-fourths inch pro- 
tective coat of lean cement mortar on a “water’’ sheet, 
both extending over the dry lap; this coat is tem- 
porary and is removed when the floor waterproofing is 
laid, but it should be placed promptly so as to keep the 
fabric from being injured by wheelbarrows, tools, or 
careless workmen. 


the forms should be tapped constantly with wooden 
mallets to release air bubbles. At corners and against 
the faces of forms special care is required. Work- 
ing a spade or flattened shovel up and down along 
the forms pushes the stone back slightly and allows 
the grout (liquid cement) to flow against the face, 
leaving the surface smooth. In narrow places a 
piece of 2 by 3 inch scantling, with the upper portion 
rounded so that it may be grasped readily, makes a 
cheap and useful tool for puddling, joggling, or tamp- 
ing. Do not ram or tamp so much that the stones 
aré wedged together at the bottom and much of the 
finer material is forced to the top. If possible pour 
at one time all of the concrete necessary to fill the 
form, so that no portion sets before fresh concrete 
has been laid on top of it. Where new work joins 
old work, and in joints between two days’ work, the 
bond requires especial attention. The old surface 
must be cleaned of all dirt and mortar down to the 
stone, and the surface soaked with water. Smooth 
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surfaces must be roughened. The joint should then 
be given a one-eighth-inch coating of neat cement 
paste and the new concrete be placed immediately. 

After concrete has been placed it always should be 
protected from sunlight, frost, strong winds and 
excessive heat, any of which would rob it of its 
moisture. It is equally important that it be not ex- 
posed to water in motion or under pressure till it has 
hardened sufficiently to prevent washing away the 
mortar. After concrete is sufficiently firm to remove 
the forms, keep it wet continually for 10 days or 
more. This means thorough saturation or submer- 
gence, not an occasional sprinkling. 


Fig. 20. Correct Application of the Membrane 
Method of Waterproofing 


The upward water pressure on concrete floors 
must be considered and a sufficient amount of steel 
reinforcement in the form of rods, bars, heavy wire 
netting, or old rails be embedded to resist upheaval. 

Plaster coats on old work rarely are successful 
because of poor bonding, scaling off, and formation 
of contraction cracks. Such work should be done 
when the concrete is green, and skilled workmen 
should be employed. Plastering the back of a wall 
is more effective than plastering the face. In any 
event before attempting to apply a plaster coat the 
old work should be scrubbed clean and should be 
made thoroughly wet. The bond between the old 
and new work will be improved if the old surface 
be roughened with a stone hammer. A wash com- 
posed of 1 part of hydrochloric acid and 5 parts of 
water may be used to clean the surface. This will 
dissolve some of the cement from the old work, leav- 
ing the aggregate exposed. The acid solution should 
be left on not longer than half an hour, when it 
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should be removed completely with clean water. The 
surface then should be brushed with a wire or stiff 
scrubbing brush to remove any particles of sand that 
may have become loosened because of the dissolving 
of the cement. 

To strengthen the bond it will be well to apply 
a wash of grout, made by mixing cement with water 
to the consistency of cream. All large holes or open- 
ings must be filled with cement mortar. A plaster 
coat composed of 1 part of Portland cement and 1 
or 2 parts of sand may then be applied. Oil or other 
waterproofing compound may be incorporated with 
the mortar, and if applied in two coats to a total 
thickness of 1 inch and both coats thoroughly 
troweled, the results may be fairly satisfactory. The 
new surface should be kept wet for at least a week. 
Leaks at pin holes are sometimes stopped by the use 
of wooden plugs or caulking with lead wool. 


THE MEMBRANE SYSTEM 


The membrane system of waterproofing—that is, 
the building of a virtually water-tight box composed 
of overlapping and coated strips of felt or other fab- 
ric, is a reliable method if the work is done by ex- 
perienced persons. Disadvantages of the method are 
that it is costly and if leaks do develop they are diffi- 
cult to locate and costly to repair. Figure 19 shows 
a faulty application of the membrane method. The 
surface to which the membrane is applied should be 
smooth, the membrane should be protected, and de- 
pendence should not be placed on the single bond- 
ing shown on either side of the base of the cellar 
wall. Figure 20 shows a correct application of this 
method. For small heads of water, 2-layer work 
should prove effective. Figure 21 shows the details 
of good spacing and overlapping. 

The work always should be done in warm or mild 
weather. Spread over the excavation a thin bed of 
concrete or an inch or more of cement mortar. Over 
this bed swab a coating of hot waterproofing com- 
pound. Closely following the swab a prepared felt 
or fabric is rolled into the hot compound. The sheets 
must lie perfectly smooth. Wrinkles must be pulled 
out and the sheets be rubbed and pressed to insure 
elimination of air bubbles and good adhesion with 
the compound. The membrane must fit all corners 
snugly. The laps of the several layers must be ce- 
mented together firmly with the hot compound and 
each layer, including the final, be coated completely, 
to the end that a strong, thoroughly covered, water- 
proof blanket may be obtained. The compound al- 
ways should be applied hot, but care must be used 
not to overheat it. This is especially true of coal-tar 
pitch, which has a high percentage of volatile consti- 
tuents and if overheated becomes brittle and worth- 
less when cold. The membrane should be carried up 
the interior face of a thin protecting wall of brick, 
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concrete, or stone, after which a wall is built against 
the waterproofing, the whole constituting the founda- 
tion wall. 

Where it is impossible to secure local labor that 
is experienced in cutting and applying membrane 
waterproofing, get sketches, specifications, and ex- 
plicit directions from a reliable manufacturer whose 
materials are to be used. It is advisable to try the 
materials first on a small upright surface before at- 
tempting the real waterproofing work. With either 
the integral or the membrane method of waterproof- 
ing all pipes passing through floors and walls should 
be provided with flanges or have other special treat- 
ment. { 
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Fig. 21. Membrane Waterproofing. 


In particular situations none of the remedies here- 
tofore described may be feasible. Where water must 
be pumped from a cellar a variety of simple mechani- 
cal devices are available. Generally, these are placed 
in a pit sunk in one corner of the cellar and are op- 
erated by steam or water pressure. At best, they 
are makeshifts. In other instances a cellar drain 
may be subject to backwater from a creek. This 
difficulty may be overcome by use of a backwater . 
trap, of which several types are manufactured. The 
essential principle is that of a swinging gate or flap 
hung so as to close against external pressure and to 
open when the height of the water inside exceeds the 
height of that outside. 


CELLAR WINDOWS SHOULD BE AMPLE 


Cellars should be provided with ample window 
space protected by screens or narrowly-spaced bars. 
Adjust the window opening in much the same man- 
ner that you would in a room. When the air out- 
side is cool and dry, open the cellar windows freely. 
When the air is hot or humid close the windows. 
Admission of warm, moist air results in mildew and 
condensation of moisture upon the colder surfaces 
within the cellar. 

In some instances dryness of a cellar is promoted 
by artificial heat and by use of certain substances 
that possess a strong affinity for moisture. Of these 
substances, perhaps calcium chloride is the best, and 
it is said that 1 or 2 pounds placed in an old can or 
kettle on the cellar bottom is a great aid in abating 
the dampness of an ordinary cellar. 


The End 


How to Make a Card 
Catalog Case 


By Charles A. King. 


HE case and drawers described here require no 
special metal fittings as the construction of the 
drawer permits the traveller block to be ad- 
justed by one hand, and holds it firmly where it is 
placed ; this brings it within the range of the job shop 
and the home worker. 

The first step 1n making the case is to select the 
stock for the top a, bottom b, ends c, and back d of 
Fig. 1. Probably all but the back of the case will 
have to be glued, as boards of the required width can 
rarely be found, and if glued will hold their shape 
better. Make the top, bottom and ends of the re- 
quired size and rabbet the inside corner of the back 
edge of the ends to receive the back as at e. Cut the 
partitions f, g, and h, and fit together as indicated at 
2, their exact size being determined by the width of 


the ends; make an accurate notch at j of each end of 
the partition f. The middle standard k should be 
cut to exact size, and the notch made to receive the 
partition f at 1, and in the partition to receive the 
standard k, using care that the cuts in the face edge 
of f fits the width of the standard k closely. Cut the 
grooves in the ends to receive the partitions f and g, 
making them a strong % in. deep. Do not cut 
through to the front but leave the wood to fit the 
notch i in the ends of f. Make mortises in the back 
as at n to support the ends of the partitions g and h; 
these mortises should be about % in. deeper than 
required to allow for the shrinking and swelling of 
the sides and the top and bottom of the case; do not 
glue the partitions g and h excepting at the front for 
the same reason. 


Isometric Sketch Showing Assembly of the Case 
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Traveller Block. ur 


Fasten the case together with 11%. in.-10 screws 
through the top and bottom into the ends and back; 
those in the bottom may be simply counter-sunk to 
make the heads flush, but those in the top must be 
plugged as shown at 0. In doing this a % in. hole 
is bored 3@ in. deep into the top with a smooth cut- 
ting bit and the screw hole bored through the rest of 
the top. After the top is. screwed on, the % in. hole 
is filled with a plug to cover the head of the screw; 
plugs for this purpose must not be cut from a piece 
of wood in which the grain runs the same as in a lead 
pencil, as end wood would show in the top of the 
case. If the grain and color of the wood are care- 
fully matched it can be seen only by close scrutiny. 

The. drawers may be dovetailed, or halved and 
nailed, or milled as shown at p, Fig. 1 and 2, and 
nailed. The top edge of the drawer sides q are re- 
cessed as at r to allow the cards to be manipulated 
more easily. The grooves s in the bottom of the 
‘inside of the drawer front t must coincide with 
those of the drawer sides q, while the bottom of the 
back u of Fig. 1 must be flush with the top of the 
grooves s of the sides. The drawer bottom v, Figs. 1 
and 3 should be fitted to leave a space 1% inches 
wide between them when they are in place; they 
should be glued into the groove s of the front and 
nailed into the bottom edge of the back u. 

The guide a of traveller block w of Figs. 1 and 
4 slide in this space; the bottom of w should be 
bevelled as indicated at b and the guide a bevelled as 
at c, of Fig. 4, to permit the block to be tipped for- 
ward, thus releasing the grip so the guide may be 
_ moved easily back and forth in the space between 
the drawer bottoms v. When the traveller block is 
_ resting in its place with its back at right angles with 
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Fig. 5 Front Glock x 


the drawer bottom, the cards will rest at a slant 
which will permit them to be: read easily. If the 
block should slip a small piece of sandpaper glued 
on d of the guide a will remedy the trouble. The 
front block x should be glued and nailed against the 
inside of the front asat x of Fig. 1. 

Fit the drawers and number them so they may 
always be put in the same place. With a pencil, 
make a mark upon the partitions h along the entire 
length of each drawer side and fit the run y between 
these marks and nail it. Do not make the mistake 
of running the drawers loosely, for the snug fitting 
drawer runs more easily. When the drawers are in 
their places their fronts should not be flush with the 
front of the case, but set back a strong 1/16 inch 
as shown at z of Fig. 1. To make this distance 
permanent regardless of the shrinking and swelling 
of the sides, a stop 3/16 inch thick must be glued 
and nailed upon the bottom of the case b, and the 
partition f at the place where the back of the bottom 
edge of the front will strike against it as shown at 
ds. 


The stock list of the case illustrated is as follows: 


1 Top a Th’ x 2114” x 16%” 
1 Bottom b 7B” x 214" x 16%” 
2 Ends c te” x 20” x 8%” 
1 Back d ip" x 13%4”" x 10%’ 
1 Partition f Wi RIO Oe 1356 
2 Partition g "x WA” x 17%" 
1 Partition h "x 2" x 53%” 
1. Standard k RR’ x Th" x 8K" 
1 Plug Strip o pi alle ae ie als aie S$ 
8 Drawer Sides q ee A Che 6L47" 
4 Drawer Fronts t Tee A” x: 6a 
4 Drawer Backs u VY’ x 3%" x 586” 
8. Drawer Bottoms v 14" x 23/16” x 18” 
4 Trav. Blocks w 136°" x° 234" x 5” 

4 Front Blocks x eh E Sar (el Sie 
2 Drawer Runs y Te te te ESL 

4 Drawer Stops d SH 1G Xs att eo 

4 Guides a 1%” x 1144"x 1% 

*14"’ is added for milling 


; back to be 5%” long if drawer nailed 
together Square. : 


ungalow With Four 


Front 


Doors 


By Charles Alma Byers 


How the Spanish Idea of an Inner Court Looks in a Bungalow 


N Mexico, and in some parts of Spain, it is 
common to build a house so as to enclose com- 
pletely an interior yard or court, termed a patio. 

The court itself is not roofed, although around its 
circumference will frequently be seen a sort of cov- 
ered porch or corridor. Usually there are flowers 
and sometimes also a fountain in the center. The 
visitor’ must first pass into the patio, generally by 
way of an arched, tunnel-like passageway guarded 
at the street end by an iron gate. Practically all 
rooms of the house have doors that open directly into 
this court. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown an at- 
tractive little bungalow in southern California, which 
uses the patio idea in a modified way. The court is 
enclosed by three sides of the house and is more 


or less exposed on the fourth side to the street. The 
cement walls project, however, and there is a low 
iron gate in the center that helps to give a partial 
seclusion. Further typifying the Mexican and Span- 
ish idea, the court is protected on three sides by an 
overhanging roof, somewhat suggestive of the usual 
corridor. In the center of the cement floor is a 
small rectangle of earth used for growing plants, and 
doors open from three different rooms into the court. 
The barred-like little ventilators in the front gables 
reflect something of the grated windows common to 
Castilian homes. 

The cement wall extending across the front of the 
house is of brick surfaced with cream-tinted cement 
stucco. Elsewhere the walls are shingled and stained 
a rich brown shade, while the trimming is done in 
darker brown. The roof is shingled and painted 
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grayish green. This gives an effective combination 
of colors and the flowers and vines in the front 
window-boxes, together with the other garden work, 
lend decorative touches of other colors. 

French windows open from the combined living 
and dining room into the court. Entrance from the 
library to the court is made through the main door 
of the house. 

Certain changes in the interior arrangement are 
possible if desired. For example, the library may be 
used as an emergency bed room. The rear porch, 
adjoining the kitchen, may be converted with a little 
trouble into either a bed room, a maid’s room or a 
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Unique California Bungalow 
Frank Simmonds; Architect 


small dining room. In the latter case, the kitchen 
will require an outside entrance, while a passageway 
may be provided between the new room and the 
living room. 

There are a number of roomy closets and con- 
venient built-in features. These include a closet for 
each of the bed rooms, a linen closet in the bath 
room, a closet for wraps, a buffet cupboard in the 
combined living room and dining room, and buttress 
bookcases at either side of the colonnade opening in 
the library. 

Pine woodwork is used for the interior finish 
throughout. The woodwork, in the combination 
room and the library, is stained in fumed oak style. 
In the other rooms it is finished in white paint or 
enamel. The walls of the two principal rooms and 
one of the bed rooms are papered. In the bath room 
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and kitchen they are finished to a height of five 
feet with a smooth, hard plaster coat, which is 
enameled like the woodwork. Elsewhere they are 
tinted. There are hardwood floors in the library, 
combination room, front bed room and hall. The 
living room fireplace has a hearth and brick mantel 
with wood trimmings. 

This bungalow has a small basement, and is heated 
by a furnace in winter. It is located in Los Angeles, 
Cal., and was designed by Frank Simmonds, archi- 
tect, of that city. 


Scope of Work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory 


The ‘function of the Forest Products Laboratory 
is, in the main, twofold, namely, to carry on research 
and obtain authoritative information concerning 
wood and other forest products, and to make this 
information available to the industries and to the 
general public. 

The laboratory is a branch of the Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and derives its 
main support from congressional appropriations. 
Limited funds are, however, secured through co- 
operation with private concerns and various govern- 
mental bureaus. 

All the work of the laboratory partakes of the 
nature of conservation, since it is all directed toward 
better utilization of forest products, and each thou- 
sand feet saved through better utilization relieves by 
three the drain upon the forest (based on the fact 
that only about one-third of the volume of the wood 
in the forest is utilized as lumber; the other two- 
thirds being waste). 

All the important American woods in commercial 
use have been tested and their mechanical properties 
determined, and are available to the industries. 
Grading rules, based upon the actual strength of the 
individual sticks, have been formulated by the 
laboratory and adopted by the two largest soft-wood 
manufacturers’ associations in the country. Improve- 
ments in building codes and buildings, as well as in 
other structural uses of lumber, have resulted from 
this fund of reliable data on the mechanical prop- 
erties of wood. 

Investigations into the efficiency of many wood 
preservatives and into the best way to impregnate 
the important commercial woods of the United 
States have done much to advance the art of wood 
preservation. The development of better methods 
of analysis for wood preservatives and tests on the 
durability of treated timber under various condi- 
tions of service have resulted in much improved 
specifications for preservatives and for methods of 
treatment. 


Builders’ News 


Constructive Suggestions 
Senate Committee Urges Federal Cooperation, Thrift 
and Financial Assistance to Avoid Necessity of 
Building by Government 

That the Federal Reserve Act be modified to per- 
mit the Board to direct that a portion of the long- 
term deposits in member banks be invested in long- 
term securities and mortgages in order to give great- 
er security to the savings and to assist in providing 
homes for the thrifty. 

That the taxation system be revised to encourage 
the investment in homes and general construction 
granting a tax exemption to real estate mortgages 
and on profits in home building for a limited period, 
provided the earnings are reinvested in home con- 
struction. 

That principles of Home Loan .Bank bill be 
broadened to permit institutions other than building 
and loan to rediscount their home mortgages under 
Federal supervision. 

That thrift and savings be encouraged by consoli- 
dating all Federal thrift activities under postal sav- 
ings branch of Post Office. 

That Federal Government must continue to stimu- 
late co-operation of labor transportation, finance and 
fuel production with those engaged in general con- 
struction or the growing scarcity of homes may:force 
upon the Government the undesirable participation in 
housing business. 


Announcements 


With the merger of the Stanley Rule & Level 
Company and the Stanley Works, both of New 
Britain, Conn., it has become advisable to open three 
new offices on the Pacific Coast: These new offices, 
which have been in operation since January 1, are 
as follows: 

‘San Francisco, Cal——Mr. S. V. Armstrong, dis- 
trict sales manager. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Me L. M. Knouse, district 
sales manager. 

Seattle, Wash—Mr: Bruce Benda, district sales 
manager. 

The purpose of ee offices is to. take care A the 
hardware wants of the Pacific Coast. 


The Austin Machinery Corporation.announces the 
consolidation of. the F.C. Austin Machinery Com- 
pany, Inc., Linderman Steel & Machine Company, F. 
C. Austin. Drainage Elevator Company, Toledo, 
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Bridge & Crane Company, Municipal Engineering & 
Contracting Company, and other large manufacturers 
of kindred lines with plants at Toledo, Ohio, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., Winthrop Harbor, Ill., and Wood- 
stock, Ontario. 

The combined energy and capacity of these or- 
ganizations will be devoted to mass production and 
to supply the most complete line of earth-moving 
and concrete-mixing machinery to meet an unpre- 
cedented period of construction, good road-making, 
reclamation, excavation and irrigation. 

Distributing points will be extended throughout 
the world to facilitate the service and distribution of 
this broad line of contractors’ requirements. 


The T. L. Smith Company, whose general sales 
offices have been located at 470 Old Colony Build- 
ing, Chicago, has moved this entire department and 
its complete personnel to Milwaukee, Wis., where 
it will be located from now on at the factories, 1125 
32d street. The advertising department will also 
operate from the factory from now on. 


The Union Label on New Buildings 


The Building Trades Council of Cleveland and St. 
Louis have decided that after September 1 aJ' build- 
ings in course of erection must bear the unien label. 

All contracts for work on a building must be 
awarded and the architect must submit these contracts 
to the secretary of the Building Trades Council, and 
if he is satisfied that each and every branch of the 
work in connection with the building will be done by 
union men, a permit is granted whereby the contrac- 
tor may proceed with his work. 

The union label must be posted in a conspicuous 
place on the work, and mechanics are furnished with 
a special working card for each particular job, giv- 
ing the name of owner, contractor, location, ete— 
Bulletin, Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange. 

We understand that Cleveland employers are pay- 
Pay no attention to this decision.—Editor. 


Lest We Forget 


The Review, published by the Master Builders 
Association of Boston, finds that it is necessary 
again to remind their members that when work, be- 
yond, what is called for by specifications and draw- 
ings, is verbally ordered by either architect or owner, 
the contractor. should secure confirmation in, writing 
to eke his claim for payment legally sound. 


Lumber Market Review 


Prices Drop Again in January, But 
Reached—Increase in Inquiries 


\ HERE was another general decline in whole- 


sale prices of all construction woods during 
the past month, but at the close of January 
the prospects for stability were more favorable than 
at any time since the landslide in values began last 
summer. The most notable reductions since Janu- 
ary 1 were in North Carolina pine flooring and other 


items of upper grades, and in the better grades: of 


Southern yellow pine and Douglas fir. The lower 
grades of these principal construction woods showed 
little change, for the very good reason that before 
the arrival of the new year these items were whole- 
saling below actual cost of production. As soon as 
the “uppers” get back to a more normal level—and 
in some woods they already have reached that point— 
a stable market may be expected. This means that 
the bottom of the lumber market has almost been 
reached, and as soon as buying is resumed to the 
extent that producers feel justified in resuming 
operation the upward trend will begin. 


Earty Sprinc BuyinGc PRoBABLE 


The marked increase in the number of inquiries 
from retail dealers, especially those in the agricul- 
tural sections of the middle west, indicatés that buy- 
ing will begin very early this Spring. In the South 
and on the Pacific Coast this buying is already begin- 
ning to develop, but it has not yet reached any 
marked volume. During the past ten days inquiries 
have become more active in the large eastern mar- 
kets, such as New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Baltimore, and while the retail lumber yards in those 
centres as a general rule are fairly well stocked with 
lumber, their stocks in many instances are badly 
broken and a large quantity of certain grades and 
sizes will be required to fill these gaps. Consider- 
ing the potential demand for buildings of all kinds 
and particularly housing structures, the available 
lumber stocks are not by any means too large. Thirty 
days of active buying would diminish lumber piles 
in retail yards to practically nothing. 

Mitt ConpiITIONS ARE IMPROVING 

Conditions at the mills are also improving. Ninety 
per cent. of the leading lumber mills in the South 
and on the Pacific Coast have been closed down for 
some time. Those which are still operating are cut- 


It Looks as If the Bottom Has Been 
Forecasts Early Spring Buying. 


ting wage scales from 25 to 30 per cent. Stocks at the 
mills are larger than they were last winter, but not 
up to pre-war normal. They are decreasing gradu- 
ally because of the stoppage of production, and the 
mills will not resume operation until their owners 
are assured of a fair volume of business at a fair 
margin of profit. It is safe to say that the mills 
today would not sell, at prevailing market prices, a 
single car of newly-produced lumber. They are 
liquidating their surplus stocks at a sacrifice because 
they want to turn their lumber into cash. Any new 
lumber produced will sell on a higher level. This 
is clearly indicated by the fact that the manufacturers 
have made: it generally known that they will not 
again start up their plants until the market is more 
active and until prices are more in keeping with 
costs of production. The cut in wages has enabled 
the producers ‘to’ reduce production costs to some 
extent, and for this reason it will not be necessary 
to boost selling values up to last year’s peak, but 
prices will undoubtedly be higher ninety days hence 
than they are today. In the middle west there have 
been no reductions in prices to speak of in three 
weeks, which means that the turning point is about 
here. This condition will be reflected in eastern 
markets early in February. 


INDICATIONS OF EARLY RESUMPTION IN BUILDING 


Lumber has taken the lead of all building mate- 
rials in price reductions, and lumber is used more in 
individual housing construction than any other mate- 
rial. This fact, if made known to the prospective 
builder, should encourage’ early Spring building. 
Transportation conditions have improved to the 
point where exceedingly prompt deliveries of lumber 
orders may now be relied upon. Building. labor is 
plentiful and there is no indication of labor trouble. 
On the other hand, men are seeking jobs today, and 
it is highly possible that labor conditions will con- 
tinue to grow better and that wage scales may actu- 
ally be reduced in the building trades. Certainly labor 
costs will not increase this year. Both transportation 
and labor conditions, therefore, are highly favorable 
to an early resumption of building. The lumber pro- 
ducer is aware of this, and he looks for a good 
volume of business for the last nine months in 1921. 
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Building Operations in 1920 


Review of 1920 with 


HE year 1920 opened with a rate of construction 
activity unprecedented for the winter season. Total 
contracts reached a maximum of over three hun- 
dred million dollars in the month of April. From that 
time on, for causes well known generally, activity 
declined more or less steadily to the end of the year. 
December contracts amounted to one hundred million 


dollars. 
The amount of money involved in construction con- 


tracts during 1920 in the twenty-five Northeastern 
States of the country was practically the same as in 
1919, according to statistics compiled by the F. W. 
Dodge Company. On account of greatly increased con- 
struction costs, this amount of money, something over 
two and a half billion dollars, paid for a volume of 
construction that was nearly one-fourth less in 1920 
than in 1919. 

Comparing the past two years, the most conspicuous 
feature of 1920 was the decline in residential construc- 
tion. This class of construction represented 33% of 
the total in the year 1919, and 22% of the total in 1920. 
The amount of residential floor space contracted for 
declined from 240,000,000 square feet in 1919 to 136,- 
000,000 square feet in 1920. 

In the amounts of money involved in 1920 contracts, 
industrial plants and public works and utilities both 
exceeded residential buildings, each representing about 
23% of the year’s total. 

There was in 1920 an increase over 1919 in actual 
volume of construction of educational buildings. 

In normal years the total estimated cost of contem- 
plated or projected work reported is about 50% in ex- 
cess of the total amount of contracts awarded. In 1919 
the total of projected work was 68% in excess of con- 
tracts awarded; in 1920 it was 92% in excess of con- 
tracts awarded. These figures give an indication of 
the amount by which each of the two years has run 
behind its announced construction program. 


Forecast For 1921. 


The construction industry enters the new year under 
conditions very similar to those that prevailed at the 
opening of the year 1919. 

There is a considerable accumulated demand for 
building, and activity is very slow on account of un- 
stabilized price conditions and hesitation on the part 
of prospective builders because of uncertainties of 
future market conditions. 

At the opening of 1919 building material prices had 
remained, on the average, at about the same level for 


a Forecast for 1921 


four months. They continued at this level during the 


first quarter of 1919. About April, 1919, many people 


were convinced that building costs would not fall, and 
activity increased rapidly. About two-thirds of the 
total of that year’s activity was contracted for during 
the second half of the year. 

It seems likely that a somewhat parallel movement 
may be expected in 1921. Material prices have not as 
yet reached the stage of stabilization they had reached 
at the opening of the year 1919. Apparently some 
further declines are to be expected. It seems likely, 
however, that the period of stabilization and of hesita- 
tion on the part of the buying public need not be so 
prolonged as it was two years ago. When costs are 
actually stabilized it should be more easy this time to 
convince the public that such is the case. 

In an analysis of the present price situation, a well- 
known authority has stated that the upward turn in 
material prices will probably occur some time in 1921, 
and that, in consequence, building costs in 1921 will 
be somewhat lower than they have been in 1920 or will 
be in 1922 and 1923. 

If that be true, then price conditions will be more 
favorable to building activity in 1921 than they were 
in 1920 or will be next year. If the public comes to 
believe that is the case, then a resumption of activity 
should be expected in 1921. 

Not a few leaders in the construction industry expect 
a revival of construction activity in the spring, to be 
followed by increased activity through the summer and 
fall; 

Awakened interest in construction activity is shown 
by the fact that the amount of contemplated work 
reported in December aggregated more than for any 
month since June. 

A volume of construction equal to that of 1919 on a 
cost basis somewhere near the 1919 level may be given 
as the most reasonable forecast for 1921. In money 
this would involve about two and a half billion dollars 
for the twenty-five Northeastern States of the country, 
the same as the figure for 1920, though on a cost level 
that should represent a volume approximately one- 
third greater than the 1920 volume of construction. 

Developments of the next three months should indi- 
cate whether the year’s total of construction activity 
is likely to be nearer to two and a half or to three 
billions of dollars. 

In 1921, residential construction and the construction 
of public works and utilities may be expected to pre- 
dominate over other classes of buildings. 


Building Operations for 1920 


In- De- 
crease crease 
CLASS OF BUILDING -~ over. under 
7-——Residential—, -——Industrial—, ——Business—, —W—Public——, ;——Other——, Total TOTO SOS 
Section of Country Dollars % Dollars % Dollars % Dollars % Dollars % Dollars % % 
New England ....... 80,436,000 26 79,999,000 26 60,728,000 20 39,094,000 13 46,718,000 15 306,975,000 29 
Newey ork ieee. ste 133,096,000 22 110,757,000 18% 111,844,000 19 156,326,000 26 83,911,000 1414 595,934,000 10 
Middle Atlantic ..... 79,400,000 26 80,935,000 27 49,050,000 16 47,383,000 16 44,304,000 15 301,072,000 a 24 
Pittsburgh Dist, ..... 109,456,000 23 111,891,000 24 58,342,000 12 116,433,000 25 71,119,000 16 467,241,000 6 a. 
Central West... «0. - 141,756,000 18 198,487,000 25 130,355,000 16 209,879,000 26 120,330,000 15 800,807,000 es 10 
North west ess sales s 21,788,000 24 9,895,000 11 9,828,000 11 25,128,000 27 25,914,000 27 92,553,000 at 


Grand Total 


Actual volume of construction 25% less than 1919. 
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2,564,582,000 


Decisions 


WHEN ARBITRATION CLAUSE OF BUILDING 
CONTRACT IS WAIVED 


That a contractor will be released from the binding 
effect a clause in a building agreement when the owner 
disregards it is shown by the decision of the Appellate 
Court of Indiana in the recent case of Hooker vs. 
C. R. Pease Construction Co., 127 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 156. 

The building contract involved in this litigation con- 
tained the following clause: 


“Art. III. No alterations shall be made in the work 
herein except upon the written order of the architect; 
the amount to be paid by the owner, or allowed by the 
contractor by virtue of such alterations, to be stated 
in said order. Should the owner and contractor not 
agree as to the amount to be paid, or allowed, the 
work shall go on under the order required above, and 
in case of failure to agree, the determination of said 
amount shall be referred to arbitration, as provided 
in Article XII of this contract.” 


The court holds that this clause lost its force when 
it was entirely ignored by the owner, who gave di- 
rections concerning the work and changes in the con- 
struction thereof without consulting the architect. 


WHEN A STRIKE IS NOT A STRIKE 


The Washington Supreme Court makes an important 
distinction between a “strike” of building employees 
and a definite quitting of union workers in a body, in 
the case of Uden vs. Schaefer, 188 Pacific Reporter, 
395. 


Defendant, having a contract to install plumbing and 
a heating system for plaintiff, gave a bond to secure 
performance of the contract. But the bond contained 
a proviso “that the surety shall not be liable for any 
damages resulting from so-called strikes or labor dif- 
ficulties,” etc. 


Defendant was suspended from an association of 
plumbers and heating engineers—presumably because 
he took the contract at a lower price than had pre- 
viously been bid in bidding by him and other mem- 
bers of the association. Thereupon his union em- 
ployees quit his service, under a union agreement with 
the association that they would not work for any 
contracting plumber not in good standing as a member 
of the association. 


The surety pleaded this quitting and the above men- 
tioned provision of the bond as exonerating it from 
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liability on defendant failing to perform the contract, 
but the court holds that the clause did not apply. 

“In our opinion, these facts do not exonerate the 
appellant from the obligations of its bond. In the 
common acceptation of the term, it is not a ‘strike’ for 
the workmen of an employer to quit his employment 
and go elsewhere, without any intention of returning; 
nor is it a ‘strike’ for workmen to refuse to enter into 
the employment of a particular contractor. A ‘strike,’ 
in such common acceptation, is the act of quitting 
work by a body of workmen for the purpose of co- 
ercing their employer to accede to some demand they 
have made upon him, and which he has refused; but 
it is not a strike for workmen to quit work, either 
singly or in a body when they quit without intention 
to return to the work, whatever may be the reason 
that moves them so to do. * * * By his [defend- 
ant’s] own act he had placed himself in a position 
where certain workmen could not remain in or enter 
into his employment without violating their agreement, 
and others he could not obtain, and in no sense can 
this be denominated a strike. 

“The addition of the phrase ‘labor difficulties’ to the 
term ‘so-called strikes’ does not enlarge the meaning 
of the latter. It is rather definitive than expansive of 
it. In other words, the phrase is but explanative of 
the meaning of the word ‘strike, and any act of the 
workmen which would not constitute a strike would 
not constitute a labor difficulty.” 


SCOPE OF SUBCONTRACTOR’S BOND. 


A bond securing performance of a subcontract for 
building construction did not render the sureties liable 
for repayment of money paid by the contractor to the 
subcontractor in excess of the amount due, holds the 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals in the recent case of Mc- 
Gregor & Henger vs. Escajeda, 216 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 398. 

In this case plaintiffs having a contract for the con- 
struction of a building in El Paso awarded the sub- 
contract for brick and tile work to one Maese, agree- 
ing to pay him stated amounts for different classes of 
work, and to advance sufficient funds to meet the sub- 
contractor’s pay roll each week; final payments of the 
balance of the subcontract to be made within thirty 
days after acceptance of the work. 

After all the work was done it appeared that the 
subcontractor had been overpaid more than $400, and 
the contractors sued to recover this amount. Affirm- 
ing a decision of the trial court that plaintiffs were 
not entitled to recover against the sureties, the Court 
of Civil Appeals said: 
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“Of course, Maese is legally bound to repay to plain- 
tiffs the overpayments which they have made to him; 
but there is no express provision therefor in the sub- 
contract or the bond. His obligation to make such re- 
payment thus arises upon an implied contract. Since 
Maese has performed the service which he undertook 
to perform and has discharged every obligation which 
he expressly assumed, we are of the opinion that the 
condition of the bond was thereby fulfilled and the 
liability of the sureties ceased. To hold the sureties 
liable upon the present demand would impose a liabil- 
ity which neither they nor Maese had expressly as- 
sumed. It would impose a suretyship liability upon 
an implied and collateral contract of the principal, 


Maese. It would by implication extend their liabil- 
ity beyond the terms of their contract. This is not 
permissible.” 


ENCROACHMENTS ON PROPERTY LINES 


A decision of the Alabama Supreme Court, handed 
down in the case of Eros vs. Wells Amusement Co., 85 
Southern Reporter, 692, establishes the proposition that 
where one has constructed a building on his lot with 
one of the walls flush with the property line the sub- 
sequent act of the adjoining lot owner in affixing the 
flange of a composition roof of a lower building con- 
structed by him to such wall, without the first owner’s 
consent, constitutes a private nuisance subject to abate- 
ment in an injunction suit brought by the first owner. 
The court says: 


“The process of attaching the roof to this wall 
appears to be permanent in character. This use 
of plaintiff’s wall was of such character as to afford the 
basis for the acquiring of an adverse right or easement, 
thus laying the foundation for a right or easement that 
might, if perfected, impair the value of the property; 
and this condition has been held to entitle the owner, 
whose right to immunity from invasion has been vio- 
lated, to the remedy by mandatory injunction.” 


Answers to Inquiries 
BUILDING RESTRICTIONS 


I own two large lots near White Plains, N. Y., and 
would like to erect a one-car stucco garage on 
them. I wrote to the Department of Public Works, 
asking them for a copy of the building code, but have 
not received one. I intend to do the building myself. 
Must I obtain a permit to carry on the work? If so, 
where must I apply and what are the charges? How 
near the boundary line may I build? My deed reads: 
“That there shall be permitted to be erected and main- 
tained on said premises a private dwelling house only, 
which shall cost at least the ‘sum of $2,000 to erect.” 
Would I violate the deed by erecting a garage? I 
am erecting a garage now to save winter storage, etc. 
I intend to erect a home on the site as soon as ma- 
terials, etc., drop in cost to the point where they 
should be, which I hope will be next spring. Would 
my taxes be increased when the garage is completed? 
The person from whom I bought the lots had laid 
a two-inch water line from the regular mains to a spot 
about 100 feet from me, and I have the privilege of 
tapping in. As there is only a dirt road would there 
be a permit needed to open the road to tap onto the 


line. If so, what would the charges be, and where 
must I apply for the permit?’ Would I have to have 
a licensed plumber make the connections?—T. J. C., N. Y. 

Any and all requirements for a building permit, 
or for permit to open the street, or for employing a 
licensed plumber will depend upon the ordinances in — 
force in White Plains. Since we do not have them be- 
fore us, we must suggest that you either write to, or 
call at, the city clerk’s office in that city for information 
on these points. 

The city has nothing to do with the legal effect 
of the building restriction in your deed. The only 
parties who are entitled to complain of any violation 
of that restriction are the owners of the surrounding 
lots for whose benefit the restriction was imposed. 
But if they object I am afraid that they could secure 
an injunction against your construction of the pro- 
posed garage. 

There is a general rule of law that was frequently: 
applied before the advent of automobiles, that a re- 
striction of the use of premises to dwelling-house 
purposes did not prevent construction of such appur- 
tenant outbuildings as private stables, etc. But the 
law, as-now applied to garages, is authoritatively 
summed up as follows: “The usual outbuildings ap- 
purtenant to a dwelling house have been held not to 
include a garage or storehouse for automobiles; and ~ 
a covenant providing that the premises shall be used 
for residence purposes only, and that no building or 
structure of any kind whatsoever other than a dwell- 
ing house shall be erected thereon, is violated by the 
erection and maintenance of a garage.” 18 Corpus 
Juris, 392. The decision of the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court in the case of Hepburn 
vs. Long, 146 App. Div. 527, 131 N. Y. S.°154, is cited 
in support of this statement. : 


It is a close question, however, and one can only 
guess what a judge might hold as to whether your 
deed excludes a garage. On one hand, the deed says 
that there shall be a dwelling house “only.” © This 
would seem to exclude a:garage. On the other hand, 
the view might be taken that the deed was not in- 
tended to exclude such customary outbuilding. 

The chances of your being enjoined against proceed- 
ing with your present plan would be increased by the 
fact that you are postponing erection of the dwelling 
house. In support of an objection on this ground, one 
of your neighbors, or the person from whom you 
bought, might cite the court holding that “where a 
restriction provides that the property shall be used 
for residence purposes and that no residence costing 
less than a certain sum shall be erected, it will pre- 
vent the erection of a stable without the erection of a 
dwelling house” 18 Corpus Juris, 392. ; 


You might consult the person from whom you bought 
and other persons apt to object, and ascertain whether 
they will interpose objection to your plan. If they 
assure you that they will not object, you may safely 
proceed. Otherwise, you can proceed only subject to 
the possibility of being called on to defend injunc- 
tion proceedings. And as to how they would terminate 
we have already expressed the view that that is un- 
certain. 

Property is valued annually in New York for the 
purposes of taxation. So there would be no increase 
in your taxes until reflected by the first annual assess- 
ment of your property made after completion of your 
improvements. 
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Are You Handling the line o: door 
hangers that most farmers prefer to 
buy ? 

Here are a few reasons why farmers prefer the National 
“Big 4” Hangers: 


They are built entirely of steel with anti-friction steel 
roller bearings to insure easy running. 


The axles and rivets are sherardized to prevent rust. 
Two studs, together with the hook which turns under 
the rail, prevent the hanger from jumping the track. 


In short, the “Big 4” Hanger is very strongly made, yet 
simple in construction—nothing to get out of order. 


Our catalog gives further details and shows the com- 
plete line of fast-selling National Hardware. 


If your dealer does not carry the Improved Big Four, 
send us his name. Catalog mailed on request. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Il. | 
/ feature of 
Le Bok DECRG Sar CNAs Raia LN ek Me “Big 4” Hanger 
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-New Catalogs and Publications 


New Catalogs 


secured direct 
from the manufactuer. If you prefer, write 
the date of this issue and the numbers of any 
catalogs on a postal and mail it to “Building 
Age,” 243 West 39th Street, New York City, 


These catalogs may be 


The catalogs will be sent you without 


charge or obligation. 


406. Grimm’s Corrugated Galvanized Wire Lathing. 
Buffalo Wire Works, Buffalo, N. Y.—Illustrated book- 
let 61-F treats fully of the subject of wire lathing and 
describes the advantages of Grimm’s corrugated gal- 
vanized wire lathing which is especially adapted for 
stucco work. 


407. Boyle’s Bayonne Roof and Deck Cloth. John 
Boyle & Company, Inc., New York City—Sample Book 
“R” gives prices and specifications for laying this roof 
covering, which is especially adapted for the roofs 
and decks of sleeping porches, piazzas, conservatories, 
etc. 


408. The Pullman Sash Balance. Pullman Mfg. Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y.—Illustrated catalog describing 
the construction of the Pullman sash balances which 
are made of pressed steel. 


409. Alpha Aids. Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa.—No. 24 of this house organ has for 
its leading article “Making the Cold Months Count.” 
Contains other helpful data on the subject of concrete, 
and gives a summary of things to be remembered when 
doing cold-weather concrete work. Fully illustrated. 

410. Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. Johns- 
Manville Company, Inc., New York City.—Literature 
illustrating and describing how old wooden shingle roofs 
can be covered with Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. 
The process is a simple one, consisting of leaving th 
old shingle on the roof and merely nailing the asbestos 
shingles over them. 

411. Service Sheets. N. & G. Taylor Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Service Sheets 1, 2, 3, 4 No. 18 give 
large sized details of the construction and application of 
tin roofings to decks, domes, ridge, mansard and other 
types of roofs, with many specialties of hip, valley and 
gutter construction. Book entitled “Roof Designs” will 
also be sent with these service sheets on request. 

412. Kodak onthe Job. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.—Illustrated catalog describing the 
advantages of having a Kodak camera while construc- 
tion work is going,.by means of which daily negative, 
with its autographic date and title on the film, can be 
kept. This makes the progress record authentic and 
reliable. 

413. Vulcanite Roofing. Roofing Division, The 
Beaver Board Companies, Buffalo, N. Y.—Catalog illus- 
trating and describing the Vulcanite Self-Spacing Shin- 
gles which are fire-resisting and weather-proof and make 
a sealed-tight roof. 
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414. “R. I. W.” Protective Products. Toch Brothers, 
New York City.—Booklet describing the various pro- 
tective products manufactured by this concern. Build- 
ings on which these paints were used are illustrated. 

415. Cabot’s Stains and Quilt. Samuel Cabot, Inc., 
Boston, Mass.—Literature describing the creosote stains 
made by this firm. These stains can be used for roofs, 
siding, timbers and all other outside woodwork. Points 
out the advantages of Cabot’s Quilt which, it is claimed, 
is a very efficient heat insulator. Samples furnished on 
request. 

416. Fiberlic Wall Board. MacAndrews & Forbes 
Company, New York City. Literature pointing out the 
advantages of using this wall board for strong, per- 
manent, economical and sanitary construction. 

417. Bay State Coating. Wadsworth, Howland & 
Company, Inc., Boston, Mass——Booklet No. 19 describes 
the Bay State Brick and Cement Coating which is 
manufactured in white and a range of colors. Illus- 
trations show a number of houses on which Bay State 
Coating was used. 

418. Sharp Rotary Ash Receivers. Sharp Rotary 
Ash Receiver Company, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y.— 
Illustrated catalog describing this labor-saving device 
which does away with the tedious and unhealthy pro- 
cedure of shoveling ashes. 

419. Service Sheets. Architectural Service Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa—Literature descriptive of these 
service sheets which are detailed data sheets showing 
the correct and most efficient use of up-to-date building 
materials. 

420. Elevators. J. G. Speidel, Reading, Pa—Litera- 
ture describing the elevators manufactured by this firm 
for hand, belt and electric service. Dumbwaiters and 
sidewalk lifts are also made by this same firm. 


421. Monarch Radiant Asphalt Shingles. Stowell 
Mfg. Company, Jersey City, N. J.—Illustrated booklet 
describing these shingles which, it is claimed, cannot 
curl, require less nails per square and are the easiest to 
lay over old shingles. Prices furnished on request. 

422. Bermico Sheathing Paper. Paper Sales Di- 
vision, Brown Company, Portland, Me.—Literature de- 
scribing and illustrating the sheathing paper manu- 
factured by this company. 

423. Neponset Black Waterproof Building Paper. 
Bird & Son, Inc., Dept. B, East Walpole, Mass—De- 
scriptive literature pointing out the superior qualities of 
this building paper which is both waterproof and air- 
proof, and which can be used to advantage underneath 
clapboards, back of stucco, under roofings and between 
floors. ; 

424. Open the Door to Bigger Profits. Wagner Mfg. 
Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa—lIllustrated folder de- 
scribing the different styles of garage door hardware 
manufactured by this company. The special features of 
the No. 58 Cloztite Hanger for folding-sliding doors are 
brought out. Several types of complete garage door 
sets are described and illustrated. Prices are included. 

425. San-O-La Fine Bathroom Ware. Art Brass 
Company, Inc.. New York City.—Catalog E describes 
and illustrates the various types of San-O-La bathroom 
equipment manufactured by this company. 
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N entrance doors to office build- 

ings, hinges meet a true test for 
service. Here doors never rest— 
all day long they swing in and out, 
marking the surge of travel. The 
hinges that give these doors activity 
must stand constant strain, be strong, 
durable—and yet add a touch of 
beauty. 


McKinney Anti-Friction Butts are 
designed particularly for this heavy 
work. Every day on millions of doors 
in thousands of buildings they prove 
their worth by work effectively done 


in hushed silence. Other McKinney 
Hinges and Butts are designed with 
equal thought for the task to be per- 
formed. From the smallest to the larg- 
est they combine true craftsmanship 
with practical everyday usefulness. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 


The McKinney Manufacturing 
Company has been making hinges and 
butts for fifty years. These products 
are the standard bearers in their field. 
Architects and Builders, who take 
pride in the buildings they create, 
appreciate the worth of the name 
McKinney in making a careful selec- 
tion of hinges and butts. 


Architects and Builders will be in- 
terested in two booklets prepared by 
the McKinney Manufacturing Co. 
One of these is on hinges for the home 
and the other pictures and explains 
hardware for garage doors of all 
kinds. Both these booklets will aid 
in selecting proper hardware to blend 
with architectural designs. These 
booklets and the McKinney catalog 
will be sent upon request. 


Pittsburgh 


Export Representation. 


MCKINNEY Wy 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 
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426. Prudential Steel Buildings. Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa—IIllustrated catalog No. 21 de- 
scribes the Prudential Steel Buildings which are stand- 
ard in principle and universal in application, and gives 
an idea of the design and construction of these build- 
ings, and their adaptability to various purposes. Com- 
plete standard specifications are included. Other 
products made by this same company are listed. 

427. The Roof Beautiful. Ludowici-Celadon Com- 
pany, Chicago, I1l—Book telling the story of the origin 
and use of roofing tiles. Specific information is given 
concerning the different styles of roofing tiles made by 
this company. Contains numerous illustrations of 
houses on which tile roofs have been used. 

428. Forestry and Farm Income. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.—-Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 117 contains some interesting information on farm 
forestry and why it pays. It treats of the extent of farm 
woodlands, value of woodland products, fire protection, 
grazing and insect damage, planting forest trees, etc. 
Profusely illustrated. 

429. Elastica, the Stucco of Permanent Beauty.. 
U. S. Materials Company, Chicago, Ill—Extensively 
illustrated book bringing out the desirability of using 
Elastica as an etxerior building product. The ad- 
vantages and superiorities of this material are em- 
phasized. Photographs of a few of the structures on 
which Elastica stucco was used are reproduced, as are 
also several testimonial letters from contractors and 
architects. 

430. “National” Tubular Steel Poles. National Tube 

Company, Pittsburgh, Pa—‘National” Bulletin No. 
14-C describes in an interesting way the history of the 
tubular steel pole, pointing out the various uses to which 
it can be put, its characteristics and advantages. 
Numerous tables showing all standard poles manufac- 
tured by this company are included. Various styles of 
pole tops are shown. Extensively illustrated. 
_,431. Garment Care System. Knape & Vogt Mfg. 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan.—Illustrated book- 
let describing system of garment carriers and hangers 
which make possible much saving in floor space for 
closets. By this system full utilization of closet space 
can be accomplished. American Gas Fired Automatic 
Water Heaters. American Heater Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo.—Booklet illustrating and describing the con- 
struction, operation and advantages of the American 
heater, laying special stress on the exclusive features 
possessed by this heater. 

432. Clay Carrier Systems. Iowa Gate Company, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa—Catalog No. 13 describes how the 
Clay carrier systems transform the farm’s greatest 
drudgery into an easy task. The construction and 
operation of some of these carrier systems are described 
and illustrated. Instructions for the installation of 
these systems are given. Mention is also made of 
additional Clay Steel products, including steel gates, 
sanitary barn equipment and ornamental fences. Cata- 
logs covering these latter subjects are also obtainable 
on request. 

433. Guarding the Minute. International Time Re- 
cording Company, New York City.—Attractive little 
book, both the physical appearance of which and the 
character of material included make it well worth study- 
ing. Not only the mechanism of the Time Recorder 
itself is given, but very interesting data regarding its 
application to. practically every kind of industrial and 
office establishment. The various types of machines 
cover all “time” information from the simple recording 
of the hours of labor of individual employees to job time 


records on individual operations and duties. Machines 
are available from the simple one for the small office to 
the Master Clock operating time recording devices 
throughout a plant. This information is particularly 
valuable to the architect who has occasion to design 
industrial buildings, for this is a service for which he 
must provide in his plans and specifications. A new de- 
vice of unusual interest is the “International Door 
Lock” by which can be automatically registered the 
time of turning the lock and the individual who operates 
the lock. This should find application in a great many 
places such as banks, schools, private offices, hotels and 
special rooms of private establishments. 

434. The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture. S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis.— 
Handsomely illustrated booklet explaining the various 
color effects obtainable from the use of Johnson’s 
Artistic Wood Finishes. This booklet resolves itself 
into an.authority on wood finishing, containing the 
latest, most practical, concise instructions for finishing 
wood either in stained or enamel effects. 


New Publications 


Hendricks’ Commercial Register of the United States. 
29th Annual Edition. S. E. Hendricks Co., Inc., New 
York City. 

The 29th annual edition of “Hendricks’ Commercial 
Register of the United States for Buyers and Sellers 
for 1921” has just been published. All of the good 
points found in the previous edition have been retained 
and several improvements have been made. One of 
the striking features of the book is its simple method 
of arrangement and complete index, making it the most 
easily used book of its kind we have seen. This fea- 
ture should at once appeal to the busy man. The ease 
of use is further increased by the interior index, a 
valuable addition made last year and continued in the 
new edition. The numerous lists relating to various 
industries will be found very helpful. The book also 
contains many advertisements which in no way ob- 
scure the lists, but, in fact, give the user much addi- 
tional and valuable information. 

On the whole, the new volume is most complete and 
should prove itself indispensable in any well organized 
purchasing or sales department. 


Handbook of Building Construction. 


By George A. Holl, S.B., and Nathan C. Johnson, 
M.M.E. Flexible cloth, 6”x9”, two volumes, 1474 pages. 
Fully illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

This work is the most complete study on the subject 
we have ever seen. The editors-in-chief have been 
assisted in its preparation and presentation by no less 
than forty-six specialists. These two volumes deal with 
the subject of building construction in three parts, 
covering every phase of it in detail. The text is well 
and clearly illustrated by many cuts. 


Part I deals thoroughly with building design and 


construction, giving particular attention to modern 
methods and equipment. 

The matter of estimating and contracting is handled 
in Part II and, like Part I, this is very complete. 

The mechanical, electrical and sanitary features of 
building construction are treated with the same com- 
pleteness and thoroughness in Part III. 

We are glad to call the attention of our readers to 
this book because it is the most comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject ever brought to our attention. It 
should prove a valuable addition to the library of the 
architect, engineer, contractor and builder. 
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Get This 
Valuable Instruction 


Book on Wood Finishing 


T’S the best book ever published on 
| Artistic Wood Finishing. It is written 
for the practical man-— contractor, 
builder, architect, painter, interior decora- 
tor, etc. Contains practical suggestions on 
finishing woodwork, floors and furniture — 
both hard and soft woods. Tells how to 
finish wood in beautiful stained effects with 
Johnson’s Wood Dye and in enameled 
effects with Johnson’s Perfection Enamel. 
This book is the work of famous experts— 
illustrated in seven colors. 


How to Get It Free 


O to your best dealer in paints and ask for a copy of Johnson’s book, “The Proper 

Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” If he is unable to furnish the 

book ask him to send your name and address to us and we will gladly mail you a copy 
rec. 


JOHNSON’S ARTISTIC WOOD FINISHES 


aipee perfection of Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes has been the work of years. You 
get the benefit of our experience—of our money expenditure—of our knowledge of 
woods. Our plant is equipped with the best up-to-date mills and machinery and every 
department is in the hands of experts. 


Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes are being used all over the United States and 
Canada by manufacturers of the highest class furniture, who realize the importance of 
a perfect finish on their fine furniture and pianos. 


Our line of Artistic Wood Finishes is complete—it includes :-— 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Johnson’s Perfectone Undercoat 
Johnson’s Wood Dye Johnson’s Perfectone Enamel 

Johnson’s Crack Filler Johnson’s Electric Solvo (varnish remover) 
Johnson’s Paste Wood Filler Johnson’s Floor and Finishing Varnishes 


Build up your reputation on the sound foundation of good workmanship and 
Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes—then there will never be any slack season for you. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. BA-2 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
RACINE, WIS. 
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SETTING LIMESTONE IN CEMENT MORTAR. 

Will you kindly tell me what I should do to prevent 
the appearance of stains and efflorescence on the face 
of limestone or marble?—J. J. M., Lincoln, Neb. 


The satisfactory setting of limestone or marble in 
cement or cement mortar has been quite a problem to 
builders in many sections of the country. In a great 
many localitie’ the available sand and water do not 
present any particular difficulty. It is where the water 
contains considerable iron, sulphur or salts in solution 
that special precautions are necessary. It is, therefore, 
essential to use the best water obtainable in the locality. 

Stains may also be due to the use of an inferior ce- 
ment in the mortar. A high grade white portland 
cement should be used. There are many stainless 
cements now on the market, but great care should 
be used in their selection. Some stainless cements are 
not stainless under all conditions. 

Another source of difficulty lies in the sand used. It 
is essential that the sand be clean. In inland cities 
the sand is not apt to contain as much salts as on the 
coast, but it does often contain a large proportion of 
clay with a high oxide of iron content. The amount 
of impurities in sand can be roughly determined by 
shaking a sample in a glass of water. This will settle, 
leaving the mud and scum on top. If the sand is very 
dirty, it must be washed. 

All sides of the stone should be washed clean just 
prior to setting and the back should be thoroughly 
plastered with the same mortar used for the bed. Where 
ordinary cement mortar is made use of for laying the 
brick backing, the first course of the backing should be 
laid in the same mortar as the stone. Only a hard- 
burned brick or tile should be used for backing-up 
purposes. 

The face of limestone is also protected from stain 
by back painting with an asphaltum paint or by plaster- 
ing the back with a coat of non-staining cement mor- 
tar. When the backing is laid in ordinary cement mor- 
tar, either or both of these methods is essential. 

When efflorescence occurs it is due to some soluble 
element in the mortar of the backing material. For 
example, if a soft brick is used and the work is laid in 
cold weather, making it advisable to soak the brick, 
such a brick will absorb water from the mortar. The 
salts held in solution will eventually be drawn to the 
surface of the wall in the drying-out process and will 
appear in the form of efflorescence. This emphasizes 
the necessity of a hard-burned brick and of high grade 
cement. 

Some dampproof preparations are in themselves in- 
jurious and care must be taken in selecting them 
that they do not contain oils or other discoloring ele- 
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ments, or that they are not thinned down by gasolene. 
Where the facing stonework is laid directly against re- 
inforced concrete, the dampproof painting should be 
applied to the face of the concrete work rather than 
to the stone. It is generally advisable to allow about 
an inch of space between the back of the stone and 
the face of the concrete. This should be filled with 
the same mortar used in the setting of the stonework. 


METHODS OF HARDENING GYPSUM. 


Can you suggest some means of hardening gypsum 
or outside plastering ?—H. T., Montreal, Canada. 


No means of hardening gypsum for outside plaster- 
ing has been developed for use in this country. 
We understand that gypsum is being used for this 
purpose in some European countries, but that its appli- 
cation requires such an excessive amount of labor as 
to make its use in the United States or Canada prohibi- 
tive as to cost. 

Gypsum plaster manufacturers do not recommend 
gypsum for outside (exposed) plastering. Where such 
is used, as in the “staff” applied for temporary exhibi- 
tion buildings, the surface is waterproofed with any 
one of many substances made for such purposes. It 
has never been possible, with the present known meth- 
ods of waterproofing, to permanently protect gypsum 
plastered surfaces from the action of water and frost. 

The United States Gypsum Company, in order to 
supply a plaster product for outside stucco, manufac- 
tures a material sold under the trade name of “Adamant 
Exterior Stucco.” Strictly speaking, this cannot be 
regarded as a calcined gypsum product. It is a com- 
pounded material largely composed of white portland 
cement. 

The principal factors entering into the hardness or 
density of calcined gypsum mixtures are the degree 
to which the gypsum has been calcined and the quan- 
tity of water used in mixing it before application. For 
equal quantities of mixing water “second settle” cal- 
cined gypsum yields a more dense product than “first 
settle” calcined gypsum. Gypsum whose ~ calcination 
stops with the end of the first boiling stage is termed 
“first settle,” and gypsum whose calcination stops with 
the end of the second boiling stage is termed “second 
settle.” 

Calcined gypsum used for structural purposes and 
subject to relatively high compression and_ shear 
stresses is usually a “second settle” product, which to 
obtain the highest structural values is mixed with 
about 34 per cent by weight of water. This quantity 
of water is not sufficient for the manipulation of plaster 
mixtures, and for this reason these high structural 
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* The Big Value 
KOEHRING~BUILT 
Light Mixer 


Sizes 4 and 7 cubic feet mixed concrete. May be 
equipped with low chazging platform, charging skip or 
batch hopper, automatic water measuring tank and 
light duty hoist. 


The Lowest Price You Can Afford to Pay 


HERE are lighter mixers than 
the Dandie. There are cheaper 
mixers than the Dandie. 


In it is incorporated many of the features 
of the Koehring heavy duty mixers. It 
has the famous Koehring re-mixing action 
—the double gear drum drive—drum 
rollers keyed to shafts turning in big 
bearings. 


But the Dandie is as lightas a good mixer 
should be built. Andits price is the low- 


est for which such a mixer can be sold. Tetcoct isthe loess pricetyod. can tah. 


The Dandie is made by the largest makers 
of heavy duty mixersin America. Every 
economy of automatic machinery, stand- 
ardized processes, and quantity production 
is reflected in its price. 


ford to pay! Itis not thecheapest mixer, 
but the reliable, money-making, long- 
service light mixer, at the extremely rea- 
sonable price which makes it the big value 
buy in the light mixer field. 


KOEHRING MACHINE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MAIL COUPON TODAY je 


KOEHRING MACHINE Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Send back the coupon for the Dandie catalog. 
You do not obligate yourself in any way—it Please send me Dandie Catalog No.[-3 
brings you money-making information about 


the money-making light mixer. 


Please quote Burtp1nc Ace when writing to advertisers 
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values, due to the increase in density of the material, 
cannot be reached when considering plaster, and are 
not necessary. 

Gypsum plaster can be hardened by reducing the 
quantity of water for mixing. A too large reduction 
in the quantity of water will yield an unworkable 
plaster. Because of these reasons gypsum plasters, 
after application, are not as dense as the structural 
product mixed with about 34 per cent of water, and 
even this dense product has an absorption of from 
15 to 20 per cent. 

We do not recommend the use of gypsum plasters 
for outside, i. e., exposed constructions. 


LAYING HOLLOW TILE TO RESIST CYCLONE 
ACTION. 


Is there any reliable data, either from tests or from 
actual experience in some cyclone section of the coun- 
try, showing which method of laying hollow tile would 
offer the greatest resistance to wind pressure? I 
would imagine that with the continuous bed joint and 
the better bond that can be had by the side or flat 
construction, such a wall would stand a much greater 
wind pressure than if the end construction was used. 
I have noticed some buildings of hollow tile that were 
to be stuccoed on the outside and plastered directly 
on the tile on the inside, where the tile were laid with 
only a bed joint and no vertical joint whatever, the 
contractors claiming that the plastering would fill these 
joints and make a better job. I disagree with that 
theory, but would be pleased to see something from 
the tile experts in the question columns along these 
ines—W .H. W., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The method of laying the tile, whether end con- 
struction or side construction, is not a deciding 
factor as to whether the hollow tile wall will stand 
up when in the path of a cyclone or not. The nature 
of a cyclone or tornado is such as to cause an unequal 
disturbance of the atmosphere forming a pool of air, 
the vortex of which is a vacuum or partial vacuum. 
Any object that comes in the path of this cyclone is 
sucked up by reason of the fact that there is an at- 
mospheric pressure of approximately 15 pounds to the 
square inch pushing against all objects, and when this 
atmospheric pressure is reduced on one side, the wall 
of the building naturally will be pushed or sucked into 
the vacuum. Now, the question of bond is not a de- 
ciding factor inasmuch as the entire wall will be drawn 
into this vortex. This, likewise, applies to all materials. 

The theory has been advanced that in tile wall con- 
struction, where the cells run vertically in the wall, the 
horizontal joints should be a solid bed upon the webs 
and cells of the tile, while the vertical joints should be 
left unfilled. The reason for this is that in the hori- 
zontal joints there is no opportunity for conducting 
moisture from outside of the hollow tile wall to the 


inside of the wall through the mortar joints. And, of 
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Cross-Section Garage 
Showing Location of Proposed Trusses 


course, if there is no mortar in the vertical joints, it 
is impossible for moisture to work its way through 
the wall. In other words, the idea is to provide a 
moisture stop in the mortar joints. When the plaster- 
ing is done both inside and outside directly upon the 
tile, these vertical joints are closed, which stops the 
passage of air, but are not entirely filled. Then, of 
course, a great deal depends on the faithfulness of the 
plastering contractor. 


TRUSSED AND FRAMED GIRDERS 


I am contemplating building a garage 30x80 feet as 
shown in the attached sketch. The dimensions given 
and the slope of the roof are more or less fixed be- 
cause I am building alongside of another building. I 
want to put in four trusses of wood, spaced 15 feet 7 
inches apart. Of course, these must run across the 
building and the rafters will then run lengthwise. I 
do not want any supports in the center and if possible, 
I want to use’2-inch by 8-inch material, 16 feet long, 
because I have a lot’ of that on hand. I intend tor 
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Suggestion for Shallow Trusses 
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have a composition roof and you may allow a snow 
load of 30 lb. per sq. ft. You will note that the rear 
trusses may be dropped one foot lower than the other 
two. I would like to have you tell me what sort of a 
truss would be best and cheapest for me—C, J. T., Iron- 
ton, Mo. 

We believe you can build a trussed girder as shown 
in the illustration, from the material you have on hand 
at a small cost and at the same time use a con- 
siderable amount of it. The trussed girder will be bet- 
ter for your purpose than a framed girder and it will 
be easier and cheaper to build. 

We would suggest scarfing the pieces of 2x8 as 
shown, and bolting two pieces together for the girders. 
The W. I. plate in the center is for stiffness to rein- 
force the scarfed joint on the one side of the girder. 
The posts will serve this purpose at the scarfed joints 
on the other side. 

You may wish to use a framed girder for the two 
front supports. In that event, we are showing a sketch 
of how you could do this and still make use of your 
2-inch by 8-inch material. 
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Construction of Front Trusses 
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Kodak Keeps the Record 


And on every negative the indisputable autographic date and title, made az the time. 


Catalogue at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester,N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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New Devices 


of Interest to 


Builders 


Correct Light and Proper Ventilation 
for Public Buildings 


Unusual care should be exercised in the selection 
of window shades for such public buildings as schools 
and hospitals, where the color of the window shades 
and the method of hanging have much to do with the 
comfort of the school child or the convalescent pa- 
tient. It is a recognized fact that certain colors of 
window shades in schoolrooms cause eyestrain and 
headaches. Chemists have made a study of this for 

; =| the Stewart Hartshorn 
Hf essa SD Company, 250 Fifth 

| 


| Avenue, New York City, 
and have devised two 
colors in tinted cambric 
shade cloth which are 
being used extensively by 
boards of education in 
2 schools throughout the 
i country. In hospitals and 
sanitariums where it is 
necessary to darken 
rooms for the comfort of 
the patient, dark green 
An Excellent Arrangement OF brown should be used. 
Oona Peel ce Ay 4 Le ontrolaat, yen tacan 

Other Buildings. can be secured by placing 
two shades at the center of the windows, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. When the window 
is opened from the top the glare is shut out by the 
lower shade, and if the window is open at the bottom 
the upper shade is raised. Two short shades at the 
center of a window hang straight and smooth, roll 
evenly and wear much longer than one shade cover- 
ing the whole window. The increased length of life 
of the two short shades is worth considering for 
buildings where they are subjected to very hard 
usage, such as schools and auditoriums. 


A Draft Stabilizer as a Coal Saver 


One of the coal saving devices receiving consider- 
able attention at this season is the vapor Vacuum 
Draft “Stabilizer” shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

This is suited for any type of heater, and is de- 
signed to maintain a steady draft over the fuel. It 
acts as a swinging check and is so balanced that it 
counteracts any variation or sudden changes in the 
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draft, thus insuring a uniform condition in the fire 
chamber of the heater, so the manufacturers claim. 


This stabilizer'is attached by fitting it on the side — 


opening of a T-joint placed in the smoke-pipe, as 
near the heater as possible. It is attached so that it 
stands in a vertical position and the weights are ad- 
justed so that it will swing out or in on the least 
variation of draft. 


It is manufactured by the Vapor Vacuum Heating 
Co., 112 S. Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., who 
make the claim that it will save over 20 per cent. of 
the fuel. This firm is prepared to back up their claim 
by selling the device with a “money back” guarantee. 
In other words, they agree to refund any money paid 
for this device if after a ten days’ trial it does not do 
what the manufacturer states it will do. 


Now It Is Zinc for Roofing Nails 


In line with the movement “To Make It of Zinc” 
comes the zinc nail, and, as indicating its progres- 
siveness, the Berger Brothers Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is the first to bring this nail to the attention of 
readers. 

This company has recently issued a circular call- 
ing attention to the advantages of the zinc nail, 
among which it has enumerated the following: It 
does not rust; is exceptionally durable; cheaper per 
pound than copper, 25 per cent. more to the pound, 
and does not stain. 

The Berger Brothers Co. became distributor for 
one of the large manufacturers of zinc after making 
an exhaustive investigation of the subject, and con- 
sequently is in position to give complete information 
on the subject to readers who may be interested in 
investigating the subject of the zinc nail. 
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ON-SER-TEX| FLOORS 
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cel AND PORCH eae The Wood-Mosaic Kind 
a aa : 


For every home—Old or New. Can be installed 


by your mechanics. Our 5/16” flooring can be laid 
in old or new houses. We make all kinds and thick- 
nesses; Wood Carpet, strips Plain and Ornamental 
Parquetry, Tongue and Groove Flooring. 


Send accurate measurements of rooms for sketch 
with exact estimate of cost of the flooring required. 
[Instructions for laying and finishing accompany all 
orders shipped. 


Send for free catalogue in natural wood eelors. 


Wood- Mosaic Company 
New Albany, Indiana 


THE IDEAL ROOFING 


For Porch Floors, Sun Parlors, Sleeping Balconies, 
and all flat surfaces, 


Asphalt 
Shingles 


Prepared 
Roofings 


Wherever a durable flashing or a lining for a wood 
box gutter is required — 


Wherever an economical, durable, attractive cover- 
ing is needed— 


ROOFING 
PRODUCTS 


Manufactured to fill every need of a roof- 
covering in any climate and by a manufac- 
turing concern whose policies are shaped to 
be “right” from every point of view. 


Con-ser-tex Canvas Roofing will give satisfaction. 
It’s a chemically treated heavy cotton fabric which 
will not crack, stretch, shrink, curl or peel. It’s 
easy to lay and profitable. 


Our Free Booklet, ‘‘ Roofing Facts and 
Figures”’ illustrates and explains the 
many uses and advantages of Con-ser-tex. 


WM. L. BARRELL CO. 


8 Thomas Street 
New York City 


THE FLINTKOTE 


Chicago Distributors: California Distributors: co M PANY inc 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. ¥ 
430-440 North Wells St. San Francisco & Los Angeles BOSTON MASS. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS | 
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Landing the Job 


ISHING is probably the greatest out- 

2 door sport in the world. Why is it 

so fascinating? Why will a man wade 

to his knees upstream, never tiring all day 

and always expecting the familiar tug on his 

line that indicates a “striker” It is because 
he loves the sport. 


He has probably spent days in prepara- 
tion, in selecting his bait, in testing his 
tackle. He chas de- 
voured every bit of 
fisherman’s gossip 
and knows just 
where the fish are 
running and on what 
they are biting. And 
when he gets his 
“strike” he knows his 
days of preparation 
have been rewarded. 

But it is a long 
way from the brook 
to the basket. The line is taut, the pok 
bends and the reel sings. The real sport has 
begun—landing the fish. Action is needed, 
but it must be the careful, intelligent action 
of the experienced fisherman. ‘There must 
be no slack line as the trout darts back and 
forth through the water. At length he 
realizes that the fisherman is master of the 
situation and the game is over. 

In landing a job the builder and contrac- 
tor have a proposition similar to the fisher- 
man’s. Getting a live prospect is like getting 
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a “strike.” It means months of careful prep- 
aration, keeping in close touch with possi- 
ble future owners, knowing where to direct 
the real efforts, using the right kind of bait, 
and having every unit of the organization 
fit and in readiness so that when the “strike” 
comes, the new client will get plenty of the 
kind of action that will make him want to 
put his name on the dotted line. 

There is going to 
be increased build- 
ing activity in the 
peate tuture.~ <The 
live contractor is al- 
Pedal oro k-1im¢ 
around his organiza- 
tion to see if every- 
thing is in prepara- 
tion to handle the 
work that will come. 
He is getting a line 
on who are thinking 
of building by reading the papers, and by 
keeping in close contact with the social and 
business world. By well directed mission- 
ary work he is letting these people know 
that he can do their work right because he 
has built a reputation by doing things right. 
He is establishing their confidence in him 
and is keeping his name before them. 

He knows that competition will be keen, 
that if he wants the work he will have to g» 
out and get it. He knows that now is the 
time to get on the job and stay on the job. 


BOUT AAD AN Gee Ae 
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Why 
Build 
Houses 


To Be 
Burned 
Upr 


Architects and Builders Should Give More Attention to the Fire Hazard— 
Tenants Should Use More Care—Suggestions for 
‘Home Builders 


IRE. 
kK During the past five years it has destroyed 

_ property valued at $1,416,375,845, nearly one 
and one-half billion dollars. This amount of 
money would build four Panama Canals; it would 
build 250,000 homes today—homes that would house 
1,250,000 people or more than the population of the 
entire state of Connecticut. 

This money represents wealth in labor and ma- 
terials that could have been preserved but has been 
destroyed because of improper design or carelessness 
of individuals. Insurance companies, underwriters 
and safety agencies are doing 
excellent work in educating 
engineers, architects and the 
general public about fire and 
its prevention, but there is still 
a big job ahead of them and 
Buritpinc AcE feels that the 
press of the country should 
lend a hand. 

The records of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
show that the chief cause of 
fires is electricity and this is closely followed by 
smoking and matches that have been thrown away 
while they were still glowing. In the order of their 
importance the principal causes of fire are given as 
follows: 

CUE IC IE VAI, 5.6 « «5,5. 0 0: sharers ane $84,086,470 


Smoking and Matches .........cscess 73,474,348 
Wetective Chimneys. .... sss 56,650,915 
Stoves, Furnaces, Boilers ............. 55,133,181 
Spontaneous Combustion ............. 49,702,886 
OTL Que al AP Re F 39,828,489 
Beek e Olt ROOT irae. -.- +: djavienos aman 29,271,585 
Gasolene, Kerosene, etc...........++. 25,910,434 
MELE OPEV IES ree Cie ots Se ak aleve sre aceite ees 1,499,854 


Improper wiring and defective insulation are the 
main causes of electrical fires. There are many cases 
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“I would have, then, our ordinary 
dwelling houses BUILT TO LAST, 
and built to be lovely; as rich and 
full of pleasantness as 


within and without, and with such 
differences as might suit and ex- 


press each man’s 
occupation and partly his history.” 


where buildings and houses are rewired or wired ina 
temporary way by incompetent persons, without 
proper inspection. The practice of allowing tenants 
to do temporary wiring and install electrical devices 
themselves should be discouraged. All electrical 
work should be done by competent electricians and 
then should be inspected by the proper authorities. 

Careless use of matches and smoking are matters 
largely up to each individual, but it is of great im- 
portance. Your tenants are not finished with 
your pipe, and the housewife is not finished 
with your match until you have actually smothered 
the smoldering remains. It 
may seem fussy and unneces- 
sary, but if you will look upon 
the smothering of a match as a 
part of the operation of using 
it, you will develop a habit that 
will prevent more than 14,- 
000,000 dollars’ worth of fires 
a year. 

The matter of chimneys is 
something for the architect 
and builder to take to heart. If 
you will follow the specifications of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters regardless of your 
state or city laws, you will not go wrong. 
They are generally safer and surer than any local 
legislation because they have been prepared by 
experts. In general, it is advisable to run up 
chimneys entirely exposed instead of enclosing them 
in the walls of the house. Defects do not appear in 
chimneys until long after they are built, and if they 
are enclosed these defects are generally not dis- 
covered until it is too late. 

Fires from overheated stoves are generally laid to 
a careless housewife, but the fact remains that an 
overheated stove will not cause a fire if there is 


may be 


character and 


—Ruskin. 
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nothing burnable near it. Woodwork around a stove 
should be avoided and walls behind a stove should be 
well insulated from the radiant heat. It is well to 
build such walls to a height of 5 or 6 feet of tile or 
brick. Metal lath and plaster may then easily be ap- 
plied to the surface if desired. Under the stove lay 
a mat of granolithic concrete 2 inches thick instead 
of the flooring and place a thin sheet of metal be- 


Piete by Brown Bros. 


An Example of Rural Chim 
Construction that Needs no 
Comment. 


Ornamental but Highly Dangerous 
Unless Properly Safeguarded, 
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ctrig Warming Pad 


That 
rédaved Too Mueh Heit, 


What Sparks Will Do to Inflam- 


triable Roofs, F 


tween the mat and the under floor. Light wire 
reinforcement should be placed in the mat. 
Spontaneous combustion takes place when the air 
is filled with explosive fumes, finely divided dust or 
in rubbish piles of oily waste and like materials. It 
never occurs in well ventilated places because the air 
would carry away the heat made by the slow oxida- 
tion of inflammable materials as fast as it was made. 


Photo by O. F. Browaing. 


Proper Oi! Tank Construction 
would Prevent Such Damage. 
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Hot Ashes and a Wooden Barrel 
Make a Dangerous Combination. 
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Burning Grease Starts Many Fires 
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Locomotive Sparks Ignited and 
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Photo (c) B m Hre 
Lightning “Caught In the Act.” 
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Where 173 School Childran Were 
Burned to Déwth in a Fire Caused 


Deatroyed this 7,800 Cord Pile of 
Pulp Wood, 


F by an Overheated Steam Main. 


Don’t Let These Things Happen in Your Houses 
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BELL DING /AGE 


Keep cellars, closets and attics ventilated and do not 
allow piles of rubbish to accumulate. 

Lightning rods are an old story. The methods and 
practices of the old-time lightning rod agent have 
thrown a lot of discredit upon him and his goods. 
But the fact holds that in localities subject to severe 
lightning storms, properly designed and correctly in- 
stalled lightning rod equipment will prevent fires 
from this cause. Lightning rods, therefore, are still 
a good insurance against fire in spite of the disrepute 
into which they have fallen. 

There are many forms of roofing today that give 
good service and also have considerable fire-resist- 
ing quality in their compositions. The majority of 
such roofs are more fireproof than wood and in 
localities where sparks may be expected to drop on 
the house-tops occasionally it is sometimes advisable 
to discard the old shingle roof for something that is 
more fire resisting. 

The present wide use of automobile machinery has 
introduced a new fire hazard in gasoline. Where 
gasoline, kerosene, naptha and like liquids are used 
or stored more than ordinary caution must be taken. 
Do not use open lights in any room or building con- 
taining these liquids. In garages and storage rooms 
use vapor proof incandescent lamps.. And always be 
sure there is enough ventilation to prevent fumes 
from collecting to a dangerous degree. 

With proper care and attention to such details we 
can greatly reduce fires. But as long as men are 
human and wood will burn, we cannot prevent them 
altogether. Let us, therefore, build our houses with 
adequate fire stops in the walls and floors, not be- 
cause the law requires it, but because we owe it to 
ourselves and the community to protect property. 

Every home and every extinguisher should be 


equipped with small hand fire extinguishers. Many 
Plaster anafl----77}:: —* 
etal Lath ‘ 


STOVE, i 


Granolrthy € Concrete 
ee thick, Light Wire 
Rein forcement ~. 


., . About I". 
Finished FI. "ae 


Sh : 
aes fough Under Floor 


Method of Fireproofing a Stove 


small fires have been nipped in the bud because a 
small extinguisher was handy. In the garage, hang 


‘up sand pails for use when gasoline or oil takes fire. 


It is useless to try to put out an oil fire with water. 
Think about these things and do them and we will 
have fewer fires. 
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Exposed chimneys are safe and can be made 
attractive : 
Defects are quickly detected 


Educational Opportunities 


EGINNING February 9, during the coming 

semester, the New School for Social Research 
has arranged to hold a conference once every month 
between engineers and economists on the subject of 
The Function of the Engineer in the Social Struc- 
ture. These conferences, which will be held at the 
Auditorium of the New School, 469 West 23d 
Street, New York City, will consist of addresses, 
lectures and open discussions by engineers and 
economists on the responsibility, opportunity and 
function of the trained technician and economist in 
the social structure. The problems of production, 
labor, waste, industrial morale and efficiency together 
with the underlying economics will be discussed. 


HE School of Forestry of the University of 
Idaho at Moscow offers a correspondence 
course in Lumber and Its Uses. That the course is 
meeting a real need is attested by the large number 
of students that have registered for it since it was 
first announced about three years ago. Some thirty 
different states are represented in the enrollment. 

The course is designed to be of special value to 
lumber dealers, lumber salesmen, contractors or 
builders, carpenters, manual training teachers, and 
others connected with the wood working industries. 
The fee is a nominal one and includes the text book 
and all reference material. 

The course consists of twelve assignments cover- 
ing such topics as the structure and physical proper- 
ties of wood, lumber grading, structural timbers, 
seasoning and preservation of wood, lumber produc- 
tion and the selection and use of materials. 

A prospectus will be sent on application to the 
School of Forestry, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. 


Better Building Methods 


When Prices of Material and Labor Are High It Is Necessary to Take Advan- 
tage of Every Possible Way to Cut Down the Waste in Production of 
Every Kind 
By Lawrence S. Keir 
PART I 


tion should be given to the upkeep after the 
building has been completed and is in use. 
Sometimes what would at the start appear to be a 
saving in cost proves after several years to be an ex- 
pense. For example, suppose a house built of ma- 
terial requiring frequent painting would cost $10,000, 
and for a slightly higher price the house could be built 
of materials requiring much less attention in this 
respect. In ten years’ time the more expensive house 
would actually have saved the owner money. It is 
not advisable, therefore, to cut down on the quality 
of material, but to see that all material is used to best 
advantage. : 
Furthermore, the building industry is behind in 
output ; prices are high and when building once starts 
in earnest, there will be a shortage of material and 
labor. Therefore, we must waste neither material 
nor labor. We must produce if prices are ever to 
become stable again. 


I: figuring the cost of a building some considera- 


CONSIDERABLE SAVINGS POSSIBLE 


Experience and observation have shown that many 
a dollar can be saved in building construction by cut- 
ting out waste and by more efficient methods in the 
handling of material and labor. The kinks men- 
tioned in this article are not new. Many readers have 
probably made use of some or all of the ideas men- 
tioned and some of them perhaps will have even bet- 
ter ones, but Burtpinc AcE is always glad to hear 
from any one who has something to say about saving 
time or labor. 

Several times recently the statement has been made 
that wages have doubled) and the output per man has 
gone down 50 per cent. If this is the case the best 
way to cut expenses is to get more output from each 
dollar’s worth of labor and cut out the waste. To get 
more work out of a man, it is not necessary to work 
him harder. If he is simply lazy, just let him go— 
the sooner the better. But first give him a chance to 
work in comfort. Give him proper tools to work 
with. Make it handy for him to get at his work and 
he can hardly help turning out more. Nearly every 
man is pleased when he has turned in a good day’s 
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work and is encouraged to try again the next day. 
One or two lazy men will sometimes slow down a 
whole crew because the other men lose heart in trying 
to make a showing. The further they slip back in 
their output the more dissatisfied they become. But 
once let a gang of men get the idea that they can do 
more and better work than any other gang can do and 
it’s going to take a pretty good fight to beat them. 
If the boss will do his share of the planning, the 
gang will be more apt to do their share of the labor. 
A boss’s duty does not require him to drive the men 
and shout at them as many appear to believe, but 
he should be on the lookout for kinks to make the 
labor easier, 
and quicker— 
not so much to 
make the men 
work harder, 
but to better 
advantage. 

A few years 
ago in a small 
city of New 
York, State va 
town hall was 
being built. It 
was arather 
pretentious 
building for a 
cit yulon nde 
more than two 
thousand people. The building was only two stories 
high, but covered considerable ground. It was 
necessary to dig the basement to a depth of eight 
feet and the earth had to be carted from the 
premises. The lot was level and no bedrock was 
encountered. While the work was going on the 
observer was impressed with the feeling that not a 
man on the job had any definite idea of what he 
was trying to do except put in his time. 

This is how they went about it. 

Two teams plowed the entire surface of the ex- . 
cavation and several feet beyond it, for in the gen- 
eral mix-up there was no way of keeping a line in 
place. Wherever the plows left a ridge, men with 
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Method of Breaking Ground 
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picks loosened it up. The teams that were carting 
away the dirt drove on the lot wherever they could 
get a full load. The laborers dropped their picks and 
shoveled dirt into the wagon. In the meantime men 
and teams had trampled down much of the dirt that 
had been dug up. 

When the excavation was a few feet deep condi- 
tions got worse. Men were trying to work and dodge 
teams at the same time. Some men were rolling 
stones up the bank to get them out of the way. 
Wagon drivers jumped their carts into the hole 
wherever they thought they could make it without 
breaking their necks or losing a few wheelbarrow 
loads of dirt in the scramble to get out again. In the 
meantime cart teams and plow teams were continual- 
ly dodging each other. Fortunately, they didn’t get 
a hard rain or they would have been swamped be- 
cause no provision had been for pumping out the 
water and for draining it off. The work was being 
done by a man who had made a fair little nest egg 
for himself in the mason contracting business, but 
this job broke him. Where all his profits went to is 
a mystery, but some of them were trampled under 
foot, ran away from him while he was dodging 
teams, or wore themselves out climbing in and out 
of that excavation. Considerable time and energy 


Method of Stretching Lines 


for Laying Out Job 


might have been saved by going at the job with 
some sort of system. 

Suppose Fig. 1 to be the lot that is being ex- 
cavated. Start with a strip 1-2-3-4 a little more 
than twice the width of a wagon. Break loose half 
this strip a. Drive along the strip b with the carts 
until the loose earth on strip a has been removed. 
Then reverse the operation and loosen up a layer 
of earth at b, driving along the strip a. The strips 
can be extended a little beyond the building line if 
necessary to ease the grade as the excavation deep- 
ens. On a large excavation job two separate sec- 
tions should be under way so that while the earth is 
being carted from one section, the other section is 
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being loosened up. Continue in this way until the 
bottom level is reached, leaving a slope at each end 
to drive in and out. Keep the carts moving in one 
direction only. 

If the soil is fairly easy to break up a plow will 
pay. But if.the soil is fairly tough, it may be more 
profitable to use dynamite, putting in one-half or 
one-third of a stick in holes about 18 inches deep 
and 5 feet apart. For safety, fire one blast at a time. 
It seldom pays to loosen earth with a pick because 
no man can loosen earth in an open excavation as 
cheaply as it can be done by the use of dynamite. 
Blasts can be covered with plank or log mats to 
prevent pieces from flying and if the blasting can be 
done during noon hour and after working hours, it 
will save time and be safer. The earth should not 
be removed to too great a depth as the distance to 
the wagon will be too high for shoveling. 


ADVANTAGES OF THis METHOD 


After the bottom level of the excavation is reached 
the earth at each side of the driveway may be 
loosened by undermining, either picking or blasting. 
This saves a lot of picking to loosen the top earth. 

The advantages of the above method are as fol- 
lows: 


1. The loosened earth is not packed down again 
after it has been loosened, although a large gang 
of men and teams are working. : 

2. In case of rain there is less water to be 
pumped out. 

3. Men and teams are not in each other’s way 
and there is a chance to keep tabs on the work and 
to see what progress is being made. 

4. Large chunks of earth may be loosened by 
simply letting them fall in. 

5. The wagons have solid ground to run on. 

6. The loose earth is always handy to the wagon. 

In case of an excavation on a side hill, the easiest 
way, if it can be arranged, is to start digging at the 
lowest point and, keeping the floor level, work back 
into the bank. Then, if wagons are used the load- 
ing is from the uphill side and if scrapers are used 
the haul is down grade. Sometimes it pays to have 
two wagons to each team of horses so that one wagon 
may be loaded while the other one is being carted 
away. 

CAREFUL PLANNING NECESSARY 


On any job, take time to look around and plan 
what you are going to do before starting to work. 
In laying out the lines carefully be sure they are cor- 
rect. Stakes driven in at the corners are not satis- 
factory. They will be dug loose sooner or later. A 
good plan is to put up line boards (Fig. 2), keeping 
them somewhat back of the excavation. Beneath 
these ‘boards and directly under the lines, drive 
2” x 2” stakes flush with the ground and drive a nail 
home in each stake so that only the head is in sight 
and on the exact line. This takes only a short time 
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to do and may save costly mistakes later on. If the 
line boards are disturbed a few minutes’ work will 
locate them again, but there is little chance of the 
boards being displaced by careless workmen without 
your knowing it. This method also saves relocating 
the lines for the foundation work. 

Frequently the excavated earth is wanted some- 
where on the premises for grading. Where the earth 
is to be used nearby a team and scraper is usually 
cheaper than wagons or wheelbarrows. A wheelbar- 
row is good if used in the right place but it seldom 
pays to move earth with a wheelbarrow. 

If earth is to be removed from the lot it should not 
be handled more than once. In trench work this is 
not so easily done, but usually the earth can be carted 
away before it has a chance to settle or is tramped 
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down and requires loosening up again before it can 
be handled. 

Don’t dig trenches so narrow that a man is 
cramped for working room unless they are shallow 
or unusual conditions make it necessary. The added 
ease of working in a space large enough will more 
than pay for the extra earth removed. When a man 
works he moves. If he can’t move he can’t work. 
Trench work can be done with a plow for the first 
foot or two and in wide trenches a scraper can some- 
times be used to advantage. Much unnecessary in- 
convenience can be avoided by placing loose earth as 
far as possible out of the way and by placing it 
where it need not be moved again. 

Large stones can be moved more easily by a stone 
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drag than by a wagon. A scraper handles stones 
with no labor at all to load and unload. If there are 
stones or planks or stumps in the way it will pay to 
remove them as they will have to be moved some 
time anyway. 

If the roadway is in a position that makes it 
necessary to shovel considerable dirt from the low 
side into the wagon, a few hours’ work will change 
the road to the lower side of the work. The time 
lost in building the new road will soon be made up 
and the men will be saved a lot of hard pitching. 
Time is usually well spent in leveling up a road where 
much hauling is to be done. If men must work 
against all sorts of obstacles, they can’t turn in 
much work. 

On deep excavations where the dirt is to be re- 
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Making it easy to remove dirt as excavation deepens 


moved from the premises, it will pay to shovel the 
dirt onto a plank platform and from there into the 
cart. A man can shovel enough dirt from an 
evenly laid plank platform to more than pay for the 
platform. Where benches must be left in the ex- 
cavation so that the dirt can be passed up by stages, 
these benches should also be planked. 

In handling a job of this kind, Fig. 3a shows 
how the earth has been removed by shoveling onto 
the platform. In Fig. 3b the earth has been shoveled 
to the first bench and from there to the top. In 
Fig. 3c a staging has been put in to form a shovel- 
ing platform while the earth that formed the first 
bench is being removed. Where power shovels or 
other machinery is not used this method proves 
comparatively economical. 

The platforms should be about 12 feet long by 8 
feet wide (depending on conditions) nailed to 
stout battens. They should be strong but not so 
heavy that the men can’t move them easily. They 
are placed so that the men shovel the long way of the 
planks. 

A quarry superintendent who has had over thirty 
years’ experience in Scotland and the United 
States expressed his surprise in the way rock was 
sometimes excavated even in large cities like New 
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York. He estimates that many of these jobs cost 
from 25 to 35 per cent. more than necessary, simply 
because no advantage has been taken of the natural 
lay of the rock. 

From Fig. 4, it is evident that if the rock on the 
side a is removed first or even if the whole excava- 
tion is carried down evenly, the various pieces will 
bend. On the other hand if the rock is removed 
in layers starting at b and following the natural beds 
of rock, most of the material can be wedged out 
with plugs and will free itself naturally after a few 
pieces of. each layer have been removed. The ad- 
vantages of wedging is that it avoids blasting and 
the large amount of small chips and rubbish caused 
by blasting. When the pieces are wedged out, they 
are mostly in sizes that can be handled to advantage. 
Less confusion is caused and the work is more 
orderly. 

Shale or slate can be removed rapidly if it lies in 
horizontal beds, by taking it up in layers. In shal- 
low cellar excavations, solid shale running in hard 
layers can be removed faster than earth because 


When rock lies in strata formation its removal can 
be made easy 


large units are removed at a time. Where the 
shale stands on edge a pick is of little use. The 
easiest way is to blast it out from underneath. It 
can easily be gotten out this way after getting to 
the bottom in one corner. Hardpan should be 
drilled and blasted even for a small cellar. No 
headway at all can be made with hand picks. 

When excavating during freezing weather it is 
a good plan each night to leave a layer of loose 
earth 4 or 5 inches thick over the surface being 
excavated. This protects the solid ground beneath 
from freezing and if the loose earth freezes, it does 
not take much effort to dig it up again. 

When ground is frozen deeply undermine the 
frozen dirt from below the frost line and then 
break it out with a pick or crowbar or with bar and 
sledge. In some cases steam can be used under the 
frozen ground. Sometimes if the excavation is of 
considerable size, the whole face may be undermined 
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and then blasted out in a long strip. When this is 
done the last blasting should be left to protect the 
unfrozen ground over night. 

If you expect to get work out of your men, keep 
them comfortable. Don’t let them work in mud 
when a little forethought and planning can do away 
with the water. Provide plenty of good hand tools of 
a size and shape that they can handle to advantage. 
Always keep the tools sharp and in good shape. Men 
will move a full shovel of earth more easily with a 
good shovel than a part shovelful with a poor shovel. 
This applies equally well to all tools. Only a short 
time is required, working with poor tools, to lose the 
price of new ones. Poor tools are, therefore, a 
continual drain on the profits and cause dissatisfac- 
tion among the men. 


SuppLty Proper Toots 


Furthermore tools should be of good quality and 
not so big and heavy that they unnecessarily add to 
the burden of the work required of them. When 
men get tired they slow down and instead of doing as 
much as possible in a day, they work hard the first 
few hours, only to lose what gain has been made 
before the day is over and then go home fagged out. 

Keep the premises in order. Pick up everything 
not in use. See that the men have room to work 
freely. Use care in placing your men on the job, 
finding out what each man can do best. If a man 
shows aptness in some particular line, give him that 
work as far as possible. Don’t change the men 
around too much. If they are kept on one part of 
the work they soon get to think of it as their particu- 
lar job and take pride in it accordingly. Of course, 
no man likes to get all the mean work on the job, but 
frequently what one man considers a mean job is not 
considered that way by another. Always see that 
toilet conveniences are provided and insist that they 
be kept clean. Supply plenty of good drinking water 
and provide a comfortable place where the men can 
eat their lunches. On cold days, a warm place in 
which to eat puts new cheer in the men and helps 
them start the last half of the day with renewed 
courage. In severe weather a can of good hot coffee 
in the middle of the morning and again in the middle 
of the afternoon is appreciated and it costs little. Go 
to work promptly and quit just as promptly. Pay 
fully and promptly. 


SHOW AN INTEREST IN THE MEN 


Always lend a willing hand at any particularly 
heavy or disagreeable task and take a personal, but 
not condescending interest in each man. Be one of 
the boys and let the men work with you and not for 
you. 

Don’t do all the telling, but give the men half a 
chance to tell you. Many a good suggestion gets 
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across because the men are not afraid of the boss. 
Be open-minded. 


If the men like you and respect you, they will see 
you through many a tight place where another fel- 
low’s men would quit. The boss who builds up a 
reliable gang of men who know they in turn can de- 
pend on their boss, has something that ‘money can’t 
buy. He knows his men are with him and his labor 
estimates are not all guess. 


A few years ago on a big subway job the water 
broke into a section of the underground work and 
threatened in a few hours to destroy the work of 
weeks. The boss could not persuade any of his men 
on this section to go in and try to stop the leak. 
Finally one of his foreman volunteered to tackle the 
job. This foreman called his gang together, told 
them the circumstances and asked how many would 
go in with him. His whole gang went and they stop- 
ped the leak, but if he had ordered the men to go in 
and do so and so, he would have had no better suc- 
cess than his boss. Men cannot be driven like cattle. 

Today many large manufacturers give a bonus on 
the work turned out. Something of this kind might 
be worked out on a big job. It has been tried with 
success on small jobs, the men getting so much a 
yard for excavating. If this is done fairly, the men 
can gain a couple of hours and it is generally ap- 
preciated. The offer of a bonus to the men if the 
work is finished by a certain date often works well 
and everybody gains by it. 

In apportioning work be honest. Don’t try to put 
something over on the men. Stand back of the 
square deal. A day’s work for a days pay—no 
more and no less. 


« CONCRETE 


In concreting much is to be gained by having 
ample room in which to work. Before the job is 
started the layout of the work should be decided 


upon. Where is the bulk of the concrete to be 
placed? Where will the sand, stone, cement be 
stored? These materials must be handy for the 


men and for the teams. Arrange so that the wagon 
path will not have to be crossed continually by the 
workmen. Plan the runways. Give the carpenters 
room to work on the forms. If a mixer is to be 
used, lay things out so that it can be moved from 
place to place without moving something else first. 
Plan for a water line to the engine and mixer with- 
out having it in the way. Allow for bringing up 
fuel. 


Before placing any materials it is well to level 
up the premises a little. It is unwise to wheel 
concrete around dirt heaps and to climb over them 
while working, especially if the dirt must be moved 
sooner or later anyway. Do it now. Arrange to 
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have the wagons deliver their material and move on 
without blocking anything up. 

Keep enough material on hand to tide over a 
delay in delivery, but not too much, or it will be in 
the way. Have the materials deposited near where 
they are to be used, always considering general 
convenience. 


Provide rough bins for sand and fuel, or they 
will be trampled all over the place. Have a good 
power plant, a good mixer and take care of them. 
It costs something to tie up ten or twenty men 
while you make a temporary repair on machinery. 
A machine that is worn out requires a pretty well- 
to-do man to keep it going. If he wants to keep it 
on the job for old times’ sake and can afford to do 
so, all right, but most of us can’t afford it. 


Don’t be too quick about moving the mixer. Fre- 
quently where only a small quantity of concrete is 


Dry Materials 


Concrete materials should be placed 
convenient to the work 


needed somewhere along the line, it pays to place a 
platform there and do a little hand mixing even 
when there is a power mixer on the job. This is. 
especially true when the concrete is to be placed 
some distance from the mixer. Dry materials are 
moved more easily than wet concrete. If it is 
known beforehand that the mixer is to be moved 
from time to time, set it on planks so that it does 
not settle into the ground and require extra work to 
get it started out. This applies also to the engine. 

If it can be done conveniently, place the mixer 
at a point where the greatest amount of concrete 
can be delivered directly from the mixer into the 
forms or into chutes leading from the mixer to the 


forms. In some cases the mixer can be elevated to 
advantage. Do away with rehandling as much as - 
possible. 


Runways and platforms should be amply wide and 
the runways should be no steeper than necessary. 
Where concrete must be wheeled along the ground 
in barrows, lay down planks over which the wheel- 
ing can be done. A width of two planks is just 
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twice as good as one. Fasten them to battens laid 
beneath and they will not spread apart, 

Platforms for hand mixing are best placed at a 
point where the concrete can be shoveled directly 
from the boards into the forms or into chutes. A 
large platform will allow for mixing a fresh batch 
on one end of the board while mixed concrete on 
the other end is being shoveled into the forms. The 
board will be moved along as the form is filled. 


PLAcE Dry MATERIALS AT ONE SIDE 


Dry materials placed at the ends of the board make 
it more difficult to move the board. For this reason 
if it is to be moved at all the dry materials should be 
placed at one side. If water is being used from a 
barrel it is all right to place the barrel at the end if 
necessary, as it is easily moved out of the way again. 
The same applies to bags of cement. 

Supplies and equipment should be placed in an 
orderly manner and kept so at all times. Mixing 
boards, wheelbarrows, forms and tools should be 
kept clean. Allow nothing to be left over night with 
cement sticking to it. 

Don’t let the job get all cluttered up. Keep the 
traffic moving in one direction on each runway or 
passage. It is not hustle and bustle that count, but 
steady continuous output. 

Be sure all forms are properly built and braced 
and that all lines are true and measurements correct 
before placing concrete in the forms. 


MEASURING MATERIALS 


In mixing concrete always measure the materials. 
It does not pay to guess. Test the sand and stone or 
gravel on every job of any size. Sometimes by re- 
screening the sand, not so much cement will be re- 
quired to make a dense mixture. More cement does 
not always mean better concrete but greater density 
always does. 

Fig. 5 shows a handy way of hand-placing concrete 
for a retaining wall along a side hill. Dry materials 
are first deposited at frequent intervals at a. From 
there they are shoveled to the board at b and drv 
mixed. The wet mixing is done on the board c and 
the concrete is shoveled from there directly into the 
forms. Two gangs of men can be used to advantage 
for mixing. As the work progresses the platforms 
are moved along and wheeling the concrete in bar- 
rows is done away with. 

To supply water for a long section of concrete 
work it is handy to run a pipe line the full length of 
the job and fit this with hose connections at con- 
venient points. 

For foundation footings it may be better to do the 
dry mixing on the bank and the wet mixing on a 
board placed on the cellar bottom. 

Start building concrete forms far enough in ad- 
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vance so that the carpenters will not have to slight 
their work in order to keep ahead of the gang mixing 
the concrete. Many mistakes are caused by too much 
haste in building forms and there has been more than 
one case where the foundation was found to be out 
of line when it came time to lay the sills of a house. 
When the forms are finished get out the plans, tape 
and level and make sure that everything is right. 
When a mistake is found, correct it immediately. 
Correcting mistakes in a makeshift way will only 
cause more trouble. Start right and stay right is the 
quickest in the end. 

Forms should be strong and amply ridged, but they 
should be constructed so that they can be easily taken 
apart again, each piece coming away freely from the 
concrete. Carpenters who thoroughly understand 
form building will save time and money. Only loss 
can result from poor form building. 

When the forms are taken down, remove all nails 
and pile the lumber neatly. This saves material and 
keeps it out of your way until it is needed again. 
Where the ground is not level, it is almost always 
best to store needed materials on the higher side of 
the work. ‘This permits the materials to be moved 
down hill instead of up, as it is being used. 


LACK OF PLANNING Costs MoNEy 


Only during the summer of 1920 the writer re- 
ceived a letter from a man asking him to put in the 
foundations and build the first story (of stone) on 
his new house. He stated that he had all the needed 
materials on hand. His house was to be built on a 
fairly steep side hill and because the street was on 
the lower end of his lot all the lumber, stone, sand 
and other materials were placed at that point. It 
could have been delivered just as easily at the upper 
side of the house by carting only a short distance 
over a vacant lot just back of the one on which he 
was building and which he himself owned. The 
owner had to pay heavily for it afterwards. 

This owner made another mistake. Fearing the 
price of cement was going up, he bought and had 
delivered the full amount required for the job. 
The cement was amply protected from rain, but it 
was piled on the bare ground so that he lost enough 
cement in that way to more than pay for any rise 
in cement prices that might have occurred. Cement 
should be stored well off the ground, keeping it 
well covered. Save the empty bags. 


(To be continued) 


Part II of Mr. Ketr’s article will take up stone- 
work, brickwork and carpentry, discussing these 
matters in much the same way that excavation and 
concrete are handled in Part I. Practical ideas such 
as these may not be new, but they are always helpful 
and tnteresting.—EDITorR. 


Start the Building Ball Rolling 


A Confidential Talk to Each and Every Builder on Getting Business 


MAN came into our office the other day. He 

was an old friend of ours and he told us the 

news that he had just lost his job. We made 
the remark that he might have a hard time to find an- 
other one just now. He looked us squarely in the 
eye and said, “There is always work for the man 
who is willing to work.” 

That remark sunk in. And we knew that not 
only is there work for individuals who are willing, 
but the same formula holds for a firm or company. 

There is work to be done. Go out and get it. 
Now let us see how. 

In the first place you are up against a popular ig- 
norance of building conditions. The people want to 
build, but they think 
the cost is too high 
and that prices are 
coming down. The 
truth of the matter is 
that prices have come 
down a little, but this 
has largely been due to 
the urgent need for 
immediate money by 
certain manufacturing 
concerns. They could 
not borrow from the 
banks on any favor- 
able terms and their 
only alternative was to 
sell their stock on 
hand in many cases at 
aloss. Many materials 
are today selling for 
less than it costs to 
make them simply be- + 
cause somebody needed money quickly and couldn’t 
get it any other way. 

It will probably be five or ten years before prices 
reach a pre-war level and it is up to the builders as 
their first step in going out and getting business to 
tell the building public about this. Read your maga- 
zines ; read the views of big men of business on the 
subject. If necessary cut them out and send them 
to your clients ; print a little folder about them. Tell 
your clients about the situation at lunch. Get them 
talking about it. 

Tell them that whether prices are high or low 
home building must go ahead. Homes are always in 
order because they are not built for investment and 
after all it is always cheaper and better business to 


The Building Business is 
much the same as the 
snowball. There is no 
business now, nor will 
there be until you start 
it. How fast it grows 
depends on your energy 
and push. As it grows 
there will be plenty of 
others who will want to 
get in on it. And the 
combined efforts of all 
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build than pay high rents. Build two-family houses 
and let the other man pay your rent. 

The next stumbling block will probably be how 
to raise the money. Perhaps that is one of your 
own troubles. If you are going to get business, you 
will put one over on your competitor if you can be 
of any assistance to your client in telling him how 
to raise his money. Perhaps the bankers require 
him to put up too much starting capital. 

It is one of your duties to post yourself on what 
ways are being developed for the benefit of the man 
with small capital. Get in touch with the Own Your 
Home Movement. Do you know that the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of Chicago has openly declared itself 
as heartily in favor of 
this movement, be- 
cause they realize that 
a man who owns his 
home is a better risk 
and a better depositor 
and a better citizen 
than the other fellow? 
They say so in that 
many words. Get in 
touch with this move- 
ment. They are hold- 
ing a convention in 
Chicago this month 
and will hold another 
convention in New 


pushing together will 
surely quicken its growth. 
There will also be plenty 
of fellows that will be 
standing around and 


wishing they were “in,” 
and waiting for it to get 
big enough to let them in. 
You, Mr. Builder, be 
the one to start it or the 
other fellow will and you 
will be standing around. 


York April 16-30. If 
necessary, print an- 
other little booklet for 
your clients telling 
them “How to Raise 


the Money.” 

Attend your builders’ conventions. Of course it 
costs money ; but go and talk, listen and learn. Keep 
in touch with your industry—the architects, en- 
gineers, fellow builders, material men, real estate men 
and money men. Architects and engineers can tell 
you who are planning to build; real estate men can 
tell you who have bought property; financial men 
can tell you who has money enough to build. 

Follow the work and doings of the National Con- 
gress of the Building and Construction Industry. 
They are going to determine definitely and accurately 
just where the industry stands in the matter of 
wages and prices of materials. 

After you have convinced your public they ought 
to build and have found out who want to build, 
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you have reached the same stage as the fisherman 
who has hooked his trout and is beginning the fight 
to get it into his basket. 

The previous work has been important, but all 
that you have done is to sell the idea that now is the 
time to build and that your particular client can 
build, ought to build and would be better off if he 
did build. Now you have to convince him that you 
are the man to do the job. To do that you have 
to get down to brass tacks and win his confidence 
in you, your organization, your methods and your 
service. 

Show him what you have done. Take him around ; 
show him photographs. Let him talk with former 
clients and learn how faithfully and successfully you 
performed your end of the contract, Tell him what 
it means to him to have your service. Show him 
that all the cellars you have built have been dry; 
‘the roofs don’t leak; the windows and doors are 
tight; that every room in the house is warm in the 
winter. Show him that all little details have been 
taken care of—that the house is beautiful, and con- 
venient and that the owner is satisfied. Show him 
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Cine Che F 
One of 6 jobs for the Lehigh, Valley Railroad, 


The principal costs in 
building materials are labor, 
transportation and coal 
(which in turn is mostly 
labor and transportation). 


Wm. Wrigley, Jr.. Co. Factory 
During the War and since, 
the principal construction 
work has been industrial 


buildings, 

Homes, apartment houses, 
office buildings and lofts are 
way under-built. 


Next Spring and Summer 
will see a shift to these other 
types of buildings—with lots 
of construction and a big 
demand for materials. 


Right now materials are 
on the bargain counter and 
competition among contrac- 
tors is keen. If you need a 
factory or warehouse—buitd 
it now for Economy. 


*Phone us—Bryant 2908. 
Barney -Ahlers 


Industrial Construction 
“Speed with Economy” 


There is nothing to ex- 
pect in the way of lower 
freight rates. There is but 
little to expect in the way of 
lower wages. Any artificial 
profits due to over-demand 
have been largely squeezed 
out by under-demand. 

Right now building ma+ 
terials are on the bargain 
counter. Next Spring and 
Summer, when materials 
are in great demand for the 
urgently needed homes, 
apartments, hotels, etc.— 
then you'll wish you had 
built in February the fac- 
tory or warehouse you need. 

Better ‘phone us—Bryant 


Barney-Ahlers 
Industrial Construction 
“Speed with Economy” 


How One Contractor Is Educating the Public 


that you can mold his own ideas not merely into a 
house, but a home that his wife and kiddies will 
enjoy. . 

Show him the facilities at hand in your organiza- 
tion—how you can do your work more cheaply 
because you have better equipment, better men, bet- 
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ter methods. Impress him with your scrupulous 
honesty in use, application and selection of materials 
—your concrete and stucco stay put because you 
have not thinned down the mixture with a lot of 
cinders. 

Show him that your services mean more to him 
than a mere name—that your word is good—that 
the performance of your work is above reproach 
and that your bank credit is A-1. 

You have got to work a lot harder than you used 
to if you are going to land the work. It is there, 
but you have got to go after it. Today’s problem 
in the building industry is just as much a personal 
problem as the kind of sandwiches you will have for 
lunch. How fast and how successfully the industry 
recovers and gets back on its feet depends on what 
you do and you can’t afford to wait for the other 
fellow to start the ball rolling, expecting to get some 
of the benefit of his efforts. The building ball will 
not roll and keep rolling until everybody (and that 
means you) gets behind with a good healthy push. 
Let’s Go. 


The New York State Association of 
Builders’ Convention 


N February 1 and 2 the builders of New York 

State met in their annual convention at the 
Powers Hotel, Rochester. Many matters were dis- 
cussed, but what seemed uppermost in their minds 
was, first, are wages coming down and when; and, 
second, in what way can the financial situation be 
improved for building. 

There was a strong sentiment that wages were 
coming down. This was particularly true in Buffale 
and Utica where reductions of nearly 25 per cent. 
had been effected. Rochester and New York were 
more or less standing pat on the present wage scales 
because of agreements already existing. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that the wage trend may not 
have started downward in some sections but that it 
certainly would in the near future. 

The scarcity of skilled mechanics in the building 
industry was largely blamed for present-day in- 
efficiency of labor and this was said to be due to the 
lack of apprentices in each trade. Good trade 
schools, it was stated, would supply this lack. 

Many builders were of the opinion that bank ap- 
praisals of building values should be done by bankers. 
with building experience. It was stated that honest 
valuation of property should consider location and in- 
come from that property rather than what it might 
cost to reproduce ten years from today. 

In spite of the fact that the labor market seems to 
be plentifully supplied with bricklayers, wage dis- 
putes in all trades seem to hinge on what success the 
bricklayers have in their wage adjustments. 


What Is the Situation in the 
Building Industry? 


Men Who Are Close to the Facts Tell What They Know at the Housing Con- 
ference of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Shall the Government Interfere? 
Witt1am M. Carper, U. S. Senator 

F the United States is to avoid a housing subsidy 
| it must afford every practical and economically 

sound facility for the active resumption of con- 
struction work. We may be approaching a condition 
of affairs such as exists in many European countries 
today. This will mean the adoption of European 
precedents born of paternalism of monarchies, rather 
than a continuation of American precedents which 
have made it possible for each man through excep- 
tional thrift and industry to become a property 
owner. 

New SysteM or TAXATION 


I propose, as a member of the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the Senate, to urge the decentralization of 
our Federal taxation system, so that a citizen may go 
to the authorities in his own locality and settle his 
tax matters finally and promptly each year. Matters 
to be thus handled are of no more vital concern than 
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those of the draft boards which worked so success- 
fully and which were decentralized. 

As to the combinations in the building industry 
which exploited the public, I have given much 
thought to an act permitting, but not requiring, 
Federal incorporation to cover trade associations and 
labor unions, so that the aristocracy, at least, among 
these associations and labor unions might voluntarily 
incorporate themselves under the Federal law and 
come under Federal regulations. If such association 
benefit thereby, others will follow, and the responsi- 
bility of groups of employers and employees organ- 
ized for trade purposes will be fixed, while collective 
bargaining will become a practical reality through 
making the bargain a true and binding agreement. 

We should build up the basic industries of the 
country to supply the future needs of the people. 
The question which I have been turning over in my 
mind for months is why have we not used a larger 
part of our surplus labor and materials for the up- 
building of our own national plant, built more homes 
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so that rents may be lowered; improve our railroads 
so that our goods can be promptly moved to market, 
improve our terminals, our coastwise shipping and 
our inland waterways. 


PATERNALISM Does Not WorxK 


From the experience of England and France in 
attempting to solve their housing problems, we know 
that it is impossible to solve ours through Federal or 
State paternalism, because in doing this the govern- 
ment would be attempting to subsidize itself, and it 
is to be hoped that our reconstruction process will 
proceed through private initiative and enterprise. 


No! 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


TEREAS, The Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States is firmly committed to the prin- 
ciples as laid down in its resolutions adopted at both 
the Seventh and Eighth Annual Meetings of the 
Chamber, among which were the following: 


“The very essence of civilization is that there be 
placed upon the individual only that degree of re- 
straint which shall prevent his encroachment upon the 
rights of others, thus releasing to the utmost individ- 
ual initiative in every proper direction. . . . It 
is, therefore, essential that our government should 
scrupulously refrain from entering any of the fields 
of transportation, communication, industry and com- 
merce, or any phase of business when tt can be suc- 
cessfully undertaken and conducted by private enter- 
prise. Any tendency of government to enter such 
fields should be carefully weighed in the light of tts 
possible effect upon the very genius of our institu- 
tions.” 


AND, WHEREAS, there are now pending in 
Congress what are known as the Federal Coal Bill 
and the Packers Bill, both of which go far beyond 
any recognized principles of Government regulation 
to a point of actual control of operation of industry. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that 
the National Council expresses its approval of the 
decision of the Board, that provisions of these bills 
infringe upon fundamental American principles and 
also are specifically at variance with the resolution 
adopted at the last annual meeting of the National 
Chamber and therefore advises the Board of Direc- 
tors that in the opinion of the National Council it is 
the duty of the Board to press the amendment of 
these bills, to conform with fundamental principles 
and if maintained in their present form to oppose 
them. 
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The Danger of Legislation 


CiypE Dawson 
Director Denver Chamber of Commerce 


I AM making no excuse for the profiteer. I am not 

suggesting that there has not been profiteering. 
But I say that the danger from profiteering is a mere 
trifle as compared with the danger of such legislation 
as the Packers’ Bill and Federal Coal Act, which goes 
to the breaking down of the very foundation of our 
system of government. There are laws, and if they 
are not adequate they can be supplemented in a man- 
ner to punish all unfair practices, including profiteer- 
ing or anything of a like character, and these laws 
should be applicable to everybody alike so that every 
man, in every industry and in every business, stands 
upon the same footing with the statute law crystal- 
lized so that he may know what he can and what he 
cannot do. 

But to say that some commission, made up of men 
unfamiliar with the industry, in conjunction with the 
President, driven with all the cares of state, should in 
times of peace be permitted to exercise the powers 
granted by the section referred to is not legitimate 
regulation of business ; it is control of business ; aye, 
it is even more than control, it is the conduct of busi- 
ness and, carried to the extreme permitted by this 
section, might and undoubtedly would operate in 
absolute confiscation of private property. Our 
Government was meant to be a government of laws 
and not of men. 


Labor’s Part 


Joun A. VoLt., - 

Representing Samuel Gompers, President A. F. of L. 
ABOR will go the full limit in honest co- 
operation in the building of homes, if for no 
other reason than that of necessity, for it is labor 
that suffers most when housing facilities are in- 

adequate to meet the living standard of the times. 
Permit me, however, to briefly outline as I, see 
them, some of the fundamental reasons for housing 
shortage. First was concentration of all effort and 
material for purposes of winning the war. Second, 
breakdown in the country’s transportation facilities. 
Third, inflation of money owing to its demand for 
war purposes. Fourth, high fictitious prices 
through profiteering in practically all materials that 
enter into house building. Fifth, failure of the 
Federal, State and Municipal governments to co- 
operate and properly function on a domestic condi- 
tion so vital to government and society as a whole. 
As to the first three they were visible and apparent 
to all. The first is no longer a factor, the second 
is functioning much better and is being gradually 
corrected. Third, falling of prices and the soaring 
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of stocks in the air with no place to light is evi- 
dence that the balloon has bursted and that sound 
legitimate credits such as property will again come 
into their own, especially will this be true when the 
profiteer and speculator in the necessities of life are 
put in their proper places. The fourth, while it was 
generally felt that that condition prevailed, it was 
never fully determined until a searchlight of thor- 
ough and impartial investigation was turned upon 
building of all kinds in New York that has so far re- 
sulted in a number of individuals and firms pleading 
guilty with indictment hanging over the heads of 
numerous others. While heartily agreeing with this 
action of State and Federal Governments 1 do not 
want to be understood as being one of those who 
believe that government intervention or control of the 
legitimate activities of its citizens should be continued 
or agreed to or that such action would be a panacea 
for our ills or problems. 

Labor, I might say, as represented by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, stands for the private own- 
ership of property, hence another strong reason for 
its interest in the building of more houses; it dis- 
tinguishes, however, in accordance with its light and 
judgment what it believes to be purely functions of 
government and that which belongs to private enter- 
prise and activity and since there is a wide difference 
of opinion among all classes-on this subject labor has 
ample grounds for agitating its principles on this 
question into the laws of the land. This brings us to 
the question of whether government should cooperate 
in the housing situation. 


GOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 


Austria, one of the formet great powers, has col- 
lapsed and there is no secret of what is going on in 
Russia and other parts of the world which makes it 
obvious that unless there is a cessation of military 
preparedness throughout the world sooner or later 
there will come an upheaval the result of which no 
one can prophecy, hence it might be well to give 
thought to government financial cooperation for the 
purpose of stimulating house building from which it 
will receive immeasurable return even though there is 
some financial loss, for after all is said about pre- 
paredness for war a government’s greatest asset is to 
keep its own household united and in order for with 


this condition prevailing a nation will rise as a unit in. 


its might and strength to repel attack or to save civili- 
zation if it becomes necessary, as our country did 
when it was seriously threatened. When we take in- 
to consideration that approximately 4,500 comfort- 
able houses can be erected for what it costs to build 
one modern battleship, we are brought to a realiza- 
tion of the astounding amount we are contributing 
for protection because the world is armed. 

With these conditions, of which organized labor is 
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fully aware; cognizant also of what is going on 
throughout the world and loyal to our government 
and its institutions, it is apprehensive and constant- 
ly calls attention to the necessity of all organized 
groups within government working together in great- 
er harmony and honest cooperation. 


The Public Welfare 


R. Goopwyn RHETT 
Charleston, S. C. 


N taking up the various phases of the problem of 
making up the shortage of a million and a half 
houses, we cannot afford to overlook or disregard the 
bearing which such constructions will necessarily 
have upon the permanent welfare of this country. 
We cannot afford to countenance or permit any back- 
ward step in the standards of living which have been 
established either by law or by public opinion—for 
the standard of living of the great mass of the people 
is the surest index of progress in the march of civili- 
zation. We cannot afford to forget that in our house 
building we are laying the foundation for our home 
building and that upon the home and its development 
is largely going to depend the future of American 
Democracy. 


Building and Housing Conditions 
Ernest T. Tricc 
President National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries 


T seems apparent that a reduction in transporta- 

tion rates cannot be looked for in the near future, 
although the problems with which the construction 
industries struggled in connection with the shortage 
of transportation facilities have, of course, been re- 
moved. Coal is dropping to a more reasonable basis. 
In December, 1920, bituminous coal in the Pitts- 
burgh region sold, per gross ton, f.o.b. mine, for 
$4.50 per ton. It does not seem probable that this 
figure will rapidly drop further and it is apparently 
quite generally agreed that it will never approximate 
the pre-war price. Building union-wage agreements 
have been largely retained at their peak level, though 
some workers are accepting reduced rates, more or 
less in conformity with the drop in the cost of living. 

Rents have continued on a steadily upward trend 
to the first of the year, passing 58 per cent. over 
1914 values in July, 1920, and the present housing 
situation certainly indicates that they will continue to 
be higher than were the prewar values. 

The general deflation already started, as indicated 
by the above figures, gives reason for the belief that 
if all interests concerned with the housing situation 
will promptly cooperate in a fair and proper way 


for the purpose of bringing costs down to a reason- 
_ (Continued on page 55) 


Large Type of Mixer 
for Road Paving 


The Concrete Is Carried on the Long Boom to the Point Where It Is Wanted 


Mixing Concrete Thoroughly, 
Quickly and Correctly 


A Big 


Difference Between Holding and Mixing Capacities — Mix- 


ing Capacity Depends on Improvements 


concrete and simply throwing together a lot 
of stone, sand, cement and water, stirring it 

up and calling it a job. 
Concrete mixers today are designed with three 


ees is a difference between really mixing 


Portable Type 
of Mixer with 
Charging Skip 


Note Water Control Tank 


main ideas in mind. First, to mix concrete quickly ; 
second, to mix concrete thoroughly; and third, to 
mix concrete correctly, not too dry and not too wet. 
Speed on the job is necessary. This means that 
the moving parts 
should be few in 
number, strongly 
built and well 
lubricated. There 
should be suit- 
able guards to 
prevent the wet 
concrete from 
slopping over. 
ise blades 
should be cor - 
rectly propor- 
tioned and 
strongly built to 
stand the wear. 
Mixers are 
now built with a 
charging devices sien Pgueeonaee 
to increase the - all 
speed when 
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Charging the Mixer 
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Hot Mixer Used in Road Work 


charging the material. Some of these devices are 
in the nature of a skip; some consist of a charging 
platform with a small ramp. Whatever it is, it 
must be quick and easy to operate. Often a measur- 
ing hopper enables the charging to be done at the 
same time that the mixing and discharging are tak- 
ing place. In fact the charging of the machine is 
then continuous and there are no periods when the 
laborer must sit on the handle of the barrow and 
wait for his turn. 

Quick discharge is also necessary. Sometimes 
this is accomplished by tilting the mixing bowl. In 
other cases, the discharge blades inside the mixer 
do the work. The discharge must be complete be- 
cause if any material is left in the mixer it reduces 
the capacity of the mixer by that much. It is also 
necessary that no air be churned up in the concrete 
because this only weakens the mixture and there 


Mixer Designed for Handling Mortar and Plaster 


Another Type 
with Charging 


Mixer Designed for Close Quarters 


must be complete control of the discharged mixture 
so that individual barrows may be filled without 
spilling or the concrete may be emptied entirely into 
the chute. 

Good mixers do not stir; they mix. The opening 
in the drum should be large enough to see how 
thoroughly the mixing is done, but it should also be 
guarded so that there will be no spilling. 

Many types of machines are equipped with a water 
control to insure proper wetness of the mixture. 
This makes it always a sure thing that the last batch 
of concrete will be the same as the first. Too much 
water makes a cement that requires longer to set; 
while too little makes a cement that is harder to 
handle in chutes and on the trowel. These con- 
trols generally consist of a tank which can be filled 


Skip 
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Drum Type of Mixer 


BUILDING 


Mixer With Hoisting Drum at the Right 


to any desired height, or which can be made to dis- 
charge any desired amount of water. 

The capacity of a mixer really means more than 
just how much the mixer holds. It should mean 
how many cubic feet can that mixer turn out in an 
hour. That is the real test and a contractor wants 
to know that more than he wants to know how much 
dead weight it will hold. Unfortunately most com- 
panies do not rate their mixers in this way but it is 
suggested that such a rating would show how good 
their machine was and how complete and improved it 
was. 

For example, a skip charging device will increase 
the real capacity of a machine from 50 to 75 per 
cent. Quick and thorough mixing blades will im- 
prove it some more. Rapid and complete discharge 
will show another increase. Correct water control 
and no slopping or spilling, still another. And a 
measuring hopper will enable the charging to go 
on all the time without any waiting periods. For 
these reasons one 5-cu. ft. machine may turn out 
enough mortar to keep 15 masons busy while another 
machine of the same size with more improvements 
would probably keep 25 men at work. 

Some mixers are made not only to handle mortar 
and concrete, but mixtures of tar and stone as well. 
One of these mixers is shown with this article. 

A mixer that is designed for mixing mortar and 
plaster only is shown with this article. This type of 
mixer is fast and economical because it is built espe- 
cially for that purpose. 

Another type of mixer which also contains a hoist- 
ing drum and skip for rapidly moving concrete to a 
distant discharge chute is likewise shown. This 
combines a mixer with a placing plant and was de- 
signed for the purpose of eliminating much of the 
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labor of placing concrete in foundations, floors, etc. 
If careful attention is paid to properly locating the 
mixer. in the first place the saving in time and labor 
is considerable. 

The skip and track is built of light material and 
lends itself more flexibly to changes than does a 
tower. There are places, however, where the work 
is more or less cramped. In such cases this device 
cannot be used and a tower is more practical. 

In the April issue will be given some useful charts 
for estimating the cost of concrete and concrete 
forms for varying costs of labor and materials and 
for different mixtures. The Concrete Materials Cost 
Charts are based upon the assumption that one barrel 
contains 3.8 cu. ft. of cement and that the voids in 
the stone or gravel used are 45 per cent. In work- 
ing out the Form Work Cost Charts, it has been as- 
sumed that the lumber will be used three times be- 
fore it is scrapped. These curves have been drawn 
up by\Mr. George C. Habicht, South Hadley, Mass., 
and we believe they will prove valuable short cuts 
in estimating on concrete, 


Same Mixer Used in Connection with Placing Plant 


Conventions and Meetings 


N February 14, 15 and 16 the American Con- 

crete Institute held its convention in Chicago. 
At the moment of going to press we do not have 
available any report of the convention, but from the 
tentative program issued we feel sure the papers 
and discussions will be worth while. 

The National Fire Protective Association will hold 
its annual meeting in San Francisco on June 14, 15 
and 16. It is planned to leave Chicago June 7 or 8 
and a day will be spent at Grand Canyon. 


Giving a Frame Roof a 
Thatched Appearance 


Framing Details of Roofs with Rolled Edges 


ANY interesting roofs are now produced by 
M rolling the edges and laying the shingles in 

irregular wavy lines giving a unique thatched 
effect. While the framing of such a roof is more or 
less different from the usual framing it is after all 
simple as shown in Fig: 1. 

The whole roof is given a slightly convex surface 
by furring on each rafter from four to six inches in 
height in the 
center of roof, 
and diminishing 
furring to noth- 
ing at ridges and 
cavesnueeate, the 
gables, furring 
should be con- 
structed with the 
greatest care and 
covered with one 
inch by two inch 
shingle strips 
running with the 
rool rattetrs, 
which carry the 
general convex 
line of roof to 
Meee ihe st in 
pele riven) Uta Weavers 
board. One inch 
by two inch shin- 
gle strips should also be used on valleys and hips run- 
ning from eaves to ridges and on eaves running at 
right angle to rafters. 

The construction of furring is of the greatest im- 
portance, for with this clumsily or cheaply done, no 
dexterity in laying the shingles will bring successful 
and artistic results. At the rounding of the gables, 
furring should be brought well forward to the verge 
board and then returned against it, forming in sec- 
tion the arc of a circle. This rounding of the gables 
is greatest at the ridge and is less at the eaves. 

On the main roof, when a decided softening of the 
gables is wanted, it is often advisable to drop the roof 
rafters gradually at the ridge for a distance of three 
or four feet back from the verge board. To be effec- 
tive, the drop at verge board must necessarily be sud- 


Home of E. D. Shearman, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Freeburg & Fidler, Architects 
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den. This roll at gables should be constructed with 
the greatest care. It has been the fault of some 
Architects and Contractors who have used the 
thatched roof to make the roll at gables too short. 

Caution should be used in building the rounded 
and flat surfaces, to lay the shingle lath or roof 
boarding with sufficient spacing to allow for ven- 
filation, as a roof properly ventilated will dry off 
more quickly af- 
ter: TAins aad 
greatly increase 
the life of the 
shingles. 

On the round- 
ing of the gables, 
on the valleys, 
eaves, hips and 
quick turns, and 
the angles _ be- 
tween the side 
walls of a dor- 
mer, it is neces- 
sary to use shin- 
gles which are 
furnished bent, 
as shown in Fig. 
4. 

On the first 
course at eaves, 
square butt shin- 
gles bent to a 20” radius are used in double thickness, 
the inside of the butts to be on a plane parallel with 
the wall of the building. This point is the begin- 
ning of a curve, the radius of which is to be not less 
than 20” to the point of merging with the roof line. 

Shingles cannot be bent against the grain or 
crosswise, to a radius of less than 20”. Machinery 
and other equipment is constructed to bend to this 
radius, and plans must be drawn accordingly. 
Shingles bent with the grain or lengthwise, to be 
used on valleys, gables and hips, can be bent to a 
10” radius. They are flexible and can be used on 
almost any radius, whereas those bent against the 
grain or crosswise, are not as flexible. 

On the rounded surfaces of the eaves it is neces- 
sary to use sixpenny nails, nailed as. closely to the 
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exposed part of the butt as possible. In some cases 
of very quick turns it is often advisable to back-saw 
or split shingles into narrow strips. In some cases of 
quick turns it may be necessary to nail the shingles 
through the butts. On the balance of roof the regu- 
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Shingle laths 1” x 2” are laid in usual manner except 
‘an Gable Ends, Hips and Valleys. On gable ends laths 
run parallel to rafters. On hips and valleys the laths 
run from eaves to ridge. 

FURRING—AIl rafters are furred from 4” to 6” at 
the center diminishing to nothing at the eaves and ridge 


giving the roof a slightly convex surface. 


lar size shingle nails should be used, preferably of 
zinc, zinc-coated or copper. 

Aside from the rounding of the gables and the 
softening of the eaves and ridges, the best feature of 
this roof is the texture produced by the long, ir- 
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To obtain the best results for the roll of the gables, 
the furring should project well beyond the verge board 
at the Apex and this projection should be gradually 
reduced toward the Eaves. 


The drop from the Ridge to the Verge board should 
start three or four feet back from the face of the Verge 
board and curve down gradually as shown in the detail 
above and the perspective below. 


On the rounded surfaces shingles should be nailed as 
closely to the exposed part of the butt as possible with 
sixpenny nails. Where very quick turns are made 
shingles should be soaked in water and nailed through 
the butt. 
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regular waves of shingles shown in Fig. 11, the 
courses varying in exposure to the weather from 
one to five inches. 

To produce these waves, shingles are sawed at the 
butts in a variety of special thatch patterns, and laid 
with the long side of each shingle to the short side of 
the previous one until the maximum exposure is 
reached. Then to bring the course down again to 
the minimum exposure, this procedure is reversed, 
i. e., the short side of each shingle is laid to the 
long side of the previous one. This manner of lay- 
ing the shingles is carried out on each course of the 
entire roof surface with the exception of the first at 
eaves. There should be no uniformity in the courses, 
that is, the wave of each course should vary. 

On the eaves the best effect is gained by laying 
the shingles from one to three inches to the weather 
until the flat portion of roof is reached. 
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The radius of the roll on the rake should never be less 
than 10”. The blocking projects well beyond the Verge 
at the Ridge and decreases toward the Eaves. 


The thatche effect is better gained on the flat 
portion of roof and gable ends by an exposure of 
from one to five inches to the weather with an 
average exposure of three inches, rather than from 
two to five inches with an average exposure of three 
and one-half inches to the weather, as is sometimes 
done for economical reasons. 

On the rounded ridges, the shingles can be used as 
shown in Section F or they can be capped with a 
suitable metal (Section B), preferably copper, 
rounded to appear from below as a continuance of 
the shingles. Metal would be somewhat cheaper but 
not quite so artistic. 

The construction of the gutter is shown in Fig. 8. 
This arrangement does not hide the rounded eaves, 
and when painted to match the shingles it accentuates 
the droop at the eaves when seen at a distance. 

Naturally it requires more shingles for a thatched 
roof than for a regular roof, but it is more durable 
as the average exposure is less. 
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Front View 
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BUILDING OF THE BUDAL REALTY CO., MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 


K. W. Dalzell, Architect 
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Front View 


HOUSE OF ROSCOE GODFREY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Clare Hosmer, Architect 
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SALE OF FEET 
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HOUSE OF A. J. BLEECKER, TENABFLY, N. J. 
R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 
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Here a convenient and compact plan, combined with 
a well-proportioned exterior, gives a home of beauty and 
character. Much of the attractiveness of the exterior 
lies in the simplicity of the design, the grace of well- 
proportioned roof and the refinement and delicacy of 
the detail. The house is located on a gently rising 
ground with a gradual slope toward the rear. This 
allowed the house to set very close to the grade at the 
front, giving a low, spreading effect, which is further 
enhanced by the wide, projecting eaves of the roof. 

The relation between the porch and the house is 
pleasing. The roof of the porch forms a graceful exten- 
sion of the main roof and: is supported on slender and 
finely detailed columns symmetrically disposed. The 
windows are large. Divided into numerous small panes 
with heavy muntins (the true Colonial spirit) they give 
real character to the exterior and make the interior light 
and cheerful. Blinds and shutters contribute to the 
charm. — 

The sturdy chimney, one of the attractive features of 
the house, dominates the end in a pleasing manner and 
gives life and interest to the composition. It is built of 
native rubble stone in a great variety of colors, laid 
with wide white joints in an irregular manner, giving 
color and texture that is admirable, and standing out in 
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strong contrast with the plain white color and fine 
texture of the shingle walls. 

The first floor plan provides a large living room with 
a great open fireplace, an entrance hall with a finely 
detailed Colonial stairway that rises gracefully to the 
second floor, a good-sized, pleasant dining room and a 
convenient kitchen and serving pantry. The pantry has 
ample cupboards and a sink. The kitchen is completely 
equipped, and from it stairs lead to the cellar. A coat 
closet is provided off the main hall. 

On the second floor are four good bed rooms and two 
bath rooms. Closet space is not lacking. The amount 
of available floor space is surprising for a house of this 
size, and it is here that the great economy of the plan 
is apparent. 

Another unusual feature of the plans is the roomy 
third floor, which provides two servants’ rooms and a 
bath. Yet to look at the exterior the house loses none 
of its attractiveness by the introduction of these very 
desirable rooms. 

The interiors are carried out in a delicate Colonial 
treatment, in harmony with the exterior. 
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House of A. J. Bleecker, Tenafly, N. J. 
(See page 46) 


HOUSE OF J. A. EMMONS, MERION, PA. 
Seeburger & Rabenold, Architects 
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Editorial 


Less Talk and More Thinking 


HERE has been so much written and spoken 

lately about the housing shortage and the stale- 

mate in building construction that we are completely 

“fed up” on the subject. There is a housing short- 

age and building is at a low ebb. But what is the 
reason for all the pessimism? 

Without laying any claim to a gift of prophecy, 
we may say definitely that building operations will 
begin again in spite of the cost of materials and of 
labor. The very acuteness of the housing shortage 
tells us that building must continue rapidly. All the 
laws of economics and common sense tell us that a 
demand will be supplied in proportion to its acute- 
ness—and no one has yet denied that this demand 
is acute. 

We read in the daily press of marriages, of births, 
of immigration and of fires. All of these factors in- 
dicate that building operations will resume, must re- 
sume, in fact, because events only increase the 
demand and serve to make it more acute. 

The spirit of the day is to grumble. Muckraking 
and pessimism smear up the landscape and obscure 
the vision of the future. The papers print it because 
the people read it and the people read it because the 
papers print it. And there you are. 

The curse of the age is that the mass of the peo- 
ple are content to let a few do their thinking for 
them. They have gradually been educated not to 
think. The need of education and independent but 
co-operative thinking tempered with a grain of op- 
timism has never been more apparent than it is today. 


Build Homes Today 


Ne ever plugged a hole in a leaky boat by 
sitting and looking at it. There is a law on the 
high seas that if a ship is found to be deserted she 
belongs to the one who finds her and tows her to 
port. ' 

The building industry today is in much the same 
position of a leaky boat and too many are waiting 
for the next man to do the plugging. Stop and 
think a moment, Mr. Builder. If your boat goes 
down you go with it. If some one else saves it, he 
keeps it and you lose it. | 

The United States Government hesitates to inter- 
fere with industry, believing that insofar as it is 
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properly conducted it should be left to private in- 
terests. On the other hand, if those interests in the 
building industry show that they are incapable of 
handling the present situation there is no other 
course but for the Government to step in for the 
preservation of our American institution, the Home. 
If no other building goes ahead, we must have homes. 
We must have them for the sake of health, morality 
and the preservation of American ideals. If builders 
won't build them the Government will, but we must 
have them. ; 

Franklin T. Miller, in his advice before the Hous- 
ing Conference of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
said, “Do not build today.” The statement was un- 
fortunate because it showed how little thought Mr. 
Miller had given to the problem. If Mr. Miller re- 
ferred to business, industrial or municipal building, 
we might say “Amen.” But he forgets that, in build- 
ing his home, the American is not building for invest- 
ment and that it is always a better business proposi- 
tion to build than to rent a home, no matter what 
prices are. 


False Houses 


HERE are many ideas and new designs ad- 

vanced for the relief of the present housing 
crisis. Most of them show that little thought has 
been given to the demands of that crisis. 

We have in mind now such proposed solutions as 
one, two, and three-room apartments with sufficient 
apparatus and devices to give all the advantages of 
two, four or six rooms. From time to time BuILp- 
ING AGE has devoted space to such apartments not 
because they are a solution but because the idea is 


‘more or less new, and does help to some extent. 


The real evil of the present-day crisis is that too 
many people live in too small a space for the preser- 
vation of health, morality and American ideals 
What benefit does one room have if but one person 
can live there? Granted this one room can be made 
into a kitchen, bed room, living room or swimming 
pool by the waving of a magic wand, but it does not! 
permit of housing the same number of people as a 
4-room house. Therein is the fallacy and until we 
get rid of some of our new-fangled notions and get 
back to building real American houses there will 
always be a housing crisis. 
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Part I of Mr.|| 
Van _ Gaasbeek’s 
article appeared in 
the February num- 
ber of BUuILDING || 
AGE and discussed 
im a general way || 
the method. of lay- 
ing out a frame 
roof, concluding 
with the selection 
of timber sizes for 
the job. 


Part II takes up 
in this issue the 
| method of laying 
out the plate and 


rafters, discussing 
the subject m 
detail. 

Part III will 
appear im _ the 
April tissue, and 
will conclude this 
series of articles 
on the subject. 
—FEp1rTor. 


How to Lay Out a Frame Roof 


By Richard M.V an Gaasbeek* 
Part II 


HE plate is framed out of square stock se- 
curely nailed together edgewise. This gives 
the building line. The measurements should 

be accurate and the frame braced perfectly square to 
insure proper fits of the rafters as they are laid out 
with the steel square. Lay off on the plate the posi- 
tion of each rafter as shown an the lay-out. This 
will save time in spacing when assembling and each 
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rafter will readily seek the position intended for it. 

Set the fence and square so that the 12-inch mark 
or the rise rests on the tongue and the 12-inch martx 
or run rests on the blade. 


Mark on the tongue for all plumb cuts and on the 
blade for all level cuts. By laying out the rise (us- 
ually the shortest distance) on the shortest arm of 
the square or tongue and the run (usually the longest 
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WORKING PLAN OF ROOF 
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distance) on the longest arm of the square, a me- 
chanic is not likely to get confused as to which is the 
plumb or level cut. The unit for a 12 inch run is 
constant for all common, jack or cripple rafters 
throughout the roof, as the rafters are spoken of as 
rising so many inches in one foot. With the fence 
and square thus set, apply on the top edge of the 
stock to be used for the rafter and make the first 
line to the extreme left or facia line 4, Fig. 6. 

Take the run of the rafter from the lay-out, meas- 
uring from the facia line to the center of the ridge 
which will be found to be 10 inches. Measure this 
distance in on the stock from the facia line with the 
aid of the square and fence and produce a line paral- 
lel to it, or the extreme length on the center line B, 
(Fig. 6) measuring on a level line. From this a de- 
duction must be made of one-half the thickness of 
the ridge C-D (Fig. 4) to get the cutting length of 
the rafter. Measure in on a level line this distance 
and produce another plumb C the required length. 
Again measure from the facia line A the width of the 
projection and produce another line parallel to it or 
wall line D. This completes all needed plumb lines. 
Measure down on the facia line A the width of the 
facia and produce the first lével line E, or plancher 
level, measure up from the plancher level the dis- 
tance developed as shown in Fig. 5 and produce a 
line parallel to it for the plate level F. This com- 
pletes all level lines and the 
lay-out of the rafter. Cut on 
the line 4 for the facia, on the 
line E for the plancher level, 
on the lines D and F for the 
birdsmouth and the line C for 
the cut against the ridge. All 
other common 
rafters are 
laid out in a 
similar man- 
ner, taking 
the required 
run to each 
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FIG. 6 


as 
[ 
ay Developed Length of Common Rafter No. 7 


rafter from the lay-out. 

To lay jack rafter No. 4 set the fence and square 
as for the common rafter and produce the first plumb 
line to the extreme left for the facia A (Fig. 7). 
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Take the run of the rafter from the layout measur- 
ing from the facia line to the center of hip A, which 
will be found to be 8 inches. Measure this distance 
in on a level line from the facia and produce an- 
other line parallel to or the extreme length on the 
center line G (Fig. 7). From this length must be 
deducted one-half the diagonal of the hip G-H (Fig. 
4). Measure this distance in from the extreme 
length G and produce another parallel line H and 
square across the top edge and point off the center. 
The center of the top edge is the actual point ob- 
tained. To lay out the top cut so that it will fit 
against the hip at the proper angle produce another 
plumb line from the line H a distance equal to one- 
half the thickness of the stock 
used J and connect this point 
through the center as shown 
in the top view (Fig. 7). This 
cut can also be laid out with 
the steel square by using the 
length (bridge measure of the 
run and rise) 
on the blade 
and the run 
on the tongue. 
Mark on the 
length for the 
top cut. The 
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het Developed Length of Jack Rafter No. 4 
first method is easier to understand and easiest to 
remember. 

To finish the bottom cuts measure in from the 
facia line A the width of the projection and produce 
another parallel line to it or wall line D. Measure 
down on the facia line A the width. of the facia and 
produce the level line E or plancher level. Measure 
up from the plancher level the distance developed as 
shown in Fig. 5 and produce a line parallel to it for 
the plate level F. Cut on the line A for the facia, 
on the line E for the plancher level, on the lines D 
and F for the birdsmouth and on the angle on the 
top edge and the plumb line 7 for the cut against 
the hip A. 

A cripple rafter such as No. 27 is laid out with 
the fence and square set as for the common and jack 
rafters. Produce the first plumb line 4 in Fig. 8. ° 
Take the run of the rafter from the layout measur- 
ing from the center of hip F to the center of valley 
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G. Measure this distance in on a level line from this 
previous line (Fig. 3) and produce another line paral- 
lel to it or the extreme length on the center lines B. 
From this length must be deducted one-half the 
diagonal of the hip on the top and one-half the diag- 
onal of the valley from the bottom G-H (Fig. 4). 
Measure in from the extreme length on either end 
this distance and produce another parallel line C 
(Fig. 8) and square both lines 
across the top edge of the 
stock and locate the center 
point. To lay out the top cuts 
so that the rafter will fit 
against both the hip and valley 
produce another line parallel 
to the line— 
on either end, 
a distance 
equal to one- 
half the thick- 
ness of the 
stock used D. 


FIG. 


End View Developed Length of Crippled Rafter No. 27 


Connect these points through the center as shown in 
the top view (Fig. 8). Cut on the angle on the top 
edge and the plumb lines D for the cut against hip 
F and valley G. Care must be taken in laying out 
the top cuts to have them the proper hand, either 
right or left as required. 

The hip rafter runs diagonally with reference to 
the plates of the building and, in all roofs of equal 
pitch, crosses the plate at an angle of 45 degrees or 
the diagonal of a square. The unit for one foot run, 
therefore, differs from that used for the common, 
jack and cripple rafters, due to the fact that while 
the run of the common rafter is 12 inches, the hip 
runs the diagonal of 12 inches and 12 inches to reach 
the same rise, or 17 inches. To be exact, in a run 
of 12 feet about 34 inch would be lost, i. e., the 
diagonal of 12 feet and 12 feet is not 17 feet but 
16:11 54 inches. To lay out hip rafter A set the 
square and fence so that the 12 inch mark, or rise, 
or pitch as specified rests on the tongue and the 17 
inch mark or run rests on the blade. Mark on the 
tongue for all plumb cuts and on the blade for all 
level cuts. The unit of 17 inches is constant for all 
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hip and valley rafters throughout the roof. With 
the fence and square thus set apply on the top edge 
to be used for the hip and make the first plumb line 
to the extreme left or facia line A (Fig. 3. Take the 
run of the rafter from the layout measuring from 
the corner of the facia lines to the center of the 
ridge. This will be found to be 14% inches. Meas- 
ure in on the stock from the facia line this distance, 
and produce a line parallel to it, or the extreme length 
on the center line, E (Fig. 9), measuring on a level 
line. From this length must be deducted one-half 
the diagonal thickness of the ridge A-B (Fig. 4) 
to find the cutting length on the center line. Measure 
in on a level line this distance and produce another 
plumb line D (Fig. 3), squaring across the top edge 
and locating the center point. The center on the top 
edge is the actual point obtained. To lay out the top 
cut so that it will fit against the ridge at the proper 
angle, use the same method as that employed for 
the jack and cripple rafters. Produce another plumb 
line from the line D, a distance equal to one-half 
the thickness of the stock used C and connect this 
point through the center as shown on the top view 
(Fig. 9). To finish the bottom cuts measure in 
from the facia line 4, the width of the projection 
and produce another parallel line to it or wall line F. 

Notice that the hip runs the diagonal distance of 
the projection and not just 2 inches as in the common 
rafters. The distance from 4 to F is the diagonal 
of 2 inches and 2 inches or 
210/32: inches, > Meas wre 
down on the facia line the 
width of the facia 4, and pro- 
duce the level line AH or 
plancher level. Measure up 
ro: tie 
plancher level 
the same dis- 
tance as that 
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End View 


on the common rafters shown in the development 
(Fig. 5) and produce a line parallel to it for the 
plate level G. To make the turn at the corner of 
the building, square the facia line A across the top 
edge of the stock and locate the center. Measure in 
on a level line, one-half the thickness of the stock 
used B and produce another plumb line, square this 
line across the top edge and connect with the ceu- 
ter as shown on the top view (Fig. 9). Cut on 
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these angles on the line A, for the facia, on the line 
H for the plancher level, on the lines F and G for 
the birdsmouth and on the angle on the top edge and 
plumb line C for the cut at ridge end of rafter. 

To back the hip it will be necessary to remove the 
corners of the hip rafters to bring the center line 
of the hip in alinement with the center line of the 
jack and common rafters. The center line of both 
the hips and valleys seek their natural position when 
laid out with the steel square. These lines must 
meet. If the hip is dropped or the valley raised, it 
throws this center line out of place. If dropped, the 
roof boards will have a bearing only on the outside 
edg of the rafter, unless blocked up in the center. 
Backing the hip gives a solid bearing for the roof 
boards-and keeps the rafters in their normal posi- 
tions. To determine the amount of stock to be re- 
moved in beveling the 
corners, produce a level 
line anywhere on the side 
of the rafter as at H (Fig. 
9). From the top edge of 
the hip on this level line 
point off one-half the 
thickness of the stock used 
for the hip. Gauge a line 
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Front View 


Side View 


Layout of Dormer R 


through this point parallel to the top edge as at J 
Also gauge a line through the center of the hip on 
the top edge and bevel to these lines as shown in the 
end view (Fig. 9). If it is required to drop the hip 
instead of backing, proceed in the same way by pro- 
ducing a level line anywhere on the side of the stock. 
From the top edge of the rafter on this line point 
off one-half the thickness of the stock used. Instead 
of gauging through this point as in backing erect a 
perpendicular line. The length of this perpendicular 
from the level line to the top edge of the hip is the 
amount of stock that should be taken off the plate 
level. All other hips and valleys are laid out in a 
similar manner, taking the required run of each 
rafter from the layout. 


(To be continued) 
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Prizes Awarded for Best Designed 


Houses 
WARDS have been made in Chicago by the 
judges in the national small house plan com- 
petition, held in connection with the national own 
your home movement, and under the approval of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

A total of twenty-nine prize drawings were select- 
ed for cash prizes by the judges covering graded 
prizes for first, second and third designs in wood, 
brick and concrete stucco houses of four-room, five- 
room and six-room size. 

The first prize for the brick house was awarded 
to Edgar and Vera Salomonsky, New York; first 
prizes.on stucco and lumber houses both were award- 
ed to L. Justement of Washington, D. C. 

These prize-winning plans will be first shown at 
the first annual Own Your Home Exposition in the 
Coliseum at Chicago, March 26 to April 2. Real 
estate boards throughout the country are evidencing 
much interest in the Small House Competition and 
are cooperating in connection with the Own Your 
Own Home movement as sponsored by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 

The Philadelphia Real Estate Board has asked 
that an exhibition of the prize-winning designs be 
held there. Similar requests have been received 
from Boston, New Haven and the newly organized 
society, Art Center, Inc., New York City. The 
entire program has met with an agreeable and general 
response throughout the country. 

At the Chicago Own Your Home Exposition a 
fac-simile of the first prize-winning house will be 
constructed of lumber, and the front elevation of 
the first prize-winning brick home is to be erected 
by exhibitors who have already been alloted space. 
One of the largest department stores in New York 
City will build a fac-simile home in its establishment. 
Other fac-similes and models will be seen at the 
third annual Own Your Home Exposition in New 
York City during the two weeks of April. 16 to 30. 


Are You Bothered With Weeds? 

P ROF. O. S. MORGAN, head of the College of 
Agriculture of Columbia University, suggests 

the following method of treating lawns in the East: 
“As a good general treatment for soil in the East I 
would suggest that the ground be manured every other 
year at the rate of five tons to one-quarter acre. In 
the spring put on a dressing composed of ammonium 
sulphate, a small amount of nitrate of soda, a small 
amount of acid phosphate and potassium sulphate along 
with a relatively large amount of finely ground steamed 
bone. This should be used at the rate of 250 pounds 
to one-quarter acre. More lawns are spoiled by the 
watering pot style of sprinkling than anything else. 
Dribbles of water bring the grass uy so that the roots 
are scalded. There should be a very large application 
of water, simulating a heavy shower, every three nights.” 


This three-room  apart- 
ment house in Kansas City 
is so arranged as to give 
all the advantages of a six- 
room apartment. 


Small 


The rooms are intended to 
give service twenty-four 
hours a day. Houses like 
this are doing a lot to re- 
lieve the housing shortage. 


Apartments Made 


More Efficient 


By Herbert C. Crocker 


some twelve-family apartment houses in 
Kansas City, Mo. Those apartments were 
built in two-room suites with the efficiency of four 
rooms and proved quite profitable as an investment. 
In the accompanying illustrations a type of apart- 
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ment is shown that is becoming popular in St. Louis. 


These three-room apartments are arranged to give 
all the possibilities and conveniences of six rooms. 
STRUCTURAL FEATURES 

The structural details of the building are common- 
place. A corridor divides 
each floor lengthwise and 
each of these sections is 
again divided by a wall. 
This arrangement per- 
mits four apartments on 
each floor. All entrances 
are enclosed. The out- 
side is finished with brick 
and is without any orna- 
mentation that would 
tend to increase the cost 
of building. 

Each suite has a sun 
room, living room and a 
dining alcove and kitchen 
in combination.  In-a- 
door beds in the sun and 
living rooms make it 
easy to convert these 
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How Each Floor Is Laid Out 


rooms into bedrooms at night. Considerable storage 
space is available in the closet provided for the bed. 

Near the entrance hall is a large closet for wraps, 
umbrellas and other articles. The refrigerator is 
placed convenient to the dining alcove and an out- 
side arrangement is provided for receiving ice. 


Goop SUNLIGHT AND VENTILATION 

Mullion windows and French doors to the sun 
room and dining alcove provide plenty of light for 
the suite and the ventilation is excellent. The sun 
room has two outside exposures and is an ideal 
room for the entertain- 
ment of friends and visi- 
tors. Because of the 
large amount of window 
space this room can be 
thrown open and makes 
a choice sleeping porch 
at night. 

The dressing closet is 
large enough for a dress- 
er, chifforobe and ward- 
robe, when placed around 
two walls. Entrance to 
the bath is made through 
the dressing closet which 
more or less conceals it 
from view. ‘There is 
easy access to the bath 
room from either the sun 
or living room. 


LIVING ROOM 
e"x 786" 


LIVING ROOM 
11'6"x 17-6" 


BUTT DANG Gees 
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Living Room in the Day 


The dining-kitchen is divided into two parts. The 
kitchen portion adjoins an exterior wall with light 
from an outside window. Ample working space is 
provided by the convenient arrangement of the stove, 
sink, cabinet and work table. Two china cabinets, 
each 4 ft. high with a plastered arch, separate the 
dining alcove from the kitchen. There is sufficient 
room in the alcove to seat six persons comfortably. 
Packages and other articles may be delivered through 
the opening at the refrigerator and may be reached 
easily from any part of the suite. 

REFUSE DIsPosAL 

Refuse, sweepings and garbage are deposited in 
the hopper door of each flue. They fall to the cham- 
ber in the basement and are burned there without 
further attention. The boiler and incinerator flues 
are operated in combination. 

Five of these buildings, 60 ft. x 50 ft., have al- 
ready been erected by Walter F. Sheehan. In all 
cases where the entrance is at the side, the lot must 


Sun Room in the Day 


Bed Room at Night 


have a frontage of at least 60 ft. and on an inside 
lot the frontage should not be less than 70 ft. Each 
building represents an investment of $50,000, and the 
separate apartments are leased unfurnished at an 
average rental of $75 a month. The demand for 
such apartments has been great and they are being 
occupied as fast as they are completed. 
ARE SOLVING THE Housinc SHORTAGE 

Apartments such as these are in keeping with the 
spirit of the times. They are a good lesson in 
economy and in making every cubic foot of space 
count for something. The intention has been that 
every room shall serve some useful purpose twenty- 
four hours a day and that the idle space shall be 
reduced to a minimum. This type of house is 
already doing its share to relieve the housing short- 
age in the larger cities, and it really makes a com- 
fortable place in which to live. 

As a solution for high rents such houses have 
justified their existence many times over. 


Bed Room at Night 
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What is the Situation in the Building 
Industry P 


(Continued from page 34) 
able basis, one which will justify the confidence of 
the public in its stability, the housing industry can be 
revised to a large extent. 


Industrial Housing 


Morris KNOWLES 
Pittsburg, Penn. 


HE most vital concern of industry is man 

power. The production of better goods and 
more goods must depend, now, as always, upon the 
energy, skill, efficiency and loyalty of the men who 
operate the machines, who inspect the product, who 
watch over the raw materials, who keep the entire 
plant attuned and in step. 

Much has been done by well managed industries 
everywhere to better working conditions within the 
plant. Yet the average employee working eight 
hours per day, 300 days per year, actually spends 
only 27 per cent. of his time in the plant. Further, 
if the average family of five individuals has an 
average of one and one-half workers, then the actual 
time spent in the plant per family, is only 8 per 
cent. of the total. 

In order that a man may be a normal, virile and 
effective citizen and worker, it is necessary that he 
have an opportunity to express or provide for all 
of the primitive instincts, of “First Laws of 
Nature,” that are common to every one of us. 
These are, the law of self-preservation; demanding 
among other things, food, shelter and clothing; the 
law of reproduction of the race, or the instinct for 
family life; the law of self expression, which finds 
an outlet in creative work, the law of equal action 
and reaction, by which a man demands common 
justice ; demands common justice; the law of imita- 
tion, from which springs the value of ideals. Man 
is further governed by the natural laws of health, 
which imposed among other things necessity for 
recreation, relaxation and play. Then there is the 
instinct of human companionship and the instinct 
for religion. 


Living Standards 


AppreEss oF Jutta C. LATHROP 
Chief Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


HE housing shortage is not a new problem in 

any country. It has always existed though it 
has not always been recognized. But until a solu- 
tion is found which makes it possible for every 
decent family to obtain decent shelter, the question 
will not down in the United States, and since the 
standards of housing decency are not fixed but in- 
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definitely progressive, the question will remain in- 
sistent for an indefinite period. Its answer will 
measure a nation’s advance in social progress. 

The principles of housing should be taught in 
our schools, high and elementary, and in our churches 
of every creed. Housing is as truly the concern 
of statesmanship as commerce, industry and agricul- 
ture, and international relations. No citizen should 
be able to escape some knowledge of what housing 
means and therefore what shortage ‘means. 

A housing shortage inevitably lowers living stand- 
ards. Its effect upon industry is to lower the health, 
resistance, efficiency of workers and to repel work- 
men from localities where decent housing is unob- 
tainable, or to make them restless and wretched if 
they find themselves tied to a location which gives 
them and their families less than a decent shelter in 
decent surroundings. 


Real Estate Loans 


ARCHIBALD M. WoopRUFF 
Third Vice-president and Manager of Real Estate 
Loans, Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


HILE we cannot overlook the demands made 

for increased transportation facilities—by in- 

dustrial establishments for capital and by business 

generally for funds—still the calls made by the city 

home owner and the farmer are fundamental. We 
must have homes and we must have food. 

If we love our country and hope to see growth and 
prosperity we must do what we can to encourage 
industry, thrift and home ownership among our 
people. 

I emphasize industry and thrift as they must 
precede home ownership. We do not wish to see 
funds for the purchase of homes provided by our 
Government and we know of no mysterious source 
to which we could apply and have poured out an 
unlimited supply of funds. The investor in care- 
fully selected real estate loans shows his loyalty to 
country, his willingness to help build up our great 
commonwealths and aid the would-be home owners 
in becoming good citizens. 


Supply and Price Tendencies 
FRANKLIN T. MILLER 
Assistant U. S. Senate Committee on Reconstruction 
and Production 


HAVE been asked to speak on the question of 
supply and price tendencies of building materials 
and on the significance of the labor difficulties in the 
building industry. I do not-believe that any figures 
are especially significant under the artificial condi- 
tions through which the building industry has been 
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passing during the last two years. I believe that in 
order to decrease the cost of building, we must use 
our labor and our plants more continuously, and I 
believe that the continuous use of our labor and our 
plants will eliminate abuses which are inherent to 
interrupted use, I do not believe that the excessive 
cost of building can be absorbed by any form of 
government subsidy, and I believe that rent regula- 
tion will but curtail the supply of buildings. I 
believe that the country must depend upon private 
initiative. The problems which are confronting us 
are not susceptible of solution by the municipal or 
state governments, because they involve matters of 
transportation, fuel and the direction of credit, which 
are beyond the control of the municipality or the 
state. I believe that the Federal Government, which, 
in the interest of general welfare during the war, has 
brought about the interruptions which have reacted 
upon the public in the present housing and construc- 
tion shortage, must now extend every facility of a 
sound and practical nature to maintain the continuity 
of the building industry, for it is only through the 
regular and continuous application of labor that the 
housing shortage can be made up at reasonable cost 
to the public. 


Exemption from Taxation 


Lawson Purpy. 


Former President Board of Taxes and Exemptions, 
New York City. 


HROUGHOUT the United States buildings are 

taxed as heavily as, and in most states more 
heavily, than any other labor product. With a 2Y% 
per cent. tax rate on an assessment at full value 
the net rent must be about 1/3 more than if there 
were no tax. If the net rent equals 6 per cent. of 
the cost of the building the tax is 514 per cent. of 
the net rent. At the present time, doubtless, there 
must be a prospect of a much higher net rent than 
6 per cent. in order to induce building, but even if 
the net rent is 10 per cent. the tax is one-quarter 
of the rent. It is obvious that the tax is a very im- 
portant factor. If the tax on new dwellings is re- 
mitted for a term of years a substantial inducement 
is offered to builders. How substantial that induce- 
ment is few people realize. I favor an,exemption for 
a period of at least fifteen years. I think the present 
emergency warrants such an exemption. 


OsjyEcTIONS ArE Met 


Various objections are raised which seem to me 
without weight. First, it is said that such an exemp- 
tion will reduce the assessment roll. It will not. No 
existing property is exempted. It is true that some 
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houses would be built even if there were no exemp- 
tion. These are all the houses that would be taxed 
if there were no exemption. If the exemption is 
effective, then to the extent to which it is effective 
houses will be produced that would not otherwise 
have been produced. They will be taxable after the 
period of exemption has passed. In the meantime, 
the erection of such houses will have caused a de- 
mand for land which will increase land values and so 
swell the assessment roll. In any event, the exemp- 
tion of all buildings constructed for human habita- 
tion during the next three years for a term of fifteen 
years will affect very slightly the aggregate of the 
assessment roll. 

It is said that it is unfair to the owners of existing 
buildings to exempt new buildings. The owners of 
existing buildings have seen the value of those build- 
ings doubled by no act of theirs. In many cases the 
rent they can obtain is more than doubled. The value 
of those buildings will tend to be about what it would 
cost to reproduce them provided always they are suit- 
able. It does not seem that there is any hardship to 
these owners of existing buildings in encouraging 
the production of new buildings costing twice as 
much. 


Public Utilities 


Puitip H. GApspEN. 


President American Electric Railway Association, 
Vice-president United Gas Improvement Co. 


NE of the most serious problems in connection 

with the housing situation in the United States 
today is the great need for money among public 
utilities with which to make extensions. 

In order to properly equip the improperly housed 
residents of the United States with heat, light, trans- 
portation and telephone facilities, the public utilities 
today would have to raise a total of $852,500,000. 

There is no hope on earth of ever getting these 
needed extensions if the credit of public utilities is 
not restored. The shortest step toward restoration 
of credit is for regulatory bodies to permit public 
utilities to earn such a return on their investments as 
will attract new capital into the public utility securi- 
ties field. 

I am not pessimistic, however, regarding the atti- 
tude of regulatory bodies. Throughout the country 
they are displaying a highly intelligent grasp of the 
situation and are evincing a desire to play fair with 
the public utilities. With the cooperation of regula- 
tory bodies, public confidence in public utility securi- 
ties can be restored, and with that confidence will 
come a flow of money into the public service field 
that will make extensions possible. 
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Standardization of Manufactured 
Products 


Standardization Committee of National Federation 
of Construction Industries 
By A. M. Mappockx 

N the matter of standardization we also must keep 

in mind that the public must be considered. If 
we are going to avoid opposition from that source we 
must be prepared to show where they will be bene- 
fited. While the manufacturer no doubt will be 
prompted to establish certain standards for selfish 
reasons, it is nevertheless a fact that if he is bene- 
fited by being able to reduce his cost, competition 
is bound to reduce the selling price of that com- 
modity and in this way the public will benefit by 
the saving. 

Just what can be accomplished by Standardization 
and as proof of some of the ridiculous things we are 
likely to do, can best be illustrated by the story of a 
manufacturer of ploughs. He said there were some 
two hundred or more different patterns of ploughs 
and practically all manufacturers had that many de- 
signs. In addition to this, each pattern was made in 
two ways, which doubled the number. One was 
made to throw a right hand furrow and one to 
throw a left hand furrough. During the meeting of 
the plough manufacturers, the question arose as to 
why these two patterns of ploughs were made and 
to their amazement no one was able to give a reason 
or could show that one pattern had an advantage 
over the other. Certainly, they had calls for both pat- 
terns; some farmers preferred one and some the 
other. It was decided that they would eliminate the 
left hand pattern which immediately cut their line 
in half and I understand that they have had practi- 
cally no objection after the farmer found that only 
the one pattern was made. 


STANDARDIZATION Not AN ExpERIMENT 


I feel sure that there are a number of things that 
we are doing in the construction industry which are 
just as ridiculous as the plough manufacturers were 
doing. It would seem to me that if some standards 
could be adopted by the door and window frame 
manufacturers so that in the majority of cases archi- 
tects could work to these standards this would facili- 
tate manufacture and would reduce stocks in the 


dealer’s hands which in turn would reduce the cost 
of these articles, and, as I said before, competition 
will guarantee to the public that they would eventual- 
ly be benefited. 

We must not look upon standardization as some 
new experiment. Standardization has been ac- 
complished in a great many lines and the general 
public, I believe, have received the most benefit. 
How many of you have ever thought what it would 
mean to us today if each automobile manufacturer 
made his own particular design of rim for tires? 
There is no question in my mind but what we would 
pay double or triple the price we are paying today 
and it is a question as to whether the tires would 
be as good a quality as they are. 


The Upson Board Mill 


HE picture below shows the plant of the Upson 
Company at Lockport, N. Y. This plant 
covers fifteen acres of land. All the buildings have 
been constructed gradually on the unit plan as the 
needs of the business have required and plenty of 
room has been reserved for future growth. They are 
massive in design and are of modern fireproof con- 
struction. The new addition, which comprises the 
buildings shown in the left half of the picture, is 
built of blended tapestry brick, with black mortar 
joints above the concrete line. These buildings are 
over 500 feet long and rest on solid rock with heavy 
concrete foundations. 

The inside walls are of light gray brick, with 
white mortar, making light, cheery interiors. The 
roofs are of steel and gypsum. Creosoted wood 
blocks cover the floors wherever trucking is to be 
done but the remainder of the floor space is con- 
crete: 

Raw material is received at the south end of the 
plant, and from there travels in a straight line 
through the stock house to the beater or fibre pre- 
paration building, which is 114 feet long by 118 
feet wide by four stories high. 


GENERAL LAyYouT 


The main line shaft drive is on the first floor and 
to these pulleys are belted the machines on the sec- 
ond floor. On that floor are the beating engines 

(Continued on page 59) 


Plant of The Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y. 
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A Carpenter’s Tool Kit 


N article in a recent issue of BuitpiInc AGE 

concerning the tools needed by the ordinary 
journeyman carpenter leads me to make a few sug- 
gestions. I have run the gamut from the old-time 
monstrous chest weighing from 400 to 600 pounds 
and needing a truck to move it from job to job and 
four men to handle it, down to the present-day 
practice of carrying only the “suit-case” hand box 
and the fewest possible tools. Possibly some of my 
experience might be of use to builders who want to 
know just what tools a carpenter must have. 

The old-time chest contained a full set of framing 
and former chisels, gouges, gauges, half a dozen 
or more saws of various kinds, bits and augurs and 
a more or less large assortment of moulding tools, 
bead planes, etc., etc. These have now been super- 
seded by combination planes and by fewer and more 
improved tools. Today it is the general practice for 
the carpenter to take only the tools actually needed 
on the job, keeping his extra tools at home and 
changing a few at a time as the progress of the work 
changes his requirements. The general practice in 
this section is for the men who start the building 
to stay through and complete the finishing, it not 
being usual for contractors to have “framing” gangs 
and “finishing” gangs to succeed one another as the 
work progresses. 


Toots FOR ORDINARY WoRK 

For the ordinary run of work the journeyman 
will, of course, need a claw-hammer, and sometimes 
a hatchet, square, level try-square, sliding T-bevel, 
pair of compasses, and whetstones. All of these are 
standard tools scarcely needing detailed description 
further than to say that I recommend the framing 
square with rafter and jack-rafter lengths instead of 
the former board measure. I also find a combined 
try- and mitre-square with 12-in. sliding tongue, the 
most convenient, and much prefer a solid wood level 
to the metal ones or to one of glued-up stock. A solid 
wood, well seasoned and well soaked in linseed oil at 
first and occasionally afterwards, will be very little 


affected by dampness and less so by variations in tem- _ 


perature than metal. A combination fine and coarse 
whetstone will save space and weight in the hand- 
box. 
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Letters From Readers 


Ideas, Suggestions and Criticism Are Always Welcome 


For saws my experience is that the 26-in. will be 
found most convenient. An eight point cut-off will 
be found heavy enough for all but the heaviest fram- 
ing. This with a six-point rip-saw and a twelve- 
point cut-off for finishing and a medium size com- 
pass saw will supply practically all needs. 


PLANES 


For planes I find an 18-in. iron plane with 2%4-in. 
iron heavy enough for all ordinary jointing and 
much lighter to carry than a larger one. A gage 
smooth plane with 2-in. iron and either a Gage or 
Bailey pattern wood bottom jack, plane with also 
2-in. iron and a 7-in. iron block plane will make a 
good outfit. In buying a block plane I recommend 
the standard angle rather than either the low angle 
or skew angle patterns as better for general use. 
In jack planes if the work is generally on dry lum- 
ber and the “‘facking” not too rough I prefer the 
gage pattern, but if the lumber is wet and the “jack- 
ing” heavy and rough the Gage throat is somewhat 
fine and the Bailey pattern will work better. 


BRACE AND Bits 


For bits and brace I recommend a ratchet brace, 
a screw driver bit and several twist drills for use with 


the brace for nail bits and holes smaller than % in. 


I would also advise the purchase of a full set, %4 to 
1 in. by 1/16ths, Jennings pattern augur bits and a 
canvas case for carrying, although it may not be nec- 
essary to carry the full set at all times. There 
should be provided countersinks for both wood and 
metal. A tenon gage and a butt gage will be needed ; 
also a ratchet screw-driver and a push drill and a 
couple of nail sets, large and small. For the push 
drill I prefer the pattern with a jaw chuck rather 
than those fitted with chucks to hold only drills 
especially made for them. For a number of years I 
have used small sizes of twist drills in the holders 
rather than the fluted drills furnished by the makers. 

While there are many tools the carpenter can buy 
and will desire to own I think the foregoing will be 
found to comprise a well-selected and fairly com- 
plete kit for general use and it can easily be added 
to as needs require and experience dictates—G. L. 
McMurphy, Tacoma, Wash. 


— 
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Cheaper To Own Than Rent 


The profits in real estate come from the mechanic 
and handy man type of tenants, instead of the so- 
called middle class. The mechanic, if a small repair 
is needed in his apartment, will make it himself. Out 
of season, when labor is plenty and cheaper, he will 
allow you to make improvements. In other words, 
he is fair to the owner, while the so-called middle 
class tenant thinks he is paying higher rent and he 
wants a small repair made demands immediate serv- 
ice, no matter what the cost. He will put an owner to 
any expense. And when the books are balanced you 
will find a much better investment in $20 to $30 flats 
rather than in the $50 apartments. The latter many 
times has shown 9% depreciation. 

In buying property there are two conditions to con- 
sider. One is where a mechanic buys a home and 
can make his own repairs; in this case one flat pays 
all running expenses. He can count on a good in- 
vestment on a 10% proposition, but a man who 
counts on hiring all repairs made should figure 15% 
in order to make it a safe 6% investment. 

I have been in business about 43 years and I be- 
lieve that every man should own his own home. Do 
not think that I am discouraging men from buying, 
for it is cheaper for a man to own his own home 
than to pay rent, for owners of property do not 
find it as necessary to keep changing decorations, 
etc., and are more careful. I have known owners 
not to re-decorate for ten and twelve years because 
of good care. Lastly, I will add that the Compensa- 
tion Laws and the Income Tax Law. have to be 
counted on and are an added expense to those con- 
templating building. 

About 25% of tenants are fair to the owner, the 
other 75% make all the expenses they can and, of 
course, that depreciates the investment. 

W.A. Dwyer, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Tue Upson Boarp MILu 
(Continued on page 57) 


and refining machines. There are seven large beat- 
ers and four Jordans, which reduce ground wood 
and sulphite into a form suitable for the fabrication 
of the board. 

The machine building is 400 feet long. In this 
building is located the seven cylinder board machine 
which has 90 driers and is 320 feet long, turning 
out board 108” wide. At the wet end of the 
machine room is located a large overhead Shepard 
crane for removing the heavy rolls of the machine 
whenever occasion demands. At the finishing end, 
where the stock has been wound on large rolls, an- 
other Shepard crane picks up the huge rolls and con- 
veys them to a scale for weighing. The rolls are then 
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picked up again and dropped through an opening in 
the floor to trucks on the floor below, where they are 
hauled by tractors through a subway under the street 
to the laminating plant. 

At right angles to the machine room runs a two- 
story building 40 x 120 feet, the first floor of which is 
utilized for storage. On the second floor there is a 
complete machine shop for repairing equipment used 
about the plant. This equipment is so complete that 
the largest machinery can be built or repaired, one 
lathe having a swing of 14 feet. In this building also 
is located the general stores room, while several sub- 
stores are located in various points about the plant. 

The engine room is 70 x 85 feet. The equipment 
includes a Brownell Variable Speed Engine; two 
Erie Engines; a Hamilton-Corliss Engine, and a 
Crocker-Wheeler Generator Unit which supplies 
electricity for the plant. In addition there are smal- 
ler engines for the boilers, ventilating systems and 
other special purposes. The boiler house is 50 x 63 
feet. There are two batteries of Wickes upright tu- 
bular boilers, producing nearly 2,000 boiler horse- 
power. The boilers are equipped with the latest de- 
yices, stoking and removal of ashes being entirely 
automatic and under the control of one man. 

Every modern device for the comfort of employees 
throughout the plant has been adopted. The toilet 
fixtures throughout the plant are of the latest type, 
and Speakman showers located in every part of the 
mill provide good bathing facilities for the men em- 
ployed there. 


Farm Building Ventilation 
By C. L. Atwoop. 


ARMERS are convinced that barns and hog 

houses especially, should be ventilated. They 
realize the importance of fresh air for live 
stock, but few have a definite idea of what ade- 
quate ventilation is, or how to get it. Contractors 
would do well to make the subject a study. 

Roof ventilators are of primary importance as 
units in a complete ventilating system, but they do 
not give enough ventilation. If properly construct- 
ed they have a definite pumping capacity, but a cor- 
rect system of intakes for fresh air is vitally im- 
portant, if the used air is to be kept in motion and 
stagnation and re-breathing by the stock prevented. 

The stale air of a barn or hog house is saturated* 
with body moisture and when condensation occurs 
the impurities are spread about the interior of the 
building. The salty nature of this moisture removes 
the paint from the woodwork and metal equipment. 
It even penetrates the fibre of the boards in the walls, 
causing the exterior paint coat to peel and scale off. 


BULLE DING SAGE 


One important thing in ventilation is to take the 
heavier air from the lower stratas, near the floor. 
Foul air hovers in so-called dead air pockets. Fresh 
air intakes and foul air flues must be correctly placed 
or these dead air pockets will not be eliminated. 

There is a possibility, also, of short-circuiting the 
fresh air currents and placing the fresh air intakes 
so that incoming, vitalizing air is admitted at one side 
of the building only to pass out through openings in 
the opposite side that were intended as intakes. This 


Arrows indicate courses of air currents 


sort of ventilation would be a failure. If the intakes 
were at a high level, the fresh air would pass over 
the heads of the stock without benefit, and if on a 
lower level, would subject the animals to a constant 
draft. 

Correct ventilation means an even temperature and 
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plenty of fresh air without draft. Ventilators must 
be active pumping stations. The forcible removal of 
the foul air induces fresh air through proper in- 
takes. These should deliver the fresh air supply 
from the intakes to a point where it will be natural- 
ly inhaled by the animals. 

The illustration shows a properly ventilated barn, 
one in which the temperature can be regulated and 
kept warmer in the Winter and cooler in the Sum- 
mer. It can also be kept reasonably free from flies— 
that greatest of all barn pests. The tendency of 
modern dairy farmers is to Summer silo feeding, 
instead of pasturage, because the pasture land can 
be used at a greater profit in raising crops. By 
keeping the cows in a well ventilated barn, with 
shaded windows on the sunny side and closed doors, 
the barn can be kept cool and flies kept out, thus in- 
suring a greater milk production. 

Round metal flues are most efficient, sanitary and 
enduring, but should be made of rust-resisting metal. 
If square flues are used the corners afford dead air 
space, which causes condensation when the warm air 
passes through the colder atmosphere of the hay loft. 
Especially when wooden flues are used will this be 
noticeable. The mouth of a wooden flue will often 
be closed by ice, which forms gradually, from con- 
tinual condensation. The wooden flue is unsanitary, 
because the pores take up the impurities in moisture 
from below, and when the pores are filled this mois- 
ture drips back into the barn. The swelling and 
shrinking of the wood, from atmospheric conditions 
and the moisture already noted, soon warps the wood, 
making the flues inefficient and practically useless. 

Contractors who make a specialty of farm build- 
ings would do well to get in touch with specialists 
in barn ventilation—manufacturers who furnish 
metal ventilators and flues of approved construction 
and furnish plans and blue prints to insure correct 
installation. The requirements of different barns are 
so varied, that no one but a ventilating engineer can 
afford to risk his reputation by installing a ventilat- 
ing system and vouching for its efficiency. 
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Increase Decrease 
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Lumber Market Review 


Stability in Construction Woods Has Begun, Inquiries are Increasing and 


Buying Is Better—Some Common Grades Stronger 


OR the first time in almost a year it may be 
safely said now that the lumber market has 
begun to stabilize. The tone of the market on 

some of the common grades of yellow pine, especially 
roofers, is actually showing strength and several of 
the roofer mills in the North Carolina pine territory 
have advanced prices $2.00 during the past week. 

To all appearances, the bottom of the market on 
general construction woods, such as yellow pine, 
Douglas fir and 


entirely stopped for several days and numerous cars 
of lumber accumulated at terminals in Brooklyn and 
Manhattan. Eastern retail yards, particularly the 
rural dealers, have begun to buy more liberally but 
the larger yards in the cities continue to hold out of 
the market. As a matter of fact, the city yards have 
much larger stocks on hand, comparatively, than the 
country yards and the latter are already beginning to 
see some Spring business and they are coming into 

the market for their 


North Carolina pine, 
has been reached and 
it is practically cer- 
tain that the level of 


COMPARISON OF CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES 
WITH THOSE A YEAR AGO 


requirements. The 
dealers are  begin- 
ning to feel now that 
prices are about as 


prices will be higher renie a ee low as they will ever 
by April. On the Yellow Pine be, at least for this 
other hand, white B. & Btr. F_ G. Flooring, 214” Face. hee a0 year, and they can 
: No. 1 Com. Dimension, 2x4”........ i thing b ds 
pine and _ cypress ; eo" oe ne 58.00 gain nothing by con 
have been holding at Long-Leaf Timbers, 1 Ti eres ; tinuing to stay out of 
too high a level and Air-Dried Roofers, 514”..........- 61.00 29.00 the buying market. 
during the past *No. 2 ce oe Flooring, 2%” Face... 128.00 60.00 Those who have 
D i 
month they have de- Nos tL Ginetnaeises... 117.00 70.00 been following the 
clined materially. No. 1 Dimension, 2x4”. .........05+. 62.00 39.25 trend of the lumber 
Some of the better Wi Wa Samco eegtn le”. os acth.« 63.50 48.50 market closely ex- 
gradesofthese Pennsylvania Hemlock, mee Price eae on plain that lumber 
woods will probably Cypress Factory Selects, 4/4”...... 05. : was the last com- 
Clear Maple Flooring, 13/16x2%.. 167.50 111.50 . 
drop further, but the Clear =. OuanteredetOatc Blooriie modity to reach the 
lower grades are (White cer caw ME ee 317. 20 “ule peak and has been 
i i i Clear Plain Oak Flooring (White) 232. ; the first to return to 
meee ey i line Canadian Spruce wuath.;.°.....0%. Zi. 8.00 


with their true value. 
Hemlock and spruce 
have weakened and 
there is a broad variance of selling price but the pros- 
pects for stability in these woods are brighter. 

The hardwood market is rather spotted. Some 
woods are firm while others are still dropping, but 
the common grades, as a whole, are about on rock 
bottom. Oak and mapleé flooring are showing a bet- 
ter tone than they have since last Spring. 

The prospects of an early revival of building in 
New York and New England states received a tem- 
porary set-back a week ago by the blizzard and 
twelve-inch snowfall, which also interfered with 
lumber deliveries to consuming points in those states. 
In Greater New York, for instance, building was 
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normal. This, of 
course, refers to the 
market as a whole. 
Fluctuations in various woods will doubtless continue 
throughout the Spring and some of the better grades, 
which skyrocketed to unreasonable price levels, are 
bound to come down to their true value and to a level 
more in line with that of competitive woods. 

The above table will prove interesting to any- 
one dealing in or using lumber in building construc- 
tion. It shows the peak prices of last March and the 
prevailing prices today of a few representative items 
of lumber used in general construction work. The 
prices quoted are the wholesale values, delivered at 
New York City, the largest lumber-consuming mar- 
ket in the United States. 


New Devices of Interest to. 
Builders 


A Space Saving Sliding Door 
E all get into a tight place some time, and 
under such conditions it is valuable to know 
how to get out. 
The Chief of the Pueblo, Col., Fire Department 
found his motorized fire truck in such a tight place 
when backed into the fire house that the swinging 


doors could not be closed. The solution of the prob-» 


lem was found by installing “SlydaSyde” hardware, 
which permitted the doors to be operated without 


touching the fire truck. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the present conditions. 

The door is automatically opened by counter 
weights when the latch is released by pulling a cord 
from the seat of the fire truck. The counter weights 
are suspended from one end of the cable attached at 


the top corner of the door, as shown in the pic-. 


ture, and run over a pulley fastened at the side wall. 
These weights travel up and down in a vertical pipe, 
also shown in the picture. They rest on packing 
in the bottom of the pipe when the door is in the 
open position. A 6 in. removable section of this 
pipe is provided at its base so that any possible diffi- 
culty in connection with the weights may be con- 
veniently and quickly rectified by taking out the sec- 
tion of pipe, which is accomplished simply by un- 
screwing a couple of unions. This opening is 20 ft. 
wide and is closed by two 10 ft. sliding doors. 
Further information regarding this type of door 
hardware, including illustrations of various applica- 
tions, and plans showing installation of hardware and 
operation of doors, may be had from the manufac- 
turers, Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, III. 


i 


we 
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The Davis No. 1 Blaster 


There are several practical reasons why charges 
should be fired by the electric method—any one of 
which more than justifies its use. The blaster is 
at a safe distance from the shot when he fires it. 
He can time the blast to the second—no time is lost 
waiting for fuse to burn. Hang fires and misfires 
are practically eliminated. For blasting in wet 
work the electric method is more reliable. Mois- 
ture cannot penetrate an electric blasting cap nearly 
so quickly as it can a blasting cap crimped to fuse. 
By firing several shots simultaneously a greater 


The Blaster is small, compact and reliable 


amount of work is done by the explosive—one 
charges helps the other. 

The new Davis No. 1 blaster is a small, light- 
weight (weighs only 3% Ibs.) blasting machine. It 
is very powerful for its size, developing ample cur- 
rent to fire five 30-foot copper wire electric blast- 


ing caps or five 6-foot iron wire electric blasting 


caps, connected in single series. This blaster is 
particularly suited for coal mine blasting and at 
all operations where not more than five shots are 
fired together, and is also well adapted for agricul- 
tural blasting. The Davis No. 1 blaster is manu- 
factured by the Atlas Powder Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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ESTIMATING HOLLOW TILE 


As I am a subscriber to your excellent paper, I would 
like to suggest that you publish some data on the ese 
timating of hollow building tile in an early issue of 
Burtpinc Ace.—R. O., Audubon, N. J. 


Take the length of each outside wall in feet and mul- 
tiply by the height in feet, which will give the superfi- 
cial area in square feet, and then deduct for all window 
and door openings which are over 4 sq. ft. in size. This 
will give the net area of each wall, which, added to- 
gether, will give the total net area of wall surface. 

In the illustration shown, A and B are the same 
length and C and D are same length, so we get: 


Sq. Ft 
UMM RRO SIE CL OES, ualsttiahe 60,0 as 06 8 2x36’—0’’x14’—0”.. 1,008 
TP GIe OF QL ON cialis ote ee: o/eiv. ae .2x28’—0""x14’—0”". P 784 
ROR CON Tea cee sie cides oss 2x28’—0”’x 5’—0”.. 280 
Potal oyciss wes Peete eect rete cece eee eeeeenee 2,072 
Deductions for windows and doors 
Sq. ft. 
BAMILELON iets xr tee)scstygue is ei pesiiclee 50's » 3’—0"xT’—0”.... 42 
UUW ete veter ere at wists acces <6 6’—0""x5’—0”... 30 
f WINGOW! «eae ete op eres D —O" zd’ —O”., 25 
SWIG OWE A cicis cree diate! ole ge ss 4’—0’’x5’/—0”.. 60 
Be SBOE WINDOWS tc is\c esc’ wees 3’—0’'x3’/—0”.. 18 ; 
—- 75 
Total Net area in SQ. Lb. css. ne oo avelsle sieiets 1,897 


Now, 1,897 sq. ft. equals the total net area or super- 
Icial feet of all walls. 

In order to convert this into the number of tile re- 
quired, we first determine the thickness of the wall 
and the size of tile required. 

Assuming an 8x5x12 tile was to be used in an 8” wall 
side construction, we would multiply 1,897 by 2.4, which 
equals 4,552. 

Also, if a 12x12x12 tile was to be used in a wall 12” 
thick and construction, we would multiply 1,897 by 1, 
which equals 1,897, the number of tile required for the 
courses 12” high. 


TABLE SHOWING REQUIRED NUMBER OF TILE IN A SQ. FT. 
OF WALL AREA, ALLOWING FOR AMPLE OVERAGE. 


Sizes of Tile. Wa ]]-————_—__—_, 
3in. 4in. 5in. 6in. 8in. 10in. 12in. | 

Beem Kidde: CONSt... a0. 2:4. 3.0 Cems ae (2,4) 
PIS SOS CODSt.. 56 oes ws 6 (LO 2.4 (2.4) 
8x12x12 End const...... 31) aes ae Sia 4.0 
4x12x12 Endcons t...... ... 1:0), Seearests 3.0 
6x12x12 End const...... ... eels eas!) ak OU mae 2.0 
Sx12x12 End const...... ... er he oe Le 1.5 
10xi2x12 End const...... ... ais An ete were LO 1.2 
12x12x12 End const...... ... Tis verg te ee anes 1.0 
NOTE: A 12 in. wall side construction may be built up by 


bonding 4x5x12 and 8x5x12 tile together. 

The quantity of corners, joist course, sill, lintel and 
jamb or closure tile should be figured separately and 
deducted from the straight wall area. - 

If the tile units are to be laid on the side, closures 
and half-closures will be necessary at the jambs of all 
straight openings unless these are to be closed by filling 
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the ends of the tile with concrete. Where recessed box 
window frames are used, jamb tile and half-jamb tile 
will be required. 

Some form of tile will be required for bonding the 
corners in any event, and also some form for providing 
a bearing surface for joists and some form of tile for 
lintels will be required unless the regular straight wall 
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Taking off Measurements 


tile is used by filling with concrete and reinforcing 
them for lintels. 

In determining the quantity of lintels required for 
window and door openings, we add together the length 
of each window and door opening, alowing at least 
6” bearing on each side of these window and door open- 
ings for the lintel to rest upon. 


SPQOOTH, Alc % sru- viove Sea ereceihare teat 3’—0” long Gaye 
Ewin dOwWe icc os cae haere 6’—0” long g(r Ol 
d window Via s <5 ase he ae 5’/—0” long 6’—0” 
S: WiNdOWHs sa -.< «pets > «i eee ae 4+’—0” long 15/—0"”" 
2 WIDAGWH fonsc aa 4 veer aan 3’—0” long 8'—0” 

OUR ian .tims ee ee wis 6 ase oe Se ORS ace oy 44’—0”” 


BUTLDIN GAGE 


This total represents the lineal feet of lintel section 
required. 

Figure also the lineal feet of sills from actual open- 
ings, keeping door and window sills separate where a 
hollow tile sill is to be used. Frequently, however, the 
wood sill of window frames is set directly on the tile 
wall and no other shape provided or required for this 
purpose excepting where the tile are set on end. A 
course of tile slab should be used under all frames to 
cap off and close the cells in the tile, when tile are laid 
with cells vertical. 


Lin. Ft. 
IBY) Leo banerooto Ho de omxicoee 2x3 6 
Webi? SWI. veloo ans odo sac Soc 1x6 6 
RWillGOW SiS secre telem siete eeecienereraie ate 1x5 ; 5 
Wire dow: Sills) ae eee cevederscepeousvenciors.cks 3x4 12 
Gable window sills)... ce... ee 2x3 6 
35 


This total represents the lineal feet of sill section re- 
quired. 

The vertical lineal feet of jamb for all plain openings 
is figured for closures and vertical lineal feet of recessed 
box frame openings for jamb tile. 

Where straight wall tile is used for regular lintels, the 
item for regular lintels is disregarded, otherwise this 
item would be deducted at an equivalent area in square 
feet. 

Window and door sills, if included, would be deducted 
at % sq. ft each. Area of jambs to be deducted by 
averaging the jambs and half-jambs to equal 34 foot per 
lineal foot. Closures and half-closures would be sim- 
ilarly averaged. Corner tile will be equivalent to % to 
1% sq. ft. per lineal foot. Joist course is usually taken 
to equal one square foot per lineal foot. 

When the corner tile are different from the regular 
wall tile and are to be deducted, the side and end are 
to be measured. 

These items for the house shown on our sketch will 


be as follows: ; 
Window and door lintels............... 44 lin. ft. 


= 44 

Door Sills ee 5 «ke ceva esi we eketenes raters 6 lin. ft. = 3 
iWilia Ow (SLTUSi) ay. oreteye celal eeleta evel eustetstrereerers 29 ling ft eelb: 
J ELTIVIN Fatal tetas crvnsve: 7 ehenerctereee er apecuarekeiofoneirenerete 62 lin. ft. = 46 
GHOSUTES Gor witaen eae eRe sce le elaine erate 28 lin. ft. = 721 
Corners: (4X 14)%. .) Retewine ans ceeeerereiserersielers 56 lin, £t. = 7556 
Joist course’ (2X36) iiss os cieices oe wisiow 6) « 72 lint tte 
TOGA Pes sty oieck coi 12 etl ciate staleretatel oy eleveele lovere evens aie ete ert = 257 


Thus we will have approximately 257 sq. ft., to de- 
duct if all these items were to be provided for, giving 
the reduced area of straight wall tile as 1,897 minus 
257=1,640, multiplied by 2.4=3,936 pieces. 

Now then, our completed quantities will read: 

8,936 pcs of wall tile 

44 lin. ft. lintel 

6 lin. ft. door sills 

29 lin. ft. window sills 
. Jambs 
. closures 
« . corners 
72 lin. ft. joist tile 


The above has been taken from the Handbook of 
Hollow Building Tile Construction and we believe pre- 
sents the matter briefly and clearly. 


CEMENT FLOORS IN COLORS 


I would be glad to read in an early issue of your val- 
uable magazine, your expert advice on materials and 
methods of constructing cement floors in porches and 
sun rooms, in colors——L. G. B., Rutland, Vt. 

In constructing cement floors in colors, it is the usual 
practice to leave the foundation about 2% in. below the 
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finished floor. Then a 2 in. bed of concrete is poured 
on the foundation. A mixture of Portland cement, 
sand and marble chips is then spread on this to a depth 
of about 1 in. This is rolled and worked into the top 
until the proper finished grade is obtained. The sur- 
face may be polished after the cement is hardened and 
color effects are produced by using the desired color 
of marble and by colored cement. The table given 
below shows the proportions of various colors 
ordinarily used: ; 


COLOR REQUIRED FOR VARIOUS MIXES OF CONCRET 
(Based on 1-2 Mortar). 
Cut 6 ems 


Color produced by 


C2 <= Se 
Material. Y% lb. per 100 lbs. 4 lbs. per 100 Ibs. 

cement. cement. 

Lamp black Light slate Dark blue slate 

Prussian blue Light green slate Bright blue slate 

Ultra marine blue Reo Pa Senate oi acon: Bright blue slate 

Yellow ochre Light green Light buff 

Burnt umber Light pinkish slate Chocolate 

Venetian red Slate, pink tinge Dull pink 

Red iron ore Pinkish slate Light brick red 


Care must be taken to get colors that are not chem- 
ically affected by the cement and these colors should 
be obtained from a reliable manufacturer of cement 
colors and be used strictly in accordance with his in- 
structions. 

Nearly all color pigments destroy’ the action of cem- 
ent to a certain extent and it is, therefore, not advis- 
able to use them in great proportions. 

When small broken stones are used in colored floors, 
the stones may be soaked in linseed oil for several 
hours. This will make their color brighter. Some- 
times for flat panels in floors, the stones are glued on 
paper, face down, with gummed arabic. The surface 
mortar bed is then laid and the design is turned up- 
side down and laid on the wet surface, pressing it 
down and leveling it with a heavy block. The paper 
then can be soaked off. 


DAMP PROOFING CEMENT WALLS 

I have a house, the walls of which I wish to water- 
proof. This is a brick house, with brick laid on the 
ground. I was thinking of furring out and plastering 
the walls. I thought that if the walls were dried out 
next summer and then painted well on the outside, they 
would be all right. The house is amply warm enough. 
The walls get damp about 3 ft. from the floor down to 
the floor. The ground is dry under the house. I could 
cement the foundation up to the joints, but I cannot 
get anything under the walls very well. I would like 
your advice in this matter—F. G. C., Emmett, Idaho. 


Dampness of cement or brick walls is due to the 
porous condition of the material and the capillary ac- 
tion that takes place and absorbs moisture from the 
ground. Probably the best method for treating your 
walls would be to wait until they are more or less 
dried out in the summer and then spray the surface 
with a 25 per cent. water solution of zinc sulphate. This 
solution may be prepared by dissolving 3 lbs. of zinc 
sulphate crystals in every gallon of water. 

Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States has conducted tests and these tests indicate that 
when cement surfaces have been treated in this man- 
ner, they may be painted with even more lasting re- 
sults than wet surfaces. It is best to use a paint having 
a lead or zinc base and made of linseed oil. We feel 


that if you treat these walls in this manner, they will 
dampproof. ‘ 
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March Winds 
and April Showers 


set the farmers to thinking about 
STORM-PROOF DOOR HANGERS 


Long service records have made the National Storm-Proof Door 
hangers a favorite among the more progressive farmers. 


After many years in daily use) NATIONAL DOOR 
HANGERS may be found still giving the same dependable 
service, whereas in the meantime other hangers have ceased to 
function and have been relegated to the scrap heap. 


The Flexible Hinge Joint eliminates vibration and protects the 
door from breaking by giving it “play” should anything bump 
against it. 


They are easy to install. 


Send for catalogue and give dealer's name. 


National Mfg. Company, Sterling, Illinois 


Storm-Proof Rail 


Please quote BuItpinc AcE when writing to advertisers 


New Catalogs and Publications 


New Catalogs 


These catalogs may be secured direct 
from the manufactuer. If you prefer, write 
the date of this issue and the numbers of any 
catalogs on a postal and mail it to “Building 
Age,” 243 West 39th Street, New York City, 
The catalogs will be sent you without 
charge or obligation. 


435. Cut Alteration and Repair Costs. The General 
Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio.—Pamphlet 
illustrating and describing the advantages and uses of 


Self-Sentering and Trussit. Self-Sentering is a ribbed 
expanded metal reinforcement for concrete, which 
makes unnecessary expensive wooden form-work in 
concrete roof and floor construction. Trussit centers in 
the concrete slab, reinforcing it equally from both sides. 
It is especially adaptable for partition and curtainwall 
work. Special literature and samples of both these 
materials will be sent on request. 

436. Standard Motor Trucks. Standard Motor 
Truck Company, Detroit, Mich.—Illustrated folder 
pointing out the advantages to be gained by building 
contractors from the use of motor trucks in general 
and from Standard trucks in particular. The construc- 
tion and design of Standard trucks are described in de- 
tail. Various illustrations show Standard trucks in 
actual operation. 

437. Homes of Comfort. Crane Company, Chicago, 
Ill1—Booklet illustrating and describing the Crane line 
of goods which may be procured through plumbing and 
heating contractors. Photographs show the various 
lines of bathroom equipment manufactured by this com- 
pany, as well as some of the heating equipment. 

438. Ornamental and Architectural Brass, Bronze 
and Metal Work. The Newman Mfg. Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.—Catalog showing photographs of bank, 
theatre and cafeteria installations of Newman fixtures. 
It also contains lists of standard and special articles 
manufactured by this company in all metals. 

439. Oak Flooring for Factories and Warehouses. 
Oak Flooring Mfrs. Association, Chicago, Ill—Illus- 
trated booklet pointing out numerous convincing rea- 
sons for the use of oak flooring for factories and ware- 
houses. A few testimonial letters from owners of 
factories and warehouses in which oak floors have been 
used are reproduced. 

440. Factory Plumbing. The Trenton Potteries Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J—Booklet devoted to showing the 
latest improvements in the “Tepeco” line of factory 
lavatories and sinks. Contains many illustrations. 
Prices are given. 

441. Ross Heaters.. Ross Heater & Mfg. Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.—Catalog F illustrates and describes 
the various types of heaters, condensers, expansion 
joints, coolers and airjector pumps manufactured by 
this company. 

442. Suggestions and Data for the Home Electrical. 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Company, New. York City.— 
Very helpful book containing many good suggestions 


for the prospective home builder. A study of each 
room of the house is made with respect to the electrical 
equipment for that particular room. Fully illustrated 
by photographs and electrical plans, showing locations 
and types of electrical outlets. Various practical elec- 
trial appliances are described and illustrated. : 

443. Working Specifications and Details. The 
Bishopric Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio—Specifica- 
tions and detailed drawings covering the application of 
Bishopric Stucco Base, Bishopric Plaster Base, 
Bishopric Insulating Base and Bishopric Sheathing. 
The specifications are very complete and the detailed 
drawings show proper method of application. 

444. Screw Holes. Stine Screw Holes Company, 
Waterbury, Conn.—Literature thoroughly describing © 
and explaining the service of this unique invention. It 
is stated that screw holes can be used in practically any 
material without damage to that’ material and will se- 
curely hold anything applied to them. 

445. Radiator Enclosures. Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. 
Company, New York City—Attractive booklet describ-: 
ing and illustrating the Radi-Grille manufactured by this 
company. The Radi-Grille is intended to screen the 
rather unsightly radiator without in any way impairing 
its heating efficiency. It can be furnished in many 
artistic designs to meet any size and condition of 
radiator construction. 

446. Clark’s Emergency Exit Door Locks. Hugh 
Elmer Clark & Brothers, Rochester, N. Y.—Folder illus- 
trating and describing the different styles of exit locks 
made by this company. Several school, theatre and 
factory buildings equipped with these exit door locks 
are reproduced. 

447. For Your Home. The Steam Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill—Leaflet illustrating and describing the con- 
struction and operation of the Nokol oil burning equip- 
ment which, it is claimed, does the work of coal in a 
better way. The many advantages of this equipment 
over the use of coal for house heating are emphasized. 
A few houses in which Nokol has been installed are 
shown. 

448. “Minerva” Fountain Ruling Pen. Kolesch & 
Company, New York City.—Circular illustrating and 
describing this fountain ruling pen which can be used 
with any ink, will not leak or clog and requires only 
one filling for a day’s work. 

449. Frame Construction Details. The Architectural 
and Building Code Service, National Lumber Mfrs. 
Assn., Chicago, Ill—Bound volume containing a series 
of plates showing correct and economic types of frame 
construction. A fee of $1.00 is charged for this book. 

450. Southern Pine. What It Is and What It Is Used 
For. Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.— 
Illustrated pamphlet containing technical and general 
information concerning the production, adaptability, 
physical properties, etc., of Southern Pine. 

451. Bostwick Metal Lath. Bostwick Steel Lath 
Company, Niles, Ohio—Illustrated catalog covering 
the complete line of Bostwick metal building materials. 
Several detail drawings are included. Specifications for 
both etxerior and interior metal lathing are given. 

452. Build the Hollow Wall Way. Universal Cement 
Mold Company, North Milwaukee, Wis.—Illustrated 
circular explaining the use of the molds manufactured 
by this company, which, it is stated, are the strongest, 
lightest, simplest and most perfect. 
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Promoting Harmony 


HE beauty of a room depends 

upon the selection of all its ap- 
pointments to produce harmony. The 
value of McKinney Anti-Friction 
Butts lies in their ability to swing 
great doors quickly and quietly — 
without sagging or squeaking. They 
contribute harmony by serving unob- 
trusively—without notice. 


McKinney Anti-Friction Butts are 
designed particularly for heavy work. 
Every day on millions of doors they 
prove their worth by work effectively 
done in silence. Other McKinney 
Hinges and Butts have been designed 
with equal thought for the task to be 
performed. From the smallest to the 
largest, they combine true craftsman- 
ship with practical everyday usefulness. 


The first McKinney Hinge. was in- 
troduced more than fifty years ago. 
The millions that have followed since 
all-représent theyeffort of the 
McKinney Manufacturing Company 
to make a good and substantial 
product. Today McKinney Hinges 
set a standard by which all hinges may 
be judged. 


The selection of hinges for the 
home is clearly presented in a booklet 
for your convenience. You will also 
be interested in another pamphlet on 
hardware for garage doors of all 
kinds. ‘This material will greatly aid 
you in selecting proper hardware 
to blend with architectural designs. 
These booklets and the McKinney 


catalog will be sent upon request. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 


Export Representation. 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts \ 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 


Please quote BurtpInc AGE when writing to advertisers 
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453. Knives. The L. & I. J. White Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.—Booklet illustrating and describing the different 
types of knives manufactured by this concern for use in 
various industries. 

454. Hydrated Lime in Concrete Roads. National 
Lime Association, Washington, D. C.—lIllustrated 
Bulletin K-2 gives the results of actual field tests con- 
ducted to determine the effect of hydrated lime on the 
strength of concrete when used for highway purposes, 
which, it is claimed, is a very beneficial one. 

455. Bondsit. A. C. Horn Company, Long Island 
City, N. Y.—lIllustrated circular describing this product 
which is an aid in bonding old and new concrete for use 
in topping for cement floors, cement floor finish after 
the rough concrete has been placed, plaster or stucco 
work on concrete or cement surfaces, waterproof con- 
strution, applying a cement wash, etc. Specifications for 
the use of Bondsit are given. 

456. Shearing Stresses in Reinforced Concrete 
Beams. Engr. Dept., Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio.—TIllustrated book giving a complete ana- 
lytical comparison between, loose stirrup designs and 
beams reinforced with rigidly connected shear members. 
Some of the subjects discused are: Requirements of 
Beam Design; Cost of Steel and of Handling; Stress 
Lines; Designing of Shear Members and Anchorage of 
Shear Members. Discussions and tables of many tests 
are also given. The two appendixes deal with the 
Anchorage of Web Reinforcement and Bond Stress. 

457. Architectural Granite. National Building 
Granite Quarries Association, Inc., Boston, Mass.—No. 
1 of the Granite Series is extensively illustrated and 
gives the architectural uses of granite. Typical details 
showing economical designs for granite work are re- 
produced. Specifications for the use of granite are in- 
cluded. 

458. Wasco Garage Heating System. W. A. Schleit 
Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. Y.—Attractively illus- 
trated book describing in detail the manner of in- 
stallation and operation of the Wasco garage heating 
system made for private garages with capacities of from 
one to ten cars. The advantages to be derived from the 
use of this garage heating system which comes ready to 
set up, are listed. Several testimonial letters are in- 
cluded. Prices are also given. 


459. Multiwhirl Subcooling Condenser. The Gris- 
com-Russell Company, New York City.—Illustrated cir- 
cular describing the construction, operation, uses and 
advantages of this multiwhirl subcooling condenser de- 
signed for use in oil refineries, particularly for the con- 
densing and subcooling of gasoline, kerosene or any 
other vapors encountered in the refining process. 


460. Blabon Art Linoleums. The George W. Blabon 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—Pocket size pattern book 
containing colored illustrations representing the entire 
1921 line of Inlaid and Printed Linoleums—“Invincible” 
Battleship and Plain Linoleum, Cork Carpet, “Korsho 
Linoleum Rugs,” “Var-Cloth” and “Feltex’”—manufac- 
tured by this company. Several photographs of interiors 
are shown in which “Blabon” floors have been laid. 
Interesting information concerning linoleum is given, 
including directions for handling and laying it, cleaning 
and preserving it, etc. 

461. Automatic Sash Holders. Hardware Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City.—Illustrated folder pointing 
out the advantages of these automatic sash holders, 
which replace sash weights, cord, pulleys, balances, etc., 
and do away with window pockets, rattling and attend- 
ant nuisances. Prices are given. 


New Publications 


The Atlas Handbook on Concrete Construction. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company, New York 
City. 

This book is bound in cloth, and contains 144 pages, 
4” x 614”, of solid information on concrete mixing, re- 
inforced concrete, concrete, concrete forms, concrete 
building construction. The information included in this 
booklet is well illustrated by 135 pictures and 40 tables. 
It is classified for ready reference in both a table of 
contents as well as an alphabetical index. 

The chapter on concrete mixing gives valuable tables, 
information on methods and tests, etc. This is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of reinforcements, taking up 
beams, girders, floor slabs, etc. Bending steel rein- 
forcements receive considerable attention. The dis- 
cussion of the building of typical concrete forms is 
good. 

The Housing Book. 


William Phillips Comstock. Cloth; 8%4x11; 124 pp. 
The William T. Comstock Co., New York City, 
publishers. 

This work is very fully illustrated and features hous- 
ing developments at eleven different localities. The 
houses shown vary from one- and two-family buildings 
,to nine-family apartment houses. The photographs and 
sketches are accompanied by floor plans. Several pages 
of text accompany the illustrations of each development. 
Some of the sites were developed as part of the Gov- 
ernment’s war housing program and others were erected 
for the purpose of providing houses for employees of 
large industrial concerns. The houses shown are mostly 
of the type now commonly termed “workingmen’s 
homes.” 


Blueprint Reading, or Interpretating Working Drawings. 


E. M. Wyatt, Manual Training Supervisor, Houston, 
Tex. Cloth; 6%x9; 86 pp., including 29 plates. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., publishers. 

The ancients inscribed their history in stone with a 
language of pictures. For centuries these curious 
engravings remained unintelligible. Today arche- 
ologists have interpreted these writings, and they be- 
come an intelligent record of events. There still sur- 
vives, however, a picture language, read by craftsmen of 
all nationalities. This is mechanical drawing. To those 
unfamiliar with its principles it may be as unintelligible 
as the ancient hieroglyphics, and must be learned by 
those engaging in those trades where it is employed. 

The book bearing the title given above undertakes to 
present the fundamentals of this trade language for the — 
benefit of artisans who must read, but who are not in-— 
terested in writing it. It is a complete manual and has 
been developed as the result of the author’s experi- 
ence in teaching to classes of carpenters, masons, elec- 
tricians, machinists, etc., the fundamentals of interpret- 
ing working drawings. The table of contents enumerates 
the following: I, Introduction; II, Kinds of Drawings; 
III, The Theory of Orthographic Projection; IV. Mean- 
ing Various Kinds of Lines; V, Foreshortened Lines, 
Inclined Surfaces, Auxiliary Projection; VI, Scale 
Drawing, Dimensions; VII, Breaks, Representing Draw- 
ings as Broken; VIII, Sections; IX, Bolts, Screws, 
Threads, Machining or Finish; X, Rivets—Structural 
Steel; XI, Architectural Conventions; XII, Study of a 
Set of House Plans; XIII, Study of the Bench Grinder. 
The book contains 29 full-page drawings treating 
mechanical objects, sections of machinery and archi- 
tectural conventions. 
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Than Its Roof? 


OTHING detracts so from the appearance of a 

building as a homely roof. Nothing proclaims 

inferior construction so quickly and unmistakably 
as a roof of poor quality. 


Much of your reputation for dependability depends 
upon the roofs that cover the buildings you build. 


By recommending Barrett Everlastic Roofings you 
assure your customer of satisfaction. You give him a 
beautiful, economical, long lasting roof, its quality backed 
by the Barrett Company’s sixty years of successful expe- 
rience. 


And Everlastic’s low price, freedom from waste, 
absolutely uniform quality and ease of laying means 
money saved on the job for you. 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings are carried by enterprising 
dealers everywhere. Made in roll or shingle form, plain 
surfaced or surfaced with crushed slate, red or green, 
there’s a style of Everlastic for every type of steep-roofed 


building. 

The Gaull Company 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse Seattle Atlanta 
Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Peoria Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Johnstown Latrobe 


Bethlehem [Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Richmond Houston Denver Jacksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limitec: “ 


Montreal Toronte Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 


Is a Building Any Better 


Your Choice of 
Four Styles 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles. Four shingles in 
one. Tough, elastic, durable. Made of high- 
grade waterproofing materials and surfaced 
with crushed slate, red or green. When laid 
they look exactly like individual shingles and 
make a roof worthy of the finest buildings. 
Fire-resisting. Need no painting. 


verlastic Single Shingles. Same material and 
art-finish (red or green) as the Multi-Shingles, 
but made in single shingles; size 8x1234 inches. 
A finished roof of Everlastic Shingles is far 
more beautiful than an ordinary shingle roof 
and costs less per year of service. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing. The most 
beautiful and enduring roll roofing made. Sur- 
faced with crushed slate in art-shades of red 
or green. Requires no painting. Nails and 
cement in each roll. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. Thousands upon 
thousands of buildings all over the country are 
protected from wind and weather by Ever- 
lastic ““Rubber’’ Roofing. It is tough, pliable, 
elastic, durable and very low in price. It is 
easy to lay; no skilled labor required. Nails 
and cement included in each roll. 


Please quote BuI_tpInc AcE when writing to advertisers 
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Decisions 


INJURIES TO EMPLOYEES IN DEMOLISHING 
BUILDINGS. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court lately had occasion 
to follow a rule of law which has been frequently ap- 
plied by the courts of other states—the principle that 
the general rule of law which requires an employer to 
provide a reasonably safe place of work for his em- 
ployees does not apply to the wrecking of a building 
damaged by fire. 

“Everybody knows,” says the court, “that a fire 
weakens a building, and the work to be performed is 
to remove the insecure parts of the building, that it 
may thereafter be restored and made safe. In such 
cases the rule of assumption of risk peculiarly applies, 
and the requisite of a safe place to work does not.” 
(Searles vs. Boorse, 107 Atlantic Reporter, 838.) 

Plaintiff was injured through giving way of a sec- 
tion of floor in a building which had been damaged 
by fire. He sued for damages and a jury found in his 
favor. But the Supreme Court affirms a judgment of 
the trial judge, upsetting the verdict and dismissing the 
suit, on the ground that the defendant employer was 
not guilty of negligence and that the accident was such 
as plaintiff employee was bound to foresee as a nat- 
ural incident to the demolition of a partly burned 
building. 


DOES A BUILDER IMPLIEDLY GUARANTEE THE 
LASTING SAFETY OF HIS WORK? 

An unsuccessful attempt has been made to hold a 
building contractor liable for death of a person who 
was struck by a cornice which fell from its place over- 
hanging a sidewalk some considerable time after the 
cornice had been erected. The claim was litigated in 
the case of Howard vs. Redden et al., 107 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 509, decided by the Connecticut Supreme Court 
of Errors. 

It was shown that the cornice fell because of a rotting 
of the wood and rusting of the tin and nails used in 
its construction. How long before the accident the 
cornice had been put up did not appear, but the court 
inferred that it must have been some considerable 
time, both because plaintiff failed to state the time and 
because disintegration of the materials would require 
comparatively long time. 

“A contractor or workman is surely not the insurer of 
the everlastingness of the materials of a cornice built 
by him,” remarks the court in affirming a judgment in 
the builder’s favor. “The owner, or occupier, as the 
case may be, is under obligation to give such inspec- 
tion and make such repairs as will at least preserve 
the structure from the dangerous effects of natural 
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Legal 


tment 


causes, wind, rain, dampness, which no foresight of 
construction can guard against.” 

In reaching its decision the court refers to one of 
its earlier opinions in which it was even held that a 
builder was not liable for loss sustained by the lessee 
of a building which collapsed through structural de- 
fects, where the owner knew that the building was un- 
safe when he rented it to the lessee. The owner’s fail- 
ure to impart his knowledge of the defects to the les- 
see, and not the builder’s negligence, was held to have 
been the actionable cause of the lessee’s loss. 


IS THERE ANY COMEBACK ON A 
FULL?” 
Frequently where dispute exists between an owner 
and a builder as to the amount remaining due the latter 
for work done the owner sends a check bearing on its 
face a statement that the remittance is in “full pay- 
ment” of the claim. Almost as frequently the builder 
is dissatisfied because the check is for a smaller amount 
than he claims to be due. And often the builder will 
cash the check, in order that he may “nail” that much 
money, but attempt to ignore the recital on the check 
of “full payment.” j 
The rights of the parties are quite well settled under 
the law. If there is no room for dispute as to the 
amount due, the builder’s cashing of the check will not 
preclude him from claiming the balance actually due. 
But if there is a bona fide dispute as to the amount ac- 
tually due, the tender of a check by the debtor for the 
amount he claims to be due, as full payment, and the 
cashing of the check by the creditor, establishes what 
the law designates as an “accord and satisfaction.” 
The creditor then shuts himself off from any right 
to collect any more money on the particular claim: 
And, as said by the Minnesota Supreme Court in the 
recent case of Beck Electric Construction Co. vs. Na- 
tional Contracting Co., 173 Northwestern Reporter, 413, 
the creditor cannot avoid this legal effect of his re- 
tention and cashing of the check, by striking out the 
words on the check reciting that the remittance is 
tendered in full settlement. Quoting from a standard 
legal authority (Ruling Case Law, 196), the court says: 
“When a check is sent upon the condition that it be 
accepted in full payment of a disputed claim, there is, 
as a general rule, but one of two courses open to the 
creditor, either to decline the offer and return the 
check or to accept it with the condition attached. The 
moment the creditor indorses and collects the check, 
knowing it was offered only upon condition, he thereby 
agrees to the condition and is estopped from denying 
such agreement. It is then that the minds of the 
parties meet and the contract of accord and satisfac- 
tion becomes complete.” 
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The 
Ideal Roofing 


For Porch Floors 
Sun Parlors 
Sleeping Balconies 
All Flat Surfaces 


“Wherever a durable flashing or a 
lining for a wood box gutter is re- 
quired— 


Wherever an economical, durable, 
attractive covering is needed— 


Con-ser-tex Canvas Roofing will give 
satisfaction. It’s a chemically treated 
heavy cotton fabric which will not 
crack, stretch, shrink, curl or peel. 
It’s easy to lay and profitable. 


Our Free Booklet, “Roofing . 
Facts and Figures” illustrates 
and explains the many uses 
and advantages of Con-ser-tex. 


WM. L. BARRELL CO. 


8 Thomas Street 
New York City 


Chicago Distributor California Distributor 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 


430-440 North Wells St. San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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- FLOORS 


The Wood-Mosaic Kind 


a a a 


For every home—Old or New. Can be installed 
by your mechanics. Our 5/16” flooring can be laid 
in old or new houses. We make all kinds and thick- 
nesses; Wood Carpet, strips Plain and Ornamental 
Parquetry, Tongue and Groove Flooring. 


eh 7 4 
See ae 


Send accurate measurements of rooms for sketch 
with exact estimate of cost of the flooring required. 
Instructions for laying and finishing accompany all 
orders shipped. 


Send for free catalogue in natural wood colors. 


Wood - Mosaic Company 
New Albany, Indiana 


Wall 
Board 


The material from which it is made, 
the fact that the pulp is chemucally 
cleansed and that the fibre lengths give | 
the finished product that natural rein- 
forcement that is lacking in ground 7 
wood boards, is in itself a guarantee of | 
the superiority of Fiberlic for strong, 
permanent, economical and samtary 
construction. 


MacAndrews & Forbes Gomoant 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Factory: Camden, N. J. 
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The Time to Build Is Now! 


HE inactivity compelled by the long 

period of the war and its subsequent 
ills is being succeeded by wholesome enter- 
prise. The “future”sthat we have talked 
of these many months is, in part, now 
present. Building has begun! 

January, with two exceptions and both 
due to abnormal conditions, was the best 
January in ten years. February was 32 per 
cent. better than January. 

Only a few weeks. ago New York City 
passed a tax exemption ordinance applying 
to dwellings and in one single week the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company loaned 
$2,000,000 for “walk-up” apartments. 

Slightly earlier, the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago started a campaign 
for “Own Your Home” accounts. It pro- 
duced more than 3,000 inquiries and 300 
accounts the first day. 

In Philadelphia, the City Council has 
made 15 million dollars at once available for 
municipal structures and has announced that 
100 million dollars’ worth of loans, author- 
ized but unissued, could be had if needed. 

Realty sales numbering 764 were made in 
San Francisco in January, totaling nearly 
6 million dollars. 

‘As this goes to press, we learn that federai 
aid is under serious consideration and there 
is likelihood that national tax exemption 
provisions in matters of home construction, 
and general easing of credits looking toward 
the erection of dwelling, may vet be a reality. 

Does this seem like a time to wait? 


HE need for places to live dominates 

our building requirements and it is 

with this in mind that the present issue takes 
the form of an Own Your Home Number. 
BUILDING AGE has in past issues re- 
ferred generously to the bearing of home 
owning upon a strengthened position in the 
community, upon the solidity and influence 
so acquired. Something by way of reitera- 
tion is included herein; attention is directed 
also to the ways and means of home owning; 
house planning and efficient construction; 
prize-winning plans in the recent National 
Small House Competition, alive with sug- 
gestions for every progressive builder, are 
presented, together with other features that 
commend themselves equally for earnest 


thought. 


* * %* 


HE way to get business is to go after it. 

The jobs will fall to the man who is 
keen enough to go and get them. He will 
also get the material and labor to carry them 
forward. The man who waits will be left 
behind. Material is not inexhaustible. As 
new construction increases and the demand 
for material grows, prices will possibly go 
up. as the available supply is diminished. 
Prices in the main are as low now as they 
are likely to be this year. 

If you haven’t gotten well started yet, get 
on the job. Build for the sake of yourselt, 
your client, your community, because this is 
the time to build and the need for homes 
and other structures is urgent. 


BUILDING AGE 
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Own Your Home 


What Does Home Owning Mean? What Does It OfferP Why Do People 
Want to Own Their Homes? 


By WM. E. HARMON, President; Vm. E. Harmon & Company, Inc. 


r “\ HE increasing desire for home ownership | 


affords a business opportunity for the 

builder today and relieves him to a large 
extent from carrying the entire financial burden of 
home building without assistance. 

Every house should belong to the family that 
lives in it. The desire for possession is a deep- 
rooted human instinct. There is a personal inter- 
est in the house that has been planned, built and 
owned by the tenant. Call it pride, or what you 
will, it is there, and it makes for better built houses, 
better kept houses, better workers, better citizens 
and more contented families. Let us recognize 


clearly, therefore, the economic, political and moral . 


values of assuring to everyone something of his own 
in home building and home owning. It gives each 
family a sense of having a stake in the community, 
a continuous interest in and responsibility for the 
well-being of the City, State and Nation. 

Banks have long ago recognized home owners as 
better financial “risks” than their neighbors who 
rent. They make better depositors. Merchants re- 
cognize that they are better people to deal with. They 
pay their bills promptly. Employers know they are 
more reliable in their work. They give dollar for 
dollar; they are steady. 

So much for the character of the people who own 


their homes. But why do they want to own their 
homes? What incentive is there? What does a home 
offer besides a pride of ownership? With one ex- 
ception practically everything bought by money dis- 
appears in a short time. The necessities of life 
last only a few days or months at the most. The 
life of industrial and factory equipment is_ short. 
Luxuries are soon discarded. But homes represent 
one form of expenditure which gives the fullest 
satisfaction without wearing out and becoming 
worthless. The present permanence of building 
construction insures practically unlimited life. 
Home building and owning is, therefore, a sound 
business proposition. 

Every dollar put into the building of homes means 
an increase in the national wealth of the country that 
will not depreciate and become worthless in a few 
years. Home building should, therefore, have the 
moral and active support of every farseeing interest 
in the country. It already has that support among 
the bankers, the life insurance companies and the in- 
dustrial companies. But Government, banking and 
business should not rest until they have unearthed 
every means to encourage more home building than 
ever before, because such investments mean a safer, 
saner, happier and wealthier country as a whole. 


A Harmon Development in the Flatbush Section of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Small Houses at Moderate Cost 


Prize-Winning Designs in the Recent Small House Competition Indicate 
That Homes May Be Built Today at Moderate Cost 


FFILIATED interests in the Own Your Home 
movement have assembled, through the recent 
national Small House Competition on which 

awards were made in Chicago in February, a re- 
markably diversified series of plans for small homes. 
Of 4, 5 and 6 rooms each, they utilize three classes 
of material, frame, brick and back plastered metal 
lath and stucco. The popularity of this campaign 
promises to give immense impetus to the whole 
building idea in the-sections of the country to which 
the plans will be made accessible during the next 
three months. 

The competition, held with the approval of the 
American Institute of Architects, and judged by a 
strong jury of architects, composed of nationally 
known men, culminated in the selection of 50 spe- 
cially meritorious designs. Immediately after pre- 
liminary inspection, the jury and building materials 
interests that had backed the competition decided 
to arrange at once to make a special exhibit of at 
least 50 original drawings including prize winners 
and special merit awards at the Chicago “Own 
Your Home” Exposition, March 26 to April 6, and 
the New York show in the’22d Regiment Armory, 
April 16-30. The decision followed also to print 
50 selected designs in a handsome permanently 
bound plan book which will be available for gen- 
eral distribution by April 1. 

New York builders and -building material men 
felt sure after a first inspection of the drawings that 
the “public view” of these plans at the New York 
“Own Your Home” show would be one of the great- 
est drawing cards of that event. The winning archi- 
tects are preparing detail working plans and specifica- 
tions on their successful designs and as fast as these 
are received and checked as to accuracy, the affiliated 
interests are prepared to sell them to the general pub- 
lic at a maximum cost of $25 for the complete set 
of working drawings and specifications. 

The total number of designs submitted in the com- 
petition exceeded 1,800. From these the selections 
were made on the following schedule of prize awards, 
honorary mentions and classified merit designs: 

Four graded prizes and 4 honorary mentions each in 
the 3 general classes, frame, brick and back plastered 
metal lath and stucco, 4, 5 and 6 rooms (the larger num- 
ber of these awards are for 4-room designs). 


Three “group awards,” without regard to material 
for the best series of 4, 5 and 6 room designs. 


Seven special merit designs for each class, lumber, 
brick back plastered metal lath and stucco. 


The diversity of types represented in this series 
of 50 drawings is its outstanding feature. Architects 
from Boston to Los Angeles are in the list of awards. 
The Colonial house of the simplest old time character 
and the modified eastern bungalow, vie with the 
more stately country home, economically built, 
and the Spanish mission type of the Pacific Coast. 

The awards were based primarily on economy in 
building and convenience of floor plan. The require- 
ments to be met by the architect were stated in the 
following language in the rules for the competition : 


Assume a home for an American family of good taste, 
small means, and no servants, desiring to make a charm- 
ing home with (a) beauty of design obtained by har- 
mony of line, color, and proportion, and simplicity and 
treatment of the house and grounds, (b) the maximum 
of housekeeping facility and convenience for all phases 
of indoor and outdoor family home life, and (d) the 
minimum exterior and interior upkeep and operating 
expense, and (e) the minimum of cost consistent with 
a,b,c anda. 


Estimated costs on these designs range from 
$5,000 to $12,000, the estimates being based on costs 
of materials and labor in the New York district, 
March 1. Cost estimates on the first, second, third 
and fourth prize winners in the frame, brick and 
brick and back plastered metal lath and_ stucco 
classes indicate the range of design. 


Frame Houses, First prize, $5,240; second prize, $8,000. 
Brick houses, First prize, $5,900; second prize, $6,400. 
Stucco houses, First prize, $6,900, second prize $8,300. 


XHIBITIONS of these plans are scheduled 
for other cities after the close of the New York 
show. Builders are exhibiting models of the prize 
designs at the shows both in New York and Chi- 
cago. 

The “Home Builders’ Plan Book,” as the new 
publication is to be called, with these 50 designs show- 
ing perspective, floor plan, measurements, estimated 
cost and landscaping suggestions will be a handsome 
volume. Accompanying every plan is a landscape 


suggestion for the setting for the home. The rights 
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on the publication are held by the Building Plan 
Holding Corporation of New York City, a corpora- 
tion specially formed to issue the publication and cir- 
culate the working drawings. The exclusive dis- 
tributors of the book and drawings are Moore, Mc- 
Cord, Gilchriese and Associates, Inc., 24 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 
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FIRST PRIZE—STUCCO HOUSE . 
Louis Justement, Architect, Washington, D. C. 
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How Tax Exemption Helps Home 
Builders in New York 


Builders Can Exert Their Influence to Have Similar Legislation Passed in 
Their Own Towns 


By EDWARD A. MacDouGaLt, President, The Queensboro Corporation 


HE tax exemption ordinance will prove a great 
boon to New York. In the first place it 
will encourage immediate construction of one 

and two-family houses and moderately. priced apart- 
ments, particularly in the Borough of Queens, for 
the reason that: First: The exemption applies only 
to the assessed value of the improvement and is 
limited to $1,000 per room—not to exceed $5,000 
per family. Second: The land upon which mod- 
erate priced buildings can be erected in the Borough 
of Queens would only represent a small percentage 
of the total cost, whereas in Manhattan the land 
value would represent probably one-half or more 
of the total cost. 


It must be apparent, therefore, that the greatest 
benefit will accrue to the moderately priced build- 
ings on moderately priced land. This will serve 
the exact purpose for which the tax exemption was 
intended—to encourage the building of moderate 
priced homes, as the great shortage of living accom- 
modations in the City of New York today is the 
lack of accommodations for people who can afford 
to pay from $25 to $150 per month. 


The exemption would mean the saving to a family 
buying a one-family house or an apartment, where 
the exemption equalled the full assessed value of the 
premises, of $10 per month on a five-room apart- 
ment, or in ten years a total saving on taxes of $1,- 
425, which, if capitalized at 6 per cent., would equal 
about 38 per cent. of the assessed valuation of the 
improvement. This would be a very substantial sav- 
ing to the family desirous of securing a home, and 
should result in a very active market this year for 
co-operative apartments and moderate-priced homes. 


It has been maintained that the cost of construc- 
tion will be reduced so that the incentive of tax ex- 
emption would not be required. The peak of con- 
struction cost was reached during the past year, 
when building operations were suspended. 


There has been a reduction in price from the 
peak both in the price of building material and in 
the cost of labor, particularly common labor, but 


_ the average price of construction is now about the 


1919 cost, and we believe, will remain so unless 
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there is some very substantial reduction in the cost 
of skilled labor in the building trades. 

As building gains momentum there will be need 
for more labor than there is available, and under 
those circumstances it would not seem reasonable 
to assume that skilled labor in the building trades 
would be willing to accept a very great reduction in 
its rate, probably not less than the wages that pre- 
vailed in 1919. , 

The City of New York in encouraging home-own- 
ership by tax exemption encourages new building. 
This will naturally increase its. income and the incre- 
ment to land, as a result of an active building market. 
‘ Further, the savings institutions should make 
mortgage loans on a reasonable value so that builders 
can be encouraged to do everything within their pow- 
er to provide housing, that certain of our city and 
state officials will not be justified in their continual 
demand for Federal, State or municipal housing. 

It is certainly necessary to provide new hous- 
ing at once so that there can be no requirement 
for the reenactment of the restrictive rent laws, and 
if the public can be induced to buy their homes or 
apartments instead of paying abnormal rentals due 
to the scarcity of living accommodations—the Tax 
Exemption law is more than justified. 


Tax Exemption Ordinance, New York City 


It is hereby determined that until January 1, 
1932, new buildings in the City of New York 
planned for dwelling purposes exclusively, except 
hotels, shall be exempt from taxation, as herein pro- 
vided, for lo¢al purposes other than assessments 
for local improvements during construction and so 
long as used or intended to be used exclusively for 
dwelling purposes, or if a building of four stories 
or more in height used exclusively for dwelling 
purposes above the ground floor, provided construc- 
tion was completed since April 1, 1920, or if not so 
completed that construction be commenced before 
April 1, 1922, and completion for occupancy be 
effected within two years after such commencement, 
or if on September 27, 1920, in course of construc- 
tion within two years after such act took effect. 

(Continued on page 48) 


Building Loan System Developed 
by the Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


By WALTER STABLER, Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


ROM the top of the Metropolitan Tower in 
ie New York the observer can see the country 
spread about him for a distance of fifty miles 
on land and sea. This remarkable vision is indica- 
tive of the farseeing policy of The Metropolitan 
and other insurance companies who are making 
their funds available to the working people through- 
out the country for the purpose of building homes. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company be- 
lieves that its duty lies in 
giving financial assistance 
to the building of moder- 
ately-priced small houses 
because the people who 
live in such houses are the 
hardest hit by the hous- 
ing shortage. That the 
building of dwelling 
places today is a sound 
business proposition is 
evidenced by the fact that 
this Company has gone 
into it on a large scale. 

In this -article, Mr: 
Stabler, directing head of 
the Loan Department, ex- 
plains the plan followed in these financing opera- 
tions. In a personal interview Mr. Stabler stated 
that he believed the quickest and surest way to re- 
lieve the present housing shortage lay in the course 
that is being followed by the Company, namely, 
placing its funds on a large scale within the reach 
of prospective home owners among the working 
people, and of builders and industrial concerns who 
are building homes for these people. Mr. Stabler 
stated emphatically that the increasing number of 
applications for loans indicated an already increas- 
ing activity in home building. 

Builders throughout the country have taken ad- 
vantage of the Metropolitan Plan for Financing 
Home Building. In New York City, the Queens- 
boro Corporation has made use of it in financing 
their Garden Apartments at Jackson Heights. In 
Akron, Ohio, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has built 900 houses for its employees with 
the aid of these loans. Altogether the Company 
has made more than 5,000 loans for home building 


Akron, Ohio, 


The method described here is in wide 
use among builders. 
Tire & Rubber Company, who recently 
built 900 houses for its employes in 
and_ the 


Corporation, whose Garden Apart- 
ments are at Jackson Heights, New 
York City, made use of Metropolitan 
loans. 
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and the demands for loans are coming faster and 
faster. It is no longer true that money for home 
building is not available. It is available and as much 
as is needed. 


HE methods used by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for placing loans on 
small dwellings and apartment houses are as 
follows: The company appoints a local bank, trust 
company or mortgage 
guarantee company its 
representative for the 
making of loans on new 
small dwellings and on 
new moderately - priced 
apartment houses. The 
loans on new dwellings 
must not. exceed $5,000 
nor be less than $2,000. 
The loans on apartment 
houses depend upon their 
size and value. It does 
not entertain loans on 
houses that have been 
finished and occupied for 
some time, as loans of 
this kind do not add to the housing accommoda- 
tions of the nation. No loans are made at more 
than 50 per cent. of the land value and the con- 
struction cost of the buildings, omitting carry- 
ing charges, overhead or profit. They are made for 
fifteen years at current interest rates. Interest is paid 
semi-annually, on the first days of June and Decem= 
ber. On every interest date a 3 per cent. instalment 
is paid on account of the principal, all payments be- 
ing made in New York funds, at par. The banking 
representative is to collect interest and instalments, 
look after payment of insurance and taxes and remit 
twice each year to this company the amount collected. 
For this service the bank, in some cases, receives one- 
half of one per cent. of the interest, and in other 
cases a commission is charged the borrower in the 
beginning to pay for the services of the bank. The 
representative must either guarantee absolutely the 
payment of principal and interest to the company, or 
it must agree to repurchase any of the loans that be- 
come in default. 


The Goodyear 


Queensboro 
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Building and Selling Homes on 
Co-operative Plan 


Plan of the Queensboro Corporation Has Been Unusually Successful. 
Apartments Are Not Mere Tenement Houses But are Homes 
Designed for Promoting Health and Happiness 
Among the Residents 


purchase of moderate priced apartnients in 

the City of New York is the outcome of a 
demand for home ownership. 

The Jackson Heights plan of tenant-ownership 

may be briefly stated as the ownership of an apart- 


(J rsrchase of ownership as applied to the 


ment building by the tenants or by a group of peo- - 


ple who at the time that they purchase the building 
become tenants. It is designed to meet the needs 
of people who, while wishing to enjoy the comforts 
of living in 
Bpartment 
houses, want to 
protect them- 
selves perma-. 
nently against 
excessive in- 
creases in rent. 

In order to 
make an apart- 
ment ownership 
plan successful, 
it is necessary, 
among _ other 
things, where 
people of mod- 
erate means are 
concerned, to 
make _ possible 
the surrender of 
the apartment 
should business 
or other causes 
require a person to move away and also in the case 
of such removal to protect the other tenant-owners 
against a loss in value of the investment because of 
deterioration in the tenancy. To meet these con- 
ditions the lease of the apartment and the ownership 
of the building have been kept separate except that 
in the first instance the tenant and the owner are the 
same persons. Literally, each tenant is his own 
landlord. 

This brings us to the all important question of 
the character of the tenants. The success of the 
Jackson Heights plan of tenant-ownership de- 
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View at the Rear of the Garden Apartments 


“Garden Apartments” is not an empty name but a reality 


pends upon the careful selection of the tenant-own- 
ers. The Queensboro Corporation has for a num- 
ber of years exercised the utmost care in the in- 
vestigation of the references, both social and finan- 
cial, of its prospective tenants, and one of the prin- 
cipal reasons that it has adopted Jackson Heights 
plan of tenant-ownership for the sale of its build- 
ings is to perpetuate this high standard of tenancy. 
The successful sale of a number of buildings to 
tenant-owners has demonstrated beyond question the 
successful ac- 
complishment of 
this purpose. 

Thevalueofan 
apartment build- 
ing is divided 
into two parts. 
The first mort- 
gage usually 
held by a sav- 
ings bank or 
life insurance 
company and the 
equity which 
represents the 
owner’s interest. 
This equity is 
capitalized by the 
formation of a 
corporation to 
take title to the 
building. The 
tenant - owners 
each subscribe for an amount of stock which is 
proportioned to the size of the apartments which 
they occupy. In other words, the tenant-owner of 
a four-room apartment would not be required to 
purchase as much stock as the tenant-owner of a 
five-room apartment, and so on. After the stock 
is purchased, each tenant-owner becomes a director 
in the corporation owning the building. 

At, the time he purchases the stock, the tenant- 
owner leases an apartment at the current rent. This 
lease is renewable indefinitely at his option. He may 
give notice in any year that he wishes to sur- 
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SECOND PRIZE—BRICK HOUSE 
John Barnard, Architect, Boston, Mass. 
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BUILDING AGE 


render his lease the following October Ist, where- 
upon after October Ist his liability for the reni ceases 
and the apartment is leased to someone eise. 

The By-Laws of the Corporation are framed so 
tHat at all times the market rent of the building shall 
be the rent charged. The purpose of this provision 
is to protect the interests of the tenant-owner who 
ceases to be a tenant but remains interested in the 
building as an investor. Of course as regards the 
original tenant-owners, so long as they occupy their 
apartments they are 
protected by their leases 
from any further in- 
crease in rent. 

There is, of course, 
no restriction upon the 
sale of his stock by a 
tenant-owner, but such 
a sale of stock would 
not carry the right to 
the buyer to occupy an 
apartment. Unless the 
buyer conformed to the 
standard of tenancy set 
by the corpora- 


tion, he could 
not lease an 
apartment. 


The corpora- 
tion of tenant- 
owners make a 
contract for the 
management of 
the building for 
a period of 
years with the 
Queensboro 
Corporation, 
which manages 
the operation of 
a great many 
buildings, and by 
its large scale 
purchases of 
supplies, coal, 
etc., is enabled 
to handle the management with far greater economy 
than would otherwise be possible. 

The Queensboro Corporation, as agent for the 
tenant-owners, collects the rent, makes all the dis- 
bursements on account of the operation of the build- 
ing, and turns over the balance of the rents col- 
lected to the stockholders as a dividend upon their 
investment. Apart from the duty of the tenant- 
owners as directors of the corporation meeting twice 
a year to declare a dividend, they are relieved from 
all burden and care in connection with the man- 
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Tennis Courts Are Only One Form of Recreation 
Provided for Residents 


Playgrounds for the Kiddies at Jackson Heights 


a 


agement of the building. It should here be noted, 
that viewed from the-ordinary point of view of the 
home-owner, the tenant-owner is living in his apart- 
ment at the actual cost of running the building and 
that all rent paid in excess of this actual cost comes 
back to him. 

Among the actual costs of running the building 
are included such items as taxes and interests upon 
the mortgage, janitor service, heat, light of public 
halls, maintenance and repairs, and, most important 
to the prudent investor, 
an annual payment on 
account of the principal 
of the mortgage, which 
is thus gradually re- 
duced and paid off over 
a period of years. 

The question is often 
asked: “Why not sell a 
man an apartment out- 
right instead of a stock 
interest in the build- 
ing? There are two 
important reasons. 

A person of 
moderate means 
cannot afford to 
pay rent in two 
places at the 
same time. If he 
owns the apart- 


ment, and _ be- 
cause of busi- 
ness or other 


reasons has to 
move away, and 
cannot rent his 
apartment, he 
must pay the 
rent until he can 
sublet it. Under 
the. J’a.c k sien 
Heights plan of 
tenant-owner- 
ship he can sur- 
render his lease 
at the end of any year, and thus be free from a 
responsibility frequently quite burdensome. 

If a sale of stock carried the right to the occu- 
pancy of the apartment a deterioration in the tenancy 
might take place with resultant loss and injury to 
the other tenant-owners. Under the Jackson Heights 
plan of tenant-ownership this cannot occur. Ex- 
cept in the first instance the ownership and tenancy 
are separate, and an undesirable person purchasing 
stock could not gain occupancy of an apartment. 
The new purchaser of stock could only become a 
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FRU DI NG AGE 


tenant if he conformed to the standard of tenancy 
of the building. 

To sum up briefly, the Jackson Heights Plan of 
Tenant-Ownership of apartment buildings is effected 
by the division of the equity above the mortgage 
into shares which are sold to people whose references 


as to social and financial standing are carefully in- 


vestigated. These people lease apartments under a 
yearly lease renewable indefinitely at their option. 
Each purchase of stock by a tenant-owner is pro- 
portioned to the size of the apartment that he leases. 

The Corporation of tenant-owners employs an 
agent to manage the building. A tenant-owner may 
give up his lease at the end of any year. He may 
sell his stock to whom he chooses. His sale of 
stock does not carry with it a right to occupy his 
apartment. The new tenant, whether a purchaser 
of stock from a former tenant or not, must be of 
a character to conform to the standard of tenancy 
of the building. 

Over 350 families have purchased an interest in 
the apartments in which they live and now find 
themselves in the position of home owners while 
yet enjoying the comforts and relative ease of living 
in an apartment. 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY FOR SAVING 


The point to be emphasized here is the unique 
opportunity for saving, which has been made a part 
of the Jackson Heights plan and which enables 
anyone who has saved $2,000 to participate in the 
ownership of an apartment and to pay for the 
balance of their share in the building out of the 
savings which they effect by participating in the 
plan. Here the man enjoys his home while he pays 
for it. Let us take a concrete example: 

A five-room apartment in one of the new Gar- 
den Apartment buildings. This is not a five-room 
apartment in an ordinary tenement, but one in which 
sunlight streams in every window, one whose front 
rooms look out upon the street and whose rear 
rooms look out upon a great interior garden. 

The share in the equity for this five-room apart- 
ment is $6,500. The monthly payment on the lease 
amounts to $99 (this apartment elsewhere would 
cost from $125 to $150). The thoughtful man will 
at once see that this is a test of the soundness of 
the plan. Of this $99 about $61 per month is ex- 
pended for coal, water, janitor service, taxes, in- 
terest, repairs, amortization on the mortgage, man- 
agement and fixed charges. The balance estimated 
at $38 a month comes back to the tenant-owner at 
the end of each six months in the form of dividend 
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upon his investment and represents a net income 
of about 7 per cent. 

Take the man who has saved $2,000 and who 
wishes to pay for his apartment with his future sav- 
ings. By paying $2,000 upon his share in the 
In addition to the 


equity, he is left owing $4,500. 
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rent. of $99 he pays $35 a month on this deferred 
balance so that his total payment amounts to $134. 
This payment, together with the dividends upon his- 
share in the building, will pay the balance due on his 
stock with 6 per cent. interest in about six years and 
four months. 

These apartments are laid out with the health, 
comfort and happiness of the tenants constantly in 
mind. Sunlight comes in through every window. 
The usual narrow cement court in the rear is a 
flower garden and grass plot 85 ft. wide and the 
whole block long. There are playgrounds for the 
children, tennis courts for everybody, fruit and vege- 
table gardens for those who want them. There is a 
golf course and a community clubhouse with bowl- 
ing, dancing, billiards, swimming pool and gymna- 
sium. There is a social center which makes the new- 
comer feel at home and introduces him to his neigh- 
bor. Residents are eligible to all these advantages. 
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SECOND PRIZE—STUCCO HOUSE 
Amedo Leone, Architect, Detroit, Mich. 
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Second Floor Plan Ground Pion 


The exterior of this house at Seattle, Wash., is simplicity itself. Expensive “ginger- 
bread” has been omitted and at the same time artistic dignity has been achieved. The 
ground floor arrangement is particularly convenient from the housewife’s standpoint. 


HOUSE AT SEATTLE, WASH. 
Charles H. Alden, Architect 


HOUSE OF FRED SCHOFIELD 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Charles H. Benjamin, Architect 


Exterior walls are of 2”x4” studs, 
sheathed and finished with 34”x10” re- 
bated white pine siding. All exterior 
woodwork is white pine, painted white, 
excepting shutters, which are painted a 
pale green. Roof is covered with slate. 
Gutters and leaders of galvanized iron, 
painted white. Chimney of brick. Living 
room fireplace of red tapestry brick with 
Colonial wood mantel and flanked by seat 
on either side. Living room has beamed 
ceiling. All trim throughout excepting 
dining room and library is of white wood 
with white enamel finish. First story 
floor of white oak with waxed finish. 
Library is finished with oak, stained 
silver grey. Dining room walls are 
paneled, 56” high, and finished with 
plate shelf. 


KITCHEN 
IO X 11-10" 


LIBRARY LIVING ROOM 


(Zo Kiso te-s"x i9'6" 
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Front View 


BED ROOM 2 Bed Room 
120x126" 1= HO XIEIOT 


BED ROOM 
(S10 x 12'6" 


-FIRJT FLODR: PLAN: 


SECOND FLOOR: PLAN 


Dining room trim is of red gum, stained to imitate finish. All walls are finished with flat paint. All doors 
Circassian walnut. Stairway is of Colonial design with are of birch, mahogany finished, with two panels. Doors 
birch treads, newels and handrails with mahogany finish. of bed room closets are glazed, with mirror full height, 
Remainder of stairway is white wood with white enamel Bath room is tiled, 4’ 6” high. 
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HOUSE OF WILMER A. CADMUS 
EASTSIDE TERRACE, 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Charles H. Benjamin, Architect 


Exterior walls are 2”x4” = studs, 
sheathed and stuccoed. Stucco is light 
grey in color with stippled finish. All 
exterior woodwork is white pine, painted 
white. All roofs are covered with 
mottled slate. Gutters and leaders of 
galvanized iron, painted white. Chim- 
ney is of brick, stuccoed. Porch floor 
is concrete with red cement finish, 
divided into squares and plain cement 
border. Porch columns finished with 
stucco and wood cap. Living room 
fireplace is of red tapestry brick with 
Colonial mantel. Living room has a 
beamed ceiling. All trim throughout 
excepting dining room is of white wood 


LIVINg ROOM 
126K 270 


First FLOOR: PLAN: 


with. white enamel finish. Dining room walls are 
paneled 5’ 6” high and finished with plate shelf. Dining 
room trim is of red gum, stained to imitate Circassian 
walnut. First story floor and large stair landing are of 
oak with waxed finish. Stairway is of Colonial design 
with birch newels and handrails, with mahogany finish, 
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Front View 


BeD ROOM 
Se xve 


CLOSET 


“BED ROOM 


Bed ROOM mm 
IZexiKe I26x1"e 


SECOND: FLOOR: PLAN 


treads of oak and remainder of white wood with white 
enamel finish. All doors are of birch, mahogany finished, 
with two panels. 

Doors of bed room closets and coat closet are glazed 
with mirror, full height. Bath room is tiled 7’ high 
around tub and 4 6” high for remainder. 
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HOUSE AT STOCKTON, CAL. 
Joseph A. Plecarpo, Architect and Builder 
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BUFFET IN DINING ROOM 


In the dining room the buffet is finished dark to 
suit the panelling of the room. It is built in directly 
under three windows with a china closet on either 
side. 


FIREPLACE ; 


On either side of the fireplace is a 
window and electric wall bracket. The 
simplicity of design is pleasing. 


BUFFET IN BREAKFAST ROOM 


The breakfast room buffet is finished in white. 
This, with the three windows over it and three win- 
dows in the adjacent wall, gives the cheerful air to 
the room so desirable in one’s surroundings. 


WINDOW SEAT 


The den has an attractive window seat with book- 
case on either side. The white finish lends a cheer 
and wholesomeness to the aspect of the room. 


INTERIOR DETAILS OF A HOUSE AT STOCKTON, CAL. 
JOSEPH A. PLECARPO, ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 


BUILDING AGE 


Front View 


HOUSE OF CARNEY CHESS, 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


JOHNSON, MILLER & MILLER, 
ARCHITECTS 
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House of Guy C. Foster, Tenafly, 
New Jersey. 
By R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 
hs simple New England Colonial House 


combines economy in plan and construction, 

practical necessities in these days of high con- 
struction costs, and an attractive yet inexpensive ex- 
terior. 

No matter how great may be the pressure of 
economy, there is no excuse for building inartistic 
houses. Even the most inexpensive local materials, 
if properly handled, give pleasing results, at least, 
when we are guided in their use by good taste and 
simplicity. 

One often finds small houses burdened with a 
mass of “features” crowded together in a most op- 
pressing manner that reminds one of a person who 
wears an overcoat in the summertime to show that 
he possesses one, regardless of the inconvenience 
and physical discomfort its use affords. 

Our houses should have a substantial appearance ; 
they should suggest comfort and good living rather 
than the desire for “show.” 

A simple straightforward house in the Colonial 
style, well proportioned and with the detail carefully 
chosen, always satisfies. If it boasts no unusual 
features, no “stunts,” it at least does not violate the 
rules of good taste, and never goes out of fashion. 

The house shown realizes to the full the beauty of 
simplicity that has been obtained with inexpensive 


First Floor Plan 


materials. A feature worthy of note is the manner 
in which the large trees in front of the house were 
saved; the walk was led off to one side and the 
grass was induced to grow beneath the trees, thus 
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none were sacrificed. These trees give a fine effect 
of age to the house, although it was but recently 
completed. The front lawn is not cut up with flower 
beds, but remains a pleasing unbroken carpet of 
green. 

The first floor of the house is but three steps 
above the grade. This gives the delightful low ap- 
pearance and avoids that unpleasant stilted effect so 


Second Floor Plan 


often found in small houses that are set high out of 
the ground. 

The large windows suggest cheerful interiors with 
plenty of light and sunshine. Their division into 
small panes with heavy muntins give a decided Colo- 
nial character to the house. 

The floor plans are very compact and economical 
in arrangement. The main body of the house comes 
within a rectangle, the most economical form. 

A small vestibule gives the required privacy to the 
entrance and serves to eliminate the usual hall, which, 
in a small house, often has considerable space that 
cannot be used to advantage. The stairs to the sec- 
ond floor start at the rear of the living room and 
land in the center of the house at the second floor. 
This arrangement allows the minimum size of hall 
in the second floor and also provides for the stairs 
to the third floor in an economical manner. A plat- 
form on the main stairs is also reached from the 
kitchen, a further convenience in getting up to the 
second floor without passing through the main 
rooms of the house. 

The living room has a large open fireplace that is 
equipped with a damper and an ash chute to the 
cellar. This chute is a great convenience; it elimi- 
nates the necessity of taking up ashes, with the at- 


(Coninnued on page 48) 


Building Frame Houses 


Adequate Fire Stops and Correct Chimney Construction Are Essential Par- 
ticularly in Frame Houses—Some Hints on Making Bungalow 
Exteriors Distinctive 


By EDWARD MARPLE* - 


OOD design is often misunderstood to mean 
attractive, well-proportioned houses, the 
plans of which are arranged to meet the de- 

mands of occupancy, while construction features are 
given only secondary consideration. Architects and 
builders who are aiming to establish a reputation for 
service know that well designed houses must con- 
sider the maintenance cost of the house as well as 
the layout and external appearance if they are going 
to build houses that are satisfactory. Good design 
must be practical as well 
as useful and beautiful. 
Proper distribution of 
radiation of heat pipes is 
often left too much to the 
plumber. Fortunately 
the plumber is a pretty 
good judge of such mat- 
ters because he has found 
himself in the position 
where he has not only to 
put in the job but lay it 
out as well. And often 
he often finds that the 
architect has not made al- 
lowances in his design 
that will permit of the 
best heating layout. This 
is discussed elsewhere in 
these pages. 
Furthermore, builders 
should know that the 
roof should have less 
than % pitch if it is to 
carry wood _ shingles. 
This means that the roof 
should have a rise of six 
inches in every foot or 
that the height of the 
ridge above the plate 
should be one-fourth of 
the span. All builders 
know this, but many do. 
not follow it. 
“= Gombised with valuable data 


furnished by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Attractive Bungalow Exteriors 


The rafters should be 2 x 4’s or 2 x 6’s and should 
not be spaced more than 2 feet on centers, according 
to the load the roof will support. Good grade of 
roofing boards should be used, 1 x 4, but not wider 
than 1 x 8, and should be spaced about 2 to 3 inches 
apart, using 8-penny nails. 

Sixteen-inch shingles should be exposed to the 
weather 4 in. to 4% in., depending on the pitch, and 
should be stained to a depth of 8 in., at least. They 
should be dry when dipped, but if the shingles are not 
to be stained it is better 
to wet them thoroughly 
before laying. All shin- 
gles over 7 in. wide . 
should be split, and no 
breaks allowed to come 
over each other on any - 
three consecutive courses. 

The importance of 
adequate fire stops in 
frame construction to 
retard the progress of 
fire is an established fact. 
The greater proportion 
of fires are of interior 
origin, and some method 
of fire stopping is there- 
fore advisable and neces- 
sary. Methods adopted 
vary from the use of in- 
combustible material laid 
in between studs to a 
height of from 4” to 6”, 
to the nailing of boards 
over openings to prevent 
drafts from passing 
through the frame. 

The principle in fire 
stopping frame construc- 
tion is that of closing up 
all vertical openings be- 
tween studs and horizon- 
tal openings between 
joists, and thus prevent- 
ing the rapid circulation 
of fire by draft through 
the frame. 


BUILDING AGE 


It has been the experience of fire chiefs that the 
spread of fire in frame buildings is due largely to the 
lack of proper fire stopping of this general charac- 
ter ; therefore, the application of a remedy is urgent- 
ly recommended. 

Proper stopping with incombustible material will 
tend to confine a fire to a cellar or basement and pre- 
vent its rapid spread to stories above through spaces 
between the studs. This also applies to fire whose 
origin is in an attic, as sparks will drop down through 
the openings, causing fire below. A course of brick 
resting on a foundation wall between joists is recom- 
mended as a fire stop, and will also serve as vermin 
proofing. 

There are places in frame construction such as 
along the top of brick partitions over which floor- 
ing is laid, where wooden fire stopping or a com- 
pressible incombustible material must be used ; other- 
wise the shrinkage of the timber might in time cause 
the floor to distort or bulge. 

Wooden fire stops in walls or partitions are best 
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but the lining must be continuous from bottom to top. 
Flue areas less than 64 sq. in. are not advisable, ex- 
cept for flues with terra cotta linings, which may be 
either 7” x 7” square or 8” in diameter. 

The following suggestions have been taken from 
the “Standard Building Ordinances” by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and form a valu- 
able guide as to correct chimney construction. 

Brick set on edge shall not be permitted in chimney 
construction. 

Chimneys of all low-presure boilers, or furnaces, also 
the smoke flues for baker’s ovens, large cooking ranges, 
large laundry stoves, and all flues used for similar 
purposes shall be at least 8 in. in thickness and be lined 
continuously on the inside with well-burned terra cotta 
or fine clay chimney tile set in Portland cement mortar. 
All such chimneys shall be capped with terra cotta, 
stone, concrete or cast iron. 

The smoke flue of every high presure steam boiler, 
and every appliance producing a corresponding temper- 
ature in a flue, if built of brick, stone, reinforced con- 
crete or other approved masonry, shall have walls not 
less than 12 in. thick, and the inside 4 in. of such walls 
shall be firebrick, laid in Portland cement mortar for a 
distance of at least 25 ft. From the point where the 
smoke connection of the boiler enters the flue. 

All chimneys shall project at least 3 ft. above the 
point of contact with a flat roof, or 2 ft. above the ridge 
of a pitched roof. 

Portland cement mortar only shall be used in the con- 
struction of chimneys their entire length. 

No chimney in any building shall have wooden sup- 
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Simple Methods of Fire Stopping in Common Use 


wedged in between the studs at a slight angle with 
the horizontal to avoid possible openings due to 
shrinkage and at the same time stiffen the frame. 

Fire stopping also serves the purpose of keeping 
out rats and mice, preventing them from crawling 
up and down in walls and partitions. The cause of 
many fires has been attributed to vermin having 
worked their way into houses and gnawed at loose 
matches strewn carelessly about. 


Another weak point in most house construction 
and one that is of especial importance in frame 
houses is that of chimneys. Chimney walls should 
be at least 8 in. thick, except where there is a well 
burned terra cotta lining or fire clay chimney tile 
which has been set in Portland cement mortar. In 
such cases a minimum thickness of 4 in. is sufficient, 
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ports of any kind. Supports shall be incombustible and 
shall rest upon the ground or the foundation. 

All chimneys which are dangerous from any cause 
shall be repaired and made safe, or taken down. 

Metal smokestacks may be permitted for boilers, fur- 
naces and similar apparatus where large hot fires are 
used, provided they have a clearance from all com- 
bustible material of not less than one-half the diameter 
of the stock, but not less than 15 in. unléss the com- 
bustible material be properly guarded by loose fitting 
metal shields, in which case the distance shall be not 
less than 12 in. Where such a stack passes through a 
roof, it shall be guarded by a galvanized iron ventilat- 
ing thimble extending from at least 9 in. below the un- 
derside of the ceiling or roof beams to be at least 9 in. 
above the roof, and the radius of the ventilating thimble 
shall not be permitted to pass through floors. 

The fireback of every fireplace hereafter erected shall 
be not less than 8 in. in thickness of solid brickwork, 
nor less than 12 in. of stone lined with firebrick. When 
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a grate is set in a fireplace a lining of brick at least 2 
in. in thickness shall be added to the firebrick; or soap- 
stone, tile or cast iron may be used, if solidly backed 
with brick or concrete. 
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Fig. 1—Method of Building two fireplaces back-to-back in a 
brick party wall to secure proper spacing between ends of floor 
joists. The space between backs can be filled if desired. 


Fig. 2—Floor framing around a single fireplace. Note filling 
between framing and brickwork which serves both as insulator 
and firestop. 


All flue-holes when not in use shall be closed with 
tight-fitting metal covers. 

Ashes shall be kept in metal or other incombustible 
receptacles provided for the purpose. When the ash 
pit is located in a basement or cellar, enclosing walls 
and cover shall consist of at least 4 in. of brick or con- 
crete. 

Flues to be cleaned. All flues in every building shall 
be cleaned and all rubbish removed, and the flues left 
smooth on the inside upon the completion of the 
building. Once each year all flues shall be properly 
cleaned from top to bottom. 

The worst single cause of fires is the defective chim- 
ney and to overcome the tremendous losses sustained 
therefrom, it is essential that architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and building superintendents should exercise 
extreme care, not only in proper design but also in the 
actual construction of all chimneys and flues. 

Naturally these pointers are only suggestions, and 
where there are building codes they are to be com- 


plied with. But where there are no building codes or 
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where such codes are lenient or incomplete, builders 
will make no mistake in following the suggestions 
here brought out, with the knowledge that their jobs 
are going to be just a little bit better than the next 
man’s. And it is worth something to a client to know 
that his house is built in accordance with a code that 
may be a little bit better than the average building 
code. It gives him something that the other fellow 
hasn’t got. 

So much for the details of construction. But 
there are other ways of giving a client something 
that his neighbor hasn’t, and there are many little 
tricks that give a distinctive appearance, particularly 
in houses of the bungalow type. 

In southern California three-fourths of the houses 
constructed are built along bungalow lines. Many 
of these houses, it is true, incorporate other distinc- 
tive architectural features, but the bungalow idea 
predominates. 

It has been said that the exterior finish of a 
house is as important to the dwelling as the clothes 
a man wears are to the man and very often it will 
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Fig. 1—Floor framing around chimney in a party wall to secure 
Proper space between ends of floor joists. 

Fig. 2—Ordinary framing around a chimney. All timbers 2 inches 
clear of brickwork and space filled with fireproofing material. 

Fig. 3—Stud partition across back of a chimney showing proper 
method of arranging studs. 

Fig. 4—Stud partition across back of a fireplace and around the 
ends of the chimney breasts, showing proper method of arranging 
studs. 
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be noted that the exterior finish of a house is typical 
of those who live within. In the same way that a 
good coat of paint will turn many a “barn” into a 
livable house, the pictures with this article show 
that a newly shaked or weatherboarded exterior will 
also make a pleasing and desirable change in the 
appearance. The photographs show a number of 
new Ways that have been used in southern Cali- 
fornia during the past year or so to apply shakes 
and weatherboarding, in some cases combining the 
two on the one house. These effects have not just 
“happened,” but are the’ result of real thought on 
the part of some of the leading architects in that 
part of the country and are worthy of consideration 
by those who are inclined to build a home along 
bungalow lines. 

Fig. 1 shows how the shakes on a bungalow 
home in Tropico, California, were placed. These 
shakes are 6 in. by 36 in. and come either split or 
sawed. In this particular case they are of the split 
variety and are placed so as to be exposed 16 in. to 
the weather. They are painted a light gray, while 
the trim of the house is dark gray, the roof of light 


color composition, the colors harmonizing well with 
the concrete work about the house. 

A unique way oi applying shakes is shown in 
Fig. 2, these being run in irregular rows around the 
house with an exposure of 8 in. to the weather. The 
exterior of this house is dark green with white trim. 
Here the shakes used are of the sawed variety. The 
shakes in Fig. 3 are irregular in width as well as in 
length. They have been painted dark green, and 
with the trim, which is white, harmonize with the 
white roof and the light-colored concrete work about 
the house. 

Two rows of shakes may be run close together 
with a stretch of about 12 in. between each two 
sets of two, as seen in Fig. 4. This is found in the 
exterior finish of a Glendale, California, bungalow. 
These shakes are an olive color, while the trim and 
roof are white. Two methods of applying shakes 
are shown in Fig. 5, and both may be used in the 
exterior of the same house. In the upper part the 
shakes are in sets of two each, while in the lower 
part they are in three even rows, each of the same 
width. These shakes are painted gray, the trim 


Unique Arrangements of Shakes and Weather- Boarding That Lend Distinction to the Bungalow 
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drab and white, while the roof and concrete work 
are of a light color. 

Shakes and weatherboarding may be combined 
with pleasing effect on the same house as shown 
in Fig. 6. The upper part of the house is taken up 
by shakes of the sawed variety, laid in even rows 
and having an exposure to the weather of about 8 
in., while the lower portion is of weatherboarding, 
run in “triple” sets. Fig. 7 shows how weather- 
boarding may be run in the ordinary way around the 


house at the upper and lower sections, with a strip 
of shakes about 4 ft. in width between. 

Another novel way of placing weatherboarding is 
shown in Fig. 8. Here the boards are placed in 
pairs from the bottom of the wall to the top, and 
are a pleasing variation from the regular method. 
Triple sets of weatherboarding (Fig. 9) on the sides 
_ of a house are often used. The picture shows a Los 
Angeles house that was one of the first to be treated 
in this manner. It is painted gray and has a shingled 
roof. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is no necessity 
for building a house just like every other house on 
_ the street. The suggestions offered here are only a 
few of the many designs that may be effected. It 
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is just such little tricks that lend distinction and 


character to a house. 


——_——_——. 
Tax Exemption Ordinance, N. Y. City 
(Continued from page 25) 


Sec. 2. It is further ordained that such exemp- 


tion shall be granted to the extent only of one thou- 


sand dollars for each living room, including the 
kitchens, but not including the bathrooms, in each 
such building, provided that the total amount of 
such exemption shall not exceed, for every single- 
family house coming within the terms of the statute, 
five thousand dollars of the value of the build- 


ing, and for every two-family house coming within | 


the terms of the statute ten thousand dollars of the 
value of the building, and for every multi-family 
house coming within the statute, an amount of the 
value of the building equivalent to five thousand 
dollars for each separate family apartment therein 
contained. 


House of Guy C. Foster, Tenafly, N. J. 


(Continued from page 43) 
tending dust. A connection is also provided for a 
gas log should one be desired. 

A comfortable enclosed living porch is provided, 
with glazed doors to the living room and to the gar- 
den in the rear. 

The dining room is well lighted. The kitchen and 


pantry ate conveniently arranged and completely - 


equipped. © 

The second floor shows four bedrooms, a bath and 
plenty of closets. All of the bedrooms have cross 
ventilation and ample space for furniture. The 
bathroom is tiled and has a built-in tub with the 
plumbing pipes run in the adjoining closet. 

On the third floor is a servant’s room and bath. 

The laundry, heater and coal storage spaces are 
provided in the cellar. 

The interiors are treated in the Colonial style to 
harmonize with the exterior. Woodwork is enamel 
finish; doors, stair treads, etc., birch mahogany. 
Floors are oak. ; 
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- Brick for the Home Builder 


A New Type of Wall Has Been Developed That Cuts 30 Per Cent. from the 


Cost of Brick Construction 


N THE recent development of the hollow wall, 
brick is making a strong bid as an economical and 
substantial material for small houses. The prob- 

lem of cutting down the cost of construction in spite 
of the fact that brick and bricklayers are going to be 
able to demand fairly high prices is met by cutting 
down the number of brick required. 

The brick house has always been an economical 
proposition because it is substantial. But with the 
wall herein described an actual saving in dollars 
and cents is possible on the first cost of the building 
to say nothing of its maintenance and depreciation. 

This wall is con- 
structed so that there is 
no dead air space. Good 
ventilation, therefore, in- 
sures dryness and the 
fact that there is an air 
space within the wall in- 
sures insulation from 
heat in the summer and 
cold in the winter. The 
absence of any mortar 
joint running through 
the wall prevents any 
capillary action that 
would draw moisture to 
the inside wall and cause 
dampness in that way. 


Section 


House Built at Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Paul R. Smith, Architect 
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Showing general construction of wall 


In building these walls the brick are laid on edge. 
The outside wall may show either the ‘‘rowlock” 
face or ordinary face of brickwork. In either case, 
rowlock backing is used. This permits the use of 
any of the ordinary bonds and there is no radical dif- 
ference in appearance from ordinary brickwork. 


Mr. Paul R. Smith is the architect for a develop- 
ment of houses in New Jersey using this type of wall. 
Some of these houses have been occupied for a year 
and have given no indication of dampness in spite of 
the fact that the walls are plastered directly on the 
brick with no furring. At Phillipsburg, N. J., the 
bricks used were com- 
mon brick ‘“‘culls,”’ twist- 
ed and deformed so that 
in many cases they could 
not be used for backing 
even in an ordinary wall. 

In New Jersey these 
brick walls were only 
eight inches thick, but no 
effort was made to venti- 
late them, which would 
have meant additional 
thickness. 

Besides the good venti- 
lation, insulation and 
damp-proof features of 
this wall, it has shown 


Interior Elevation 


Specimens Showing Different Methods of Laying 
Brick Hollow Walls for Thick or Thin Walls 
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stability of construction that has surprised even 
the architects who have developed it. The number of 
brick used in the wall of a house is reduced 15 per 
cent. A bricklayer can put up more square feet of 
wall in a day, thereby saving labor cost and time ot 
construction, which means reduced overhead cost 
and superintendence. In the buildings that have 
been built so far the total cost reduction has been 
as much as 30 per cent. of the cost of the solid 
wall. 


Slose-Up View of Wall, Showing Appearance of 
Brickwork 


Brick of the usual.size are used and the adoption 
of the new type entails no expense to manufacturer 
or contractor. It simply is an improved way of lay- 


ing brick, producing an absolutely dry wall, summer 
or winter, as strong and durable as the solid wall, 
with a saving of 25 per cent. or more in material 
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Estimates of the Comparative Cost of Same House in 
Nine Different Forms of Construction 


and labor. The interest of the industry is now 
centered upon this new idea, and it offers the one 
ray of sunshine in what would be a rather gloomy 
situation. 

This type wall has been in use in California for 
some months. Manufacturers in that state say the 
idea has caught “like wildfire,” and its extensive use 
is the reason why California manufacturers are 
busier than those of any other section of the country. 

Tests are now being carried on to determine if 
that type of wall will meet city building code require- 
ments. Once its status as an approved design is 
secured a large increase in the consumption of brick © 
is looked forward to. 


Stuccoon Hollow lile Houses 


. Advantages and Details of Hollow Tile Construction for Stucco Houses, 


Foundations, Walls, 


OLLOW tile is finding a wider use in the 

construction of foundations, walls and floors 

of houses today than ever before. This is 
due largely, perhaps, to the fact that builders of 
houses are beginning to appreciate the fact that the 
use of this material is not limited to larger construc- 
tion work such as industrial and office buildings, but 
is developing a real field in the building of small 
houses as well. 

In considering the hollow tile wall remember that 
the strength of any wall is chiefly dependent upon 
two factors: first, the material or units of which 
it is built, and 
second, the 
method of join- 
ing or building 
the material or 
unit in place. 

With all forms 
of hollow build- 
ing tile construc- 
tion only a 
cement mortar 
should be used, 
and the amount 
of mortar re- 
quired is com- 
paratively so 
small that there 
is little reason 
for using any- 
thing other than 
a good rich mix- 
ture. A wall of 
hollow tile prop- 
erly laid in a 
good cement and lime mortar will develop about 60 
to 75 per cent. of the strength of the tile. This 
assures a very strong wall. 

There is a peculiar analogy between the methods 
of laying up hollow tile and the comparative strength 
of these methods which may be explained in the fol- 
lowing manner, 

The difference in volume and bed of the mortar 
joint between side construction and end construc- 
tion offsets the difference in ultimate crushing 
strength of the tile, when built up in the wall, be- 
tween side construction and end construction. 

Therefore, regardless of the methods used, the 
strength of the finished wall is about the same. So 
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Porch Built of Hollow Tile on Concrete Pier Foundation 


Note reinforced beam of hollow tile carrying wall and floor. 
are constructed same as lintels shown on page 52 


Lincels, etc. 


it is a matter of choice based on personal prefer- 
ence and other considerations as to which form of 
construction should be used. 

Closely connected with the question of strength 
is the question of depreciation of the material itself. 
The cementing medium must also be considered, 

In hollow tile construction there is practically no 
depreciation of the material itself. The cementing 
medium is almost equally as permanent. The con- 
struction is further protected because in most forms 
of hollow tile wall construction the cement joints 
between the tile are covered and protected from the 
elements by the 
stucco finish or 
veneer of brick 
or stone. 

Considering 
the insulating 
value of this ma- 
terial, heat or 
cold may pene- 
trate the walls 
of a building in 
two ways: first 
by «conduction 
through the solid 
material of 
which the wall 
is built, as all 
materials are 
more or less con- 
ductors of. heat 
and cold, and 
second, by leak- 
age; weither 
through the wall 
construction or around window and door frames. 

There can be no appreciable leakage through any 
dense masonry material, and the hard burned clay 
of hollow tile is an effective bar to any such leak- 
age. Furthermore, there is no leakage around door 
and window frames that are properly set and 
caulked tight. Conduction is the only way by which 
heat or cold may be transferred through a hollow 
tile wall. Dead air is the poorest conductor of heat, 
and for this reason it is utilized for the purpose 
of insulation in hollow tile construction. Air cells 
are built into the wall in such a manner that any 
conduction of cold through the solid material is 
absorbed within the wall itself. 
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This insulating effect is less with the thinner 
sizes of tile that have only a single air cell through 


the thickness of the wall and is multiplied by the 


number of cells that are added by any greater thick- 
ness of wall. 

The furring of any wall adds to its insulating 
value, as it adds another air 
cell and further removes the 
interior plastering or other 
finish from direct contact with 
the wall proper. Thus for the 
small residence where only an 
8-inch thickness of wall is 
generally used, it is advisable 


tion may afford. Where the interior air becomes 
over-saturated or laden with steam from cooking 
and laundry work, the only cure is ventilation, or 
the circulation of dry air. Condensation will nat- 
urally occur to a much greater extent with walls 
that have a low insulation value, and the wall of hol- 
low tile is therefore less liable 
to this condition than most 
other forms of construction. 

In residence buildings all 


FORM FOR HNLSHED 
CURD DLOCKLD VD 


TO REQVIRED LEVEL 


troubles from condensation 

es generally originate with the 
| 1A DLACE WITH : ° : : 

AES. cooking in the kitchen or from 


laundry work and can usually 


to have the added insulation 
advantage and the resultant 
saving in fuel. 


HOLLOW TILE 


be entirely eliminated if a hood 
is placed over the range or 
cook stove, connected by a 


But furring is nevertheless an 


It is not necessary to furr a 
hollow tile wall in order to 
avoid cold or dampness. Prob- 
ably 50 per cent. of the hol- 
low tile walls that are built 
have the plastering applied di- 
rect to the tile without furring. 


advantage that well repays the 
slight additional cost in resi- 
dence buildings. As the walls 
increase in thickness furring 
becomes of less and less value 
and for all ordinary tempera- 
ture extremes there is a ques- 


Typical Detail Concrete Footings 
for Tile Walls 


ea 
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register to the flue or vent. 
Hollow tile is burned to a 
density that renders its ab- 
sorption too low to cause 
ct. trouble even under the most 
severe weather conditions. In 
order that no portion of damp- 
resisting properties of the hol- 
low tile wall may be lost, the 
~ cement mortar used in laying 
: the tile should be a dense mix- 
ture, and for that, as well as 
other reasons, it is customary 
to add about 15 per cent. of 
hydrated lime to the cement. 


12%) 3% 


4. TILE 
DRY DRAIN. 


Corner Bonds for Eight-Inch Wall—Side Construction 


tion if any advantage is gained when the wal is 16 
inches or more in thickness. 

There are two ways by which the inside surface 
of any wall may become damp or wet; first, by ab- 


sorption of moisture from the outside, either from: 
rain, snow and damp outside air or by capillary 


attraction from the. moist ground in contact with 


the lower portion of wall, and second, by the con- 
densation of moisture from the interior atmosphere, 
generally referred to as “sweating.” 

Condensation or sweating is 2 condition that is 
common to all walls under certain couditions and 
may occur with any form of wall construction how- 
éver perfect the insulation that particular construc- 
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Eight-Inch Wall—End Construction 


Cement mortar is always more absorbent than the 
hollow tile and this addition of lime should not be 
omitted, except where a waterproofing compound is 
used in the mortar. 

For small or moderate sized residences, garages, 
stores, and similar buildings, hollow tile foundation 
walls have ample strength and are in every way satis 
factory. 

When the foundation walls are built in an occa- 
sionally saturated soil, the exterior face should be 
plastered with a water-proofed coat of cement mor- 
tar in order to insure the sealing up of any small 
openings in the mortar joints. 

Such feotings afford natural drainage under the . 
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foundation, are easy to lay, can be built upon imme- 
diately, and have ample strength to support the en- 
tire superstructure weight with a suitable factor of 
safety. 

Care should always be taken in the building of a 
foundation to see that masons thoroughly bed all 
tile with well-filled mortar joints and that a good 
dense cement mortar be used. As foundation walls 
are seldom furred or plastered, the fact that they 
are free from condensation makes this construction 
suitable for basements or cellar walls. 

Some builders fill the cells in hollow tile founda- 
tions with concrete. This is not usually necessary 
and is not done to strengthen the carrying capacity 
of the foundation, because it adds very little to the 
supporting strength, but to add to the dead weight 
that may be thought necessary to provide stability 
against earth pressure. 

Jambs, piers or mullions are capable of support- 
ing the extra dead weight and other loads trans- 


LINTEL AT 


Section through window 
or door lintels show- 
ing the use of joist 
hangers. 


POURED CONCRET 
GRADE COURSE 


Section through basement wall showing  Stcel angle iron lintel sup- 


methodol (building: waterstablevesurses Dortine aoe a: Section through basement poe One 


method of building window sil 


Construction Details 


ferred by the lintels or arches which span the open- 
ings. The jambs may be flush, set out or recessed 
as desired. Lintels or arched openings properly 
constructed are sufficient to carry both the dead 
and live loads that occur at this portion of the wall 
without appreciable deflection and transmit these 
loads over a suitable beaming area of the jamb, pier 
or mullion. 

The wall or piers are also effectively tied to- 
gether over the opening. Structural steel shapes 
are unnecessary except over the very wide openings 
and the need for strong arches, keystones and trim- 
mer beams is done away with. It is equally prac- 
tical to provide for arches, pannelled tympanums, 
recessed spandrels, flower boxes or balconies, with 
or without special material, and without impairing 
the structural details and their necessary carrying 
capacity. 

Reinforced tile lintels are the simplest, cheapest 
and most practical that can be used. These lintels 


when placed in the wall simply continue the regular 
coursing of the tile. ; 

The sills may be finished the same as the balance 
of the wall or any desired type of sill may be used 
such as stone, brick (flat or on edge), terra-cotta, 
cast concrete or other material. 

Door sills may similarly be of various types and 
materials, stone, brick or concrete generally being 
used. Either wood or metal frame windows may 
be used. 

Hollow tile walls are so constructed that pockets 
for joists may be built into them with practically 
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HALF BRICK OR 
SLAB OF TILE 
FOR JOIST 
BEARING, 


Plan through wall showing fillers 
or blocking between joist. 
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SECTION. 


Section through wall showing joist 
bearing on 8” end construction 
tile wall without slab course. 


Plan showing method 
of filling in be- 
tween joist. 
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Method of supporting floor joist by 
means of joist hanger where 
joist occurs at window 
or door lintel. 


Details Floor Joist Supports 


_ no reduction in the bearing area, and the proper bed- 
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ding of these joist, or beams and the distribution 
of the load is taken care of by the bonding of the 
tile units. 

The tile fits tightly about the ends of the joist 
giving no opportunity for side movement and mak- 
ing the floor rigid. 

In vertical construction a bearing plate or slab 
of tile is used and the load is thus distributed over 
a considerable bearing area. Joists should always 
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have a wall bearing of at least 4 inches and should 
have a 3-inch fire cut. 

This insures a bearing on at least two of the 
longitudinal members or about 3 sq. in. of shell 
and web area. 

As the minimum carrying capacity of the tile is 


bearing value of 4,575 pounds under each joist 
end. 

This load is impossible for any ordinary 2-in. 
joist to carry, even if spaced 12 inches on centers 
for a floor load of 100 Ib. per sq. ft. 

Other features of hollow tile construction will 


1,525 pounds per sq. in. net area, this provides a appear in a later issue of Buitpinc AcE. 


Heating the Small House 


There is always some best system for each individual case. 


Each system is 


described and the advantages discussed. 
By W. R. EATON 


, \HE heating system determines the value of the 
house—its value for living, its value as a per- 
manent investment, and its value for selling if 

it ever is to be sold. The worst mistake that a 

builder can make is to “skimp” on this essential. 

A good system does not mean an extravagant sys- 
tem. It means only the prudent avoidance of the 
cheapness which saddles the home with an inade- 
quate heating plant and entails endless puttering, 
discomfort, and a waste 
of coal which would 
more than pay for a 
good system. 

The real cost of com- 
fort is in the cost of 
daily operation. Dirt, 
repairs and wasted time 
alone are important 
items in this cost, but 
the big cost, that is no- 
ticeable daily, is the 
drain on money caused 
by thé coal bills. There 
is nothing that causes 
more bitter regret than 
a mistake in selecting 
a heating system, It is 
a mistake that never 
ceases to penalize the 
person who has made 
it; and a grave feature 
of it is that it is almost 
impossible to remedy it 
except at considerable 
expense. 

The right heating 
system is one that does 
not cost a single dollar 
more than is absolutely 
necessary to give com- 
plete service. 

Heaters, boilers, 


Sectional View of Interior of Hot Air Furnace 
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radiators, pipes and other equipments of a heating 
plant in general superficial aspect are largely alike 
to the inexperienced eye. It is true that there 
is an impression of quality about a good system 
that even the non-technical man can see; but the 
vital merits or demerits appear only after the sys- 
tem is installed and in action. 
Efficiency depends on almost innumerable points, 
great and small; the correct proportionate areas of 
grate surfaces, heating 
surfaces, flues, pipes, 

| etc.; the durability of 

all the construction; 
the science that draws 
all available heat from 
the coal—for all these 
and many other values 
the purchaser depends 
in the final analysis on 
the reputation and 
known ability of the 
manufacturer. 

; There are four 

cae sound methods of heat- 

| ing the home: E 

(1) Warm air 

| (2) Steam 

(3) Vapor-vacuum- 
pressure 

(4) Hot water 
Each has. its own de- 
cided merits and adap- 
tations for specific con- 
ditions. The “best” is 
the one that is best for 
| the particular, indi- 
vidual case. 

The initial cost of 
warm air is the smallest 
of all systems. It pro- 
vides healthful heat, 
for it operates by 
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the continual . circulation: of fresh, 
warmed air. It is adjustable to mild or severe 
weather, and is adapted to the usual house. Its cost 
of operation is low. It is economical of fuel and 
repairs. 

The first cost of a steam heating plant is more 
than for a warm air installation, but Jess than for 
other water systems. The pressure and tempera- 
ture necessary to create steam make it a powerfully 
driven heat. It will heat the usual building, and it 
will heat a whole group of buildings. 

The happy medium between steam and hot water 

is the vapor-vacuum-pressure system. It is adapted 
to any type of house. It consumes less coal than 
either and is distinguished by the accuracy and ease 
with which it can be controlled. Thus it is equally 
effective in severe, changeable and mild weather. 
_ Hot water heating requires larger pipes and radia- 
ters than steam. This makes a greater first cost, but 
assures a comfortable amount of warmth at all 
times. It operates with little attention, for its whole 
equipment is very durable. It is eminent for econ- 
omy in fuel. It will provide for any number of 
rooms. 


means of 


WarM Air SystEM Is HycIENIC 


Because warm air heating draws the fresh air con- 
tinually, day and night, from outside, this form of 
heating is supreme for hygiene. In a good system, 
the air is not only renewed all the time, but it is kept 
in circulation; and modern sanitary science recog- 
nizes that circulation is equally important with fresh- 
ness. It has been demonstrated that air which is 
quite pure but stagnant is almost as lacking in health- 
ful quality as vitiated air. 

The value of constant ventilation has long been 


recognized in the State regulations that govern, 


schools. It is essential for the health of children to 
have the conditions at least equally good in the home. 
The warm air system of heating is perfect for ven- 
tilation because it is not only steady, but it is accom- 
plished without drafts and without the chills that 
ensue from admitting outer air directly through 
windows or other openings. Another advantage is 
that the warm air system provides a means for 
bringing the fresh air into the house in a pure con- 
dition. 

The air is properly moistened by a humidifier, or 
waterpan, attached to the heater. The in-doors in 
winter should be as healthful and as comfortable as 
the out-doors in summer. Warm air heating assures 
that. ; : 

The warm air system is particularly adapted to 
the usual house, having complete cellar excavations, 
so that pipes do not have to carry a long distance. 
Any size house can be heated, but the unusual size 
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or type may require moré than:one heater. The ex# 
tensive system, however, is only proportionately ex: 
pensive, and still cheaper than any other system to 
instal. urge 
The warm air system heats a house by means of 
fresh air drawn continually from outside or from 
within into a heating system in the lower part of the 
building. If the system is right, fresh air is drawn 
strongly into the heating plant, as soon as the fur- 
nace begins to function. It-is heated quickly and 
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Sectional View of Circular Type Water Boiler 


driven up and through the house strongly and 
quickly; and from the time the furnace is fired to 
the time when‘it is allowed to go out, this automatic 
circulation of air does not stop. 

It cannot stop, because it is based on a powerful, 
positive natural law: that cold air descends and 
warm air ascends. The value of a warm air heat- 
ing installation must depend on the completeness 
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with which it enables this natural law to operate. 

The fresh air enters the house through the heat- 
ing plant, which is a heater completely inclosed in 
an air-tight iron casing or over-coat. The fresh air 
pours into the space between these two, flows in a 
rising current and ascends into the house through 
large pipes. Each pipe ends at a “register’”—an 
opening in the floor or in, the wall near the floor 
covered with ornamental iron grill-work. Hold your 
hand over such a register, and you will feel a strong, 
steady flow of warmth. 

The circulation of this warmed fresh air does 
not cease after it emerges from the register. It 
continues to rise through the house, thus spreading 
warmth and at the same time keeping the air vital- 
ized by the circulation which is so beneficial for 
health. 

Correct DESIGN IMPORTANT 


The incoming fresh air does not at any time 
come into direct contact with the fire. Therefore, it 
is obvious that the design of the furnace is all-im- 
portant. 

What the casual eye sees in every heater is a 
grate, a fire chamber, a smoke pipe and a group of 
warm air pipes. But these do not make a heater. 

For example, the heated gases from the fire go 
directly up the chimney. That means that a good 
proportion of fuel-value is lost. A correct heating 
design forces the heat to the heating surfaces. This 
makes the out-going gases circulate around the top 
of the heater, and they cannot escape into the chim- 
ney until all available heat-units have been extracted. 

Again, if the various parts of a warm-air system 
are not scientifically proportioned to each other, the 
system must fail. Thus, a large grate-surface with 
a small heating surface means a roaring fire in the 

_fire-chamber, but a feeble supply of warmed air in 
the house, because the incoming fresh air does not 
touch enough heated surface. 

A good warm air system wastes no heat on the 
cellar. It is alive all the time, driving warm air up- 
ward like a blower. It will send more heat through 
the house with a moderate, economical fire than a 
poor heating system delivers with the biggest fire 
that can be built in it. It is not the fire, but the 
amount of delivered warm air that counts. 

Maintenance of an economical fire depends on 
many considerations. Poor grates waste much coal. 
A good grate must be close-fitting, so that it will not 
drop its live fuel or its unburned coal. It must 
work freely, so that ashes shall not remain to choke 
the red fire. More important than all is an exact 
proportionate amount of air-passages. If the air- 
passages are insufficient, the gases will not ignite 
completely, though coal will be consumed just the 
same. This loss often runs as high as 23 per cent. 
with poor grates. 
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Another important point in heaters is capacity of 
ash-pits. Ashes that pile up under the grate cause 
its destruction by “burning out.” In small ash-pits 
the ashes pile up almost continually. Commodious 
ash-pits eliminate the trouble and make it easy to 
remove ashes at proper intervals. 

Large feed-doors make it easy to feed coal into 
the fire-chamber. This is more than a mere con- 
venience. A good, evenly laid bed of coals is essen- 
tial to a live and economical fire. It is practically 
impossible to feed a fire properly through small 
feed-doors. 

Clean-outs in the tops of the heaters facilitate the 
cleaning of the radiator system. Patent regulating 


Section Showing Interior of Steam or Water Boiler 


check dampers control the chimney draft and aid 
greatly in saving fuel as well as regulating the heat. 

The warm air heating system with such equip- 
ment is the most economical of all the good systems. 
Its initial cost and its cost of installation are the 
least. There are few parts to wear out or demand 
repairs. It is easy to operate. The amount of fire 
can be adjusted promptly to the temperature, and 
fuel consumption can be reduced whenever weather 
happens to moderate. In late spring and early au- 
tumn a small temporary wood fire will take the 
chill from a house for a whole day or the greater 
part of a day. . 

The power of a steam boiler, that enables it to 
drive live steam through long runs of pipe to dis- 
tant rooms, makes this type of system adaptable to 
any type of building. 

The installation of a steam heating system costs 
less than a hot water system, largely because the 
pipes and radiators are smaller and because many 
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of the fittings are more simple. Next to warm air 
heating, it is the most simple of the four good 
methods for heating, in installation and operation. 


STEAM Boicer Is HEART OF SYSTEM 

The boiler is the heart of the steam heating sys- 
tem. If the boiler is ample in power and correctly 
designed to get maximum heat out of the fuel, the 
steam heating system responds quickly. It heats the 
pipes and radiators quickly and thus meets condi- 
tions when temperatures fall suddenly. Its pressure 
can be reduced quickly, and this makes it adaptable 
to conditions when varying weather demands vary- 
ing degrees of heat or when heat is required only a 
part of the time. 

The fire in a steam heating plant with the proper 
boiler can be allowed to “simmer,” that is, be kept 
at a point where it consumes hardly any coal and 
requires very little attention. It can be kept so in- 
definitely, and yet at any moment it can be increased 
to drive steam “full head” through the house. 


STEAM Piant Is RESPONSIVE 

This responsiveness of the steam heating plant is 
one of its qualities that make it satisfactory in the 
early: morning, when warmth is particularly desira- 
ble. It can be shut down at bedtime to a point just 
sufficient to prevent the house from chilling, and 
before it is time for the inmates to arise it will be 
sending its heat powerfully through all the rooms. 

Another advantage is that it will drive its heat to 
great distances from the heating plant, making it 
feasible to place the boiler at any convenient point 
in the building, or even to heat several houses from 
one central point, if desired. 

Its principle is simplicity itself. The heating plant 
consists of a heater (fire-chamber and boiler) which 
heats the water contained in it. When the water has 


attained a temperature of 212 degrees, steam is 
formed. It expands into the pipings and radiators 
throughout the house, and they radiate the excel- 
lent warmth thus attained. As the steam parts with 
its heat, it condenses into hot water and flows from 
the radiators back through the pipes to the boiler, 
because water is heavier than vapor and naturally 
descends. Thus there is continual circulation. 

This makes a correctly installed steam system ex- 
ceedingly easy to manage. Indeed there really is 
nothing more to do than with a warm air heating 
plant, for the boiler controls everything, and is the 
only equipment needing regular attention. 


STEAM BoILER REQUIREMENTS 


The boiler attends to its part of the work without 
much assistance. But it must be a good boiler. It 
must make steam promptly and furnish enough of 
it. The water passages must be narrow, in order to 
make quick, vigorous circulation of steam. Wide 
water passages make feeble circulation. It must be 
easy to operate. It must be economical, and it must 
have the quality for long, satisfactory service. 

It must have the largest possible amount of active 
heating surface over the fire, properly proportioned. 
Deep fire-chambers with corrugated sides, long fire 
travel for the combustion gases to give up all their 
heat, high and commodious ash-pits and large feed- 
doors are standard features of our boilers. Intend- 
ing purchasers will do well to understand the princi- 
ple of boiler ratings thoroughly as explained on sub- 
sequent pages. 

There are other systems of heating that are some- 
times used in the small house, namely, the pipeless 
furnace and the vapor-vacuum-pressure systems. 
These will be discussed in an early issue of 
BuILpInG AGE. 
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Lighting the Home 


‘ 


Selection and Arrangement of Adequate Fixtures to Give Correct Quality 
and Intensity of Light as Well as Attractive Decorative Effect 


By M. LUCKIESH 


In the previous articles on this subject the living- 
and dining-rooms were discussed in detail. Some of 
the principles brought out there apply also to other 
rooms in the house. In this article, therefore, the 
lighting of the remaining rooms will be discussed 
only in so far as it involves special points pertaming 
to them not mentioned before. 

usually most 


A suitable, al- 


though an outlet also 
may be provided for a 
portable lamp. The 
fixture may be strictly 
ornamental if desired, 
Various types of 
panelled lanterns, semi- 
indirect fixtures or 
even ceiling bowls are 
satisfactory. In Fig. 
1 is shown a small hall 
with a single unit sur- 
rounded by a silk 
shade. 

The sun room has 
some of the character- 
istics of the living- 
room, but, of course, is 
generally smaller. <A 
semi-indirect fixture 
may be satisfactory for 
general ‘illumination, 
but a portable, illus- 
trated in Fig. 2, serves 
a double purpose _ad- 
mirably. It provides a 
local illumination for 
reading purposes and a 
general illumination for 
conversational pur- 
poses. An ordinary 
lamp with an open 
shade will do this fairly satisfactorily with a single 
circuit, but the lamp shown has two circuits, provid- 
ing, respectively, upward and downward components. 

No problems are offered by the library and den 
differing from those already discussed. A careful 
consideration of the arrangement of the furniture 
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will indicate the best positions of the outlets. It is 
suggested that such rooms be provided with central 
ceiling fixtures and plenty of outlets for portable 
lamps. 

In the bedroom a wall-bracket about six feet above 
the floor should be located on each side of the 
dresser. These brackets may be spaced about five 
feet apart. A baseboard outlet should be provided 
for one or two small decorative portables to be 
placed on the dresser. 
The latter may also be 
‘the solution for lighting 
the dressing-table, al- 
though brackets may 
be provided if desired. 
It is always possible to 
fasten brackets on these 
articles of furniture. 
In this case baseboard 
outlets will suffice. A 
baseboard outlet should 
be provided for a small 
portable near the head 
of the bed or between 
the heads of the beds. 
Besides this an extra 
baseboard outlet is con- 
venient for an electric 
heater. The center of 
the ceiling should be 
wired with a controll- 
ing switch at the door- 
way. A small semi- 
indirect unit may be 
installed if desired, but 
usually enough general 
illumination is available 
from the brackets, It 
is not good practice to 
depend alone upon a 
ceiling fixture in the 
center or even upon a 
single drop-cord over 
the centre of the dresser. If no ceiling fixture is 
used, a switch should be provided for the brackets 
unless one of them is handy to the entrance. 

The sewing room should be lighted generally to a 
fairly high intensity by means of a ceiling fixture. 
An excellent type is the so-called semi-indirect unit 
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with a diffusing bowl. A direct-lighting unit may 
be satisfactory if hung high. If the reflector is 
sufficiently concentrating, it will direct a powerful 
illumination upon the cutting table and upon the 
sewing machine. A portable floor lamp is a valuable 
fixture in the sewing room since it may be adjusted 
to illuminate the work. The Mazda “daylight” lamp 
has met with considerable satisfaction in the sewing 
room owing to the fact that it reveals colors more 
nearly in their true values. 


D cenine over 
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One of the common mistakes in lighting the kitchen 
is the combination fixture in the centre of the ceil- 
ing. To keep the gas flame or mantle far enough 
from the ceiling this fixture must extend down at 
least two or three feet, bringing the electric lamp 
so low that the housewife is always working in her 
own shadow. -If a gas fixture is necessary to insure 
against the possible failure of electric service place 
it on the wall out of the way. The central electric 
fixture should then be a prismatic or an opal reflector 
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The Provision of Adequate Outlets Is Essential to Good Lighting. The Arrangement for the First and 
Second Floor Shown Above Is Not Extravagant in This Respect 


A lighting unit should be placed above each land- 
ing on the stairways. The usual three-way controls 
are essential for convenience and the fixtures for the 
purpose are generally simple ceiling bowls or similar 
fixtures. 

The problem in the bathroom is to provide suit- 
able fixtures at the mirror. This should not be dif- 
ficult, but a large percentage of bathrooms are not 
intelligently lighted. There should be a fixture on 
each side of the mirror to light up each side of the 
face. The height of these fixtures should be. about 
five feet to avoid shadows. Simple fixtures with 
small diffusing shades are satisfactory or even sim- 
ple sockets and opal or frosted lamps. The light- 
sources at the sides of the face are in the extreme 
edge of the field of vision, but there is no sacrificing 
of the illumination of the face. The single lighting 
unit above the mirror cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. A baseboard outlet also should be pro- 
vided for an electric heater or other electric 
apparatus. 


at the ceiling. A 75-watt Maxda white glass lamp 
or bowl frosted daylight lamp may be used. 

Brackets over the sink and near the stove are also 
convenient light-sources. A wall receptacle should 
be provided at a convenient location for use with 
electrical appliances. 

Most vestibules are provided with ceiling fixtures. 
These may be simple and controlled by switches in 
the nearest room. The outside fixtures should be 
placed at the side of the door if the appearance will 
permit. When placed this way they reveal the 
features of a caller more clearly than when hung 
directly overhead. A lantern on a bracket usually 
solves the problem. It is also desirable to place the 
house number where the lighting fixture at the front 
entrance illuminates it. 

For the porch the best fixture is a tightly encineee 
ceiling- bowl or ball. This prismatic type is efficient 
in directing the light downward, and if tightly ex- 


; closed, dust and insects are kept out. 


BRUTLBING SAGE 


A number of light sources can used in the base- 
ment to advantage. The stairway and landing lights 
should be controlled by a three-way switch. Simple 
opal glass reflectors are satisfactory for the base- 
ment lamps, and these may be supported by fittings 
on the ceiling. 

A light-source should be available in front of the 
furance or boiler, one in the fuel bin, and one in the 
lavatory. ; 

A light-source should be placed in the fruit closet 
with an indicating switch outside. A large lamp, pre- 
ferably a 75 or 100-watt Mazda “daylight” should 
be placed above the laundry trays at the left. This 
will eliminate annoying shadows. A wall-receptacle 
should be always available in the laundry for connect- 
ing electrical apparatus, and a lamp above the work- 
bench will be appreciated. 

The aim of these articles has been to point out the 
possibilities of lighting and some of the fundamental 
principles of lighting effects. Finishes and designs 
are available to suit any decorative scheme, but it 
should be noted that a consideration of these features 
alone does not reveal the lighting effect afforded by 
a given fixture. The generally poor interior lighting 
today is due largely to the failure of the fixture- 
dealer and the consumer to realize that the fixture 
is only a means to an end and that the end is lighting 
effect. . 

A large variety of lamps are on the market. For 
the home all-frosted and bowl-frosted lamps are 
usually more satisfactory than clear lamps. Such 
lamps come in many shapes and sizes and record 
should be made of the voltage, wattage and shape o¢ 
lamp which is most satisfactory in the various fix- 
tures. Information as to sizes of lamps cannot be 


Sun Parlor, Showing a Portable That Looks Well 
and Gives Satisfactory Light 


given in simple form because the required lamp will 
vary so much with the fixture, the surroundings, and 


Reception Hall Illuminated by a Single Unit Enclosed 
in a Silk Shade 
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the conditions of usage. The Mazda daylight lamp 
has several places in the home, such as the kitchen 
and sewing room. Many with sensitive eyes seem 
to find this “daylight” quality of light best for read- 
ing. A Mazda white glass lamp makes it possible 
to use the more efficient Mazda “C” lamps in the 
home. Where there are shadows of fixture chains 
and other parts the use of these diffusing lamps and 
frosted lamps will reduce them materially. <A tinted 
lamp simulating the candle-flame in color has been 
put on the market in response to a demand for an 
electric fixture which presents the charming warmth 
of color of the old-fashioned candle. 

Charming glassware in tints and painted designs 
is available for all rooms. In the bed-chamber and 
the nursery some of these painted designs are very 
appropriate. Fixtures should shield the lamps from 
the eyes, and the diffusing media, whether glass or 
textile, should be dense enough to avoid glare. No 
fixture can be beautiful and no lighting effect can 
be artistic if glare is present. The problem of light 
combined interior decoration with certain scientific 
principles of quality, intensity, etc. It should not be 
left to chance, but shown by worked out by one who 
knows. 


Concrete Steps Easy to Build 


ETAILS of form construction for simple con- 
crete steps such as might be used at the side or 

rear entrance of the average home are shown in an 
accompanying drawing. Steps of this kind, resting on 
well compacted earth, require no reinforcing. Forms 
consist of planks held firmly in place by means of 1 


1x4" Supports 
for riser form 


concrete 
Wall. 


Simple Design Which Can Be Adapted to Any Number 
of Concrete Steps 


by 4-inch’ cross pieces against the side walls, which 
are built first. To the planks are nailed short 1 by 
4s, the length of which is such that they come within 
two inches of the treads. An added advantage in 
riser construction is given by sloping these pieces 
back, thus making an attractive looking step which 


Concrete Steps Add to the Attractiveness of the Entrance 
as Well as to the Safety and Permanence 


provides a safety factor not present in most types. 
Cross planks, usually of one-inch material and eight 
inches high, are nailed to these to make the riser 
forms. 

For steps of this kind it is best to use concrete 
mixed in the proportion of one sack of Portland ce- 
ment to 2 cubic feet of sand and 4 cubic feet of peb- 
bles or crushed stone. Forms may be removed as 
soon as the concrete has acquired sufficient strength 
to be self-sustaining. The steps may be given a fin- 
ished surface by using a steel trowel after any small 
depressions which might be found have been filled 
with a cement grout.—The Concrete Builder. 


Common Sense in Plumbing 


Location of Range and Plumbing Fixtures Should Be Made with Consideration 
for Comfort and Convenience of the User 


By WILLIAM HUTTON 


HE kitchen is the workshop of the home. 

| And just as industrial workshops are planned 

with care and due regard to the efficiency of 

the workers, so should the kitchen be. Local condi- 

tions and structural limitations of necessity determine 

the location of the kitchen in the building, but it is 

seldom that foresight cannot secure at least a modifi- 

cation of any disadvantage that the location may en- 
tail. ; 

In too many kitchens it is found that the range and 
plumbing fixtures are not advantageously placed. The 
cook has to “cover too 
much ground” in get- | 
ting meals ready or in 
washing up dishes. A 
chart of her footprints 
showing the unneces- 
sary motions and dis- 
tance traveled each day 
would astonish the fac- 
tory efficiency engineer 
and the health faddist 
who claims that women 
do not walk enough. 


The architect, builder 
and plumber can im- 
prove this condition, 
and what is more, they 
can very often save 
money at the same time 
for the owner. , 

Take the matter of 
placing the range, for 
instance. How often is 
it planned to set the range so that it will be 
well-lighted, convenient to the kitchen sink and 
yet not so close to it that the cook will be uncom- 
fortable when preparing food there or in washing 
the dishes? Is it not more often found that the archi- 
tect has tried to place his chimney where it would ac- 
commodate a flue from a heater or from an open fire- 
place as well as the flue from the range? Or is not 
the outside appearance of the building considered too 
much when the matter of placing the kitchen chimney 
is taken up? And, of course, the range is set wher- 
ever it can be conveniently connected to the chimney. 

There also is the matter of placing the kitchen sink. 
In front of a window is not a good position. In the 
first place, the pipes are unnecessarily exposed to 
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Plan—Well Arranged Kitchen and Plumbing for 
Small Bungalow 


freezing. In the second, the housewife is compelled 
to stand facing a strong light. It is just as important 
that the light be thrown on the work from the side 
when the work is in the sink as when it is on a desk. 
The arguments advanced for proper planning are 
illustrated in the accompanying plan of a bungalow 
recently erected. Although the plan adopted is not 
that originally drawn, the owner readily consented 
to changes when the increased efficiency of his 
kitchen was made apparent to him. And as the 
change was made at a saving of several dollars in 
plumbing work, his 
pleasure was in no way 


DINING ROOM decreased 


The arrangement il- 
lustrated saves a good 
deal of walking when 
baking or other cook- 
_ ing operations are be- 
ing performed at the 
cabinet, and the dis- 
tance from the stove is 
not great either. The 
light comes from the 
side both to the range 
and to the sink and 
wash tray. The fix- 
tures are set against an 
inside wall so that the 
water pipes coming to 
them are located where 
they are not likely to 
freeze. And as the soil 
pipe running to the 
bathroom passes almost under the fixtures the 
waste connection is also simplified and it is easy to 
connect vent pipes to the traps ‘with a minimum of 
piping. Fig. 2 shows the waste and vent piping and 
how few fittings are required to make the two con- 
nections. 

If the sink and wash trays had been set along an 
outside wall as is commonly done, the water pipe 
would of necessity pass close to the cellar wall-head, 
subject to cold drafts passing between the foot plate 
and the wall and the waste piping would have been 
longer and more difficult to install. As a matter 
of fact, the difference in cost of installation would 
have amounted to about $5.00 more, the work would 
have been less satisfactory and the housewife would 
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have had less comfort in the use of her kitchen. 

It may be well to draw attention to the matter of 
venting a combination like this. Where plumbing 
laws do not compel a system of venting this feature 
generally is omitted, sometimes with detriment to 
the job. Also, the two fixtures might have been 
carried through one trap, either of the pot or round 
pipe style. 

But here is the objection. Perhaps it will be rea- 
lized that the saving in first cost is too small to com- 
pensate for the disadvantages it entails. The dis- 
charge from a kitchen sink is harder to carry out 
into the sewer without fouling the interior surface 
of the house drain than that from any other fixture. 
The grease carried out with the water cools in the 
pipe and adheres to the walls, if a constant current 
of air is passing through the pipe this grease is dis- 
solved to some extent by the oxidizing properties of 
the air. If no current of air is passing through the 
grease builds up and eventually stops the passage. 
Also, a detrimental effect on the metal is experienced. 


VENTING SHOULD Not Bre OMITTED 


Anti-siphon traps may be placed so that the action 
of a discharge from the bathroom or other fixtures 
will not unseal the traps, and so the venting may be 
omitted so far as safety from entrance of sewer air 
is concerned. The ventilation itself, however, is the 
valuable feature of construction which makes it worth 
while carrying out, and unless the cost is considered 
prohibitive it should be installed whether plumbing 
laws are in force or otherwise. 

Another thing that does not always receive proper 
consideration is the location of the kitchen range 
boiler. If it is too close to the water front in the 
range the connection is “stiff” and leaks soon de- 
velop in the piping and fittings. It it is too long the 
efficiency of the circulation is lowered. If it is 
placed in a closet in order to save wall space in the 
kitchen, the diffitulty in making the connections is 
increased and also that of drawing off the water so 
that periodical flushing, which is of the utmost im- 
portance if the boiler is to have a normal life, is 
neglected until sediment has collected and noises in 
the system give warning that the circulating pipes 
are choked. 

If, as in the job illustrated, the boiler is placed 


against the chimney, then this should be known when 
the chimney is built so that the tile thimble may be 
built in at a point high enough to allow the plumber 
to carry his pipes to the top of the boiler without in- 
terfering with the smoke pipe connection. And when 
a valve or stop is fitted, it is well to use one of the 
compression variety so that the owner may be able 
to shut it in case of emergency. Those of the ground 
key type turn very hard when they have been in 
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service a few years and so seldom operated as they 
are on the average kitchen boiler supply. 

In some localities it is the custom to install all of 
the water piping so that the control valves for the 
various fixtures are placed on a board in the base- 
ment and labelled so that any supply line may be 
found and the water turned off or on with the mini- 
mum delay. This is a good idea if there is no ob- 
jection to the cost entailed. A central location is 
of course selected, and very often it is near the bot- 
tom of the cellar ‘stair. The same type of stops 
should be used in each case, and if these stops are 
expected to drain the water back from the lines it 
is an easy matter to connect up the waste outlets to 


a small pipe which will carry the water to any point . 


in the cellar and save wetting down the whole floor. 
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GARAGE 
DOOR SET 


Makes 


Keeps them 
on its 


The Hanger operates on 
a swivel and turns on the : The No. 27 Latch has no 
track without sticking or complicated parts to get 


phe in hy wis’ out of order. performance 


Garage doors equipped with the National sets, Nos. 
805 or 806, assure an easy-working, sliding and swing- 
ing construction at all times. 


Doors fitted with National sets are absolutely weather- 
tight. Snow and ice cannot interfere with their opera- 
tion. If the floor rises or swells, doors are adjustable. 


Write for booklet, “National Garage 
Hardware,” and mention dealer’s name. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling, II. 


Please quote ButtpInc AcE when writing to advertisers 


New Catalogs and Publications 


These catalogs may be secured direct 
from the manufactuer. If you prefer, write 
the date of this issue and the numbers of any 
catalogs on a postal and mail it to ‘Building 
Age,” 912-920 Broadway, New York City, 
The catalogs will be sent you without 
charge or obligation. 


462. Majestic Electric Heaters. Majestic Electric 
Development Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—Illustrated 
pamphlet describing the operation and construction of 
the complete line of electric heaters manufactured by 
this company. 

463. Southern Pine Manual of Standard Wood Con- 
struction. Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La.—The 8th edition of this manual, which covers much 
valuable data in relation to yellow pine as a structural 
material, has recently been isued at-a price of $1.00. 
This manual bears the same relation to yellow pine 
as the Cambria Handbook does to steel. 

464. Storage of Sacked Cement. Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, Ill—Booklet illustrating and de- 
scribing the proper methods of storing sacked cement. 
The advantages of storing cement are given. 

465 The TEC Truck. A New Factor in Transporta- 
tion. Terminal Engineering Company, New York City. 
—Illustrated leaflet R-229 describes the operation and 
construction of the TEC truck and points out the ad- 
vantages possessed by it. This truck is designed to 
handle the problem of short haul transportation, and is 
a combined outdoor and indoor machine, permitting the 
haulage of goods from any floor of any building to 
any floor of any other building within reasonable dis- 
tance. Loads are carried on separate platforms, elim- 
inating loading and unloading delays. 

466. Terra Cotta Defined. National Terra Cotta So- 
ciety, New York City—Volume VI. of the brochure 
series issued by this society is handsomely and profuse- 
ly illustrated with various structures in which terra 
cotta is used. The text points out the advantages of 
terra cotta as an available building material with which 
to clothe or trim a permanent building, and gives the 
various applications to which it can be put. The his- 
tory and process of manufacture of terra cotta are de- 
scribed in detail. 

467. “Richmond” Magazine Feed Down Draft Smoke- 
less Boiler. Richmond Radiator Company, New York 
City—Illustrated book describing the construction and 
operation of this boiler for steam, vapor, vacuum and 
hot water heating, for hard and soft coal and coke, to 
be used for residences, cottages, apartments, hotels, 
churches, schools, theatres, stores and private and public 
buildings of all sizes. Illustrations show structures in 
which these boilers can be found. Several testimonial 
letters are given. 

468. Modernize Your Farm. Kewanee Private Utili- 
ties Company, Kewanee, Ill—Bulletin A very thorough- 
ly illustrates and describes the various models, types 


and sizes of the Kewanee water supply systems, 
Kewanee electric lighting plants, Kewanee combination 
water supply and electric lighting plants and Kewanee 
sewage disposal systems for use on the farm. Several 
buildings equipped with Kewanee systems are shown, 
among which can be found farms, schools, country 
clubs, country estates and institutions. 

469. Porete for Roof-Decks. Porete Mfg. Company, 
Newark, N. J.—Illustrated circular describing this 
porous concrete, which is used very satisfactorily for 
large and small roofs. The advantages of Porete roof- 
decks are given, as are also specifications and sketches 
showing method of application. Prices and samples 
furnished on request. 

470. The Brascolite. The Ideal Light for Every Pur- 
pose. Luminous Unit Company, St. Louis, Mo.—Cat- 
alog No. 8 fully describes and illustrates the various 
types of lighting fixtures manufactured by this com- 
pany. Contains valuable engineering data on the sub- 
ject of lighting. Prices are given. 

471. Business Floors. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, Pa.—Attractively illustrated 
book showing the suitability of Armstrong’s linoleum 
for floors of public and business buildings. The ad- 
wantages of linoleum for business floors are fully dis- 
cussed, and the illustrations show places where it is 
actually in use. Colorplates of a number of patterns 
particularly appropriate for various types of floors are 
also shown, and specifications and directions for laying 
out are included. ; 

472. How the Ingersoll-Rand Company Is Solving Its 
Housing Problem with Concrete. Portland Cement As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill—Illustrated booklet issued by this 
association, describing in an interesting manner the 
housing development cOnducted by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company to provide accommodations for its workmen. 
The construction and financing of the concrete houses 
built are fully described. 

473. Zapon Lacquers and Lacquer Enamels. The Cel- 
luloid Zapon Company, New York City—Illustrated cat- 
alog describing the product of this company, which is 
applicable to all metal or wood surfaces and is claimed 
to be. absoluately waterproof. These lacquers and 
lacquer enamels are suplied in all colors and can. be 
applied either by brushing, dipping or spraying. 

474. Solid Asphalt Shingles. Fibrated Products Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Ill—Attractive booklet containing 
samples showing ‘the solid asphalt shingles manufac- 
tured by this concern, to which the trade-mark Fibre- 
Strong has been given. These shingles are made in two 
styles, tapered and standard, and in three colors, tile 
red, moss green and slate grey. 

475. Economy in Building. MacAdams & Call, Chi- 
cago, Ill—Illustrated booklet describing E-Cod Fabric, 
which consists of a heavy felt paper saturated in tar 
and reinforced with galvanized wire for serviee as a 
plastering base. Specifications for both interior and 
exterior plastering and curtain walls are given. 

476. Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches. 
Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis, Ind—48- 
page attractive booklet thoroughly illustrating and de- 
scribing these self-releasing fire exit latches, which 
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Complete Garage Sets 


OMPLETE hardware door sets 

for garages of all sizes, shapes 

and designs are among the recent de- 

velopments of the McKinney Manu- 

facturing Company. Garage doors 

hung with these sets are easy to oper- 

ate, offer greater protection and 

assure an entrance that adds dignity 
and charm to the whole structure. 


These garage sets have a remark- 
ably wide range of usefulness embrac- 
ing the swinging, sliding-folding and 
‘around the corner” types of doors. 
Doors hung with the sliding-folding 
set fold smoothly out of the way into 
the garage. ‘Around the corner” 
hung doors, used where space is com- 
paratively limited, slide along the in- 
side wall. McKinney hung doors close 
weathertight — without sagging or 
sticking. All these sets, including 
drawings and directions, are packed 


complete in wooden boxes. 


McKinney Garage Sets have been 
given the same careful attention that 
is responsible for the worth and work 
of McKinney Hinges and Butts. The 
McKinney Manufacturing Co. has 
been identified with the development 
of builders’ hardware for fifty years. 


McKinney hung garage doors are 
pictured and explained in book form. 
In this book you will see. how easily 
these sets are installed and how their 
use makes better looking, stronger and 
more protective doors possible. This 
illustrated book is particularly valu- 
able to Architects and Builders. It 
points a way toward simplified con- 
struction and lgwer building costs. 
This book, with other literature in- 
cluding the McKinney general cata- 
log, will be forwarded to any Archi- 
tect or Builder upon request. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 


Please quote BuitpInc AcE when writing to advertisers 
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are applicable to all types of doors wherever people 
congregate and quick exit may be necessary. This book- 
let also describes the Von Duprin automatic locking 
operator and adjustor for casement windows. 

477. Blue Print Machinery and Drafting Room Sup- 
plies. C. F. Pease Company, Chicago, Ill— Catalog B 
covers in a complete manner drafting room equipment 
and supplies of all kinds. This illustrated catalog is 
also accompanied by descriptive bulletins, Nos. 4100, 
4102, 4103 and 4104. These include everything from 
blueprint machinery, drawing tables, drawing instru- 
ments, ink, plan filing cabinets to surveying instruments. 
Of particular interest is the Pease vertical plan-safe, in 
which drawing can be filed vertically. 

478. The.Roof Everlasting. Mohawk Asbestos Slate 
Company, Inc., Utica, N. Y.—Illustrated booklet de- 
scribing a product being marketed by this company, 
called “Mohawk Tapered Asbestos Slate.” This is an 
asbestos shingle or slate tapered like a wood shingle 
and is made in various colors to give any desired roof 
effect. 

479. The O’Brien Woven Lath. O’Brien Woven Lath 
Company, Chicago, Ill.—Illustrated 12-page pamphlet 
describing in an interesting manner how woven wood 
as a base for plaster and stucco has been developed by 
this company and pointing out its advantages and econ- 
omies. 

480. A Collection of Successful Designs. The Kaw- 
neer Company, Niles, Mich—Booklet presenting by 
means of drawings and photographs the different styles 
of store front suitable to different lines of business that 
have proved most successful. These include jewelry 
stores, women’s wear stores, men’s wear stores, banks. 
restaurants, shoe stores, and practically every type of 
business that one can think of. 

481. Windustite. American Metal Weather Strip 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich—8-page folder in the 
form of blue prints, showing the application of this 
company’s weather strips to various and sundry types 
of windows, including pulley windows, casement win- 
dows and French doors, metal’ windows, austral win- 
dows, door thresholds, etc. These details show both 
the method of application and operation. 


482. Kent Stationary Kleaner. The Kent Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, Inc., Rome, N. Y.—Illustrated book- 
let describing the Kent Stationary Kleaner, which is a 
small, compact machine for location in the basement. 
It is operated by electric motor controlled by push- 
button switches near the various outlets for cleaner 
hose attachments. 


483. Kewanee Coal Chute. Kewanee Mfg. Company. 
Kewanee, Ill.—Illustrated folder describing the opera- 
tion and construction of this all steel coal chute, which 
is easy to install and automatic in action. These coal 
chutes can be well adapted to large or small homes. 
apartment houses, office buildings, institutions, hospi- 
tals, schools or churches. 


484. Magnolia Slag Cement. Southern Cement Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.—Booklet illustrating and de- 
scribing the Magnolia non-staining white cement manu- 
factured by this company. This cement has been used 
extensively in the laying of marble, limestone, terra 
cotta, etc., because of its non-staining qualities. Many 
views of buildings in which Magnolia cement has been 
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used are shown. This booklet also contains reports on 
this material made by testing laboratories, etc. 

485. Bulletins. Cement-Gun Company, Inc., Corn- 
wells, Pa.—Interesting folder containing bulletins issued 
by this company on cement-gun construction. These 
bulletins include reports showing results of tests made 
on Gunite slabs, together with working tables and safe 
load tables. Information about the use of the cement- 
gun for general concrete work and for plastering and 
stucco work is given. ‘There is also a bulletin describ- 
ing the use of this machine for waterproofing, etc. 

486. The Perkins Universal Draw Cut Trimmer. 
Perkins & Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Illustrated 
folder describing the many applications of. this trimmer 
to all sorts of work. It is adjustable to any angle de- 
sired and is a great time and labor saver. 

487, The American Universal Floor Surfacer. Ameri- 
can Floor Surfacing Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio.— 
Illustrated pamphlet telling of the great saving which 
can be effected by the use of this machine in the finish- 
ing of floors, both new and old. The machine is light, 
compact, ball-bearing, easy to operate and easily con- 
trolled. 

488. Old European Slate Roofs. Knickerbocker Slate 
Corporation, New York City.—Attractive booklet de- 
scribing the advantages and beauty of slate roofs. The 
various color schemes that can be obtained are given. 
Photographs of buildings on which slate roofs can be 
found are shown. 

489. American - Larson Suction Ventilators. The 
American Ventilating Company, Pittsburgh, Pa—Com- 
plete catalog illustrating and describing these ven- 
tilators. This catalog gives detailed data regarding the 
construction and sizes of the ventilators and also con- 
tains numerous photographs showing their actual ap- 
plication to all types of buildings. The line also in- 
cludes chimney cowls for use on chimneys which do not 
draw properly. 

490. Murphy Door Beds. Murphy Door Bed Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill—Interesting folder showing the use 
of Murphy In-A-Dor Beds by actual photographs of 
installation. Plans showing how this bed saves space 
and also showing its detailed operation accompany this 
folder. : 

491. The Improved Schlueter Floor Surfacing Ma- 
chines. M. L. Schlueter, Chicago, Ill.—TIllustrated 
pamphlet describing the operation and construction of 
these floor surfacing machines, which are rapid, auto- 
matic, ball-bearing and electric. These machines may 
be used to surface old floors as well as new. A little 
leaflet containing several testimonial letters accom- 
panies this pamphlet. 

492. Capitol Boilers and United States Radiators. 
U. S. Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich—The com- 
plete line catalog describes and illustrates the con- 
struction and operation of the boilers and radiators 
manufactured by this concern. This catalog contains 
reference matter and engineering data of interest to 
the designer of heating systems. 

493. National Pipe for Drilling Purposes. National 
Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Illustrated bulletin 
No. 15-C describes the origin of drilling and also dis- 
cusses in a very thorough manner the modern drilling 
methods. The advantages of “National” pipe for drill- 
ing purposes are enumerated. 
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Maximum Roofing Value 


Y recommending Barrett Everlastic 
Roofings to customers you assure 
them of the maximum in roofing value. 


The unusual durability of Everlastic 
Roofings is ample evidence that only the 
highest grade materials go into their 
manufacture. 


Their low price is certainly of consider- 
able importance to building owners in 
these money-tight days. And the fact that 
they are extremely easy to lay effects a real 
saving in labor costs. 


In addition, Barrett Everlastic Roofings 
are highly fire-resistant, and wind- and 


weather-proof. The “Rubber” Roofing, 
in rolls, will give unequalled service on 
factory and farm buildings. The slate- 
surfaced styles, in roll or shingle form, are 
of a beauty that lends a note of distinction 
to any home, however little, however big. 


All these Everlastic qualities, backed by 
The Barrett Company’s 60-year-old repu- 
tation for dependability, are being power- 
fully and consistently advertised to build- 
ing owners in our great Nation-wide 
Campaign: The already big demand for 
these maximum-value roofings is con- 
stantly increasing. Are you getting your 
share of the profits? 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles. ‘The newest thing in 
roofing—four shingles in one. ‘Tough, elastic, dur- 
able. Made of highgrade waterproofing materials 
and surfaced with crushed slate in art-shades of red 
or green. When laid they look like individual 
shingles and make a roof worthy of the finest build- 
ings. Weather and fire-resisting. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles. Same material and art- 
finish (red or green) as the Multi-Shingles, but 
made in individual shingles; size 8 x 1234 inches. 
A finished roof of Everlastic Single Shingles is far 
more beautiful than an. ordinary shingle roof and, 
in addition, costs less per year of service. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing. ‘The most beau- 
tiful and enduring roll roofing made. Surfaced with 
crushed slate in art-shades of red or green. Very 


durable; requires no painting. Nails and cement in 


each roll. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. ‘This is one of our 
most popular roofings. “Thousands of buildings all 
over the country are protected from wind and 
weather by Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. It is 
tough, pliable, elastic, durable and very low in price. 
It is easy to lay; no skilled labor required. Nails 
and cement included in each roll. 


The Company 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 


Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville 
Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 

Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 


‘THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 


Please quote ButtpInc Ace when writing to advertisers 


Building Material Market Review 


Prices Showing Signs of Stiffening Due to Increased Activity. Conditions 
Favorable for Home Building. Period of Depression Passing 


HE unmistakable revival of building construction 
during the last half of March has had the effect 


of strengthening the building material market all. 


along the line. Prices, as a general rule, are still on a very 
low level, as compared with those of last spring, but 
a survey of the situation at this time reveals the fact 
that the basic building materials, such as lumber, ce- 
ment and brick, are on a firmer basis than they have 
been in several months. This applies chiefly to the 
manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ quotations, and in 
some materials the producers have actually issued guar- 
antees, such as in the case of sanitary tile, that prices 
will not be reduced further. Structural steel and sand 
and gravel seem to be the only items which are still 
showing any weakness, but even in these materials the 
market is by no means panicky. 

Taking the building material market as a whole, only 
a comparatively few price changes downward may be 
looked for during the remainder of this year, and the 
reductions that may come will only be the natural 
price readjustments in the few materials or grades of 
materials that have been held up to too high a level 
in the face of the general economic trend. The move- 
ment to get back to normalcy has been rather rapid 
and during the process many industries have suffered, 
and none, hardly, more than the building material in- 
dustry. Lumber, for instance, which was the last com- 
modity to reach the peak last year, was the first to 
return to normal, and as a general proposition the 
lumber market today may be regarded as having 
reached that point. The leading construction woods, 
yellow pine, North Caroline pine, spruce and Douglas 
fir, were the first to drop, and they have been whole- 
saling at considerably less than actual cost of produc- 
tion for several months. The better grades have 
dropped down more in line with producing costs now 
and during the past three weeks hardwoods have de- 
clined very materially. Maple flooring, for example, is 
now being sold at prices that builders can afford to 
pay. Spruce and yellow pine lath are on a reasonable 
level now and are holding firm. Shingles, both wooden 
and composition, are showing more stability. Common 
grades of lumber used mostly in small house construc- 
tion are selling very cheaply, but the market is 
strengthening and roofers have actually advanced in 
price during the past ten days. Yellow pine and fir 
flooring are also on a low price level, but there has 
been no further decline since the middle of March. 


Both common and face brick are firmer in price, and 
the producers feel confident there will be an actual 
shortage of brick before the end of 1921. Paints, var- 
nishes, linseed oil and turpentine are becoming steadier 
as Spring building opens up and there is little likeli- 
hood that the market on these products will go any 
lower before next winter. Window and plate glass 
products are feeling the effects of the building revival; 
the demand is increasing and the price holding steady 
with indications of advance within sixty days. 

Portland cement has, to all appearances, struck bot- 
tom, and if the movement. of this: product continues 
to increase during the next few weeks as it has in- 
creased since the first of the year higher prices may 


be expected. In fAct cement manufacturers frankly 
state that as soon as the highway projects planned for 
this year are begun there will be a shortage of cement 
for the building industry. In the New York Metropoli- 
tan District alone cement shipments from mills in- 
creased from 20,000 barrels a day in the first half of 
January to $40,000 barrels a day for the first fifteen 
days of March. 

That there has been a marked change in the situation 
generally is shown by the steady increase in the de- 
mand for all materials that enter into small house or 
housing construction. Commercial and industrial build- 
ing is not so pronounced, as far as new projects are 
concerned, although there are millions of dollars’ worth 
of industrial construction still under way, which is 
now being finished up after long delay due to labor 
troubles and lack of materials last year. The demand 
at the present time for lumber,. brick, cement, lime, 


tile, glass, paints and plaster is stronger than at any 


time since the downward trend began last March. 


AKING the situation as a whole, conditions are ideal 

_ right now for the home builder, for aside from the 
improvement in labor conditions and the low costs of 
materials, itis easier and cheaper to get mortgage 
money today to finance small house construction; 
weather conditions are ideal for both producing build- 
ing materials and for building activitiy and transporta- 
tion conditions are excellent. Where it was impossible 
last March to count on anything like definite delivery 
of material, today there are plenty of railroad cars 
available for immediate use and prompt shipments may 
be relied upon, which means that when a new building 
is started it will be finished in schedule time. The 
railroads right now are working out plans for reducing 
their operating expenses in order that they may sub- 
sequently reduce freight rates, but it will be some 
months before this will be felt by the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Freight rate reductions, if they are made, however, 
will not materially affect the delivered price of building 
materials, for by that time the reduction in freight 
charges will be more than offset by the increase in the 
price of materials at the mills. And the mills must re- 
ceive more money for their products if they intend to 
remain in business. 

The period of business depression is slowly passing 
in the East. On the West Coast, also, there are signs 
of improvement. In the South, particularly the South- 
west, business is still very inactive, but a change for 
the better is close at hand. In the Middle West, espe- 
cially that territory tributary to St. Louis and Chicago, 
housing construction is well under way and in the 
rural districts the building material dealers are doing 
a good business. Throughout the country the retail 
dealers during the past month have cut their selling 
prices to rock bottom, realizing that they make their 
profit on the replacement value, and the sooner they 
get rid of high-priced stocks the better it will be for 
them. This movement has in a measure restored pub- 
lic confidence, a factor most desirable in any industry, 
and as this confidence grows building activity will in- 
crease throughout the remainder of 1921. 
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|e sun parlors, sleeping balconies, and all flat 
surfaces, it is ideal. Chemically treated so 
that it will not crack, stretch, shrink, curl or peel. 
The burning sun, and warm rotting summer rains 


will not affect it. 


Con - ser - tex is a business-getter, used where 
more expensive materials are not wanted. It stands 
up well under severe use, and looks attractive. 
Recommended by responsible builders and contrac- 
tors in all parts of the United States. 


It is well worth your while to write for 
our illustrated booklet, ‘‘Roofing Facts 


and Figures,’’ and for samples. 


WM. L. BARRELL CO. 


50 Leonard Street, New York City 


Chicago Distributors: California Distributors: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 
430-440 North Wells St. San Francisco and Los Angeles 


FLOORS 


The Wood-Mosaic Kind 


For every home—Old or New. Can be installed 
by your mechanics. Our 5/16” flooring can be laid 
in old or new houses. We make all kinds and thick- 
nesses; Wood Carpet, strips Plain and Ornamental 
Parquetry, Tongue and Groove Flooring. 


Send accurate measurements of rooms for sketch 
with exact estimate of cost of the flooring required. 
Instructions for laying and finishing accompany all 
orders shipped. 


Send for free catalogue in natural wood colors. 


Wood- Mosaic Company 
New Albany, Indiana 
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Wall 
Board 


The material from which it is made, 
the fact that the pulp is chemucally 
cleansed and that the fibre lengths give 
the finished product that natural rein- 
forcement that is lacking in ground 
wood boards, is in itself a guarantee of 
the superiority of Fiberlic for strong, 
permanent, economical and sanitary 
construction. 


MacAndrews & Forbes Company 
~ 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Factory: Camden, N. J. 


BUILDING AGE 


New York, May, 1921 


Modern Electrical Homes 


HERE was a 
time when houses 
and apartments 
were built without por- 
celain. washtubs, bath 
tubs, kitchen ranges, 
refrigerators or electri- 
cal fixtures. Today 
every house hunter in- 
sists on what he calls 
“modern improve- 
ments,” and by that he 
means porcelain wash- 
tubs, refrigerator, mod- 
ern tile bathroom and 
plumbing, and _ electric 
lighting throughout. 
‘Tomorrow when he says “modern improvements,” 
he will mean these things, but he will also mean 
electric washing machines, electric vacuum cleaners 
and the many outlets that will enable him readily to 
attach any other type of electric appliance that the 
family will desire. ' 

The trend in this direction is already pronounced. 
The New York Edison Company, which is in close 
touch with manufacturers and distributors of elec- 
tric household equipment, recently sent them a ques- 
tionnaire that brought 67 per cent. replies. Sales 
were reported for last year amounting to $4,000,000. 
and it is expected that this year’s sales will total $6,- 
000,000. Mr. John F. Kelly, Manager, Bureau of 
Show Room Sales of this company, made the state- 
ment to BuitpinG AcE that in three or four years 
electric washing machines, vacuum cleaners and the 
like would be just as much a part of the house as the 
front steps and would soon be required by tenants. 

Some idea of the general demand for this equip- 
ment is gained from the statement that one manu- 
facturer alone has 500,000 electric washing machines 
in use throughout 
the country today, 
and the demand 
for them is stead- 
ily increasing. 

In view of these 
facts, it is not sur- 
prising to hear 
companies who 


furnish electric current say 
that original contracts for 
wiring are followed up by 
house owners with contracts 
for additional wiring. 

A large development company 
in the East was recently obliged 
to rewire one of its apartment 
houses to provide more outlets 
in the rooms. If adequate wir- Pilg 
ing and outlets had been pro- 
vided when building, this after expense would have 
been avoided. The extra cost of doing this work 
after the building had been finished was about $60 
a room, whereas, they estimate, it could have been 
done for $20 a room or one-third the cost while 
building operations were still going on. ‘This same 
company is now providing ample wiring and outlets 
for electrical appliances on all their future work and, 
at the suggestion of Bur_p1nG Ace, is thinking seri- 
ously of furnishing some of their new apartments 


with electric household equipment. 
Be and contractors should give. heed to 
the present-day demand for electricity, for 
modern conveniences generally, in doing which they 
will find their houses rent and sell more readily. A 
responsible representative of one of the large devel- 
opment companies in the country ventured the opin- 
ion to Bur_p1ne AGE that the provision of adequate 
wiring and outlets for electrical equipment would 
add at least 10 per cent. to the selling value of the 
property. 

The popular demand for electrical homes 
growing more insistent every day and builders are 
responding quickly. California and the West have 
led the way in this matter, but the rest of the country 
is not far behind. 

On the following pages are illustrated houses 
in Los Angeles 
and Oakland, 
California, that 
are adequately 
provided with 
outlets for elec- 


( 
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tric appliances 
used in the 
home. 


ELECTRICAL 
HOMES CAPTIVATE 
CALIFORNIA 


For years we have dreamed 
of you, California, in the 
land of eternal summer, 
where gentle breezes kiss 
the golden fruit and rustle 
softly in the luxuriant foli- 
age around your houses. 
We have envied you the 
beautiful landscape in which 
you build your homes, and 
now you add another charm 
to lure us West—the Home 
Electrical. We’re coming, 
some day, to lunch elec- 
trically with your sunkist 
ladies on this Oakland 
porch; to dine at this magic 
table in Los Angeles’ first 
electrical home, and to hear 
a bit of music as your ladies’ 
fingertips electrify the snows 
of your mountains into 
radiant warmth and soft- 
ened light. Keep on building 
electrical homes—and save 
one for us. 
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FITTING UP 
HOME ELECTRIC 


Nursery 


Two wall outlets for the use of. 


Milk Warmer Immersion Heater 
Heating Pad Hair. Dryer 
Radiator Curling Iron 
Sterilizer Fan Cleaner 


Toy Transformer for 
Electrically Operated Toys 


Dining 
Room 


One floor outlet 

under dining table, 

also wall or base- 

board outlets for. 
the use of 


Toaster 
Coffee Percolator 
Tea Samovar 
Grill 
Disk Stove 
Egg Boiler 
Chafing Dish 
Drink Mixer 
Candle Sticks 
Cleaner Fan 


é ow 
_ Kitchen 
Wall outlets for 
the use of: 


Cooking 
Appliances 
Iron Fan 
Bread and 
Cake Mixers 
Dish Washer 
Refrigerating 
Machine 
Utility Motor for 
Meat Chopper; 
Coffee Mill 
Grinding, Polishing 
ani Buffing 
Machine 
Fireless 
Cooker 


Wall or baseboard outlets 
for the use of* 
Cooking Appliances 
Plate Warmer 
Percolator 
Fan 


Bedrooms 


Wall or baseboard outlets 
for the use of: 
Curling Iron Boudoir Lamps 
Hair Dryer Radiator 
Massage Vibrator Water Heater 
Heating Pad Fan Cleaner 
Violet-ray outfit Heating Pad 


Front or Reception Hall 


Wall or baseboard outlet 
for the use of: 
Electric Clock 

Floor Lamp 
Cleaner 
Fan 


Sewing Room 


Two wall or baseboard outlets 
for the use of: 


Sewing Machine Motor 
Radiator Iron 
Portable Lamp 
Cleaner 
Fan 


Living Room 
Baseboard outlets for the use of: 
Piano Lamp Tea Samovar 
Coffee Percolator Chafing Dish 
Cigar Lighter Phonograph Motor 
Corn Popper Xmas Tree Outfits 
Fan Cleaner 
Lamp for Writing Table 
Electric Piano 


Bathroom 


Two wall or baseboard outlets 
for the use of: 
Hair Dryer 
Curling Iron 
Massage Vibrator 
Cleaner 


Radiator 
Shaving Mug 
Shaving Mirror 
Immersion Heater Fan 


Two wall or 
baseboard outlets 
for the use of: 


Reading Lamp 
Desk Lamp 
Cigar Lighter 
Chafing Dish 
Fan 
Coffee Percolator. 
Tea Samovar 
Grill 
Toaster 
Cleaner 
Radiator 


Two 
baseboard outlets 
for the use of: 
Fan 
Reading Lamp 
Cooking 
Appliances for 
Out-of-Door 
Breakfast 
AfternoonTeaand 
Evening Lunches 
in the 
Summer Time 


Basement 


Outlets for the use of: 
Iron 
Washer 
Ironing Machine 
Ice Cream Freezers 
Also bell ringing transformer 
permanently installed. 
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WILL YOU MAKE THE HOUSE EASY OR HARD TO LIVE IN? WILL YOU MAKE IT QUICK 
OR SLOW TO RENT OR SELL? WILL YOU MAKE IT MODERN AND APPEALING? 


VV HEN a builder plans the electric wiring in a house 
he plans either an everlasting comfort or a place 
where only unfulfilled wishes are. To consider what 
electricity can do throughout the house, from dawn to 


dark and through the dark, is to know that it will 
constantly be called on to contribute to the pleasure 
and comfort of the household. Wire your houses amply 
at the start! Show your client the possibilities of the 
well-wired house and the inevitableness of wanting one. 


A Small Studio Cottage 


By Roy SELDON PRICE, Architect 


HE small studio shown here is an unusual bit The face of the window seat has an iron grille 
of architecture and planning. Structurally it through which air is drawn down into the hot-air 
consists of a framework of 2 x 4 studding, furnace for recirculation. Opposite the window is a 

large open fireplace directly under the 

: - balcony which extends along that side 

| | of the wall. Also under this balcony 
and on either side of the fireplace are 
doors leading into bedroom, guest 
room and closet. 

In the center of the wall opposite the 
porch entrance a rectangular opening 
reveals the stairs to the balcony which 
lead to an upstairs sleeping room and 
sleeping porch. Behind this rectangular 
opening there is the door to the break- 
fast room and kitchen and under the 
balcony, behind the stairs, are doors 
leading to the bathroom and basement. 

The owned wished shelf room for a 
fine collection of old coppers and 
bronzes in the breakfast room. But 
since this room was only 6 by 6% ft. 
not an inch could be spared. So on the 
wall between this room and the bath- 
room no plaster was used. The vertical 


This little studio, located at Meridian, Mo., presents some interest- studs age dressed; lined on the bath 
ing novelties in plan and design room side only with tongue and 


which has been shingled. The roof is 
a simple gable with the severity re- 
moved by altering the pitch at the 
eaves both front and back and allowing 
the rear part to extend further than 
the front. But the unusual features in 
the architecture are the entrance or 
porch and the sleeping balcony. 

From the porch one enters the 
studio-living room directly under the 
balcony at a corner.. This room is a 
surprise, indeed. The ceiling is high 
because the walls extend the entire 

height of the house. The room is, there- 
fore, quite in contrast to the low 
entrance door of the apparently simple 
cottage. 

The north wall of the studio frames 
the large window seat (above a com- 
fortable roomy window) and is flanked 
on either side by bookcases and 
cupboard for canvases and _ artists’ 


: A The porch and sleeping balcony are two convenient features that 
materials and other paraphernalia. have been well handled by the architect 
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grooved flooring boards carefully dressed, matched 
and enameled. On the breakfast room side between 
exposed studs horizontal shelves were fitted as shown 
on the detail drawing. This cupboard in the wall rests 
on a dado built from the scraps of oak flooring and 
capped with some trim left over, this woodwork, 
stained a soft brown and then waxed, giving a very 
fine background for the excellent bronzes which fill 
the shelves. The dado in this room contains fixed 
sash of ribbed glass which gives abundant light on 
the basement stairs. 

The kitchen is indeed a French kitchen thrifty of 
steps. From the middle every fixture can be reached 
without moving. One-half of the upper cupboard 
is a cooler ventilated by a corner sash and screened 
opening to the roof space. 

Another product of “Inch Planning” is the exte- 
rior door and stair to the basement. A stock two- 
panel door was hung 2 inches above grade at the 
south end of closet between the two bedrooms. High 
bulkhead shelves in the closet give ample space for 
bandboxes, trunks, etc., and afford sufficient head- 
room below for the cellar steps. This door is glaze:! 
in both panels with wire glass, giving abundant ligh: 
down cellar stairs. 

After the effect of the unusual exterior has worn 
off one realizes that this little cottage is really pleas- 
ing, with its lattices, trellises, louvres, odd-sized win- 
dows, solid blinds and squatty looking chimney. One 
even wonders how six serviceable rooms can be fitted 
into such a small space. And yet they are there and 
they are convenient and serviceable. 

The rectangular plan and the simple gable roof 
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indicate at once an economical construction and 
show to the accustomed eye that the owner is 
getting real house value for the money spent. 


It is unusual to find a real studio in a house whose 
exterior is so unpretentious 


SIX-ROOM BUNGALOW IN LONG BEACH, CAL. 
W. E. Allen, Architect 


An Economically Planned 
Bungalow 


By CHARLES BALMA 


HE six-room bungalow illustrated herewith is 

especially deserving of study for its economical 

utilization of floor space. Although it is but 
forty-two feet wide by thirty-two feet deep, all the 
rooms are of good dimensions, and, in addition to the 
living room, dining room, kitchen and three bed 
rooms, there are the usual bath room and rear entry 
porch, as well as a number of excellent closets and 
practical built-in features. 

The front entrance is by way of a cement- phired 
terrace, the door itself, protected by a simple little 
hood-like roof extension, being of glass. The out- 
side walls are of narrow re-sawed siding, painted 
white, and the only trimming is comprised of dark 
_ green rose-ladders at each front corner and green 
window sash. The roof is shingled and painted 
grayish green, and neat little flower boxes beneath 
the windows at either side of the entrance constitute 
attractive details. 

The front door, it will be observed, opens directly 
into the living room, which occupies the center of 
the plan, and the dining room and one of the bed 
rooms, to the right and left respectively, are planned 
with forward extending window bays. A small L- 
shaped hall, reached from one corner of the living 
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room, immediately connects with each of the three 
bed rooms and the bath room, bringing all of these 
rooms into very close and convenient relation. 

In referring to the plan, particular notice should 
be taken of the location of closets and built-in fea- 


tures. The front bed room, for instance, has an ex- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Combined Bank and Market 
Building 


By FRANK A. SCHILLING, Construction Engineer 


URING the last few years rentals and prop- 

erty values have increased to such an extent 

that it is practically impossible to operate 
groceries or other small stores in the congested dis- 
tricts of our larger cities and realize a fair return on 
the investment. 

It has not been unusual in the past to see banks 
associated with office buildings to the extent that the 
stories above the banks were devoted entirely to a 
great variety of business offices. It is somewhat out 
of the ordinary, however, to see banks and small 
stores in the same building. 

Such a combination\of Bank and Market Build- 
ing, as it is called in California, is described in this 


article and was designed by Walker and Eisen, ar- 


chitects. The engineering was done by the author 
and the C. J. Kubach Company were the general 
contractors who did the erection. The cost exclu- 
sive of the banking fixtures, was $65,000. 

The lot was very irregular, both in plan and contour, 
which necessitated placing all the market floors on a 
rather sharp incline. This also necessitated building 
the trusses at different heights, though the surface 
of the roof is uniform. It was found necessary to 
design fourteen different sizes of trusses. 

The market contains approximately 18,900 square 
feet of floor space, and 3,400 square feet of base- 
ment: The interior, on account of the comparatively 


HE soil was of a very unstable nature and it was 
necessary to go to a depth of fourteen feet in 


places. 


Brick, having been found to be cheaper than 


mass or reinforced concrete, was used for the foundation. 
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Elevation of Main Entrance of Bank 


Detail of Bank Entrance 


dry climate, was plastered directly on brick without 
furring of any kind, and was painted white, making 
a very bright room. Numerous skylights were placed 
in the roof, adding to this brightness. 

The bank, which occupies the corner of the build- 
ing, is very interesting. The exterior has been done 
in matt glazed terra cotta, while the market portion 
has been plastered with California stucco, a local 
product. The difference in the two parts is further 
accentuated by the varying heights of the walls. 


INNA 


Cased: 


Longitudinal Section 


The interior of the 
bank has been treated 
in a distinctive manner, 


% "“% the walls being finished 
to with California stucco, 
t Now marked off to indicate 
iN stone. The wainscot 
at around the public space 
se) is of terra cotta, and 
i ig matches the banking fix- 

.— tures, which are of the 
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same material. The ceil- 
ing is broken up by 
heavy beams. The floor 
of the bank lobby is 
covered with grey 
marble, while that in the 
working space is covered 
with Oregon fir, covered 
with heavy linoleum. 
Heat is provided by the 
use of gas radiators, 
7 Zuuez vented through the walls. 
<0 The bank fixtures are 
5 quite novel in design, as 
well as construction. 
The base and front are 
of terra cotta, backed up 
with common brick, and 
a marble slab forms the 
top. The grill work and 
wicket doors are of oak 
and plate glass. Booths 
“have been provided for 
safe depositors and a retiring room for women 
depositors. Emergency lighting is provided. 

A large reinforced concrete vault protects the 
banks funds and safe deposit boxes. 

A balcony covering about one-third of the floor 
space is suspended from the roof trusses, the long- 
est of which is 65 feet with 8 x 16 upper and lower 
chords. All of the interior trim is of oak, which 
was given two coats of dilute ammonia, making a 
very pleasing fumed finish. 
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Typical Section, Showing Floor Grade and Trusses in Place 
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GROUND PLAN AND TRUSS DETAIL OF HELLMAN BANK BUILDING, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Walker & Eisen, Architects 
Frank A. Schilling, Construction Engineer 
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BUNGALOW ERECTED AT THIRD ANNUAL OWN YOUR HOME EXPOSITION, 


NEW YORK CITY 
R. K. Talbraith, Architect, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Third Annual “Own Your Home” 
Exposition, New York City 


“ HE “Own Your Home” Exposition just con- 
cluded in New York served a good purpose, 
While many visitors, recalling the large scale 

on which the show was conducted last year at Grand 
Central Palace, seemed to feel that this smaller ex- 
position was inadequate to express the full possibili- 
ties of a very vital movement, yet it was generally 
admitted that information of the most valuable and 
desirable kind was made available. 

It is no longer necessary to “‘sell’’ the idea of 
home-owning.. The “Own Your Home” movement 
is safely launched, and the feeling is strong for in- 
dependence of rent day, for living in a new, modern, 
cheerful house with grounds around it all one’s own, 
and for having these things at no greater cost than 
the usual rent would demand. 

But there is no doubt that an exposition that shows 
exactly how to go about home owning—that tells 
how to finance the project and takes one through all 
the intricacies of selecting a plot, deciding on proper 
and appropriate building materials, that teaches the 
art of planning for convenience, beauty and dignity, 
that demonstrates the working of the best modern 
equipment for comfort, economy and utility—stimu- 
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lates a wholesome aggressiveness in getting definitely 
under way and really starting. 

All of this the “Own Your Home” show did. 
Thousands of people went, studied the outlook, and 
are now taking the necessary steps to live in their own 
homes. 

The feature of particular interest was the fact 
that every one of the dwellings presented, whether 
shown as models, or illustrated by photographs and 
plans, was developed so simply and so conveniently 
that it might truly be called a servantless house. The 
housewife unassisted could care for such a house, 
thus conserving room, and eliminating the cost of, 
help as well as the inevitable wear and tear that 
present-day indifference in domestic service causes. 
It could be readily noted that much favorable atten- 
tion was given to electric appliances as money savers 
and work lighteners, and there were, in fact, exhibits 
of co-operative apartments equipped electrically in 
the same way that much furniture today is built-in— 
ready for use and part of the structure itself. 

- Most conspicuous in the “Own Your Home” ex- 
hibit were the rows and rows of prize winning de- 
signs in the small house competition that was the 
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subject of the April issue of Burtpinc Acg. There 
many of these were reproduced, together with a full 
text report of the results. Several collections have 
been made of these in book form and may beobtained 
from Moore, McCord, Gilchriese & Associates, Inc.. 
24 West 39th Street, New York, at small cost. 

BurLpincG AcE had a booth at the show and repre- 
sentatives dispensed information and suggestions to 
the many people who sought knowledge. 

There was no detail in the whole process of acquir- 
ing a house that was not thoroughly covered by 
exhibits. 

The business of the builder, the architect, the home 
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furnisher, the craftsman—all those whose work goes 
into a completed house—will undoubtedly be stimu- 
lated and helped by the interest awakened in this 
show, and if it is taken as a point of departure, and 
given the importance it deserves, there is no doubt 
that a great advance will be made in upbuilding the 
country and getting quickly to a normal basis. A 
good type of house is presented here, typifying the 
kind of examples exhibited. 

The “Own Your Home” show fully demonstrated 
that it costs no more to own a house than to rent 
one. That much settled, nearly everyone sees the 


undeniable advantages of home owning, and little 
work is necessary to get a project under way. 
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Architectural League of New York 


Holds Annual Exhibition 


HE Architectural League of New York, in 

its 36th annual exhibition just held in the new 

wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
Fifth Avenue at 79th Street, has set a record of 
achievement in architectural exhibitions that it will 
be difficult for other architectural societies to equal 
this year. 

This exhibition marks the high spot in a showing 
of architecture and the arts allied to it, and has been 
so dextrously arranged, so finely assembled that 
even the most captious critic may find nothing to 
criticize adversely. It was the Architectural League 
that first recognized the value of the work of the 
various building trades and crafts to which architec- 
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ture was allied, and as far back as three years ago 
began to encourage these allied elements to partici- 
pate in their exhibition. The culmination of this 
valuable team work is to be found in its highest de- 
velopment in the present exhibition. 

Perhaps the League is the first society to recog- 
nize thus formally that while architecture is the high- 
est development of all the arts, it is also, in some of 
its activities, a highly developed business. We are, 
therefore, not surprised to find in this exhibition 
groupings of exhibitions of building and contracting 
firms, the well designed and decorated interiors of 
representative decorators, and an excellent display 
of craftsmanship in metals, glass and textile fabrics. 
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All of these have been so well grouped that the value 

of the architectural exhibit is enhanced, and its rela- 

tion to the other things shown well brought out. 
This year, as last, accents the steady upbuilding 
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types of domestic architecture, and prove the conten- 

tion that the architects in this country are educating 

their clients how properly to spend their money. 
Prominently and more beautifully shown than in 
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SPRUNT MEMORIAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
Hobart B. Upjohn, Architect 
Thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 


of the country estate both in the architectural treat- 
ment of the buildings and the beautiful landscape 
architecture development that has been quietly go- 
ing forward, and that has only recently reached the 
state where it appears to advantage. 

The number of houses that are shown are the best 
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any other exhibition, is the sculpture, notable for its 
well-considered placement. In fact, the division of 
sculpture is so important and so dignified that it 
would constitute a worth while exhibition in itself. 
This year the mural painters have had better op- 
portunity to display their work than ever before, 
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and they have taken advantage of it so that the walls 
of the various galleries are ablaze with beautiful 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Godley & Sedgwick, Architects 


Thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition, Architectural 
League of New York 
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colors, and the work of the mural painter has been 
splendidly selected and hung. 


HEN one considers the lean years from which 

we are just emerging, the retardance of build- 
ing and the present stagnation, he will be impressed 
by the thoroughness with which the League has 
searched the field for new and important work, the 
manner in which it has either been photographed or 
drawn, and its placing in its surroundings. © 


O set down in detail every good work in this 
showing of architecture and the allied arts 
would be practically to reprint a list of the exhibitors. 
Nor would it be possible to describe at length, or give 
any sort of an accurate idea as to the way the various 
committees have transformed this partly completed 
gallery into a very garden of the arts. The whole 
thing must be seen to be appreciated. There is one 
thing, however, that is quite certain, and that is that 
the League, in carrying to execution so dignified a 
showing of architectural work, has put the entire 
profession under an obligation because it has demon- 
strated the right of architecture to its high position 
as an art, and’at the same time has also demonstrated 
how practical architects may be when they set about 
a co-operative undertaking of this nature. 
The annual awards of medals and certificates were 


announced as follows: 


In architecture, to Mr. Charles Z. Klauer; in 
painting, to Mr. Eugene F. Savage; in sculpture, to 
Mr. John Gregory, vice-president of the League; in 
native industrial art, a medal awarded for the first 
time, to Cheney Brothers for the best designs of 
dyeing and craftsmanship in silks; the Avery Prize 
in sculpture, to Mr. Leo Lantelli, and in landscape 
architecture to James L. Greenley. Mr. Hewlitt 
also announced the following awards offered in a 
competition by the Eastern Terra Cotta Company: 
First, to Messrs. P. Harold Sterner and Salvatore 
Grillo; second, to Messrs. Grenville Rickert and 
Benjamin Moscowitz, and third to Francis J. 
Creamer. . 


Built-in Furniture 


By CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


A kitchen with attractive built-in features. 


The disappearing ironing board, the well-planned cabinets, 


and the breakfast nook are undeniably convenient 


UILT-IN features commend themselves for 
B wide use. They save steps and energy, are 
easily provided and the economy of using 
them is constantly increasing their popularity. Use- 
ful examples are presented herewith. In the accom- 
panying illustration is a disappearing ironing-board 
that, because of its extremely simple design, may be 
built with little extra work or cost and will add much 
to a kitchen’s desirability. At least housewives in 
general have looked upon the feature with such favor 
that it has come into quite pronounced popularity. 
By raising up on the outer end the board folds up 
when not in use into a little cabinet and, by closing 
the door of this cabinet, it is completely concealed. 
In inside dimensions the cabinet is about 46 in. long 
by 14 in. wide and 3 in. deep. The bottom is raised 
34 in. from the floor, and the top of the frame is 
practically on line with the top of the ordinary door 
casing. The ironing-board is fastened at the large 
end to the inside wall of the cabinet, near the bottom. 
At the other end of the board is a single supporting 
leg, which is hinged to the under side. This leg folds 
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against the under side of the board and the board 
itself swings against the back wall of the cabinet. 

Directly underneath the ironing-board is a small 
cabinet for storing the electric iron and in this is 
also concealed the electric plug. The iron, therefore, 
may be put away in the cabinet without the trouble 
of disconnecting it. 

Incidentally, the illustration further shows a good 
arrangement of kitchen sink, built-in cupboards, and 
so forth, as well as a practical little breakfast alcove 
that is convenient for the housewife. 


NOTHER illustration shows an unusually 
pleasing and effective grouping of a pair of 
built-in china cupboards with a glass door. Simu- 
lating the Colonial style, the doorway is designed 
with an arched or rounded top, and the china cup- 
board at either side is similarly characterized. Be- 
ing also of glass, the doors of the cupboards harmo- 
nize the arrangement to a still greater extent. Inci- 
dentally, the doorway intervenes between the dining 
room and a small breakfast room beyond. 
Each china cupboard contains five shelves, besides 
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the floor or bottom space, and these 
shelves are eighteen inches in length 
by ten inches deep. The room is 
finished in white, and the cupboards 
and doorway naturally correspond, 
while the knobs are of glass. The cup- 
boards are fully recessed into the wall, 
only the casing extending beyond the 
ordinary wall surface. 


HERE is reproduced also a neat 

and practical built-in dining room 
buffet. It contains a four-shelf china 
compartment at either end, and in the 
middle an upper and a lower shelf 
compartment with three drawers in- 
tervening. The two china compart- 
ments and the top shelf space are pro- 
vided with glass paneled doors, and 
the pair of doors of the bottom shelf 
section is of wood paneling. 

The feature is recessed into the wall, 
with an open recessed space above, 
arched at the top, by which a counter-shelf is left for 
bric-a-brac. The space utilized by it is about 4 ft. 
wide. To match the other woodwork of the room, the 
buffet is constructed principally of pine, finished in 
old ivory, with counter-shelf consisting of mahogany. 

A novel and practical idea in attic stairway design- 
ing is shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 


This capacious buffet serves many useful purposes 
in the dining room. There is space for china, linen, 
and other daily requirements 


Built-in Colonial China Closets; the doorway properly designed 
to harmonize, leads into a small breakfast room 


In cases where the attic is to be utilized for storage 
purposes only, which means that access to it will be 
required but occasionally, a disappearing stairway 
of the kind here illustrated is indeed especially satis- 
factory. Its advantages, briefly, are that it necessi- 


‘tates no special floor space and that, without entail- 


ing a door for expressly concealing the ordinary type 
of stairway, it both hides the attic from view and 
prevents any upward escape of heat. 

This stairway, it will be observed, lowers into the 
regular connecting hallway, and when not in use is 
raised into such a position as to close the opening 
and form a natural part of the hallway ceiling. 
Treads and sides are simply and inexpensively con- 
structed and left unpainted or otherwise finished, — 
but the under side, which comes into view when the 
steps are raised, is of tongue-and-groove material 
and painted to match the rest of the woodwork. The 
stairway is fastened at the upper end with a pair of 
strong hinges. At the other end is fastened a small 
rope that extends through a pulley anchored to the 
attic rafters and is equipped with a counter-balance. 
A short stick with a hook in one end engages a ring 
on the under side for pulling the stairway down, 
while the counter-weight makes it an easy matter to 
push it up into the closed position. 


HE combination of bookcases and fireplace, il- 
lustrated here, is an unusual and very effective 
arrangement, largely, as will be noted, of brick con- 
struction. Being features of a bungalow living room, 
they combine to extend the full length of one outside 
wall, and the tops of the bookcases and the mantel- 
shelf of the fireplace combine to form a single con- 
tinuous deep counter-shelf. Both the fireplace open- 
ing and the bookcase doorways are designed with 
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arched tops, and a pair of small casement windows 
is located just above each bookcase. 

The brick used for the combination of features is 
of grayish-buff tone, and the woodwork of the room, 
which includes the long counter-shelf and the book- 
case door frames and sash, consists of pine, finished 
in fumed-oak stain. Each bookcase contains shelf 
space for three rows of books. The room is nearly 
17 ft. in length. 


N attractive and neatly designed built-in dresser 

is sometimes located, as will be observed, in a 

small dressing alcove, partitioned off from one end 

of a bedroom with heavy portieres. It is so placed 

that it receives natural light from a small window at 

either side, while directly above it is a bracketed 
electric light. 

In design the dresser is comparatively simple, mak- 
ing it very easy to build but quite practical. Briefly, 
it is comprised of a pair of identically planned 
drawer compartments, of four ‘small drawers each, 
supported about 7 in. from the floor, both by being 
fastened to the wall and by legs, which compart- 
ments are linked together by a little counter-sheli 
table. Above this 
counter-shelf is 
a large plate- 
glass miurror, 
with a small mir- 
ror of the same 
kind hinged to it 
at either side. 

The feature is 
constructed of 
soft pine, and is 
finished in old 


ivory enamel, 


i 
i 
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When the attic is used only 
occasionally this type of stair- 
way saves considerable space 
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A built-in dressing table with full-length mirror 
and many drawers will be popular in bedrooms and 
guest rooms 


save for the tops of the drawer sections, which are 
ebonized. The maximum height of these drawer 
compartments is about 39 in., while they extend from 
the wall, in top measurement, about 12 in., and each 
is approximately 15 in. wide. 


ONGESTED conditions in the cities frequently 
necessitate economy in designing the small 
house or apartment to the extent that no more rooms 
are provided than the family actually has need for. 
The result is that the once common spare bedroom or 
two has practically ceased to exist in smaller houses. 
The room that, in emergencies, can be made to do 
the work of two is that equipped with the In-a- 
Door type of bed as shown on page 36. 
This built-in feature serves a useful and necessary 


This combined fireplace and bookcase arrangement extends the 
full length of the wall and provides an artistic as well as an eco- 
nomical feature of interior planning and design 
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Ready for Closing 


purpose in many small houses where space must be 
saved. Such a bed is shown here. The head is hinged 
to the back of its closet door. 

During the day it remains concealed in a closet in 
the dining or any other room. At night it enables the 
room to be converted into a sleeping room and pro- 
vides a full size double bed. 

The head is hinged to the back of the door and 
when closing up the foot is raised and the whole bed 
is literally stood on its head against the back of the 
door. Such a bed is a space saver because the bed 
rests when not in use upright in a shallow closet, 
and the room may be used for other purposes. 


HE present quite common custom of equipping 
BZ the bathroom with something in the way of 
shelves and drawers for taking care of the bathroom 
linen and other articles is ordinarily a very com- 
mendable one, for it undoubtedly results in a saving 
of a great many steps to the housewife. The little 
bathroom illustrated herewith possesses equipment 
of this kind, in the nature of two corner cabinets, as 
well as a wall medicine case. 

The cabinets are located against the one outside 
wall of the room—one in each corner. Each is 27 
in. wide by about 13 in, in maximum extension from 
the wall, and reaches to a height above the floor of 
about 39 in. In the top of each are two small draw- 
ers, and in the bottom are two roomy shelves equipped 
with a pair of simply paneled doors, while the tops 
of the cabinets constitute commodious counter- 


The In-a-Door Bed Opened at Night 


Closed for the Day 


shelves. And above each a small casement window © 
is placed to give the needed light. 

The medicine case is recessed in between studdings 
just above the wash bowl. It contains three shal- 
low shelves, and its door is paneled with a mirror. 


This bathroom, it should be further observed, has 
tile flooring and a tile wainscot, while the tub is also 
tiled in and the fixtures are of good quality. The 
woodwork, including the built-in features, is finished 
in white enamel. ‘Saas 


That there is much opportunity for the extensive 
use of built-in furniture in the bath room is plainly 
indicated by the suggestions in this illustration. 


Linen cabinets and medicine 


1 chest may be 
mentioned 


Better Building Methods 


With Prices of Material and Labor High It Is Necessary to Take 
Advantage of Every Possible Way to Cut Down Waste 1 in 
Production of Every Kind 


By LAWRENCE S. KEIR 
Part II 


N STONEWORK, as in other building opera- 
l tions, much is gained by giving the men plenty 

of room and a good footing. Too often masons 
are cramped in a narrow space by a bank of ex- 
cavated earth directly back of them and stones piled 
upon the bank are continually rolling down and get- 
ting under foot. Such conditions make it difficult 
for the mason tenders to pass by without disturbing 
the masons. Time used in leveling up the ground 
and in building the scaffolds two or three planks 
wider is well spent. 

Inclines are in most cases preferable to ladders. 
but they must be as gradual as conditions will per- 
mit, and where ladders are used, they should be of 
the two-way type. The traffic on all scaffolds, 
ladders and runways should be kept moving in one 
direction to avoid confusion. 

When inclines are used instead of ladders, wheel- 
barrows may take the place of hods, and this alone 
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Light Wall for Residences 


is a big advantage. If ladders must be used, they 
should be built to make climbing easy; the rungs 
should not be too far apart. Toting stone, brick 
and mortar up a ladder all day is hard work under 
the best conditions. A tired man can’t do the work, 
nor take the interest he otherwise would. 
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-As soon as the work gets to the point where the 
men cannot get at the work easily, raise the scaf- 
fold. Usually this can be done along one stretch 
while the masons are working somewhere else. 

Crowding too many masons on a rubble wall re- 
duces the individual output. Each mason has not 
the space for free movement and he is also more or 
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Plank Frames for Wall Openings 


less put to the necessity of finding or trimming a 
stone for each certain place. If he has a fair stretch 
of wall to himself, on the other hand, and keeps a 
good portion of the wall covered with a bed of mor- 
tar, almost any stone he may pick up will fit in 
somewhere. Picking up stones, trying them and 
throwing them down again does not build stone 
walls. It only wastes time. 

In cases where the wall is not required to carry 
much load, time and money can be saved by a lib- 
eral use of cement mortar, because it is unnecessary 
then to get an exact fit with each stone. A stone 
of the approximate shape and size is all that is re- 
quired, and the mortar fills the voids. 

Keep a good supply of stone of varying sizes 
within reach of the masons. The greatest headway 
is made with stones as large as one man can handle 
easily. A small stone takes nearly as long to lay 
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as a larger one. Boulders found on the lot are often - 


drilled and split, but it is foolish to ;waste time drill- 
ing a stone that can be split with a heavy hammer. 
Where it is seen that a stone will require some 


hammer dressing, do this work before it is put on 
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Window Frames in Place 


the scaffold. It is much easier to work on the 
ground when it is possible. 

An easily and quickly laid wall for small resi- 
dence work or where a light load is to be carried 
is shown in Fig. 6. A temporary form is erected 
on a line with the inner face of the wall. Plank 
frames for openings are tacked against the forms 
(Fig. 7). The face of the wall is laid with field 
stones just as picked up in the field and the backing 
is filled in with small stones and chips bedded well 
in mortar and forming a strong concrete. Care 


should be taken to secure good corner bonding and 


frequent bonds should be made through the wall by 
use of through stones or by lapping. 

The wall shown is only 14 in. thick and is a 
saving of material over what would be required for 
a wall laid up with stone on both faces because an 
18-in. wall is the smallest that can be worked to 
advantage on two face work, owing to the difficulty 
of proper bonding. 

In Fig. 8 is shown a window frame in place 
against the false frames and the form in place to 
receive the concrete lintel. The shaded block sup- 
ports the lintel form. Fig. 9 shows a corner pier 
under way, and Fig. 10 shows a middle pier. 

If good sand is available, this wall can be laid 
with good results in a mortar composed of 1 part 
Portland cement, 1 part lime paste and 6 parts of 
sand. Use only fresh mortar and have it well 
mixed. Avoid too much or too little water. 
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On account of the cost of brick, the quantity 
used and the wages connected, with handling them, 
brickwork deserves to have more attention given 
to details than is usually the case. 

It is not unusual, for example, to see brick 
dumped in a heap. somewhere on the premises in 
much the same manner as crushed stone for con- 
crete. Then the tenders dump them in another 
heap, breaking a few more in each handling. 

Bricks can easily be stacked when brought to the 
job and kept in a neat pile that can be protected 


Elevation 


Corner Pier 


Center Pier 


from sun and rain. Sometimes bricks are stacked 
to form a sort of bin and this bin filled up with 
bricks that are thrown in hap-hazard. When the 
outside bricks are removed the bricks in the middle 
come rolling out. When they are stacked on edge, 
they lie better and are not so easily broken. A shed 
covering has the advantage of doing away with re- 
peated handling of boards, paper or canvas. In any 
event the bricks should be covered so that they do 
not vary in degree of dampness. 
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Abs RINITY CHURCH at Newton Center, Mass., is a 

pleasing bit of stonework. The architecture is the 

work of George W. Chickering. It is of the Gothic type 

and represents a dignified example of ecclesiastical 
design for a small frontage. 
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TOWN HALL, WESTON, MASS. 


Bigelow & Wadsworth, Architects 


C. H. Blackall, Architect 
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WILBUR THEATRE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HowtoLayOutaFkrame Roof 


By RICHARD M. VAN GAASBEEK 
Part III 


HE only problem that might trouble the 
mechanic in laying out dormer F is the method 
of finding the plate level. The dormer is 
formed by the intersection of valleys D and E& and 
the sides of the dormer are built up on rafters Nos. 
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70 and 71, making a total width of 63¢ in. Lay in 
the common rafter as shown in Fig. 10. The facia 
is the same as for the main roof, the projection is 1 
in. and the plancher level to plate level is 1 in. 
Develop the plate level in the front view and meas- 
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Dormer U Is Laid Out in This Way 


ure from the point A, corresponding to the inter- 
sections of the center lines on valley D, the run of 
ridge O taken from the layout. This will give the 
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wall line. To the left of the front view, lay in the 
top edge of rafter No. 95, and project the plate level 
over from the front view carrying it out to the edge 
of the wall line. The lines B C D then give the exact 
dimensions of the studs and frame work fastened on 
the top edge of rafter No. 95 to close in the side of 
the dormer. The length of the ridge will be the dis- 
tance from A to E less a deduction of one-half the 
diagonal of valley D. Through this center point 
miter the corner on either side so as to fit into the in- 
tersections of valleys D and E. 
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Layout of Dormer 7 
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Dormer S is laid out similar to dormer R and is 
formed by the intersections of valleys G and H. The 
sides of the dormers are built up on rafters Nos. 30 
and 31, making the total width between walls 103¢ in. 
Lay in the common rafter, as shown in Fig. 11, to 
the same specifications as for dormer R. Develop 
the plate level as shown in the front view and meas- 
ure from the point A, corresponding to the intersec- 
tions of the center lines on valley G, the run of ridge 
L, taken from the layout, which will give the wall 
line. To the left of the front view, lay in the top 
edge of rafter No. 31 and project the plate level over 
from the front view, carrying it out to the edge of the 
wall line. Then the lines B C D give the exact di- 
mensions of the studs and frame work fastened on 
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the top edge of rafter No. 31 to close in the side of 
the dormer. The length of the ridge will be the dis- 
tance from 4 to E less a deduction of one-half the 
diagonal of valley G. Through this center point, 
miter the corner on either side so as to fit into the 
intersections of valleys G and H. 

For Dormer T lay in an elevation of rafter No. 
18 (Fig. 12) using the same specifications as those 
already used and mark the position of header P, 
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taking the run from the layout. Rafters Nos. 18 
and 20 run to the plate and rafters No. 98 stop at 
the header. From this header project the elevation of 
the dormer rafters No. 26, the pitch being 6 in. in 1 
ft. or 74 pitch, the facia %4 in., projection 1 in. and 
the plancher level to plate level 14 in. With the lay- 
outs of the rafters thus developed the measured 
height of the dormer plate above the main plate 
is 7 in. as shown in Fig. 12. The walls of the dorm- 
er are built up on rafters Nos. 18 and 20. The only 
new problem that may puzzle the mechanic is the 
bevel of the dormer rafter to fit on top of the main 
rafter roof. Lay the bevel square on the layout, 
set to the required angle, and apply on the top edge 
of the rafter and mark. 

The most interesting and difficult problem of the 
entire roof is the framing of dormer U, This gives 
an intersection of two roofs of different pitch, the 
gable 1% pitch and the dormer % pitch, and the 
question is, to find the exact position of valley J. 
Lay in the top edge of the side of the hip C, right 
and left, radiating from the intersection of hip C, 
valley J and ridge N (Fig. 13). Develop the side 
view first on the left hand side. Lay in the full 
width of common rafter No. 61, using the same 
specification as for the rafters of the main roof. 
The top edge of the common rafter is in alinement 
with the center line of the hip and, looking at it from 
the side, the top edge of the common rafter is lower 


than the hip owing to the fact that the corner of the 
hip is to be removed in order to bring the top edge 
of the common and center line of the hip in aline- 
ment. 

To find the relative position of the top edge of the 
common rafter, use the rule for backing as shown 
at B (Fig. 13). Measure on a level line, from the 
top edge, one-half the thickness of the stock used 
and gauge a line through the point obtained. Next, 
lay in the side view of the dormer rafter No. 50, 
radiating from the same central point, using the same 
specifications as for dormer T. The distance from 
C to D will then give the height of the dormer plate 
above the main plate level. The problem is now 
to locate the position of valley J, so that the center 
line will intersect with the top edge of dormer rafter 
No. 50. Valley J stops against common rafter No. 
61, corresponding to the wall line, and by locating 
the relative position on the dormer rafter and pro- 
jecting the point over until it intersects rafter No. 
61, the point of intersection is obtained of valley / 
and rafter No. 61. 

Continue the wall line of the dormer up as at E 
(Fig. 13) until it intersects the top edge. Project 
this point over on the plan on the right hand side of 
the layout until it intersects the top edge of the side 
view of rafter No. 61 at F. At right angles project 
the same point until it intersects the plan of rafter 
No. 61 as at G. Connect this point with the inter- 
section of the ridge and hip C as at A. Then AG 


Development of Valley / 


‘is the run of the valley J on the center line. J H is 


the run of common rafter 61, and G A will give the 
height above the wall plate and the run from H. 
Thus the exact intersection of rafter No. 61 and 
valley J can be determined. J K gives the exact 
height of ridge N above the main plate level. The 
header is placed so as to receive the bottom end of 
the dormer rafters. Project the edge of the header 
over until it intersects valley J and by measuring 
from these two points between valleys J on the lay- 
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out the exact length of the header can be determined. 
From this extreme length must be deducted one-half 
the diagonal distance of the valley. Bevel each end 
as shown at L (Fig. 13) on the side of the header. 
The end cut is a hopper butt joint and not square and 
can be developed as shown in Fig. 14. A is bevel L 


taken from Fig. 13 laid out on the side of the stock 
and A B is the thickness of the stock used. Squa ° 
the line B over until it intersects the line A as at C. 


Project this intersection up until it cuts the top edge 


hip and valley and lay in the outside lines of the hip 
and valley, then the distance G H is the exact length 
of the ridge; J gives the bevel against hip C; and J 
gives the bevel against the side of valley J. In laying 
out the valley J first determine the rise in in. per ft. 
and measure the run of the rafter 4 G (Fig. 13) and 
the rise J G. 
Rise b2 
X — = Rise in in. per ft. 
Run 1 


LIST OF RAFTERS WITH RUN AND LENGTHS 


No. of Quantity 57 a 4 5/16 5 10/12 Cripple Rafters 
Rafters of Rafters Runs Lengths Remarks 58 a 1 ahs nq /12 Jack Rafters 
Pairs in. in. 59 1 2 5/16 3 a a 
4 5 2 2 10/12 Jack Rafters 60 1 8 1/4 4 6/12 3 ¥ 
2 4 4 5 8/12 a > 61 1 4 3/16 5 10/12 A Y 
3 3% 6 8 6/12 ES es 32, 1 9 12) 9/12 + “4 
4 3% 8 11 4/12 os *e 63 1 7 9 11/12 ’ : 
5 al 10 14 2/12 Common Rafters 64 a! 5 t A/i2z gs ‘§ 
6 t 10 14 2/12 ee “ 65 1 3 4 3/12 e ay 
7 1 10 14 2/12 ie 66 al 2 2 10/12 Cripple Rafters 
8 pe 10 14 2/12 * < 67 8 4 5 8/12 #6 <s 
9 4 2 2 10/12 Jack Rafters 68 1 2 2 10/12 Jack Rafters 
10 1 4 5 8/12 ee 3 69 af 4 5 8/12 a Hid 
11 1 6 8 6/12 ee i 70 1 6 8 6/12 < “ 
12 1 8 11 4/12 ie ss 71 1 6 8 6/12 ss ae 
13 1 10 14 2/12 ie) ‘g 72 1 4 5 8/12 Cripple Rafters 
14 1 12 17 oe ‘& 73 1 2 2 10/12 I mS 
15 de 14 19 10/12 ve sé 74 i: 6 8 6/12 ue ei 
16 uu 16 22 8/12 be: #s 75 vi 10 14 2/12 My e 
a lyf 1 18 25 6/12 S 76 a | 14 19 10/12 ‘ 44 
18 1 19: 26 11712 Common Rafters GG 1 16 22 8/12 se ad 
19 38 Z 2 10/12 Jack Rafters 78 a 12 Le - 4 
20 20 19 26 11/12 Common Rafters 79 al 8 11 4/12 - # 
21 aii 18 25. 6/12 Jack Rafters 80 1 4 5 8/12 ee ss 
22 1 16 22 8/12 “ os 81 al 2 2 10/12 Jack Rafters 
23 1 14 19 10/12 4 e 82 1 4 5 8/12 eS ‘ 
24 i}. 12 17 ce ‘ 83 7X 6 8 6/12 Co ee 
25 A 10 14 2/12 es ss 84 1 8 ll 4/12 . s 
26 9 12 .- 3/4 AY 4/12 “ ss 85 fi 10 14 2/12 * = 
27 5 % i6 el /12 Cripple Rafters 86 1 10 148 2/12 Common Rafters 
28 1 3 4 3/12 Jack Rafters 87 1 8 11 4/12 Jack Rafters 
29 1 5 tae / te. pS a 88 1 6 8 6/12 st 
30 1 {( 9 11/12 <t * 89 i f ay) ts GP. & se 
31 1 7 9 11/12 cs “ 90 1 2 2 10/12 se ce 
32 1 5 ie 712 s a 91 4 6 1/4 Br /42 Common Rafters 
33 1 3 a BWA: . id 92 2 6 1/4 8 8/12 Jack Rafters 
34 1 4 3/4 6 Cripple Rafters 93 2 4 1/4 5 10/12 Ks Me 
35 1 2 5/16 3 “s as 94 2 2 1/4 3 ss es 
36 1 6. 72 8 8/12 as ge 95 yee 4 3/16 5 10/12 Common Rafters 
37 3 % -T/iG 9 11/12 ae tw 96 2 4 3/16 5 10/12 Yi 4 
38 1 9 12 9/12 Jack Rafters 97 2 3 4 3/12 Jack Rafters 
39 at 7 9 11/12 ce vs 98 9 5 1/4 {f SBIA2 = £ 
40 fi 5 1 yD as A 2 14 1/8 ip Byes} Hip Rafters 
41 1 3 4 3/12 cs es B 1 24 28 7/16 Pt. hip, pt. valley 
42 1 1 375 L*% /12 ts ‘s C 1 26 13/16 HP PAC) Pt. hip, pt. valley 
43 1 2 5/16 5) pias a6 D 1 12 /S To /2 Valley Rafters 
44 gE 38 1/4 4 5/12 SS Ke E 1 9 7/8 Toe P/1G rs “ 
45 1 4 3/16 5 10/12 as sé F 2 path 33 6=—«i1/8 Hip Rafters 
46 1 2 3/4 Sao sie Cripple Rafters G il 19 1/4 29 11/16 Valley Rafters 
47 1 4 3/4 6 Bu ri H 1 14 1/4 anf Bye s a 
48 1 6 3/4 8 10/12 ss cs I 2 9 15/16 10 7/8 y im 
49 1 8 3/4 Lie 8 /t2 H Sf J 1 14 14 Ridge 
50 9 10° 71/8 14 4/12 Jack Rafters K 1 18 18 “4 
51 1 9 hays 12 11/12 Cripple Rafters L a 10 10 “s 
52 1 we. ¥EZs 10) (1/12 Ye oe M 1 9 9 + 
53 1 5 1/8 423/12 ss es N Ni 9 9 M2 
54 1 20/8 4 5/12 « O 1 7 7 “ 
5D 1 4 5/16 5 10/12 te ss Ee 1 16 16 Header 
56 13 CASTS 10 3/12 Jack Rafters Q af 32 82 if 
and square across the top edge as at D. Connect the 4 3/16 12 2 
points thus obtained, cutting on the line A on the side St KS 5 in. per ft. rise. 
of the stock and the line E on the top edge, which 9 15/16 1 10 


will give a perfect fit of the header on either end 
against the valley J. 

To layout ridge N lay in the center lines of hip C 
and valley J as shown in Fig. 15. The distance A H 
is the run of the ridge taken from the lay out. From 
the center lines measure one-half the thickness of the 


on 


Set the fence and the square so that 5.2” rise on 
the tongue and 12” run on the blade coincide, mark- 
ing on the tongue for all plumb cuts and on the blade 
for all level cuts. Take the run of the rafter from 
the development as shown in Fig. 13, measuring 
from the outside of the common rafter No. 61 to the 
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intersection of hip C, ridge N and valley J. With 
the fence thus set produce the first plumb line to the 
extreme right F (Fig. 16). Measure from this line 
on a level line the run of the rafter and produce an- 


other plumb line 4, the extreme length. From the 


extreme length must be deducted one-half the di- 
agonal of hip C, A B (Fig. 15). Measure in from 
line A (Fig. 16) this distance and produce a plumb 
line; square across the top edge and locate the cen- 
ter point. To find the bevel for a proper fit against 
hip C, square the point G (Fig. 15), across until it 
cuts the center line of valley J as at C. Measure 
the distance B C, and transfer this distance on the 
layout (Fig. 16) measuring from the line B and 
produce another plumb line. Connect through the 
center as shown on the top view (Fig. 16). To 
complete the bottom, deduct the diagonal distance 
of common rafter No. 61 as E F (Fig. 15). 

From the extreme length, as at F (Fig. 16), de- 
duct this distance and square across the top edge 
and locate the center point. Square the outside 
edge of the rafter across until it cuts the center line 


as at D (Fig. 15) and measure the distance D E. 
From £ (Fig. 16) produce another plumb line equal 
to D E (Fig. 15) and connect through the center 
as shown on the top view (Fig. 16). Cut on the 
angle on the plumb cut D for the bottom cut and on 
the angle on the plumb cut C for the top cut. 

The most important rafters of the roof have now 
been considered and the following tables have been 
prepared to assist the reader in checking up his 
work. Measure the runs on the plan and see if they 
correspond with measurements listed, lay the rafter 
out with the steel square and check up the length 
before making deductions with the lengths listed in 
the tables. These measurements are all taken on a 
center line and are extreme lengths without any 
deductions, ; 

The woodworking department of Pratt Institute 
is glad to have builders, architects or owners submit 
irregular, unusual roof plans from which a model 
can be built. In this way the proportions and con- 
struction are studied before the actual job is started. 


Heating Systems Analyzed 


Continuing From Our April Issue the Discussion on Heating the Small 
House, There is Here Presented An Account of Vapor-Vacuum-Pressure 
and Hot Water Systems and Their Adaptability to Various Types of Buildings 


By W R. EATON 


HE vapor-vacuum-pressure system is adapted 
ap to the usual home, and to larger buildings. It 

can be used wherever steam can be used, 
although it may not always be advisable. 

Water at sea level must be brought to 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit before it will boil. On a high mountain 
top it begins to boil before that heat is reached. The 
difference is due to the fact that there is less atmos- 
pheric pressure on the height. Obviously, if the 
regular atmospheric pressure could be reduced or 
removed, water would boil anywhere at a lesser tem- 
perature than 212 degrees. 

By watching a kettle, you will observe that vapor 
arises long before the water actually boils. It is hot 
vapor—not as intensely hot as live steam, but con- 
taining a formidable amount of heat. It will warm 
the air noticeably. 

The vapor-vacuum-pressure heating system is 
based on these two natural facts. By a simple 
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method all air-pressure is removed from the whole 
system of boiler, pipes and radiators. . 

Owing to this vacuum, vapor circulates through 
the house as soon as the boiler begins to heat the 
water. In mild days this vapor-circulation is quite 
sufficient to warm the house. 

When steam is made it circulates quickly because 
it has no resistance from air in the pipes and radia- 
tors and this again makes fuel economy. The steam 
is carried to the tops of the radiators, while the air 
and water, formed when the steam condenses, are 
conducted away through small return pipes at the 
bottom. This method eliminates air valves entirely. 
In addition, the vacuum eliminates water-hammer 
and all noise incident to the encounter of steam with 
air. Noiselessness is one of the valuable features of 
this system. 

Radiators and piping for this system are no larger 
than those required for steam. It is exceedingly 
easy to operate, requiring little attention. Heat 
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is retained after the fires are banked for the night, 
and increased heat circulates quickly in the morning 
as soon as the drafts are opened. 

It develops practically the same heat as steam at 
212 deg. F., with a coal-consumption corresponding 
to a temperature less than even the 160 degrees re- 
quired for hot water heating. It stands between 
these two systems in point of initial cost of installa- 
tion. 


axel 


Typical Layout for Vapor-Vacuum-Pressure System 


Hor Water HEATING 

Hot water heating systems are adapted more to 
office and other buildings than homes. 

This system requires larger pipes and radiators 
than steam, but the hot water circulates with a lesser 
degree of heat (160 degrees as against 212 degrees 
for steam). This makes it an investment that pays 
dividends in saved fuel. 

The water circulates as soon as it is sufficiently 
heated to expand. This expansion drives it from the 
boiler through the pipes and into the radiators, which 
are practically the same in appearance as steam 
equipment. 

The circulation is continual because as the water 
cools, it passes through return pipes to the boiler to 
be heated again. 

Hot water heating begins as soon as fuel gen- 
erates effective heat. It has power. It delivers a 
large percentage of burned coal in actual useful 


warmth. It is as easy to operate as steam. Correct 
boiler rating, adequate pipe and radiator area, con- 
tact of large heating surface with the fire and provi- 
sions for unimpeded circulation are imperative. 


BorLer Is HEART OF THE PLANT 


As in steam heating, the boiler is the heart of these 
types of heating plant. Fuel-economy and _ fuel- 
results depend on its design and construction. 

A hot water heating system would be considered 
very expensive for some types of homes, but in some 
cases the greater economy of fuel actually over- 
shadows the first cost. 

The rated ability of the boiler is based on tests, 
evaporating so many pounds of water into steam ina 
certain given number of hours with so many pounds 
of coal. It is obvious that an economical boiler is 
one that can make a large amount of steam with a 
small consumption of coal in a given time. To do 
this, a boiler must be designed and constructed mo:t 
scientifically, and an important part of the design is 
the correct proportion of heating surface to grate 
area. 

Ratings are technically expressed in square feet 
of radiation. These indicate the power of the boiler, 
because they show the amount of pipes and radiators 
to which the boiler must furnish an adequate warmth. 


Figuring a Foundation 


HOUSE foundation that is to be 1 foot thick, 10 
feet high, 25 feet wide and 40 feet long would be 
figured as 1 x 10 x 23 = 230 for the short wall and 
1 x 10 x 40 = 400 for the long wall. The reason for 
using 23 as the building length of the short wall is 
that if the long wall is figured the full length, its 
thickness will of course lessen the length of the short 
wall one foot at each end. As there are two short 
walls and two long ones, the totals of 230 and 400 
would be doubled, giving 1260 cubic feet, from 
which should be deducted space occupied by doors 
and windows. If there are two doors measuring 7 
x 3, and six windows measuring 3 x 2, there would 
bea dediuctionofh97 x3 x 1x2 42 plus 3 x2 x1 
x 6 = 36; a total of 78 cubic feet. In estimating 
height of walls, of course, the distance that the foot- 
ings or foundations go into the ground must be taken 
into account, and if the footings are thicker than the 
above-ground wall—as they sometimes are—it is 
better to calculate their volume separately. 
Where concrete has a curved surface, such as a 
road, the mean, or average, thickness can be taken. 
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Fig. 1. Rough Pencil Sketch Made on the Job 


Fig. 2. Drawing Worked Up from Pencil Sketch 


Remodeling with Wallboard 


Hints on Making Estimates, Lining Up Prospects and Getting Business 
By L. H. HARVEY 


T is evident that the builder who is familiar with 
the possibilities of wallboard, from both a prac- 
tical and decorative standpoint, is prepared to do 

a good business in repair and remodeling. Wallboard 
work is more plentiful than ever for the builder who 
understands how to develop orders for this kind of 
reconstruction. 

A steady and paying amount of such business is 
within the grasp of every builder who makes a con- 
certed effort for this branch of repair and remodel- 
ing construction. While quite a little wallboarding 
has already come to most carpenter-contractors in the 
natural course of events, it is only a small part of 


Interior of Remodeled Room 
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the wallboard jobs that can be had by the builder 
who puts forth a systematic effort for this work. 

Contractors who have become wallboard special- 
ists have found it comparatively easy to obtain plenty 
of wallboard work by making themselves familiar 
with those facts about wallboarding that an owner us- 
ually wants to get straight in his mind before giving 
the word to go ahead. Wallboarding is now in 
greater demand, but there are also more builders 
who are looking for such work than in any past sea- 
son. The successful builder, therefore, will be, the 
one who is prepared to make an intelligent drive for 
wallboard business. He should be able to tell what a 
wallboard job will cost. He should 
know how quickly it can be done. 
Finally, he should be familiar with the 
decorative possibilities of wallboard so 
that he can give the owner a good idea 
of what the finished result will be. 

To figure the cost of the work not 
only must the number of square feet 
be known, but also the decorative trim, 
mouldings, baseboard, headers or extra 
studding are required. These figures 
can not be obtained accurately without 
a sketch of the panel design of the 
finished room. Laying out a panel 
design may seem rather difficult but 
it is simple enough if the scheme out- 
lined here is followed. 

Fig. 1 is a rough pencil outline show- 
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ing the dimensions of the room that are required to 
lay out the panel design. This sketch can be made 
at the job on any handy piece of paper. This rough 
plan is really only a memorandum and is made from 
the floor dimensions which are usually the same as 
the ceiling. Facing north, draw the north wall, 
putting in all windows, doors or other openings and 
irregularities. Do the same plan for the other walls 
indicating the dimensions in the same manner. 
With this information the panel plan can be worked 
out at the first favorable opportunity. This has been 
done in Fig. 2, using a scale of one-quarter inch to 
the foot. The panel arrangement is then sketched in 
(Fig. 4), showing the quantity and size of the wall- 
board panels needed and giving the basis for figuring 
the lineal feet of trim and mouldings necessary. 
Each builder’s experience will enable him to figure 
the labor charge. The amount and cost of paint and 
stain that will be needed is estimated. An estimate 
that should be within at least 5 per cent. of the ulti- 
mate cost of the job will be obtained in this way. 
How this is done is shown by comparing the model 
estimate with the panel plan worked out in Fig. 4. 
These are not present day prices but will serve as an 
example. When presenting such an estimate to the 


ESTIMATE FOR REMODELING LIVING ROOM WITH 


WALLBOARD. 
Wallboard Feet 
Bight 32x84" paheisaeaeie exes. oso 4: 149 1/3 
‘Lhreé 48x72° paneisewenes, heidi 1 
“Tiyor 48x84" op anelsmerrs seteveres tele es aie 56 
Pwo: 48x108% toagelsery dee «05 tues 72 
Two, 48x120/opavelstameas se. fs are 80 
Nine 438x144 panelfee accents ys se 432 
961 1/3 
@4c.afoot $38.44 
Trim 
400 feet 474” by 46” @ $48 per M.............005. 19.20 
90 feet of 4” sprung moulding at $52 per M........ 4.68 
60 feet baseboard 9” @ $60 per M............... 3.60 
Nails 
4 Tha: Rat headin den pet iO pe ruck «scone mdm nar 40 
2 lbs: wife ubEaden@uml oc Bp ele Diner tai tats mies teine es 30 
Paint 
Flat cream for ceiling and frieze, 2 gallons for two- 
coat work @ $5.75 per, Pallonin. caves cee ee esse. 7.50 
One coat of flat tan, one gallon @ $3.75............ 3.75 
Two quarts glazing or blending liquid @ $4.00 per 
Pallanic i: cg mie aa rants oceanic scandens « 2.00 
Mottling colors (burnt sienna, raw sienna and 
yellow. ochre matssGc seaCir yt. .1 «kb os: ee «eines oes 1.50 
Labor 
Three days carpenter labor @ $5.50 per day........ 16.50 
Day and a half painting @ $4.50 per day.......... 6.75 
Total mei eee ee co iavalteras oie eutdels a's $104.62 


Final Drawing Which Accompanies the Proposal to the Client 
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prospect show him an attractive, practical panel 
scheme for his rooms. This will go a long way 
toward convincing him that the work should be done. 
This has been done in Fig. 5, which shows the com- 
pleted room carried out according to the panel plan 
and estimate. Many a house owner does not realize 
how wallboard can be used in his particular rooms, 
but when you present a panel scheme and exact esti- 
mate he sees just how the work can be done and his 
confidence rises not only in wallboard, but in the man 
who is to put it up. It is not necessary to bea drafts- 
man or have any special ability at drawing to make 
these panel plans and estimates. 

Some contractors endeavor to estimate wallboard- 
ing by taking the total area of a room and give a price 
on the basis of so much per foot. 

Such a method does not do justice to any of the 
parties involved. On many jobs it is too high. On 
others, where more preliminary preparation is neces- 
sary or unforeseen conditions have to be provided 
for, the contractor loses money. 

As an example, suppose a 12x12 ceiling is to be 
covered with wallboard. It has 144 sq. ft., which 
would cost on the area basis $28, if figured at 20 
cents per sq. ft. When laid out according to a panel 
plan the material cost is, say, $9.96, the labor, $10 and 
the paint, $3, or a total of $22.96, which is $5.04 less 
than what the job would cost on the area basis. In 
this case plain stripping was used, but if a beamed 
ceiling had been called for the cost would easily have 


risen beyond the $28 figure. The owner has a better 
impression that you are giving him a square price if 
you present a detailed estimate than if you base your 
figure on a square-foot basis. Moreover, the builder 
is not taking any chances himself. 


How to Get Prospects INTERESTED 


To get prospects interested to the point where they 
will want a figure on their rooms, make up a list of 
possible users. That list should contain the names of 
house owners who have never put their attics into a 
serviceable condition and who have old houses that 
could be brought up-to-date by a thorough room re- 
storation. ‘There are‘also business places in town, 
stores that need new ceilings, window backgrounds, 
built-in offices, partitions, or other extra rooms for 
clerical work, displays, or storage purposes. 

Manufacturers will furnish timely folders and 
other helps that would be of interest to the men on 
the list. These folders should be placed in their 
hands, either by mail, or during a personal talk. A 
few minutes spent daily in talking to members on the 
list keeps up interest and furnishes new prospects. 
Manufacturers will furnish upon request a set of ac- 
tual photographs of good wallboard jobs. These al- 
ways arouse a keener interest if shown at the time 
the panel plan and estimate are presented. 

There is a lot of remodeling work for the carpen- 
ter-contractor who goes after the business in the right 
way and makes his proposition a little more interest- 
ing to the prospect than his competitor. 


An Economically Planned Bungalow 


(Continued from page 25) 


cellent wardrobe, each of the other two sleeping 
rooms possesses a roomy closet, in the hall is a linen 
closet, off one corner of the living room is a closet 
for wraps, the dining room contains a good buffet, 
and the kitchen is equipped with a draught cooler- 
closet and much drawer and shelf room, besides the 
customary sink. 

The interior woodwork is of pine throughout. In 
the living room and dining room it is finished in light 
gray enamel, and elsewhere in white paint and 
enamel. Hardwood flooring is used in the living 
room, dining room and front bed room, as well as in 
the hall, and the walls of these three rooms are pa- 


pered, while those of the two other bed rooms are 
tinted. The walls of the bath room and kitchen are 
finished to a height of about six feet with a smooth, 
hard plaster coat which is enameled like the wood- 
work, and their floors are of pine covered with lino- 
leum. The living-room fireplace has a mantel of 
brick and wood, attractively designed. 

The house has no basement, although one might 
have been very easily provided, with a stairway 
thereto off the rear entry porch. The heating plant 
consists of built-in gas radiators. The bungalow is 
located in Long Beach, Cal., and was designed by 
W. E. Allen, of Los Angeles. 
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E ITHER of the above plans may be used with this 
roomy little bungalow, and either one will be 
found unusually compact and complete. The placing of 
the walk at one side provides an expanse of lawn that 
forms a pleasant feature. For a modest subject this 
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little home has been given thoughtful care and reveals 
a pride of ownership in its well-kept grounds. The fine 
array of plant life here is a valuable artistic asset. 
‘Imagine it without these and see how bare it would 
look for all its modern conveniences. 
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BRICK COTTAGE OF H. A. SCHROEDER, 


Elmhurst, Ill. 
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First Floor Plan 


AR HIS two-family house at 
Paterson, N. J., was designed 
by Charles H. Benjamin. 

The foundation walls are of 
concrete, with stucco finish 
above grade. 

Exterior walls are of 2”x4” 
studs, sheathed and finished with 
clapboards on lower portion and 
shingled above. Roof is covered 
with slate. Gutters and leaders 
are of galvanized iron. The 
chimney is of brick, with fire 
clay flue linings. 

All the rooms have chestnut 
trim with natural finish except- 
ing living room in second story, 
which has birch trim, mahogany 
finished. All doors are of birch, 
with two panels, excepting one 
bed room closet door in each 
story, which is glazed with 
mirror, full height. 

Floors are of comb-grained 
yellow pine. Dining room walls 
are paneled 5x6” high and finish- 
ed with plate shelf. Walls of 
living room, dining room and 
hall of each story are decorated 
with paper; all other rooms are 
finished with flat paint. Each 
story contains six large rooms 
and bath, with ample closet 
space. 

All plumbing fixtures are of 
modern type, with hot and cold 
water connections. Wash trays 
and separate steam heaters are 
provided in the basement. 
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Vie HOUSES are in great demand 

today. The present example accommodates four 
families. Each apartment is fully exposed to the light, 
and its simple plan meets the necessary requirements. 
Similar types are a desirable improvement in every 
small community. 
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Pres Tita Me. PUAN: “SECOND FL@KR PLAN: 


HOUSE of James Warburton, Jr., Paterson, N. J. 

Charles H. Benjamin, architect. The spacious 

rooms are arranged to secure maximum convenience. 
The layout is symmetrical and logically planned. 
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HOUSE OF DONALD WHALING, KEENE, N. H. 
Harold E. Mason, Architect 


Review ot Building Market 


Structural Steel Follows Earlier Drop of Other Materials. 


Small Construc- 


tion Work and Home Building Under Way. Larger Work Held Up 
for Possible Reductions in Freight Rates, Labor and Taxes, 
But This Process Is Expected to Be Slow 


RICE readjustments are still common in the build- 
ing material market and the most interesting de- 
velopment the past month was the reduction of 

$7 a ton in steel, which was announced April 12 by the 
United States Steel Corporation. Structural steel is now 
being sold about on\the same price basis by all mills, in- 
cluding the so-called “independents,” and as a result of 
the drop in price, many large construction projects, 
which were held up for months, are now going ahead. 
The drop in steel, however, had no effect upon small 
house construction, for only in rare cases is steel used 
in this class of work. While steel is one of the basic 
building materials, it was 

not the main factor which 


caused a reduction in 
building material prices. 
it (was. more. or ess 


“dragged down” by other 
materials, which had de- 


creased in price weeks be- Meet: eee ‘ 7 
fore the break in steel. 3 x 4 Spruce, M ft, 
In the lumber division, 3 : ad Ae M fod 
for instance, cypress, 2 x 8 Spruce, M ft. 
which was held up er Spruce, M ft. J 
entirely too high in com- 2 x 12 Spruce, M ft 
parison with competitive oe ae feos. pa 
woods, has receded from Shelving 


$10 to $20 a thousand feet 
during the past month, and 
eastern spruce has also 
softened about $10, but 
these woods were too 
high when compared with 
yellow pine, North Caro- 
lina pime and Douglas fir, 
their chief competitiors. 
Some items of yellow pine, notably flooring and com- 
mon boards, on the other hand, have stiffened in 
value, and the yellow pine market, as a whole, is 
on a firmer basis today than it has been at any 
time this year. The same may be said of North 
Carolina pine. Douglas fir is growing in strength, but 
on account of conditions at the mills on the Pacific coast 
fir is selling on a wide range of prices. When shipments 
are secured by water the prices paid are considerably 
under what is recognized as the “market level,’ but 
these instances are rare and apply only to large dealers 
who are equipped to handle lumber in cargo lots. Much 
lumber today is moving to consuming markets by water 
and more will be diverted from rail routes as coastwise 
water rates are reduced. Water shipments, however, are 
necessarily confined to seaboard points, but these in- 
clude the New York Metropolitan district—the largest 
lumber-consuming territory in the world—and New 
England, which also consumes great volumes. 

There has been a slight softening in other depart- 
ments of the building material market, notably in Port- 
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land cement, which was reduced 60 cents a barrel by 
the manufacturers two weeks ago. This reduction was 
caused by the decrease in the price of bags at 15 cents 
each. Plate and window glass are weaker. Wire glass 
dropped about 2 per cent. during April. Glass manufac- 
turers, however, state emphatically that the bottom of 
the market has been reached and they confidently be- 
lieve prices will be advanced before the end of the sum- 
mer. Indications now are that present prices will pre- 
vail for several months... Common brick is wholesaling 
about $1 cheaper than a month ago, but the producers of 
this product also maintain that the price will go no low- 
er. There has been little 
or no change in common 
hydrated lime and finish- 
ing lime, finishing plaster 
or dry mortar during the 
past month, and it appears 
now that the market on 
these products will remain 


Se A CORTE Cee cre $60.00 steady for some time to 
come. Paints and var- 

Shot et ee eee 62.50 nishes are slightly 
70,00 stronger than they were 

5 coy Se LUG Mies 2 MEANY ¢ 5 2 72.50 during the early part of 
Gi aan e459 2 as 00 April, and’ linseed oil’ and 
120.00 turpentine are showing a 

BOPP, SMA SCAS US ois ges Koln 21.00 better tone, but there is 
Ayes PEE 3.50 little change in prices 
4.90 actually paid. Hollow tile 

ag has receded slightly in 

575 value, but there has been 

Mere Pune cian Ts 5 eae 1.00 no serious break in the 


market, and none is looked 
for. 
But in the building ma- 


terial industry business has “turned the corner.” The 
improvement has started. It is proceeding slowly, 
but it has started. Small construction is under 


way in every of the country, except possibly in a few 
New England cities, where building trade strikes have 
temporarily checked everything, and now that steel 
prices have come down large construction will be re- 
sumed. Some has already been started. 

Everyone knows that the price of building materials 
today is not the cause of inactive building, and here “in- 
active” is used because building activity is not up to 
normal for this period of the year. The essential fac- 
tors in the trade today are a downward revision of 
freight rates, lower wages in the building trades and a 
reduction in taxes. These must be adjusted before build- 
ing will proceed full steam ahead. The railroads and 
the Government are now working on a plan for reducing 
freight rates; Congress is trying to reduce taxes through 
the “tariff on imports” route, and in hundreds of cities 
and towns throughout the country efforts are being 
made to reduce building labor costs. 


A New Refrigerator Door 


N outside refrigerator door can often be built 

into the kitchen for the use of the iceman. 
This door leads into another door in the back of a 
refrigerator 
which sets in the 
pantry, next to 
the kitchen and 
saves consider- 
able inconveni- 
ence and extra 
time and labor in 
handling ice. All 
of this work is 
thus saved by the 
foresight of the 
builder and home 
owner and at a 
very small extra 
cost for altera- 
tions. This idea 
can be used in any house with good results. 
The food cannot be reached from the outside, 
and the ice man has simply to open the door and 


put the ice where it belongs, closing the door after 
him. 


View from Outside of House 


Automatic Drill and Grinder Stop 
aes Wodack portable drill is a motor driven drill 
using either alternating or direct current and 
automatically stops when not in use. This is due to 
the fact that the current contact functions through a 
spring lever in the handle which is released as soon as 
the pressure of the operator’s grip is removed, much 
on the same order as the valve on a pneumatic ham- 
mer or on the same principle as the “dead man” grip 
controller used by some elevated railway systems. 

In addition to the drill, the Wodack Electric Tool 
Corporation are manufacturing a portable grinder 
equipped with the same novel style of control. These 
grinders are made in three sizes, depending on the 
wheel capacity. 

Both tools are fitted with Wodack Universal 
Motors. The casings are made of high grade alum- 
inum and SKF ball bearings are used throughout. 
This motor is built to stand severé service. 


New Devices of Interest to 
Builders 
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Improved Method of Installing 


Meters 


DEVICE being used in many of the houses now 
A under construction provides for installing elec- 
tric meters in a very advantageous way. By this ar- 
angement, meters are set in the exterior wall of the 
house, facing outward ; when the meter is to be read 
by the public service company’s employe, he has no 
occasion to come inside the house or make his pres- 
ence known in any way, but reads the meter from 
the outside. 


The time and trouble-saving features of this 
method are at once apparent, and are not lessened by 
disadvantages of any sort. The cost is not excessive 
if the boxes are built in when the house is erected. 


Such meter boxes eliminate many objectionable 
conditions; save basement-space which the meters 
would ordinarily occupy and protect the meters 
against accident that might have troublesome results. 
The manufacturers, Donley Brothers, Cleveland, say 


Reading a Meter from Outside the House 


that these advantages impress householders so strong- 
ly that installations are often made in houses already 
built—the owners being willing to incur extra trouble 
and some labor-expense in order to do away with the 
nuisance which accompanies meters placed in the 
basement. 


Answers to Inquiries 


ARCHITECT’S RIGHT TO PAY FOR SKETCHES 


Our firm contemplates legal proceedings to collect 
payment for sketches made for a hospital building. 
Those sketches were made about the time this country 
entered into war with Germany and owing to the then 
business conditions and uncertainties the matter was 
dropped until last Spring when the project was again 
revived. We at once asserted our claim to be either 
paid for our sketches or employed to complete the 
working plans, but were met by the refusal of the Hos- 
pital Board either to pay at the usual, that is, American 
Institute of Architects rate for sketches or to employ 
us to complete the plans. They did make us an offer 
of settlement at a figure which we cannot consider. 

To make our position absolutely clear to you we 
would say that a member of our firm made a trip of in- 
spection in company with the president, secretary, and 
one or two other members of the Board, following 
which we prepared rough sketches and one-eighth scale 
mounted drawings of plans and elevations and made es- 
timates of cost of the proposed building. These 
sketches were made with the knowledge and consent of 
the Board and we consulted with the building com- 
mittee while making them and the) were finally ex- 
plained at a meeting of the Hospital Association. No 
objection was made to our work at any time. When 
it appeared evident that the work would be indefinitely 
postponed, we requested the Hospital Board to ap- 
prove the sketches, which they did and notified us in 
writing to that effect, and on this understanding we 
agreed not to press our claim for compensation until 
the building project should again be revived. 

During the time that has elapsed since the sketches 
were made and the revival of the project the president 
of the Board has resigned, the old secretary has died 
and new officers have taken their places. We have con- 
sulted an attorney to look into the matter but it seems 
quite difficult to find court decisions in point and it 
occurred to us that in view of the fact that your maga- 
zine has from time to time been giving court decisions 
relative to architects’ fees, etc., that there might be in 
your office a collection of citations to cases in point. 
We are anxious to establish in court that we are en- 
titled to the fees fixed by the American Institute of 
Architects for such work as we have done in this matter 
and anything you can do for us along the line re- 
quested will be greatly appreciated. I would say that 
I have been a subscriber to your valuable journal and 
have taken it for some twenty years.—E. F. S., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Answer.—Your firm’s right to compensation in this 
case rests solely on fundamental principles of contract 
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law. And in applying these principles, the test of your 
right to recover is the mutual understanding between 
your firm and the hospital association. Incidentally 
questions may arise as to whether the hospital board 
and building committee acted within the scope of 
authority conferred upon them by the association. 

Below we quote an authoritative statement of the law 
governing cases of this kind as it has been settled by 
numerous decisions of the highest courts of the several 
states. The cases cited in the article quoted from will 
furnish your attorney a dependable guide as to the law 
governing your case. 

The first important question that suggests itself to 
our mind is whether you were unconditionally em- 
ployed to do the work that your firm did. The next 
question arising is what understanding there was, if 
any, as to the basis of your compensation; and the third 
important point is whether the association expressly 
or impliedly authorized your firm’s employment or rati- 
fied the action of the board or building committee in 
retaining you. A further important phase of the con- 
troversy may turn on the exact nature of the under- 
standing you had concerning not pressing your claim 
until the building project should again be revived. 

But the facts stated in your letter strongly tend to 
show that you have an enforceable claim against the 
hospital association for the reasonable value of your 
services based on the charges fixed by the American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

The more important rules of law governing an archi- 
tect’s right to compensation are summed up in 5 Corpus 
Juris 260-262, 264-265, as follows: 

“Where a person employed as an architect to fur- 
nish a plan, performs such service, he is entitled to re- 
muneration therefor, if the plan is made in accordance 
with the directions of the owner. But the right of the 
architect to compensation depends on the existence of 
a contract between him and the owner for the services 
in preparing the plans, and he cannot recover for serv- 
ices voluntarily rendered unless they are accepted; nor 
can he recover for specifications prepared in violation 
of the law, unless directed by the owner to prepare 
them; nor can he recover if, through his negligence, 
the plans furnished are grossly defective, or of no 
value to the owner. An architect’s right to compen- 
sation is not affected by the fact that he subsequently 
becomes the contractor; but, in the absence of an agree- 
ment to that effect, a builder is uot entitled to charge 
for a plan which he prepares and attaches to the speci- 
fications as explantory thereof. 

“In cases of agency in the employment of an architect 
the principal may be bound for the architect’s com- 
pensation, although the agent had no authority ‘to 
accept the plans, but only cause them to ‘be prepared. 
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“A contract to prepare plans and specifications and 
superintend the erection of the structure for a fixed 
price is an entire one, and recovery cannot be had. for 
a performance of part of the contract without a. per- 
formance of the other part, or a sufficient excuse for 
the non-performance. Where, however, the different 
items are provided for separately, with specified prices 
for each, the contract is severable and recovery may 
be had for performance of one item, although it cannot 
be had for the others. 

“Tf an architect prepares plans and specifications 
for a building pursuant to an unconditional order or 
direction of the owner, but without any express agree- 
ment as to compensation, he is entitled to recover the 
reasonable value of the services rendered, whether the 
plans are used or not, as where the owner abandons 
his intention to build, or stops work on the plans before 
they are completed. 

“Where the contract so provides, the architect’s right 
to compensation may be dependent upon the plans and 
specifications submitted by him being satisfactory to 
the employer or approved by him, or upon the acquisi- 
tion by the employer of the property designed to be 
improved, or upon the ultimate determination of the 
employer to build in accordance with the plans sub- 
mitted; or it may be dependent upon some other con- 
dition or contingency. 

“Sometimes architects are invited to submit plans for 
a building, subject to the condition that any and all 
plans submitted may be rejected, and where the plans 
are to be submitted subject to approval, and several 
have been submitted and rejected, the employer is jus- 
tified in procuring plans elsewhere, and need wait no 
longer on the first architect. 

“The allowance of a fixed percentage or commission 
on the cost of the building or work is the usual, fair, 
and reasonable method of remuneration, especially 
where the contract so provides. Where the architect's 
commission for preparing plans and specifications is 
to be based upon the total cost of the structure he is 
entitled to the specified percentage on the actual cost 
of the structure, although, by reason of changes ordered 
by the owner, the actual cost exceeds the amount orig- 
inally specified, and the owner cannot reduce the 
amount of such fees by terminating the architect’s em- 
ployment before the structure is completed; and, fur- 
thermore, the architect is entitled to his commission, in 
case of a change of plans, only on the actual cost, 
although it less than the cost originally contemplated. 
If the percentage is to be on the “estimated cost,” it 
will be held to mean the reasonable cost of a building 
erected according to the plans and specifications, and 
a usage among the architects will not entitle him to 
be paid a percentage based on his own estimates. 

“Where the contract is silent on the subject the archi- 
tect will be entitled to a reasonable compensation, and 
in such a case the customary charges of architects for 
similar services, as well as other facts and circum- 
stances of the case, may be considered in determining 
what is a reasonable charge.” 


Decisions 


TO WHAT DEDUCTION IS OWNER ENTITLED 
FOR DEFECTIVE WORK? 

In many cases where a building contractor has failed 

to strictly perform his contract, by constructing parts 

of the work in defective condition, an allowance to 


the owner will be found to be the same whether based 
on the cost of replacing the defective parts or on a 
difference in the value of the building, as actually con- 
structed and as it should have been built. 

But, as decided by the Indiana Appellate Court in the 
recent case of Jones et al. vs. Springer et al., 123 North- 
eastern Reporter, 816, the computation ordinarily 
should be made on the basis of the cost of making the 
defective work good. In this case, which was brought 
to recover damages for defective performance of a 
building contract, the court said: . 

“The case was tried on the theory that the measure 
of damages is the reasonable cost of altering the de- 
fective parts of the house so as to make them conform 
to the plans and specifications. Defendants (the con- 
tractor and his surety) contend that the correct meas- 
ure of damages is the difference between the value of 
the house as it is and what its value would be if con- 
structed according to the plans and specifications. It is 
averred in the complaint that the house was defective 
in that the roof leaked, the cement floor of the base- 
ment was of such poor quality that it had no strength 
and was easily broken, the steps were crooked, the 
mantel was not level, etc. Under the facts of the case, 
the court did not err as to the measure of damages.” 


“SATISFACTORY TO THE 
OWNER?” 


In a recent case (Bruner vs. Hegyi, 183 Pacific Re- 
porter, 369), the California District Court of Appeal 
applies the well-settled rule of law that a construc- 
tion contract requiring performance to the “satisfac- 
tion” of the owner presupposes that the owner is 
going to be satisfied with a reasonably careful and 
skillful performance of the contractor’s agreements. 

Plaintiff contracted to‘set tile work in place in de- 
fendant’s house, on condition that the “work must be 
satisfactory to the owner.” Plaintiff installed the best 
quality of tile in a good, workmanlike manner. After- 
wards, but through no defect in workmanship or ma- 
terial, but probably because of expansion or contrac- 
tion of the building, became checked or “crazed.” De- 
fendant thereupon became “dissatified” and refused to 
pay the full contract price. Affirming judgment in 
favor of plaintiff, the court says: 

“There are cases that hold that, where the contract 
requires the work to be done to the satisfaction of 
the person contracting for it, and the work is of a 
kind that involves fancy, taste, sensibility, or judgment, 
and no benefit passes under the contract unless the 
work be accepted, as where, for illustration, a portrait 
is to be painted, the promisee’s refusal to pay for the 
work cannot be called in question, provided only that 
his refusal is in good faith and not from mere caprice. 
In cases of that character, the question is not whether 
the one complaining of the work ought to be satis- 
fied, but solely as to the good faith of the dissatisfac- 
tion alleged. Where, however, as in this case, the work 
contracted for goes into a building, the fruits of the © 
labor of the contractor being retained by the owner, 
the rule is that a stipulation in the contract to per- 
form to the satisfaction of the owner calls for only 
such performance as is satisfactory to a reasonable 
person. It is sufficient if the contractor completes his 
work in accordance with the contract, in such manner 
that the owner, as a reasonable man, ought to be sat- 
isfied with it.” 


WHEN IS WORK 
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BUILDING AGE 


MODERN 
GARAGE 
OWNERS 


The Hanger operates on 


a swivel and turns on the The No. 27 Latch has no 
track without sticking or complicated parts to get 
SPRL. binding in any way. out of order. 


FOUR REASONS WHY 


1— These hangers enable doors to slide and swing 
with ease, thus saving strength and energy. 


2— The adjustable features of National Door Hangers 
are designed to overcome the rising and swelling 
of floors and make doors weather tight, thus 
eliminating worry about weather effects. 


3— By means of a flexible hinge joint the door is 
protected from vibration. This lengthens the life 
of the door and assures greater service. 


4— Simplicity in design makes National Door 
Hangers fool-proof and easy to operate. 


Try some on your next job. You will soon find 
that nothing else will do. 
Write for booklet, 


“National Garage Hardware” 
and mention dealer's name. 


NATIONAL MFG. COMPANY 


STERLING, ILL. 


Please mention ButtptInc Acre when writing to advertisers. 
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PERFORMANCE SERVICE DEPENDABILITY 
N-A-T-I-O-N-A-L D-O-O-R H-A-N-G-E-R-S 


497. Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill., have 
their April booklet on Doorways ready. It contains 
short articles on vanishing French Doors, Multifold 
Windows for Springtime, Warehouse Doors and Ef- 
ficiency and the usual departmental items. 


498. Curtis Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. An un- 
usually interesting series of booklets has been prepared 
by this company covering a wide range of topics of 
value to builders and carpenters—and home owners. 
They relate more specifically to woodworking and 
places throughout the house where wood is effectively 
employed. Stairs, windows, door frames, entrances, 
built-in furniture and other topics are described and 
illustrated. 

499. Okonite Insulated Wire and Cable. The Oko- 
nite Company, Passaic, N. J. Handbook illustrating 
and describing the Okonite insulation manufactured by 
this company. Some excellent technical information 
dealing with the subject of insulation is contained. 


500. Old European Slate Roofs. Knickerbocker 
Slate Corporation, New York City. Attractive booklet 
describing the advantages and beauty of slate roofs. 
The various color schemes that can be obtained are 
given. Photographs of buildings on which slate roofs 
can be found are shown. 


501. Wissler Patented Level. A Transit and Level 
Combined in One Instrument. Wissler Instrument Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Descriptive folder featuring especially 
the Wissler Patented Builder’s Level, also the complete 
line of transits, levels, etc., made by this concern for 
architects, contractors, surveyors and engineers. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on buying guaranteed instru- 
ments direct from the Wissler factory at attractive 
prices. 


502. Murphy Door Beds. Murphy Door Bed Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Interesting folder showing the use 
of Murphy In-a-Dor Beds by actual photographs of 
installation. Detailed plans showing how this bed 
saves space and also showing its detailed operation 
accompany this folder. 


503. The Roof Everlasting. Mohawk Asbestos Slate 
Company, Inc., Utica, N. Y. Illustrated booklet de- 
scribing a product being marketed by this company, 
called “Mohawk Tapered Asbestos Slate.” This is an 
asbestos shingle or slate tapered like a wood shingle 
and is made in various colors to give any desired roof 
effect. 


504. Wood Finishing. S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. 
B. A. 4, Racine, Wis., publish a valuable book on this 
topic illustrated in colors. It is written for the prac- 
tical man—contractor, builder, architect, decorator, 
painter, by wood finishing authorities. 


505. Floor Surfacing. The American Floor Surfac- 
ing Machine Co., 521 South St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio, 
circulates a catalogue on saving time and money by the 
use of the American Universal. 


506. American Magnesite Corporation, Springfield, 
Mll., issues a folder on Stucco and Flooring, giving uses 
and advantages of this material for home builders. 


507. Lexington Furnaces are fully described and il- 
lustrated in a booklet published by Cutler & Proctor 
Stove Co., Peoria, Ill., showing features of construction 
and installation. 
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New Catalogs and Publications 


508. Sturtevant Stationary Vacuum Cleaners. B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass. Catalog No. 248 
very thoroughly describes and illustrates these vacuum 
cleaners. This catalog contains interesting technical 
data showing dimensions of various types of cleaners 
together with pipe charts and proper specifications 
from which can be determined the proper size of plant 
for any service. 


509. Economy in Building. MacAdams & Call, Chi 
cago, Ill. Illustrated booklet describing E-Cod Fabric, 
which consists of a heavy felt paper saturated in tar 
and reinforced with galvanized wire for service as a 
plastering base. Specifications for both interior and 
exterior plastering and curtain walls are given. 


510. Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches. 
Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 48- 
page attractive booklet thoroughly illustrating and de- 
scribing these self-releasing fire exit latches, which are 
applicable to all types of doors wherever people con- 
gregate and quick exit may be necessary. This booklet 
also describes the Von Duprin automatic locking oper- 
ator and adjustor for casement windows. 


511. Blue Print Machinery and Drafting Room Sup- 
plies. C. F. Pease Company, Chicago, Ill. Catalog B 
covers in a complete manner drafting room equipment 
and supplies of all kinds. This illustrated catalog is 
also accompanied by descriptive bulletins No. 4100, 
4102, 4103 and 4104. These include everything from 
blueprint machinery, drawing tables, drawing instru- 
ments, ink, plan filing cabinets to surveying instru- 
ments. Of particular interest is the Pease vertical 
plan-safe in which drawings can be filed vertically. 


512. TUEC Stationary Cleaners. United Electric 
Company, Canton, Ohio. Illustrated bulletin No. S-15 
gives standard specifications together with capacity 
and limitations, size of piping, typical piping layouts, 
etc., for the vacuum cleaner for stationary service 
manufactured by this company. Particular attention is 
called to the engineering service of the company, 
which, it is stated, is available at all times for archi- 
tects. 


513. California Redwood Association, San Francisco, 
describes in a 25-page booklet various special uses for 
California Redwood. There are suggestive illustra- 
tions. 


514. Complete lines of fireplace fixtures and other 
metal conveniences for the house are illustrated in a 
booklet published by the Colonial Fireplace Co., 4603 
West 12th Street, Chicago. 

515. The O’Brien Woven Lath. O’Brien Woven 
Lath Company, Chicago, Ill. Illustrated 12-page pam- 
phlet describing in an interesting manner how woven 
wood as a base for plaster and stucco has been de- 
veloped by this company, and pointing out its advan- 
tages and economies. 


516. Windustite. American Metal Weather Strip 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 8-page folder in the 
form of blue prints, showing the application of this 
company’s weatherstrips to various and sundry types 
of windows, including pulley windows, casement win- 
dows and French doors, metal windows, austral win- 
dows, door thresholds, etc. These details show both 
the method of application and operation. 
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Designing 


ODAY, garages must harmo- 
nize in design and beauty with 
the home. In planning a garage 
the doors are of great importance 
—especially where space is limited. 


Architects and Builders find the 
story of McKinney Complete Ga- 


rage Sets of timely interest. These. 


sets contain all the hardware neces- 
sary to make possible swinging, 
sliding-folding or ‘“around-the- 
corner” types of doors—for all size 
entrances. They permit a wide 
range of design and promote artis- 
tic arrangement. At the same time 
they help reduce building expense. 


the Garage 


These garage sets are develop- 
ments of the McKinney Manufac- 
turing Company—prominent for 
more than half a century in the 
building of quality hardware. 


We would like every Architect 
and Builder to have a copy of the 
book on McKinney Complete Ga- 
rage Sets. It pictures and explains 
the sets and also gives the plans for 
their installation. This book ade- 
quately suggests the wide variety 
of doors these sets make possible 
and shows how their use is valuable 
where space enters as a factor. A 
request puts this book on your desk. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, ely Bldg., Chicago. 


Export Representation, 


MCKINNEY | 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 


Please mention ButrpiInc Ace when writing te advertisers. 
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517. Kent Stationary Kleaner. The Kent Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, Inc., Rome, N. Y. Illustrated book- 
let describing the Kent Stationary Kleaner, which is a 
small compact machine for location in the basement. 
It is operated by electric motor controlled by push- 
button switches near the various outlets for cleaner 
hose attachments. 


518. The Dutch Boy Painter for March, published 
by the National Lead Co., New York, contains short 
articles on conditions affecting the life of paint, on 
color in hospitals and hotels, and other short and use- 
ful items. 


519. A very instructive pamphlet is printed by the 
Steam Corporation, 215 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
with regard to Nokol Automatic Oil Heating. The 
use of oil as fuel is gaining in popularity by rapid 
strides, and this booklet tells why in a way that will 
carry conviction. Building Age readers should know 
about this. 


520. Mohawk Asbestos Slate Co., Inc., Utica, New 
York.—A descriptive folder which tells about Mohawk 
Tapered Asbestos Shingles for roofs of character and 
durability has been issued and will be sent on request. 


521. Wiremold Catalogue. Wiremold tubings and 
fittings are fully described in a small booklet issued by 
the American Wiremold Co. of Hartford, Conn. These 
indicate neatness and ease of installation, and it is 
stated that fewer fittings are required by their use 
than otherwise. 


522. Radiantfire. General Gas Light Co., with offices 
in New York, Kalamazoo and San Francisco, manufac- 
ture a heating equipment which they claim makes the 
fireplace useful as well as ornamental. A special cata- 
logue for builders shows various types and sizes and 
specifications for installing the simple ventilating flue. 


523. McKinney Hinges and Butts. McKinney Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, issues an illustrated book on garage 
doors, showing installation and details of hinges and 
butts, which they claim point a way toward simplified 
construction and lower building costs. 


524. Lunken Windows. The Lunken Window Co., 
4052 Cherry St., Cincinnati, Ohio, maintains an archi- 
tectural and engineering department for the service 
of architects and builders. Detailed information will 
be sent on request. 


525. Kodak on the Job. Eastman Kodak, Rochester, 
N. Y., publish a catalogue that tells about keeping 
records of building operations by photographs. It 
would serve a good purpose to investigate this publi- 
cation. 


526. The Story of Kellastone. The National Kella- 
stone Co., Room 517, 155 E. Superior St., Chicago, will 
send a booklet of this name on request. It tells how 
old, out-of-date buildings may be effectively trans- 
formed into structures of modern architectural dignity 
by overcoating them with Kellastone. 


527. WVulcanite Roofing. Samples and literature de- 
scribing Vulcanite Roofing Shingles may be received 
from the Beaver Board Companies, Main Offices, Buf- 
faio, N. Y. These show how to save time and money 
and get accuracy of result. 


528. Kawneer Store Fronts.’ It is the store front 
that gives prospective customers their first impression 
and it is therefore important that the store front should 
receive the careful consideration to which it is entitled. 
Write the Kawneer Co., 1125 Front St., Niles, Mich., 
for details. 
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529. Republic Mixers. A new catalogue has been 
printed by the Republic Iron Works, 427 Evans St., 
Tecumseh, Mich., describing methods of mixing that 
bring the right result. 


530. Coulson Store Front Construction. Catalogue 
and blueprints may be had from J. W. Coulson & Co., 
95 West Spring St., Dept. B., Columbus, Ohio, explain- 
ing how to protect store fronts against breakage from 
warping, shrinkage, expansion and rot. 


531. Starrett Tools. Builders should ask for Cata- 
logue 22 “P” which describes tools that are useful on 
every job. L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass are the 
manufacturers. 


532. “Remember It’s Waterproof.” This is the slo- 
gan of Toch Bros., 320 Fifth Ave., New York, with ref- 
erence to liquid Konkerit, a cement paint which is 
stated to stop dampness from penetrating the surface 
of buildings and to impart a uniform and attractive 
finish to stucco, concrete, etc. 


533. J. D. Wallace Portable Electric Equipment af- 
fords opportunity to lower costs, according to data 
printed by the Wallace Co., 1419 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 


534. L. & I. J. White Co., Buffalo, N. Y., may be ad- 
dressed for a description of axes, adzs and other tools 
which they have been studying for 84 years. 


535. National Asbestos and Asphalt Roofing is de- 
scribed in Booklet C of the National Asbestos Mfg. Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. This is claimed to be “indestructible 
and imperishable.” 


536. Carpenters’ Catalogue. Mack & Co., Brown’s 
Race and Platt St., Rochester, N. Y., publish “The Car- 
penters’ Catalogue” and “True Stories” for those inter- 
ested in tools that give real service. 

537. Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
A catalogue may be obtained from these people dis- 
cussing solid tooth circular saws, mitre saws, dado 
heads, solid plate groover saws, matcher cutters, lock 
corner cutters, specially ground circular saws and a 
large assortment of others for every kind of wood- 
working. 

538. Ransome Machinery Co., Dunellen, N. J. Cata- 
logue illustrates and describes two types of mixers—a 
cement mixer and a builder’s mixer, 


539. Federal Motor Trucks. Builders who are alive 
to the reliability and usefulness of a good motor truck 
will be interested in a description of the Federal Motor 
Truck Co., 39 Federal Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


540. U.S. Mineral Wool Co., 280 Madison Ave., New 
York, may be addressed with reference to mineral wool 
for building. This material, used in house lining, is fire- 
proof, vermin proof and reduces the fuel consumption. 
It also deadens noises and has many other uses on 
which builders should be informed. 


541. Dutch Boy White Lead. National Lead Com- 
pany describes in interesting booklet the amplifica- 


tions of their slogan “Save the surface and you save 
alle 


542. Ideal Sheathing Paper. Bermico, made by 
Brown Co., of Portland, Maine, is described in the lit- 
erature issued by that firm. Details will be sent on 
request. 


543. Helm Brick Machine Co., Cadillac, Mich. De- 
scriptive literature may be had from this firm by men- 


tioning Building Age, that tells about brick-making 
and brick-making machinery. 
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FLOORS 


ae = re | The Wood- Mosaic Kind 


CON-SER-TEX 


For every home—Old or New. Can be installed 
by your mechanics. Our 5/16” flooring can be laid 
in old or new houses. We make all kinds and thick- 
nesses; Wood Carpet, strips Plain and Ornamental 
Parquetry, Tongue and Groove Flooring. — 


Hil 


CANVAS ROOFING 


For Flat Roofs 
and Porch Floors 


Send accurate measurements of rooms for sketch 
with exact estimate of cost of the flooring required. 
Instructions for laying and finishing accompany all 
orders shipped. 


—an attractive, water-proof, rot-proof A : 

: ‘ P E P : Send for free catalogue in natural wood colors. 
mildew-proof covering that will not crack, 
stretch, shrink, curl or peel. “he chentical 


treatment applied during manufacture 


Wood-Mosaic Company - 
makes it the most advantageous material New Albany Indiana 
for use in covering floors, flat roofs, sun | a 


parlors, sleeping balconies, and the ‘like. 


Cool in summer, and easy to keep clean. All 
these features explain why it has become 
such a favorite with owners. 


Carpenters and builders sh ould push 
“Con-ser-téx” Canvas Roofing, because it 
enables them to secure many contracts for 
work on which more expensive material Cm 
would-be out of consideration. If you show Wall | 
your clients how to save money on roofing, , ce 
they will let you show what service you Board z 


can render them in other directions too. 
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Con-ser-tex is easy to lay, and brings a good 
margin of profit: 


Write for illustrated booklet, “Roofing Facts 


> 


and Figures,” and for samples. 


WM. L. BARRELL CO. 


50 Leonard Street New York City 


California Distributors: 
Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 


Chicago Distributors: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


430-440 North Wells St. San Francisco & Los Angeles 
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The material from which it is made, . 
the fact that the pulp is chenucally - 
cleansed and that the fibre lengths give ’ 

the finished product that natural rein- 
forcement that is lacking in ground 
wood boards, is in itself a guarantee of 
the superiority of Fiberlic for strong, 
permanent, economical and_ sanitary 


construction. 


MacAndrews & Forbes Company 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 
: Factory: Camden, N. J. 


UILDING 


New York, JUNE, 1921 


RESIDENCE JOHN S. AHLGREN, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Johnson, Miller & Miller, Architects 


What to Think About When You Plan 
a House 


Illustrating an Indiana Home Where the Design and Planning Have 
Been Given Careful Thought 


OOD planning is a real art whether the 
.; home be large or small. It implies an ex- 

terior design and interior arrangement that 
will give the greatest convenience and beauty for the 
money spent. 

The house herein illustrated is the residence of 
John S. Ahlgren, Terre Haute, Ind., and the archi- 
tects, Johnson, Miller & Miller, have shown a keen 
appreciation of what a good house should be as in- 
dicated by the general layout. 

Take the exterior for an exampie. The roof 
construction is simple but its treatment is artistic and 
effective. There are no hips, valleys or other ex- 
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pensive construction to run up the cost, and the 
money thus saved may be put to good use elsewhere 
without detracting at all from the exterior beauty. 
The dark wood trim and brick sills are in excellent 
contrast to the stucco surface, and the flower boxes 
at the windows and steps give the final artistic 
touch. 

The arrangement of the rooms in this house is a 
reminder that convenience, balance and economy 
should go hand in hand. 

The reception hall is really a sun porch—another 
room of the house—with its ceiling light, portable 
floor light and hot water radiator under the win- 


BOORIAD EN Greate 


The combined reception hall and sun room is well 
equipped with light and heat to give comfort the 
year around. Note the canvas carpet 


dows. Note the canvas floor covering on the hard- 
wood floors and the high ratio of window to exposed 
wall surface. From this room, there is an entrance 


direct into either the dining or living.room. The 
balance and arrangement here are particularly pleas- 
ing. The large brick fireplace in the center of the 
wall opposite the large front windows is correctly 


_sfer soot ZO. wp ae 


The feature that stands out at a glance is the economy 
of steps for the housewife 
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located so that its chimney carries two flues and 
serves the heating plant in the basement as well. 
This room may be said to face the fireplace. That 
is, there is sufficient unbroken wall space opposite 
to allow the furniture to look that way. The com- 
fortable sofa under the window is a fine place for 
reading and it looks right at the cheerful fire. 

To balance the entrance to the sun room on the 
left, there is the entrance to the open staircase at 
the right with its window over the landing. The 
stairway and sun room on either side of the room 
give the appearance of size to the already large 
room. 


The most useful features of the dining room are 
the wall space allotted for buffet, serving table, etc., 
and the large windows in the two outside walls. 


In the other corner of the house is the kitchen, 
with the sink and double drip boards under the 
window. The refrigerator is outside, away from 
the heat, and*at the head of the cellar steps. Be- 
tween the kitchen and dining room is the pantry 
with its window, ‘work-table and cabinets, con-. 
veniently arranged to save steps for the housewife. 

Hall space is reduced to a minimum, because, as. 
the Scotchman said, “It doesn’t get you anywhere.” 
There is a small rear hall betwen the kitchen and 
living room which has a wash stand and serves as 
a coat room. 
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The second floor rooms are large and well arranged. 
The hall has been reduced to an upstairs landing 
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Looking from a corner of the living room into the 
dining room : 


The layout is strikingly economical and con- 
venient. The housewife’s steps to the different 
rooms during her daily work have been thoroughly 
considered. The cost of construction has also been 
given careful thought, as the square plan will in- 
dicate. This design presents a minimum external 
surface to be covered with sheathing, metal lath 
and stucco. And the roof, as we have said, is simply 
constructed, while but one chimney crowns the 
whole structure, serving all the smoke-making equip- 
ment in the house. 

On the second floor the owner’s bedroom holds 
our attention immediately—large enough not merely 
for a bed room but a lounging room and den as 
well. The large window space gives ample light 
and ventilation, and it is well to note 
that correct cross ventilation is pos- 
sible because the windows are placed 
in adjacent walls. There is sufficient 
vacant wall space in different parts of 
the room to permit the bed to be 
placed out of the direct draft and still 
insure good fresh air for the occupant. 

Or, if he wishes to sleep elsewhere, 
the door at the left leads into a large 
sleeping porch, well aired by cross 
ventilation and separated from the bed 
room only by large French doors. 

The guest’s room is naturally less 
, used and the cross ventilation feature 
may be omitted, especially since there 
are three large windows. 

The bath room has been placed 
where it should be—right over the 
kitchen to save in the plumbing fix- 
tures and pipe. Its size indicates that 
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the fixtures have not been cramped together with 
just aisle room between, but have been laid out to 
permit entire freedom. Again the hall space has 
been reduced to a minimum. 

Good judgment has been used in the size and dis- 
tribution of closets with view to utilizing what 
would otherwise be waste space. The owner’s bed- 
room has a large wardrobe and dressing closet, 
which occupy a corner in the house where the eaves 
are closer to the floor—in spaces that might other- 
wise be wasted. 

The sleeping porch is also provided with ample 
closet space and window seat, while the closet for 
linen and bedding is just at the head of the stairs 
and in a place that could not have been used for 
anything else. 

Doors do much to make a house comfortable or 
otherwise. In the house shown here the architects 
have secured easy access to every one and still main- 
tained the desired balance by the well-considered 
distribution of these openings. 

The attention given to such points as have been 
mentioned here is the difference between good build- 
ing and bad building—the difference between econ- 
omy and extravagance—the difference between low 
cost and high cost in the house. 

More clients want houses costing under $10,000 
than over. There lies the biggest field for building 
activity today, because there lies the greatest de- 
mand. It is up to builders to cut down costs by cut- 
ting down extravagant houses, 

Build the House Beautiful—Yes! But let the 
House Beautiful be also the House Economical, by 
intelligent planning as well as intelligent organiza- 
tion and construction. 


Looking into the living room from the sun room. The open fireplace 
with wall lights on either side is the most attractive feature, but the 
stairway leading to the second floor ranks a close second 


How Shingle Staining Gives Individuality 


Some Pointers to Be Observed When Using a Creosote Shingle Stain 


Much of artistic effect lies in proper contrast. Selection of proper colors 
with a view to contrast as well as harmony with surrounding scenery 


has made this bungalow “different” 


not only in its pergola and trellises but in the 

shingle treatment as well. A pleasing con- 
trast to the white trim is obtained by staining the 
roof shingles a moss green. 

The wall shingles have been well arranged. Stain- 
ing these shingles gray or slate color effects a pleas- 
ing contrast to the white trim. 

With wood shingles it is the general rule to use 
but one color on the roof. On the sides of the 
house a little departure from this rule is sometimes 
made. For example, mottled color effects are some- 
times produced by using two different stains, say, 
red and green, on the same job. This is done by 
alternately dipping the same brush first in the red 
and then in the green. Such a process is not for the 
amateur painter, however, and should not be 
attempted except by an experienced man. 

For the roof of the house a dark shingle stain is 
generally preferable to a lighter one. 
is quite popular, because it harmonizes well with the 
green of the surrounding trees and shrubbery. 

Ready-stained shingles in red, green, white and 
gray may be had from the manufacturers, or the 


} \HIS modest bungalow reflects its individuality 


Olive green 
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staining may be done on the job. If 
a creosote stain is used, the shingles 
should be dry when treated so as 
fully to absorb the stain into the pores 
of the wood. This insures greater 
durability of color. 

The shingles should be dipped at 
least two-thirds of their length. They 
may then be thrown into a pile to dry. 
After placing on the roof a brush 
coating will insure that every part of 
the exposed shingle will have a cov- 
ering of stain. 

In connection with shingle stain- 
ing, it is well to bear in mind that 
proper treatment of the shingles will 
increase their life. A gallon of stain 
is generally sufficient to cover 100 
sq. ft. of roof surface with two 
coats of stain. 
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A comfortable, compact floor plan adds convenience 
to the attractive bungalow shown above 


Grounds About the House 


The Contour of the Property Often Makes an Attractive 
Concrete Sunken Garden Possible 


By ALBERT MarpPLe 


ONCRETE is now being used successfully 

and attractively in Southern California for 

improving the grounds around the house. The 
rapidly increasing popularity of this material in 
that section shows that the people of that locality 
have learned ‘“‘the trick,” if such a thing exists, in 
the use of concrete. It may almost be said that 
Southern California is being built of this versatile 
and enduring material. The uses to which it is being 
put are many but this story will deal with its use 
in making attractive garden features around. the 
home. 

While concrete has long been used in connection 
with the improvement of home grounds, this brief 
article will tell about a garden feature, where it has 
played an important part and known, because of its 
very character, as “The Sunken Garden Retreat.” 
It is built directly within the hillside and is the means 
of improving a corner that would otherwise be any- 
thing but beautiful. 

The cost of this feature to the builder was only 
the expense of the cement, the reinforcing iron 
rods and the labor. The cobblestones and sand were 
secured from a nearby storm water drain, and the 
timbers were cut right on the property. 


A Sunken Garden Built in the Hillside 


The room measures about 16 ft. across. The wall 
is what might be termed a double-deck affair. The 
upper or higher wall starts from the pier at the en- 
trance and runs back into the hill, rising gradually 
with the slope of the hill. From the rear of the room 
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Close-Up View of Log Constructed Pergola 


the wall continues around the other side to the other 
pier. At the entrance this wall is about 5 ft. high, 
while at the rear, its highest point, the upper edge 
of the wall is something like 10 ft. above the floor 
of the room. 

Entirely independent of the higher wall is the 
smaller or front wall. Starting at one side at a 
point midway between the pier and the rear of the 
room, and flush with the higher wall, this wall con- 
tinues toward the rear of the room, at the same 
time separating gradually from the high wall. This 
separation continues until the rear of the room is 
reached, at which point the two walls are about 2 ft. 
apart. In other words, the front wall extends about 
two feet into the room. From this point the smaller 
wall continues around the room gradually approach- 
ing the larger wall and meeting it at a point midway 
between the rear of the room and the pier on the 
opposite side. The space between these two walls is 
filled with earth and in this space ferns and flowers 
of various kinds are growing. The lower wall is 5 
ft. high all around. The reinforcements of the larger 
wall are half-inch steel rods, spaced a foot apart. 

A feature which adds materially to the appearance 
of this room is the numerous flower and fern holders 
which cling to the face of the walls. There may be 
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Boxes for Flowers May Be Placed on the Side Walls 


any number of these little features, and variety in 
size and shape will eliminate anything that would re- 
semble an undesirable “sameness.” The baskets on 
the face of the walls are shaped out of lathing wire 
before beginning work on the room. As the walls 
are erected the extending wires and braces for these 
baskets are placed in position between the boulders 
and concrete. When walls are finished and the con- 
crete fully set, these basket frames are covered with 
natural-color concrete, the same as that used in the 
walls and mixed to a consistency of soft putty. The 
interior of the baskets are finished smooth. A ragged 
‘and uneven outside surface adds to their beauty and 
is in entire harmony with the rugged appearance of 
the walls. 2 

The room is roofed by a log pergola. To these 
various logs the bark is still clinging, giving a unique, 
rustic appearance to the whole structure. The up- 
rights are also logs which range in diameter from 8 
to 14 in., while in the roof section logs 4 to 12 in. in 
diameter are used. 

The furniture within the room harmonizes with 
the logged roof. It is made of oak branches that 
have not yet been stripped of their natural covering. 
At night the room is lighted by an incandescent lamp 
which is attached to the under side of a beam direct- 
ly above the center of the room. Within the lower 
wall at the rear of the room an arched opening has 
been left for a sanitary drinking fountain. 


A Novel Method of Wrecking 


Masonry 


To break up an old stone wall or other masonry, 
or to knock out a stiperfluous brick pier without the 
use of dynamite, slow hand labor is unnecessary. 
Simply drill a good-sized hole in the wall—making 

this bottle shaped with as small an opening as 
possible. Put in quick lime until this hole is almost 
full and make a tight-fitting wooden plug that can 
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be driven firmly into the opening. Quickly pour in 
enough water to slake the lime and drive home the 
plug. : 

The expansion of the lime as it slakes will exert 
a tremendous pressure that will easily break up any 
ordinary piece of masonry. 


Artistic Fountain Detail in 
Cast Stone 


ERE is a detail of a small fountain in the court 
of an artist’s studio located on the roof of an 
office building at 16 East 37th St., New York. 

The illustration shows how well the architects, 
Jacob Gescheidt & Co., New York, have succeeded 
in transplanting a little Garden of Eden from some 
cool and quiet woodland to the hot and dusty top of 
an office building in New York. 

The cast-stone flower boxes, tile floor, wood lat- 
tices, the hanging fern basket, luxuriant shrubbery,. 
the little fountain gargoyle, make ‘us think that this 
might not be unlike sotne sequestered nook in an old 
Italian garden. ries 

The effect is pleasing and, even in this picture, we 
can almost hear the water gurgle as it falls into the 
mossy-bottomed basin. 


Art and nature are skillfully combined on the roof of 
this office building in New York. Cast stone features 
have done much to make this possible and economical 
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A Small School Building 


Washington School at South Manchester, Connecticut, a Well Designed 
Small School Building for 150 Pupils 


HE construction of the school 
shown here is brick with stone 
trim. In executing this building, 
the architect, Frank C. Farley, has at- 
tained simplicity of design and con- 
struction, and the structure is pre- 
sented here as an economical arrange- 
ment for a school of this size. 

The basement contains, besides the 
heating plant and coal room, the toilets 
and a kindergarten room. It should 
be noted that the main floor of the 
building is sufficiently above the 
ground level to permit of ample win- 
dows for lighting all basement rooms. 
All the flooring is of cement, except 
in the kindergarten, where it is of 
wood, and in the toilets, where it is 
of asphalt. The walls and ceiling in 
the kindergarten are plaster. 

A plan is shown of the first floor, 
which is also typical of the second 
floor. There are four class rooms on 
each floor, having wood floor and trim, 
with plaster walls and ceiling. 

The rooms have windows on one 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL, SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Frank C. Farley, Architect 


Illustrating an economical design for a school building of this size. 
Provision at each end has been made for future extension 
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Four class rooms on each floor and a kindergarten 


in the basement 
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has been left solid, except for a window at each 
end of the second floor corridor and an entrance 
into the first floor corridor. This has been done 
to permit of future extension, as will be explained 
later. There is a wardrobe in each class room and 
this has been provided with storage shelves for 
supplies, etc. 

As indicated above, the building was planned and 
constructed to permit of future addition to either 
or both ends. The window in the middle of the 
end walls on the second floor and the door on the 
first floor would then be removed and the corridor 
extended into the new additions. 

To remove the monotony of the present plain 
brick end wall, it was decided to make use of a false 
window feature as shown in the photograph. 

School buildings like the one here illustrated reflect 
credit upon the communities where they are located. 
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Note the economical square plan, arrangement of rooms and elimination of hall space 
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Small House Developments 


have quite often been disappointing. There has 
been too much uniformity of types, construction 
and planning. They have been monotonous to look at. 

Today things are different. Housing develop- 
ments are the product of the best thought of trained 
builders and architects experienced in small house 
planning. Different sets of plans are used in the 
same development and different exteriors are used 
on the same set of plans. Additional variety is 
obtained by using different types of construction, 
brick, frame, stucco, etc. The result is that the 
development of today looks like a little village. The 
houses look different. They are different. 

The houses built by the Studebaker Corporation 
at South Bend, Indiana, for their employees have 
no objectionable uniformity or monotony, and one 
could even believe that they were built separately 
and independently. There are brick, clapboard, 
shingle and stucco, half-stucco and half-frame types. 
There are hip and valley types and simple gable, 
front dormers and side dormers, front entrances and 
side entrances—and the different types are well dis- 
tributed. 

A picture of a two-story, five-room, stucco and 
shingle-type is shown here. The trim is white and 
the shutters dark green. 

The entrance at the side is from a cement-floor 
porch and leads directly into the living room. On 
the opposite side of the house is the tradesmen’s 
entrance adjacent to the kitchen. 

The plan is square, with one chimney. The bath 
is directly over the kitchen. These features make 
for economical construction. There are three rooms 
on the first floor—living room, dining room and 
kitchen. Two bedrooms with bath are on the second 
floor. The basement plan shows a laundry, coal 
room, vegetable room and a large front room for 
storage and general purposes. 

The furnace is well located near the laundry and 
insures warmth there in winter. 

The feature of this small house is the electric 
wiring. Theré are three-unit ceiling fixtures with 
all switches and wall outlets: in living and dining 
zoom, a single-unit ceiling fixture with wall switch 
and wall outlet in the kitchen and a single-unit 
ceiling light and wall switch in the back hall. On 
the side porch is a single-unit ceiling light. 

In every basement room, except the coal room, is 
a drop ceiling single-unit light and it would have 
made a more complete job to have provided one or 
two wall outlets as well. The front room light may 


| N the past, housing developments on a large scale 
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One of the five-room houses in the Studebaker 


development. Every house in the development is 


equally attractive 


be turned off and on by a switch in the first floor 
back hall. 

A wall switch at the foot of the stairs leading to 
the second floor controls a single unit ceiling fixture 
in the second floor hall. In each second floor bed- 
room there is a single-unit ceiling fixture, wall 
switches and a wall bracket. The bath has a wall 
bracket on either side of the mirror with wall switch. 

This development was designed by N. R. Sham- 
blau, architect for the Studebaker Corporation. The 
houses were built by the Citizens Homes Co., an 
organization formed by the Studebaker Corporation 
for that particular purpose. Fifteen hundred 
modern homes were provided for. They vary in 
size from three to seven rooms and of the one and 
two-story types. 

Thirteen basic plans were developed for the 
bungalow types, having sufficient variation to provide 
38 distinct types of bungalows. Eleven basic plans 
with exterior variations made 66 different two-story 
types possible. In other words, 104 distinct types 
of houses were possible from 24 basic plans. . The 
types of construction used are, stucco on concrete, 
structural tile, stucco on wood lath, stucco on clay 
tile, frame and brick veneer. 

These houses are sold to employees without profit, 
on either a ten or fourteen-year plan. When the ten- 
year plan is chosen, the company pays taxes and in- 
terest for the full period. When the fourteen-year 
plan is chosen, interest and taxes are paid by the 
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ANOTHER HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENT 


HESE are some of the 

one-story houses in the 
Robbins and Myers develop- 
ment. Above is a clapboard 
and below is a stucco type. 
Both of these exteriors have 
the same floor plan which is 
shown at the right. The ar- 
rangement of the rooms 
isolates the bedrooms from 

the rest of the house 
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company for the first ten years and by the purchaser 
for the remaining four years. 

On this page is shown the plan of a bungalow type 
of house built by the Robbins & Myers Co. at Spring- 
field, Ohio. This is but one plan of a number used 
by that company in building houses for their em- 
ployees. 

This development likewise provides for one and 
two-story houses, consisting of various types of ex- 
teriors constructed upon one of a number of basic 
plans. The illustrations show one of these plans 
applied to two different exteriors of the one-story 
type. Clapboard and stucco construction have been 
used extensively in this development. 

These houses are sold to employees at cost and on 
remarkably easy terms. 


Success vs. Failure 


MOTTO in Judge Elbert H. Gary’s private 
office reads: 


A 


Success comes in Cans 
Failures in Can’ts. 


This motto has worked in the case of the man 
who has risen to be the head of the largest enter- 
prise in the world. How about you? 
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Combined Buffet and Bed 


H OW a bed may be built into a buffet is shown 
in the picture below. When closed the buffet 
presents the appearance of an ordinary piece of 
dining room furniture. At night the bed may be 
pulled out in much the same way as a drawer. It 
has the advantage of providing a spare bed without 
the necessity of an extra bed room. 
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The Buffet-Bed helps make the small apartment bigger 


How ‘To Construct a Store Front 


Modern Store Fronts Designed by Trained Experts with View to Arresting 
Attention and Most Effectively Presenting Goods on Display 


tomer is the successful store front. Merchants realize 
this fact, and for that reason are taking pains to get 
-experienced help in building this part of their shops. 

The illustration shown here is a sketch of a front that has 
been particularly successful with stores handling men’s and 
women’s ready-made wear, although it may be well adapted 
also for high class shoe, sporting goods, stationery and other 
displays. 

By virtue of the shape of the entrance it presents to the 
passerby a maximum display for a small frontage, thereby 
increasing its appeal and bid for the trade. The roomy side 
cases are intended for the effective display of more bulky 
articles, figures, etc., while the center case is for smaller 
trinkets and extends back of the store line so that it is visible 
from inside the store as well. 

Two doors with side lights help light the store and provide 
a roominess and ease of entrance or exit that is desirable. 
_ When it is necessary to have natural light in the basement the 
floor of the show window may be raised to allow for glass win- ‘ 
dows below the floor line. VERTICAL SECTION 

These fronts consist of rolled metal shapes which are 
screwed to wood backing as shown in the typical vertical 
section. 

At the bottom, ee 
top and sides the : 
plate may be held 
in a firm resilient 
grip between the 
spring faces of two 
metal members. 
Ventilation and 
drainage are pro- 
vided for by holes 
in the metal. In 
the winter, the air 
may thus be 
brought to the same 


, | \HE store front that converts the passerby into a cus- 
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Showing method of mounting metal 
shapes on frame 
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the glass. The glass eR TTT} 
inside rests on a - 
leather cushion and The design of this type of store front is well adapted to a men’s or women’s ready-to- 
that in turn upon a wear shop. The display can be made attractive and effective with a front of this shape 


solid wood block. 

The whole may rest on wood, metal, marble or stone. layout and construction—that it has become a busi- 
There are so many niceties in connection with ness in itself and is handled by experts who make 

the design of the successful store front—niceties of it a special study. 
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How: To Lay a Brick Bay Window 


Suggestions for Laying Sills, Jambs and Lintels to Give Permanency with 
Minimum Chipping 


dows in brick, and one of them is shown 

in the accompanying illustration. This 
method is intended to reduce cutting the brick at the 
corners without sacrificing any neatness in appear- 
ance. 

In the sills, the brick should be laid on edge and 
pitched outward so as to shed water. This is more 
satisfactory than to lay the brick on edge and form 
the pitch with mortar because the action of weather 
and frost soon causes the mortar to loosen. Always 
allow the brick to project beyond the face of the 
wall, to form a drip. 

It is the carpenter’s job to set and plumb the win- 
dow frames. He should also brace them in such a 
way that the braces will not later interfere with 
the »bricklayers. Av©few ‘bricks © piled) vom =the 
sill will help to keep the frame steady. Where this 
has not been done, the bricklayer should do it him- 
self before commencing to brick in. If the frame is 
high, cross-pieces should be nailed on the frame to 
prevent the window being bowed in. 

To form a relieving arch over the window, as 
shown in the sketch, cut two pieces of 2 x 6 to the 
shape of the arch and lay them over the opening. 
The bricks are laid over these permanent centers 
in 4% inch rowlocks. In laying the arch, it should 
be borne in mind that the rise should not be less 


is | \ HERE are many ways of building bay win- 


than 34 of an inch per foot of window opening. 
If the radius of the arch is small it is necessary 
to chip the brick into a wedge shape when laid on 


Showing brick 
laid on edge 
without chip- 
ping. Arch 
supported by 
2x4 cut to fit 
radius 


Isometric View of 
Releiving Arch 


end. This is not necessary when the bricks are 
laid on side, particularly if the arch is carefully 
laid. 

Where steel lintels are used over the windows, 
this construction is slightly more expensive than 
arches. They support only the outside four inch 
brick, while the backing is supported by a reliev, 
arch or wood lintel. For openings not more than 
four inches wide, an angle lintel 4 x 3 x 5/16 in. 
and 8 in. longer than the width 
of opening usually has ample 
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Plan of Bay Window 


Note that the brick of the sills slope outward to shed water. 
treatment of corners to reduce chipping of brick to a minimum 
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strength for support. This is 
only a rough guide, however, 
because it is evident that the 
weight supported depends on 
the height of wall. A row of 
brick on edge or:a_ soldier 
course resting on the lintel is 
generally used with this con- 
struction. Considerable time 
is often saved by using spe- 
cially shaped brick, called 
splay or octagon brick. They 
are manufactured for just 
such purposes as angles, bays 
and corners in brickwork. 

Sills may also be of stone 
or precast cement. 

Care should be taken to fill 
all spaces between brick work 
and frame to keep out wind. 


Note also the 


Porches, Day and Night 


, \HE era of the porch is at its height. In 
medieval days, when a house was a man’s 
castle, the fortress aspect of the place per- 

mitted no place for the porch. The ancient porticos 

of the rich Roman house was a formal sort of thing 
that nowise suggested the structure of today. 

The early New England houses were too cold to 
permit of an extensive use of the porch, and those 
in the south, built by wealthy slave owners, bore an 
air of aristocracy that frowned upon real physical 
enjoyment of the surroundings. 

Today, with better building methods, with facili- 
ties for warming and cooling, opening and closing, 
lighting and altogether living in a porch, it has come 
to occupy an important place in the modern house- 
hold. 

There are sun porches, kitchen porches, dining 
porches, breakfast porches, sleeping porches—all of 
them with their own problems, but all of them with 
possibilities for beauty and service. 

A picture shown here presents a small project- 
ing balcony not much different from an alcove. It 
will be seen that the window of the room and the 
window at the bedside are in different planes. A 
clever pulley arrangement permits the occupant of 
the bed to control.the windows from his recumbent 
position. 

Sleeping porches should be built on the second 
floor of the house. Such a location insures greater 
privacy, and lessens possible annoyance from insects 
and odors. ‘The sleeping porches should be open 
on three sides, but screened in summer with rust- 
proof screens and provided with double windows for 


The windows of this porch fold together like an 
accordion, giving a full window opening. A winter 
porch is thus converted into a summer porch im- 


Such windows are a standard manu- 
factured product 
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A unique sleeping balcony, looking from the inside 

out. The operation of raising the windows is easily 

accomplished by pulling the ropes. They lower of 
their own weight 


winter. Floors should be treated to avoid leakage 
of rain below. 

A convenient plan is to build a second story sleep- 
ing porch above the first story veranda. This is 
known as a double-deck porch and many have found 
it convenient and inexpensive. Often such a porch 
extending at the side of the house in the form of a 
wing can be covered by the main roof of the house, 
making a pleasing appearance. This method usually 
makes a small house look larger and is quite popular. 

A second story balcony may also be utilized. This 
is nothing more than a projecting porch supported 
on brackets or built on top of any flat part of the 
roof which may be available. It is also possible to 
use one corner of the second story, reserving just 
enough space for the number of beds to be accom- 
modated. Such a porch, like an ordinary bed room, 
but smaller, may be fitted with wide openings or 
with rows of casement windows. When these are 
wide open, the room is in fact an out of doors porch 
but one that can be closed tight in bad weather. 
The exterior here shown is on this order and has 
casement windows that fold up like an accordion 
after a special patent, when not in use. 

A built-in bed with large ventilating opening may 
be placed in a small recess in the wall during the 
day, but an ordinary cot bed is the most practical 
stationary bed for a sleeping porch. A _ water- 
proof spread should be part of the equipment. 
Screens in summer and storm sash in winter are de- 
sirable. The storm sash should not be fixed but 
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movable, to admit fresh air. If a radiator is used, 
it should be twice the ordinary size and placed in 
an exposed corner of the porch. Many people do 
not consider their house complete without a sun 
parlor and a sleeping porch. Canvas and linoleum 
are peculiarly adapted to these as a floor: covering 
in that they are practically waterproof and easily 
kept clean. 

An enclosed porch properly constructed has many 
varied functions. It may happily combine out of 
door charm with indoor comfort. If it is amply pro- 
vided with electric outlets, one may on warm summer 
days serve electric meals, have an electric fan, and 
other electrical comforts that will suggest themselves. 
Rustproof screens are also highly desirable in this 
connection. 

A porch with pillars may be readily converted 
into a plant room for winter use simply by having 
sash or window frames made to fit betwen the pil- 
lars or posts and fastened with hooks or screws. 
They may be taken down in summer to restore the 
porch character and the sashes may be kept in the 
cellar or elsewhere until wanted. During the win- 
ter such an arrangement not only affords a good con- 
servatory but at the same time helps to keep the ad- 
jacent rooms warm. 

In planning a sun porch, there must be ample 
provision for sunlight, and facilities for watering 
flowers and plants, as well as for heating and tem- 
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The interior of an all-year-around sleeping porch. 
Metal rust proof screens for durability have been a 
feature in such porches 


Breakfast on a cheerful, airy porch is an enjoyable 


meal. Venetian blinds afford sufficient protection 
from the direct sun rays without shutting out air 
and light 


perature control. The plant room should be on the 
south, west or east side of the house, and should 
have easy access to the out-of-doors so that the 
plants may be handled without disturbing the rest 
of the house. A plant porch should project so as to 
have three sides exposed to the light and air. If it is 
of one story, light should also be admitted by a glass 
roof. ; 

The heating of a plant porch is an important fac- 
tor in the success of the venture. The best way is 
to extend the main. cellar under it. This furnishes a 
permanent foundation, warmth under the floor, and 
opportunity to introduce pipes for heating, water- 
ing and draining. The plant porch should have a 
tiled floor, with either a slope toward a central 
drain or a side one. 


One Effect of Reduced Lumber 
Costs 


Reduced lumber costs have begun to show their 
effects in the cost of the various kinds of building 
work that are built-up largely of wood and sold to 
the builder as a unit. 

For example, the Lunken Window Company an- 
nounces that increased production and decreased 
costs have enabled them to make substantial reduc- 
tion in the price of window frames to the trade. 
These reductions are effective May 25. 
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The Wiring of the Home Electric 


Suggestions for Location and Number of Outlets, Switches and Fixtures 
in Various Rooms of House 


ROPERLY located switches for lighting eli- 

P minate searching in the dark and a number 

of extra outlets permits the use of labor-sav- 

ing appliances without loss of time and without dis- 
turbing the lighting arrangements. 

In locating baseboard outlets and plugs, to con- 
nect fixtures with the current supply leads, they 
should be distributed about the room so that there 
will be an outlet near every point where it is likely 
a lamp or other attachment will be desired. It of- 
ten happens that otherwise an easy chair or small 
table is. fettered to one position when one would 
want to move it because it is not possible to con- 
nect the portable lamps at a convenient proximity 
to the new position. 

One should not place these outlets in the mid- 
dle of broad wall spaces where the heavy furni- 
ture will stand. Many a needed outlet is covered 
up in this way and made unavailable. 

Floor plugs should be set flush with the floor. 
The table under which the plug is originally in- 
stalled may some day be moved and if the outlet 
plate is raised ever so little, people will trip over 
it or it will make a worn place in the rug. 

The reasons for urging numerous outlets are two- 
fold. They serve to distribute the demand for cur- 
rent on separate circuits to avoid overloading, and 
they prevent long cords from disfiguring the room 
and getting in the way. 

With these things in mind the following outlets 
are recommended: 

Living Room—1. Ceiling lights. 2. Outlet for 
electric fan or heater. 3. Outlet for vacuum 
cleaner. 4. Outlet for floor lamp. 5. Outlet for 
table lamp, cigar lighter, etc. 6. Outlet for electric 
player piano. 7. Outlet for piano lamp. 8. Out- 
lets for lights on mantel. 

Let it be understood that alterations to admit of 
these things may be made, and it is much better 
to make them than to go without. No one, how- 
ever, should build anew without thoughtfully con- 
sidering the wiring first. 

Dining Room—In addition to the central lighting 
fixture from the ceiling, wall switches are desir- 
able (1) at the main entrance to the dining room 
and (2) near the kitchen or pantry entrance so that 
lights may be controlled from either position. (3) 
A floor outlet under the table permits the use of 
cooking appliances without reaching up or dis- 
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connecting any of the lights. (4) A connection 
plate may also be placed at the edge of the table for 
further conveniences such as a kitchen buzzer if de- 
sired. An extra outlet (5) in the baseboard near the 
window is a good location for the electric fan or 
heater and still another (6) for the vacuum cleaner 
near the entrance. Finally (7) near the buffet, out- 
lets will make it possible to cook on the buffet. 

Among the labor-saving devices in thi¥ room may 
be mentioned the electric toaster, the percolator, 
the samovar, the grill, the plate warmer, the chafing 
dish, the waffle iron, the egg boiler, all of which 
commend themselves for helpful service. 

Kitchen—In the kitchen where much work must 
be performed before dawn and after dark, lighting is 
an important feature. The central ceiling light is 
not enough. There should be a special light over 
the sink so that one need not work in shadow, and 
the kitchen cabinet which is perhaps the center of 
activities, should also be lighted. A double outlet 
should be provided near the sink for the dishwasher 
which remains attached, and for connecting the 
utility motor which works the coffee grinder, cake 
mixer, cream whipper and other things. The elec- 
tric water heater must also be remembered. It is 
well to have a telephone extension in the kitchen so 
that the housewife need not leave the room at in- 
convenient moments to answer it. An intercom- 
municating house ’phone also serves a good purpose 
and this should likewise connect with the kitchen. 

Two-way plugs are extremely useful. If one needs 
to use the electric light socket say, for the ironer, 
it is not necessary to put the light out to use the 
iron. A double-duty socket permits both to operate 
at once. 

The electric fan has a peculiar and useful mission 
to perform in the kitchen. When preparing onions, 
for instance, which is in one sense a “delicate” opera- 
tion, one may turn on the fan and blow the fumes 
away, making said onions quite harmless. Seri- 
ously, it may be used in helping to dry fruits, to keep 
the air pleasantly circulating, to aid in ventilating, 
and for other good purposes that will suggest them- 
selves. 

Wardrobes—Very slight expense is needed to add 
endless comfort to the upstairs rooms of the house 
by electrical aids. For instance, closets and ward- 
robes that are used every day need no longer com- 
pel groping for things in the dark. A light should 


BED ROOM 
In the “Apartment Electric” the hair 
drier is a time saver for the house- 
wife. Evidently she has just finished 
a dress for little Hope’s first party on 
the electric sewing machine. The bou- 
doir iron is waiting on the bureau to 

press out the little frock, 


DINING ROOM 


informal meals are so delightful, 
because the hostess, with her elec- 
trical table accessories, need no longer 
disappear every moment into the kit- 
chen, in serving her guests, 


LIVING ROOM 


In the living room electricity adds 
to the joy of the housewife’s social or 
“play”? hours. Here tea and toast for 
the afternoon guest are conveniently 
made in the electr Samovar and 
toaster. 


-/- 


Courtesy Electrical Merchandisiny 


NURSERY 

A tea party’s not a real tea part; 
kiddies, unless they’ve made real e¢ 
ies for it on their own electric rai 
Even in the nursery of the electr 
home, electricity plays an impori 
part—driving electric toys and, 
course, heating the baby milk war 
and the heating pad. 


KITCHEN 


After each meal, the housewife sta 
the dishes in the electric dishwas] 
washing them only once a day, a 
breakfast—without wetting a fin 
The electric fireless cooker enables 
to go a-visiting in the afternoon w) 
dinner is cooking. There is also r¢ 
{or the electric clothes washer. 
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be so placed that shoes and dresses can be easily 
recognized. Automatic door switches are very con- 
venient, or a pull-chain socket saves much annoyance 
of this sort. 
Bedrooms—There should be* dimmers on one 
lamp in every bedroom as well as in bathroom, nur- 
sery and hall. It is particularly desirable to have a 
low light burning especially during sickness. Yet 
few households are equipped with this simple com- 
fort or even know that electric light can be turned 
down. Every room upstairs, 
or anywhere in fact, should be 
fitted with radium balls on the 
pull chain of the wall bracket 
nearest the entrance. One of 
the economies in the use of 
electricity for light is the ease 
and safety of putting it out 
when one leaves the room. N > 
one burns lights in bedrooms 
when they are not in use, and 
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Sewing room 
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receptacle in the baseboard be- ; (aa 4 = 
side the bed for the use of bed- ae : 


side appliances—reading lamp, 
heating pad and telephone. 
Another outlet for electric fan 
or heater should be placed near: 
the dressing table. The out- 
let for the vacuum cleaner 
may be placed near the dress- 
ing table also = : 
that when it is | 
not used for this © 
purpose, the 
curling iron, vi- 
brator and sim- 
ilar smaller 
Pieces may be at- 
tached. 

If there is no 
special sewing 
room, a plug 
should be de- 
voted to the elec- 
tric sewing ma- 
chine here. 
Lights in the 
bedroom should 
be at either side 
of the dressing 
table, at such 
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special places as desk and sewing machine, and a 
master switch controlling all the lights in the house 
is both a protection and a convenience. 
Nursery—In the nursery, the radiator, fan, milk 
warmer, heating pad and immersion heater will re- 
lieve considerable mental anxiety and physical work. 
One or more outlets will provide for these and the 
vacuum cleaner. Outlets for electric toys in nur- 
sery or playroom afford constructive and interesting 


additions to these parts of the progressive home. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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A Small Theatre Well Handled 


Details of Design That Make a Theatre with Small Frontage Attractive 
Outside and Comfortable Inside 


diana, presents a good example of a small 

theatre that has been well handled by the ar- 
chitect. The exterior face brick with raked mortar 
joints makes a particularly pleasing appearance in 
this type of building. 

The white wood trim on the doors, shutters and 
dormers is in good contrast to the darker brickwork 
and an additional pleasing effect is produced by 
the ornamental stone work over the doorways, 
windows and capping the brickwork. 

The windows, shutters and little false projecting 
roof lend a comfortable homely atmosphere that the 
small theatre certainly should have. 


, \HE Orpheum Theatre, at Terre Haute, In- 


A suspended roof over the sidewalk gives protec- 
tion from the weather to those who are waiting for 
the ‘‘second show” and ample lights on the under 
side give the “Great White Way” effect that has be- 
come associated with theatres. Not so prominent, 
but quite artistic, are the lanterns hanging from the 
brackets at the sides of the doorways. 

There is seating capacity for 500 people as shown 
in the ground plan of the building. Stairways at 
either side of the entrance lead to the toilets, offices, 
women’s rest room and operator’s booth on a small 
balcony above the entrance. Ventilation is induced 
by two large motor-driven fans placed above the 
stage on either side at the rear and drawing air from 
the auditorium through metal ducts as shown. 


Plan ORPHEUM PICTURE THEATRE, TERRE HAUTE, IND. Plan 


Main Floor 


Johnson, Miller & Miller, Architects 


Second Floor 


HERE is a good example of a small moving picture 

theatre that makes an inviting bid for patronage, 
because its exterior is attractive, home-like and com- \ 
fortable. The metal canopy with its myriad of lights 


and the swinging doors and billboards are indicative of 

the theatre, while the treatment of the upper part of 

the exterior is a pleasing contrast to the ordinary 
method of handling this type of building. 
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How to Build Stucco Houses 


The Five Cardinal Points to Be Observed 


By WHARTON CLAY 


N taking advantage of the adaptability of stucco 
to varied design, the danger arises that other 
considerations may be sacrificed. And this in 

fact is exactly what occurred in scme of the Own 
Your Home, small house competitive designs. 


Immediately after all the drawings had been ex- 
amined by the jury of awards, graduate architects 
were detailed to make a careful analysis of each 
drawing and report on any violations of good stucco 
design as recommended by the American Concrete 
Institute committee on the Treatment of Concrete 
Surfaces, of which J. C. Pearson of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards is chairman. 

The “cardinal points” embodied in these recom- 
mendations have been for convenience classified un- 
der five separate heads, and, although builders very 
likely are already familiar with them, they are here 
enumerated : 

(1) Stucco should not be run down to the ground 
without a solid impervious base course. 


(2) The proper overhang and drip should be pro- 
vided for all window sills and other horizontal wood- 
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work, and some stop should be provided at the ends 
to avoid the concentration of water over end of the 
sill. 

(3) The design should be chosen permitting a gener- 
ous overhang of eaves and cornices. 

(4) There should be no horizontal surfaces of stucco 
on which water can collect. Liberal and intelligent 
use of flashings should be made wherever water might 
get behind stucco—such as roof and wall intersections, 
underjoints of masonry trim, etc. 

(5) Some impervious chimney cap should be pro- 
vided avoiding unprotected stucco at top of chimney. 
Chimneys should be surrounded by metal lath before 
stuccoing. Sheathing’ should be eliminated and meta} 
lath back-plastered according to the findings of ths 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


If the design is such as to make it necessary to 
carry the stucco to the ground, it should be on solid 
backing such as provided by brick, tile, stone or con- 
crete, any of which, if carefully set with good mor- 
tar, will provide a reasonably impervious base for 
the stucco. However, this practice is to be avoided 
wherever possible, and in its stead the design should 
show the stucco stopped at least six inches above 
grade. It should here be ancliored to a solid base 
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of brick or concrete by extending the metal lath 
down over the face of the base and stuccoing, forc- 
ing the stucco through the lath to make an intimate 
bond with the base. With back-plastered metal lath 
and stucco this method is generally used and gives 
very satisfactory results. 

Furthermore, stucco is frequently stained by dirt 
or vegetable accumulations. The naturally pleasing 
and beautiful effects that are produced by stucco 
will of course be marred by such discoloration, and 
it is sure to occur if the stucco is run to the ground. 

Builders should be sure to provide an overhanging 
roof or similar projection whenever the design per- 
mits, and stuccoed copings, cornices, and other ex- 
posed horizontal surfaces should be avoided when- 
ever possible. Windows and other horizontal wood 
work should be provided with ample overhang and 
drip, and windows should also be provided with a 
stop at the ends of the sills to avoid concentrated 
flow here. 

To give interior protection to stucco, suitable 
flashing should be provided over all door and win- 
dow openings wherever projecting wood trim 
occurs. Wall copings, cornices, rails, chimney 
caps, etc., should be built of concrete, stone, terra 
cotta, or metal with ample overhanging drip groove 
or lip, and water-tight joints. Continuous flashing, 
with a projecting lip to extend beyond the stucco, 
should be provided under brick sills, and should be 
so installed as to insure absolute protection against 
any interior leakage. Also, a two-inch strip should 
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be provided at the intersection of walls and sloping 
roofs and flashing should be extended up and over 
it, the stucco being brought down to the top of the 
strip. 

Ample protection should be given chimneys. This 
is best provided by specifying an impervious chim- 
ney cap to protect the stucco at its top. And, fur- 
thermore, it is good practice to surround the chimney 
with metal lath and stucco. The stucco should be 
forced through the metal lath, giving the metal lath 
an opportunity to act as a reinforcement to take up 
the stresses due to the heating and cooling. It is 
these stresses that cause chimney cracks. 

It is well to remember that stucco should never be 
placed horizontally where there is any likelihood that 
it will be exposed to rain or snow. 

Projecting horizontal surfaces, such as at water 
tables, belt courses, and the like, should be capped 
by impervious material. It is better, however, to 
alter the design so as to provide sufficient slope 
for the water to drain quickly off these surfaces. 
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Wiring of Home Electric 


(Continued from page 35) 

Bathroom—Even the bathroom has its quota of 
comfort-giving power if outlets are provided. There 
should be a bracket light at each side of the mirror 
so that the man who shaves will have light on both 
cheeks. A wall outlet for hair drier, vibrator, hot 
water cup, immersion heater, fan or radiator and 
similar devices should also be provided. 


Fire Place Construction 


Kinks That Help the Builder in Making Fireplaces 
Durable and Smokeless 


years closed up with boards and possibly papered 

over, as things to be put out of sight, have been 
opened up, furnished with andirons and enjoyed as 
one of the chief delights of the house. In new 
houses one or more fireplaces are generally provided 
and even the speculative builder now realizes that 
his houses will be more salable if provided with gen- 
uine wood-burning fireplaces instead of the sham 
affairs that were considered all-sufficient a couple 
of decades ago. 

It is unfortunate that fireplaces sometimes prove 
unsatisfactory because they have not been properly 
built. The flue may not be correctly proportioned 
to the size of the fireplace opening, the throat con- 
struction and smoke-chamber may be faulty or the 
flue may be clogged by mortar or rubbish at some 
point. A little careful attention, on the part of the 
builder, to these important points would produce 
the successful fireplace—as great a joy as the unsuc- 
cessful one is a disappointment. . 


ig OLD HOUSES the fireplaces that stood. for 


Attractive fireplace design in tapestry brick. Concrete designs are 
equally artistic. Brick and concrete may be combined to advantage 
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It is considered good practice to- 
day to install an iron throat and 
damper, acting as a lintel to carry 
the masonry above and securing a 
proper formation of the throat’ as 
wel as giving control of the draft 
at all times. A steel form for the 
smokechamber may also be used to 
advantage, making it easy for the 
mason to construct his smoke-cham- 
ber and giving smooth surfaces to 
lead the smoke and hot gases into 
the flue. 

The cut showing sectional view of 
a fireplace illustrates what is gen- 
erally considered the best form of 
fireplace construction, with the us¢ 
of an iron throat and damper and 
steel smoke-chamber. 

Brick and concrete seem to be 
the logical materials for building 
fireplaces and it is surprising for 
-how small a sum a delightful and 
thoroughly artistic fireplace and 
mantel can be built out of seme of 
the beautiful texture bricks. 
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Two-Family Houses Are Popular 


WO-FAMILY houses are enjoying popular 
favor today. That builders have been quick 
to sense this situation is indicated by their 

ready response to the demand. What is the reason 
behind this demand? Why will two-family houses 
sell quicker than the one-family type? Let us see. 

Assume a plot of ground 30 x 100 in the average 
town or city suburb. Suppose a six-room one-family 
house, half stucco and half frame to be erected 
thereon. What would it cost? 


In the vicinity of New York City, the cost to the 
buyer pay be itemized as follows: . 


see PHOseraGin g Lav es ame Nein 
Masonry—footing, foundations, chimney, 
Meare CNT Ie EEC.. 0s i. «so doehn se eniten 960 


MUMETOrINOEXTETION «<2. 64 Dice lacog hs ais 640 
MPIASTETINO  INCCTIO’ = ....03 ep eee et is ow 560 
Lumber, mill work, carpenter work...... 6,000 
LAM ge hyclitel on dit ol See eee eon tgs Ge oc 283 
Painting, staining, tinting, etc........... 576 
PTGRTWOT eR Boe Suk rcs she le eee 240 
Ber itt ees fit tines. 3 «ens a hy. «+ dalere 640 
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Plan Second Floor 
Also with six rooms 


Plan First Floor 
Six rooms and bath 
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What would such a house have to rent for to pay 
expenses and interest, etc. ? 


Interest on $11,297 at 6 per cent........ $677.82 
Taxes on assessed valuation ($9,000 at 
$2.81): taeheee, See teen. Ses ote ~ 252.90 
lristiranc edt Sar ere eaten es: ee dar. 20.00 
Coal ci. Sere oot eee teca nee st pees acts 150.00 
Repatt S> Seps aren ete ate Meera ee 150.00 
AiOr tization meen wenmernt es eee 564.85 
Total yearly rental (or $150-a month)....$1,815.57 


Now $25 a month per room is a lot of money and 
many of the buying public have sought for a more 
practical solution to the problem of providing liv- 
ing space at moderate cost. Five and six-room flats 
can be attractively and conveniently arranged to af- 
ford comfortable housekeeping facilities. If the’ 
owner occupies one floor the income obtained from 
renting the other floor often pays for the taxes and 
upkeep of the house and practically gives the owner 
rent free. It accordingly offers a better field for in- 
vestment than the single house. 

Illustrated with this article are two two-family 
houses. Each provides six rooms per family and 
will cost about $17,000. For purposes of compari- 
son with the one-family house we have estimated the 
cost to build one of these two-family houses, half 


A Two-Family House in Paterson, N. J. 


Charles H. Benjamin, Architect 
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Another Type of Two-Family House 
Paterson, N. J. 
Charles H. Benjamin, Architect 


stucco and half frame: These costs include the 
builder's profit and are really selling values as 
follows: 


IDchiaunes Suaal rahe, bc saa tdabenooec Le $576 
Masonry-footings, foundations, chimney, 
CementawonkmetC ner eee reenter Cae 1,440 
Plasterinosexternioim nore eee eee 960 
Plastering: aint eifOigeee seer eee 840 
Lumber, mill work, carpenter work...... 9,000 
Hardwaren 9) ects en eee eh eee oe eee 550 
Paine astainine sti cin oomre serie eee 864 
Metalworking. * mance tino mrniee 360 
leAhebenloyb over. (oI) GER AWNes 5 oo wowonbus soon 960 
Heating 25 per  . See pee are oh eee eee 1,080 
Electric witing and bell’work....-s-ees 192 
Lighting Bixtiureswret tecnica re eee ee 180 
ID g ait Woks a mn y cAl eR tens ong ae ats cane Gielen 100 
Total® os) ete © ene Garin tae eer eee $17,102 


Third Floor Plan 


The third floor of the house shown above is finished off 
and is used by both first and second floor tenants 
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Plan Second Floor 
Third floor plan is shown below 


Plan First Floor 


The earning power of such a house must be: 


Interest on $17,102 at 6 per cent........ $1,026.12 
Taxes. on $13/600 at $2.81. ios. 2c eee 382.16 
Insurance ...... a5 o chsh os ete eee 25.00 
Coal... Vaan. Bike ee ee 300.00 
Repairs a8 5241.6 oc. as Be eel eee 250:00 
Amortization’ ..¢.i.. o:) cable eee 855.10 

Total Stoo ee $2,838.38 


or a total of $236 a month. This corresponds to a 
monthly rental of $118 for each family, or $32 a 
month less than for a six-room one-family house. 
Suppose the owner wishes to live on the ground 
floor and rent the second floor. Six-room apart- 
ments of this nature bring from $100 to $200 a 
month in New York City depending upon the loca- 
tion, etc, Say that he gets the average or $150 a 
month, $1,800 a year. The interest, taxes, insurance 
and repairs of the whole house amount to $1,683.28. 


Interes tals 305 2s ee ee ee ee $1,026.12 
SPARES AU, Bae, ee eRe anu ete eee 382.16 
InsuranCewichoe vs ccna acne eee 25.00 
Repada's | foo hahah cee ke ere eae 250.00 

$1,683.28 


Add to this a yearly allowance of $150 for coal 
which he must furnish to heat his tenants apart- 
ment and we find his income of $1,800 a year his 
actual cash expenditures of $1,823.62. Thus he 
gets his own floor rent free and his only cash ex- 
pense is the coal bill for heating his own floor. 


How to Veneer a Frame Building with 


Face 


Brick 


Modern Methods for Veneering Frame Construction Both New and Old— 
Rebuilding an Unsightly Porch with Brick 


framing of a house in place of clapboard or 


[Te application of face brick to the wooden 


over the clapboard, gives a construction - 


favorable for speed and economy as compared with 
solid brick. To all outward appearance, however, 
the house is solid brick. 

The studding is set back of the wall line, allow- 
ing sufficient space for the sheathing and_ brick 
veneer. After the studs are set the sheathed surface 
is covered with building paper, held in place by 2”x1” 
or 1”x5@” furring strips. These are laid either ver- 
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tically or horizontally over each lap of paper and 
once between. 

Set the face brick one inch from the sheathing 
and lay them in the same manner as when facing. a 
solid masonry wall. 

Metal ties are used to bind the wall to the frame 
work. These ties are spaced horizontally on every 
stud and vertically every four or five courses. Cor- 
rugated metal strips may be bought from the manu- 
facturers and used with one end nailed to the 
sheathing while the other is laid in the bed joints. 
Or, 30-penny nails are 
driven through the sheathing 
into the studs projecting suf- 
ficiently to extend at least 
one inch into the brick work. 
This latter method is sub- 
stantial and permanent, if the 


LATH & PLASTER 
STUDDING 


SHEATHING 
BUILDING PAPER 


1’ AIR SPACE 


BRICK VENEER 


1. Face Brick. 2. Wall Ties. 3. Tar Paper 
4. Air Space. 5.Sheating. 6. Studding 


Showing veneer construction on 

new work, and over an old frame. 

Method of using nails as wall ties 
is shown below 


nails are driven with a slant 
into the wood and at a point 
above the brick, so that when 
tapped they may be brought 
down to the level of the joint. 
For window sills, the in- 
ner ends of the brick must 
be cut to fit against the 
sheathing. In other respects 
the construction is identical 
with that for solid masonry. 
Window and door frames are 
set as in frame construction 
and the brickwork over the 
openings may be carried on 
arches or steel angle lintels. 
The steel angle is usually 
used for this purpose. 
Porch walls and_ piers 
should be solid brickwork, 
faced on both sides. The con- 
struction of the chimney in | 
the veneer house does not 
differ materially from the or- 
dinary chimney. In outside 
chimneys, however, care must 
be taken to build them clear 
of the sheathing so as not to 
cut the frame construction. 


BULL DAN GAGE 


It is oiten desirable to rejuvenate old frame houses 
that have gotten into a state of disrepair or are out 
of date. This can be done very well by a veneer 
of brick. 

Assume the framing of the house is sound. An 8- 
inch concrete footing should be placed against the 
outside of the existing foundation and be extended 
from grade to below frost line, resting on good solid 
soil. Starting from this footing the brick veneer 
is carried up with a one-inch air space between it 
and the old siding. ‘The veneer is tied in the man- 
ner described above. It is not necessary to remove 
the clapboard siding. 

Steel lintels are generally used over awindows and 
doors. Where the veneer is to be carried over 
porches or other low additions, the siding immediate- 
ly above should be removed and a steel angle placed 
and securely attached to the studs by lag screws. 
No weight of the brickwork should be allowed to 
come on the roof. 

The brickwork is laid up flush with the door joint 
or window trim, and quarter-round molding is nailed 
in the corner to make a tight joint. Similar mold- 
ings should be nailed at the under side of the roof, 
porch ceiling and other places where the brick meets 
the old frame finish. 

Sometimes instead of rebuilding an old unsightly 
frame porch it is a simple matter to rip out the old 
frame, leaving the roof intact and supported in a 
temporary manner. A common brick foundation 
should be built to grade line for the piers and walls 
of the porch. The piers should be the same dimen- 


Starting to veneer over old frame. 
below and wall ties above 


Note footing 


Veneering over a roof showing use of angles to 
carry weight of brick 


sions as the face brick piers above. The connecting 


wall should be 8 inches thick. Above the grade line 


the wall is finished with face brick on the outside 
and, above the porch floor, on both sides. At a 
suitable height there should be a coping of face 
brick laid on edge. 

The piers should be carried up to the porch cornice 
and finished with a course of brick on: edge, project- 
ing slightly to match the coping on the porch wall. 
Where the walls join the frame building they should 
be anchored as explained before. 


Tomorrow’s Landlord 
“I put through a good deal this morning,’ ’ said the 
landlord. 
“What was it?” asked his friend. 
“Well, I leased the basement of my building for 
a rathskeller ; then I leased the lot for a hundred feet 
below that for a storage-cellar, and the hundred feet 


below that I leased to the Underburrow Co. for a 


subway station. And there’s a man after me now 
for the hundred feet below that for a Turkish bath 
—say ,he’ll pay a good rent, too, as he'll get his 
heat free.” 

“What with all that and your 50-story office build- 
ing, you must make a mint of money out of your 
skimpy little lot,” said the friend. 

“Oh, that’s not all,’”’ answered the landlord. 
hundred feet of air above my roof I lease to the Joy 
line of air freighters, and above that I get ground— 
I mean air—rent for the station of the London-New 
York Airship line.” 
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Modern Plumbing Fixtures 


Fixtures That Make Houses More Comfortable and Sanitary | 


HE progress in the manufacture of modern 
sanitary plumbing fixtures has made the old 
time bathroom look dingy by comparison. 

A few years ago when the built-in bathtub was 
more or less new, it was looked upon as a novelty, 
but it is now winning a place for itself in many 
modern homes. Built-in tubs are about five inches 
lower than the older patterns that stood on legs. 
They are easier to get into and out of; there is no 
space underneath for dust to collect; and they save 
money, because it is unnecessary to tile the entire 
floor. 

Many bathrooms today are equipped with a 
shower. If the room is large enough this is located 
in a separate compartment. If not, it is placed over 


the tub and provided with a curtain to prevent undue 


splashing of the water. 


Frequently an instantaneous water heater accom- 


panies such an installation because the hot water 
supply in the ordinary range boiler is more or less 
limited. This always gives instantaneous service 
whenever desired at a fairly constant temperature. 

A wide variety of washstands is now on the mar- 
ket and they will satisfy almost every individual 
taste. For the better class of houses, the pedestal 
lavatory of enameled iron or vitreous china is in 
great demand. Often these are equipped with a 
combined hot and cold water supply ftting with 
separate control handles for the hot 
and cold. The mixed tempered water 
flows from the one spout, which per- 
mits the use of clean running water 
while washing. In more recent de- 
signs this spout is an integral part of 
the washstand, eliminating all exposed 
nickel work. 

It should be remembered, when 
building a house, that the size of bath- 
room is going to materially effect the 
selection of fixtures. Where lack of 
space will not permit pedestal types, 
the wall-hung type with integral back 
is used. 

Modern toilets are quite different 
from the former types. The operating 
mechanism is of the best quality of 
brass so as to be non-corrosive in water 
The tank and bowl are made of hand- 
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fired vitreous china and the seats are often finished 
with a white that is guaranteed not to discolor or 
chip. 

There is a great'demand today for a one-piece 
kitchen sink, that is, the basin, drainboard and back 
are one. Often the ordinary kitchen sink is set too 
low, but many modern types may be adjusted to 
any height. This eliminates the back-breaking job 
of dishwashing at a low sink. 

Drainboards are furnished on either or both sides 
and if a rubber mat is placed there the breakage of 
dishes is minimized. It is also possible to get a 
supply fitting of the swing type which allows mixed 
water to run through the one spout and which may 
be swung aside when not in use to permit of greater 
freedom while working. NA 

Every laundry should have two trays at least. 


‘Modern types are made of white enameled iron or 


vitreous china-and retain their color and finish in- 
definitely. 

In every case it is essential to have plumbing fix- 
tures installed by a competent plumber. A slight 
incompetence may endanger the health of the ten- 
ants. Manufacturers of plumbing fixtures stand 
ready to render assistance in the way of making 
suggestions, writing specifications and furnishing 
pictures of fixtures suggested. This service has 
often proved valuable to the contractor. 


The interior of a roomy well-furnished bath room. Note the pedestal 
wash bowl, built-in bath tub and water control 


The Sunday morning walk down the lane which has this for its goal, must be filled with serenity in 


contemplation of so restful and well set a chapel. 


Tucked away in a grove of trees, it needs to be sought as 


does the truth it teaches 


A Countryside Chapel 


T JOHN’S Chapel at Bernardsville, N. J., was 

designed by Lord & Hewlett, architects. It 

was built without any further plans than a 
rough sketch in a notebook. Things of real beauty 
often take shape in this way. 

The rough stone treatment is a picturesque and 
logical method of handling the subject, inasmuch as 
this stone was plentiful in the vicinity. Contrasting 
with the stonework is the dark oak trim. Such 
treatment produces a beautiful effect in a country- 
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side chapel, rustic, picturesque and economical. 

Note the gabled entrance, which has the same 
sloped roof as the chapel itself. 

Placing the bell tower to the right at the side and 
covering the belfry with a small shingle roof, as 
has been done, is quite unique. 

Note also the pleasing effect produced by the 
changed pitch of the roof at the eaves. 

It is hard to imagine a prettier little country 
church than the one shown here. 


Linoleum Floor Coverings 


How Linoleum Is Made; Various Kinds Described; Where They May Be. 
Used. Precautions Necessary in Laying-and Caring for Linoleum 


ECAUSE of its moderate cost increasing at- 
tention is being given to the European 
custom of employing linoleum as a floor for 

any room in any type of building, both dwelling and 
commercial. 

Manufacturers have given serious consideration 
to present-day conditions, particularly to the increas- 
ing demand for a linoleum that is durable, sanitary, 
and sightly. For all installations where the artistic 
element is a factor to be considered, the conventional 
bath-room and kitchen patterns commonly associated 
with the term linoleum do not suffice. 

Prevailing tendencies in modern interior decora- 


This Linoleum Pattern Gives the Parquet Floor Effect 


tion have been given careful study, with the result 
that the builder today now has at his command 
colorings and designs which enable him to select 
suitable linoleum floors for any type of structure 
that will please the owner without involving too 
great initial expense. 

Linoleum takes its name from its principal in- 
gredient, linseed oil (linum, flax, and oleum, oil). 
The oil is oxidized by exposing it to the air until it 
hardens into a tough, rubber-like substance. The 
oxidized oil is then mixed with powdered cork, 
wood flour, and various gums and color pigments, 
and the resulting plastic mass pressed on burlap by 
means of calenders. The “green” linoleum then 
passes into drying buildings called “stoves,’’ where 


it is cured and seasoned from one to six weeks, de- 
pending on the thickness of the material. 

The several varieties of linoleum are described as. 
follows: 

Plain linoleum has a solid color without pattern. 

The colors of the inlaid linoleum pattern go 
through to the burlap. In making straight line in- 
laids the individual parts of the pattern are die-cut, 
laid in position, and finally keyed on the burlap under 
enormous pressure. In making granulated wlaids 
the designs are worked out on the burlap by means 
of metal “stencils.” The loose “mixes” mould 


slightly into each other along the lines of the de- 


Showing How One Pattern Looks in a Bedroom 


sign, thus making possible very artistic effects im 
carpet inlaids and similar patterns. 

Inlaid patterns are also made to give the appear- 
ance of moire silk and a mottled effect like ter- 
razzo. 

Printed linoleum is simply a light grade of plain 
linoleum with a design printed on the surface with 
oil paint. Under ordinary use in homes, printed 
linoleum will give long service, and should the de- 
sign wear away, the plain linoleum remains. Imi- 
tations of printed linoleum are made of felt paper, 
which, lacking the cork, linseed oil, and burlap 
foundation of real linoleum, tear easily and must 
soon be replaced. 

The printed patterns include accurate reproduc- 
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tions of tile designs and wood patterns, as well as 
floral, carpet, and matting effects. 

Cork carpet is a product very similar to linoleum, 
and is manufactured expressly for use in churches, 
* theaters, or any place where a soft, sound-deaden- 
ing floor is required, which at the same time will 
withstand heavy wear. The “mix” or compound of 
clean ground cork, oxidized linseed oil, and other 
ingredients is keyed to a burlap foundation by the 
same process as that employed in making battleship 
linoleum, except that the cork material is less 
firmly compacted ; hence retains its natural elasticity 
to a greater degree, and possesses the softness and 
resilience of a thick carpet. 

To be perfectly sanitary a floor must be non- 
absorbent, and must have a smooth surface, free 
from cracks. Laid properly, with tight joints a 
linoleum floor presents no lodging-places for dust 
or germs. The linoleum compound or “mix” is 
granular in structure—not fibrous; consequently it 
is free from capillary attraction. Furthermore, each 
particle of cork is well coated with the oxidized lin- 
seed oil in the manufacturing process. Hence the 
closely compacted composition is practically non-ab- 
sorbent. In fact, the exceptionally long life of lino- 
leum under normal conditions is due in no little de- 
gree to its ability to resist moisture. 

Because of its smooth surface and freedom from 
cracks a linoleum floor may be kept sanitary at a 
minimum expenditure of time and effort. Occa- 
sional waxing and daily wiping with a mop or cloth 
ordinarily will keep such a floor in good condition. 
Constant scrubbing and refinishing are unnecessary. 
This is of special moment in large office buildings 
where the cost of floor cleaning and maintenance 
presents a difficult problem in the face of high labor 
costs. 


Firoor Waxinc MAcHINE SAvEs LABOR 


For large installations, an electric floor waxing 
machine has been devised which materially reduces 
the expense of keeping linoleum floors clean and 
polished. A good floor wax is applied once or twice 
a month, depending on the amount of traffic. Each 
‘night the workman goes over the floor with the 
electric machine, which removes footmarks and puts 


the floor back in its original polished condition. In, 


the twenty-six story American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Building, 195 Broadway, New York, where 
practically every room is covered with linoleum, the 
use of this machine has materially reduced the num- 
ber of employees formerly required to care for the 
floors. 

In private residences also, where it is a problem 
to secure adequate help, the fact that linoleum floors 
are easy to clean is a point in their favor, as they 
undoubtedly lighten the labor of housework. 
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.For comfort, a floor should be easy. to walk on, 
quiet underfoot, free from odor, and not disagree- 
ably cold to the touch. 

The substances of which linoleum is composed are 
naturally elastic. The innumerable cells of the 
cork in reality form an air cushion that yields to 
practically every compression force exerted upon it. 
Thus linoleum absorbs the shock of footsteps, and 
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Section Showing Linoleum Laid Over Typical Wood 
Floor Using: Felt Paper 


gives the floor an agreeable resiliency that makes it 
pleasant to walk or stand upon. 

Because of their resiliency and elasticity, linoleum 
floors are quiet underfoot. They not only deaden 
the noise of traffic, but help absorb sound waves 
arising from other sources. 

If properly laid and cared for, linoleum of suit- 
able grade will wear indefinitely. Of course, in 
selecting linoleum for any purpose, the builder 
will consider the necessary thickness and weight with 
particular reference to the probable amount of traf- 
fic and use the floor in question will be required to 
sustain. 

There is only one satisfactory way to lay tino- 
leum as a permanent floor over concrete or wood, 
and that is to paste it down over a layer of heavy 
felt paper and seal the joints with waterproof ce- 
ment. This adds to the cost, but the use of the 
felt layer positively increases the life of the lino- 
leum and insures a permanent, satisfactory floor. 
When the many advantages of this method are ex- 
plained to owners, few will be unwilling to pay the 
extra expense. In fact, the cost in the long run 
is less than where makeshift work is done, since 
the possibility of having to tear up and replace 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Daily Time Sheet Form 


Importance of Instant Knowledge of Material and Labor Costs—A 
| Daily Time Sheet That Has Proved Valuable 


By C. M. CrurksHaANK 


industry are more and more realizing the im- 

portance and the necessity of keeping costs 
during the progress of the work. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why this should be done: such as 
(1) keeping informed if the work is within the esti- 
mate or running over it, (2) a record to go by in 
estimating future work, (3) a record in case of law 
suits. 

The basis of a cost system of any kind is a record 
of all labor used. This labor record should be 
accurate and complete as it is possible to make it. 
No payroll should be paid out until it is known what 
every dollar called for did. It should make no dif- 
ference if one man or one hundred men are 
employed, the itemized record should be made with 
equal care. 

The only way to get accurate information is by 
use of a daily time sheet 
for each job. This sheet 
should show the entire his- 
tory of every dollar called 


(UV insisty are mos in all the lines of the building 


Fig. 1 shows a daily time sheet covering the many 
points. It is used by a general contractor who does 
excavation, mason work, carpenter work and some- 
times plaster work with his own men. It can be 
used by the balance of the trades as well. A careful 
study of the sheet will show how it is made out. 

The man whose duty it is to take care of this 
sheet, enters it so that the bookkeeper can later post 
it with other weekly sheets in weekly cost sheet. 

Attention is called to the fact that work done and 
the cost of same have no relation to each other in 
these forms. Amounts are simply used to illustrate 
method of procedure only. In course of work of 
building a house, for example, all the items of work 
given are not done at once. The various items 
shown are simply to show how work is to be re- 
ported when that*branch of the work comes up. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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knows the work and esti- 
mate, rather than have cost 
reported in symbols by men 
on the job. 
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The “kind of work” and “how much” is entered on the sheet by the man on the 
job. He also enters the names of the men and distribution of their time. The 


bookkeeper does the rest 
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What the Editor Thinks 


Why Some Houses Do Not Sell 
ANY have thought that any kind of a house 
can be sold today and for any kind of a price. 
Houses are needed badly—there are few to be had. 
People will, therefore, buy whatever they can get 
regardless of cost. 

But this reasoning is false, as many speculative 
builders have found out after considerable beneficial 
experience and in some cases actual loss to them- 
selves. 

The public wants houses badly—Yes! But do not 
fail to consider that the public looks upon house- 
buying in much the same way as it does upon any 
other business proposition. The considerations in- 
volved are based upon simple business principles. 
Of course, one may be willing to make some sacri- 
fices to necessity in the purchase of a home, but even 
this consideration has its limits. After the matters 
of conveniences, suitability, environment, etc., are 
disposed of, the first thought is, “will the house pay 
its expenses?” 

Take the case of one-family six-room houses in 
New York City, priced at $15,000. These houses 
were brick and well located. They were desirable 
in every respect. But they proved hard to sell. 
Why? Figure it out: 

On such houses the purchaser must pay his 
$15,000 cash, or part cash and the balance on mort- 
gage. In either event there is represented an invest- 
ment of $15,000 which should pay a return of 6 per 
cent. in order to be rated as sound business. Six 
per cent. of $15,000 is $900 and that is the first 
annual charge to be made against the house. 

The next is taxes. To make due allowance for 
possible shrinkage in valuation, assume the assessed 
value of the house will be $12,000. Calculating 
taxes at 1921 levels for New York ($2.81 per 100) 
the tax item or second charge against the house 
would be $337.20 a year. 

But there are other charges to be made, and these 
include repairs, which we will figure at a fair aver- 
age of $200, coal which at present costs is at least 
$150, insurance at $25 a year. 

And then there is amortization. The life of a 
modern one-family house is estimated at 20 years. 
This does not mean that after 20 years the house 
cannot be used. It means that after twenty years 
it will have seen its best days and have become so 
old-fashiond or worn out that it will be more eco- 
nomical to build a new house than try to live in the 
old one. In other words, the house may be said to 
lose $750 of its original value every year. This also 
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must be charged against it, in order to pay for it- 
self in twenty years time. 

To be a good business proposition, therefore, this 
house must earn the following items yearly: 


Interest on’ $15,000 at 6fpericentses. 2. eee $900.00 
Taxes on valuation of $12,000 at $2.81 per $100.. 337.20 
Insurance. <2. cad de aces cieees sana ee ee 25.00 
Goal oon ois cad chains oie QU eee ee 150.00 
Repairs “3y0 0. ies Going oa es beeen One 200.00 
Amortization) cua (onde cone nae eee 750.00 

$2,362.20 


or a total of nearly $2,400 a year. The only earn- 
ing power of such a house is its rental. It must, 
therefore, rent for $200 a month or nearly $33 a 
room per month—unfurnished ! 

The moral is: If you want your houses to sell 
readily, keep the price within the limits of a good 
business investment for the buyer. 


Building Up the Farms 


AYSEEDS” are dead. “Rubes” have disap- 

peared. The farmer today is alive, aggres- 

sive, alert. He practices farming as a business, and 
no city dweller is shrewder in its ways. 

With better transportation facilities and the ex- 
tended use of the telephone, the farmer is no longer 
isolated from his fellow men. He is in ready com- 
munication with them. His visits to the city are all 
in the day’s work and not the occasional Fair Day 
or Market Day once filled with novelty. The mov- 
ing picture, too, brings the world to his door. His 
wife and his children feel what they are pleased to 
consider the “lure” of the city, and yearn to share 
in its comforts and pleasures. . 

All these things have served to make the farmer 
one of the most valued of clients for the builder. 
He is receptive of suggestions. He will consider 
improving his buildings; he has already in many 
cases substituted well-known labor-saving imple- 


"ments for much of his hard agricultural and farm 


work, at considerable profit of time and money. 
The farmer is glad to do for his family what he 
quite naturally does for his farm beasts, and it is 
only up to the builder to present two sides of a 
picture to the prosperous farmer to get in many 
cases a favorable reaction. Farming is practiced in 
every state of the Union. No pursuit is more vital 
to the well-being of the country. There is no argu- 
ment that can be brought to bear that can lessen the 
dignity and importance of the practice of farming. 


BUTE DING. AGE 


Conditions which endanger the farmer’s standard 
of living endanger also the life of his crops and his 
cattle and through them the vitality of the country 
at large. It is therefore a real need that the farms 
should be modernized and made livable and whole- 
some, that those who labor thereon shall be con- 
tented and given the consideration and care that 
they so thoroughly deserve. 

This is a real chance for the builder. 


Winter Unemployment in the 


Building Industry 
-XHE building industry has been one that has been 
more or less accustomed to plenty of work for 
seven months and plenty of rest during the remain- 
ing five months of the year. 


Employment in any industry must be nearly con- 
tinuous if it would attract men of the highest calibre 
and experience. Otherwise, they naturally select a 
steadier occupation. | 

Some work.should be scheduled for the dull 
months. Jobs like interior alterations, slight addi- 
tions to buildings, etc., could be deferred to the 
off-season, perhaps, by a little persuasion upon the 
owner. The wrecking operations, preceding other 
construction work, could be done in the winter and 
thus gain time in starting the new work. Interior 
painting and decorating is another cold weather job. 

If builders will endeavor to schedule their work 
to include a lot of cold weather jobs, so as to insure 
continuous employment for their men, they will do 
a lot toward building up’the calibre and morale of 
their organization. 


Review of Building Situation 


UILDING activity for the month of April 
was greater than for any preceding April 
except April, 1920, which was the crest of the 

1920 building boom, according to figures compiled 
by the F. W. Dodge Company, and greater than for 
any month since June of last year. 

These figures show that during the past four 
months the building revival has gained congiderable 
momentum. At the end of January the activity 
from the first of the year to date was 6 per cent. be- 
hind the average for the preceding five years; at 
the end of February it was 11 per cent. behind; at 
the end of March, 4 per cent. behind; at the end of 
April, 5 per cent. ahead of the average for the first 
four months of each of the preceding five years. Up 


to the time of going to press May bids fair to equal 
April. 

Residential building led all other classes in April. 
The demand for new construction is holding strong ; 
in fact, it is so insistent that increasing activity will 
likely prevail during the coming months. 

The threatening element in the building situation 
is the attitude of labor. Wage disputes are re- 
ported in many centers, but in view of the lack of 
activity in other industries and the general slackness 
of the employment situation throughout the country, 
this situation is not looked upon as seriously as it 
would have been a year ago and it is expected that 
possible labor troubles will not retard construction 
materially, if it does temporarily here and there. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED, 


-CLASS OF BUILDING- 


é os eae 
Public Works 

Section of Country Residential Industrial | Business and Utilities Educational Other Total 
New England ...... $6,941,100 $1,722,700 $3,859,000 $1,707,700 $1,194,200 $2,403,200 $17,827,900 
New York Dist....... 28,146,200 2,352,100 6,861,300 4,901,700 1,793,400 6,971,900 51,026,600 
Middle. Atlantic ..... 9,944,500 2,069,000 2,243,700 7,460,800 1,518,800 4,009,200 27,246,000 
Pittsburgh Dist. ..... 11,036,200 1,696,500 4,308,800 12,130,400 5,561,600 7,286,200 42,019,700 
Middle West ........ 17,266,000 4,839,500 11,471,100 19,474,400 10,821,400 11,223,600 - 75,096,000 
Northwest ..........- 1,681,500 189,500 432,500 2,368,000 1,751,000 1,247,600 7,670,100 

Gta howe as oo = 75,015,500 12,919,300 29,176,400 48,043,000 22,640,400 33,141,700 220,886,300 

CONTEMPLATED PROJECTS. 
TABS OF BUILDING} 
( Public Works 

Section of Country Residential Industrial Business and Utilities Educational Other Total 
New England ....... $7,666,400 $2,215,200 $4,484,500 $19,064,400 $3,993,000 $4,667,800 » $42,091,300 
New York Dist....... 49,921,100 4,315,200 13,435,800 10,762,800 3,321,500 10,235,100 91,991,500 
Middle Atlantic ..... 16,865,900 14,855,000 5,657,700 9,406,900 2,515,000 6,657,000 55,957,500 
Pittsburgh Dist. 20,095,800 5,151,500 10,397,800 9,699,600 2,761,000 6,988,800 55,094,500 
Middle West «.....-- 31,749,800 10,200,600 10,948,900 45,716,600 7,688,300 15,133,200 121,437,400 
Northwest ...,..-..- 4,685,600 679,500 2,528,000 7,985,000 1,059,600 1,762,400 18,700,100 

MPOURL s.. eee Sapiers 130,984,600 37,417,000 47,452,700 102,635,000 21,338,400 45,444,300 392,272,300 
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BOA DING WA Gee ; 


Building Material Prices 
Note—Applying to all quotations. Price advances over last 
month indicated by (+), declines by (—). 


Common Brick Portland Cement 
The following are prices The following are the prices 


per M delivered on the job: per bbl. in carload lots to 
UNG Wa cy OF cic. cc eevee —$19.50 contractors (not including the 
IBOStOMN Bons cee cuemiee —22.00 package) : 
Pittsburgh W....ce eee 18.00 NG W PYVOTKa wae = $2.90 to 3.10 
Wetroit) Lise Qeekion 18.00 SN GW) OY OTK aecteeens hota: 2.40 
SGleveland 2 .vo. 6s sone 17:00. =Bostons a. sm ae eeroree ae 2.86 
Chicago». Boce shee 12.00 Pittsburgh. wees esis 2.17 
Sty Ouis. oss ose eee 18.005 st@leveland! Varsha cle 2.43 
Kansas City........... 12.00," 1Detroitine. aie: sano. 2.43 
*DenVer isdn. emer 14:00") Indians p olism. acters 2.43 
Séattle |... Sie soe tee 16:50 0h! Chicago) 0h i. eis eiete mien 2.17 
San Francisco ....... 16.50 New. (Orleans s.ccceus —3.12 
+Dalle¥s) Sees eee 15.00 St. Louis. eae eae 2.60 
New Orleans ......... ——15.00. St.) Paul: G.. uaceen eet 2.41 
yAtianta; (Gar aot.ccas 15:00) “GKangaseCity eoece neces 2.85 
Philadelphia ........... 20,00 Danver i. (eset 2.90 
Dt Paul Veena ert: —19.00 SoAttle ea cna ce eee 3.10 
Indianapolis... acasttes —18.00 1S9an Francisco ...:.... 3.00. 
TA Cla mitas eG Wi elerste tele reene 4.00 
*Stiff mud common hards Note: .Add 40c. to current 


are $18.50. 
7Truck load lots. 
tF.. O. B. city named. 
§Run of kiln. 


prices to obtain price, ineclud- 
ing cloth bags (4 bags fo a 
barrel) —refund of 10 cents 
each for bags returned. Add 
15 cents per barrel for paper 
bags. 

Bulk prices 5 cents less per 
barrel than current prices 
shown above. 


*Includes sacks. 

+Truck loads at site N. Y.C 
iF. O. B. Kansas City. 
1Package 15c. on and off. 
2Alongside dock. 


Sand and Gravel 


Based on cu. yd. or per ton as indicated. 
The Coys are the prices per cubic yard in carload lots, 


F. O. B. cars at shipping point for ctiy indicated: 
3% in. 1% in. 
Sand Gravel. Gravel. 
New, York) waskakecerat sy —$2.25 —$3.70 —$3.70 
Detroiter cee oe Lae 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Chicheoue os ee ae — 2.25 — 2.25 — 2.25 
Sti2Ranls il agamcs sot eee 1.00 2.15 1.85 
Denver a.) oe eee 1.60 2.00 2.00 
Segttlexas 2.4 aero 1.50 150 1.50 
Dalla seks. . outae ca amma 1.75 2.50 3.00 
New Orleans!) 52) cannon see — .50 — 1.60 — 1.60 
Grand Rapidss.. eee ates) 5 to .80 1.50 


The following are the prices per ton in carload lots, F. O. B. 
ears at shipping point for city indicated: 


Boston piss orate $1.50 $2.75 $2.50 
Cleveland! 2s. RL were 1.70 AP rit sees 
Pittsburgh cee eee 1.30 1.30 85 
“Indianapolis as. dae: eae 60 1.50 t 15a 
Bi woulsi.. eaves eee cee 1.60 1.60 1.55 
*KansaseGity) c.ctie ee 75 2.00 2:00° 
San Mranciseo) 2-5. ese 1.60 1.45 1.45 
Milwaukee’ seats soon 1.32 142 1.42 
Atlantas Gaal. cca ccsee 1.625 1.625 2.875 


*Prices per ton F. O. B. plant. 
+Kaw River sand is $1.90 per yard at retail yards. 
eee gravel. 
b F. O. B. Cleveland. 
Crushed Stone. 


The following are the prices per cubic yard in carload lots: 


4-ins 1%4-in 
Stone Stone 

New “YOrk/ Ci ft. meen ccm: (ene. —$3.50 —$3.30 
Chicago wise «eee OTE Cee —2.25 —2.10 
Sti Paull oh cote wraace es 215 1.85 
Grand “Rapids - asset denen 1.50 swe 
Denver ’sfasiitacie eee eee oe eo sake oer 2.00 2.00 
Dallas. iiean ste cies rie a encase Meer 2.70 2.70 
*San Hranciscompees 4 eee oo eee —2.50 —2.75 
Kansas, Clty secant atyeatecee ssiui taramaieinate 2.85 2.35 

These prices are per ton in carload lots: 
Cleveland ah\.ct. stan cue eae 2.50 $2.75 
Detroit 7 sera de cae ee ae te eae ers Pare PAH 
Milwaukee ahi dee notes ce aa eis 1272, ny ps 
FIndianapolis) \oweWaks ovis vee eee. 1.35 1.25 
Pittsbureh 'vaoesire- ee ei eee 3.50 3.50 
BOREON | vicieles either aot Gia eases Laisa 2.65 2.60 
St Louis't:5 ccenteterter eo con nel seme 2.60 2.60 
Atlanta, Ga. iets: cies cetera aire 3.00 2.75 

Age ee B. trucks at bunkers. 

+F. O. B. quarry. 

Above Prices from American Contractor 


Structural Material 
(From the Iron Trade Review.) 


The following are the base prices, per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
mill, Pittsburgh: 


Mill 

Pittsburgh 
Beams, 8 tol LG Ar is cr eus ciated clctele creicuelelint svete iets) tare eeee $2.20 
Ghannels, «3 to.5: Ines os arokcen shefoo petewro tere 5 sistas 2.20 
Angles, 3. to 6 in. 34 4in. thicki7 2c... «. + «teeter ~ 2:20 
Teesi:3 injvand larger) | yao ta. see. eee ad opshpeeeoe 
Plates) 4cieisgine a aus ae See dhe tie tee hd ele eee s 2.20 
BAL sisi wise elolerece 0 -se:ciee, oictile: ofekere ahs atdinice \. <t eceeke anette enenan 2.10 
Structural Tivets‘o [iu ccckce se te oe ieee eee —3.50 to 70 
Galvanized corrugated sheets arb. #ai'a, Wien, whe ts! eh gilatay ge mtoT diets ean 5.0 
PLOODS. |S iat Seat MB eo he ears o> eee ‘eee oa 
PLAN. WAITS se See ete widene aise o. cPaeie rare Shell ats eo te a tena a 3.00 
Wire, ah) oie cis ied stonaiete eevee lerthe a alata ech et, tote neleie eeeeenne Ps Hea 


Freight rates per 100 lbs. on carload lots from Pittsburgh to 
important centers of the country: 


New “York | 20 ii.0 tates xc Joe Oooo eee tic chet eeee ae ee $0.38 
Philadelphia. "ez... »</ce © se.aclesse cis as hae > eee Ree coast 20:30 
Boston  oi..%h Shem bh ede wae Ree ela te Oe eel ae Eat 0.415 
Buatlalos we oe stew seca aye acevo Mele. eee rea oie se eee 0.295 
Cincinnati ersten sterssahe dione nie og ocuaneteRtets. 0 ae 0.33 
Tmdianapolis fi ac .fcis, cis snes o's divisie yo aialnt eee eee 0.345 
Chicago. 2 ss oG-dsiaiwnut. « so: bheleidl ores eee baye ai pie kee Pee we a 0.38 
SE. OWS, oie ce ieseicis aos.a;'s 8 svesscaiiaus lochs p lovetotets fee cl clea ene ene 0.475 
Kansas City (minimum ecarload 46,000 Ibs.) anh ees wy 0.815 
St. Paul (minimum carload 46,000 Ibs.)................ 0.695 
Denver (minimum carload 46,000 Ibs.).................. 1.35 
Omaha (minimum:carload 46,000 Ibs.)................. =) © O0815) 
New Orleans. ceeded) cel gre cave engages. hoon a 0.515 
Birmipg ham "p55 sce. este so = ogee nie ateisiele cia dete ieee earn oe OTS 
Pacific Coast (minimum carload_ 50,000 Ibs.)..:....... 1.665 
Note—A 3 per cent. transportation tax applies. 
Following Prices Are F.O.B. Mill 
Face Brick Per M ‘ . PerM 
Hawards ea.ecmaeces $47.00 Fisk lock: fies $30.00 to $37.50 
TADESTLY. | 4c aishions! ke vei $2.50 Selected ..2 -henee ete 28.50 
Caledoniany jms 27.00 Kiln run. eon cee 27.50 
Bufts Or grays. .aeeeaes 34.00 Garden; (wallsis.-e-e ee 23.50 
Smooth in gray........ 35.00 
Hollow Tile Per lin ft. Lime Per ton 
4X12x12) 85. cas ce ees $ .20 Finishing hydrate.... $26.00 
GxXTZXA2 ie ee erates 28 Mason’s hydrate..... 22.00 
SXIZTT2) Waa seiiieee -40 Delivered New York City. 
Metal Lath Per sq. yd. Shingle Stain Per gal. 
PA eimai fot tka ABO OE $ .25 Red or brown. 2... -se $2.75 
A cant erie AD Si aa Sra. tees By bbl. deduct 15c. per gal. 
Oe A taacts sctl es Oe 29 New York City prices. 
For galvanized add 5 cents. 
Shingles. 
Asphalt Per sq. 
Sin giles wy isi comin nae nae ee $9.00 
Strip fy. ris aes whee Sle nd ncreera ce See eee 8.20 
Stained Shingles (Per Square) 
Brown and Gray and 
Red Green White 
16” extra. Clear ices. Sees pee $9.65 $9.90 $10.45 
167.) Wurekas sc. coc een ee 11.25 11.50 12.05 
= US erlection een tries coe 12.40 12.65 13.20 
2A OVAL woee re oe cordate ene 27.95 28.50 29.90 
24") Imperialt otis eee eo ee eee 29.70 30.25 31.65 
Wall Board 
Per .M. 805° fb. 68's sleceeco says ejskooaplsle. 0 she lal «Bickel ol sie] ee ee Sane 
Window Glass 
Single thickness—A and B Quality........................ 82% 
Double thickness—A Quality...................... cathe oer 838% 
Double thickness—B Quality...) 7... 5. jacjoe cen Menino 85% 
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Douglas Fir 


From American Cotnractor 
All prices MF'BM, F. O. B. mill. 


FLOORING. Lengths 10° ft; to. 20 16; 
No. 2 and Better r— No. 3 Clear——, 

Size Ver. Flat Ver. Flat 

in Inches Grain Grain Grain Grain. 
PSI US ae aero oe $58.50 $40.50 $43.00 $35.50 
ARG A. Gites creme +52.00 23.00 —23.00 18.00 
1XBAE ia cece eaten ae +57.50 26.00 35.00 —22.00 
1054 x48 PS ee 58.50 00 35.50 30.00 


—30. 
Note—For lengths from 6 ft. to 9 ft. deduct $1. 
*No reduction in these prices for short lengths. 


at ee 


BUILDING AGE 


CEILING. Lengths 10 ft. to 20 ft. GATH, No. 1K D. $3. F 
Size ; PINISH. B. and Btr. Rough. 
in inches. No. pe Better. No.3 Clear. Size. S28. B. and Btr. 
EP Ty RI ory. ss Ch eM  Pe es $21.50 $15.50 in Inches. Mixed cars. Straight cars. 
MPEGTO EG is civ k vie RE > 0 6 4-< bso ak lk? 22.00 16.50 ioc Meer rors. once $40.00 $39.00 
“a SNS Se nn eects: 23.00 20.00 IXS ANG HELO ieee nukes 47.00 46.00 
f Note—Fof 15% short lengths from 6 to 9 ft., deduct $3. TXG oii iee toon onto ete entaae ae 40.00 39.00 
DROP SIDING. ILE Fars tee oye share tee bane sin ceteesis 40.00 39.00 
Size BID wainncs.s Lue meee ys 47.00 46.00 
in inches. - No. 2and Better. No.3 Clear. 5/4 and 6/4x4, 6 and 8....... 53.50 52.50 
: NI) i, oS. ceagas.: $25.00 $18.50 5/4 and 6/4x10 and 12......, 60.00 59.00 
, DIMENSION LUMBER. ox . an Gate, sistpiai aie Ginisl eee eles + A vi. 
7 ne TNO: 1 Common Dimension—S1S1E————~ por specified icngths, add $1 to above prices. = 
2 in vate 8’-12’-14 16’ 9’-10'-18’-20’ 227-24’ 26-32" hed Rae nae ete picts $0.50 from above prices. 
f at try i a e145 “e1@ 5 for S48, add $0. 0 price. 
= a etre es wT; gen ee For C finish, deduct $5 from B and Btr. 
‘ 22 —11.00 —12.00 —12.50 \ 18.50 —15.00 ae LUMBER. No. 1 paps RISTO ie e 
; 2x10 .... —12.00 —12.50 —13.00 —14.00 —16.00 Size. 7 Length in Feet ———Y_, 
: Qr12 |||. —1250 —13.00. —13.50 | —14.50 —16.50 in Inches. 12-14.  10-16-18-20, 22-24. 
a 2x14 .... —14.00 —14,00 —15.00 —16.00 —18.00 DKA). 50a 2's phe epsetitioe Miers $22.00 $24.50 $26.50 
¢ 9x16 .... —15.00 —15.00 —16.00 —17.00 —18.00 2G) 353) avis dace eee 20.50 22.50 24.50 
¢ Note—Common dimensions may be specified lengths without DENS | ake oot wis = ate eeO ea as 21.00 23.50 25.50 
3 ndditional charge. cae SG Ph cee scat le Taye Le eee eta esta na, Fle ar pp es ca 
| Freight. Rates. 2a 5 re Wee Ah) on eee ee 20. : als 29. 
ae 4 : : eee : Rough lumber, $0.50 less than above prices. 
' Leeds in carload lots from mill to principal markets. No. 2 Com., $5 less than above prices. 
q aah eich oe hee $16.00 p S2S & C. M., Ds & M. or Shiplap, 50 cents more than above 
#0 6. 6)(eim) o 61016. e 6: 6.0 « . . Pe ee ee * rices. 
. Man we DAnCIScD ssf... +) 9.00" ~ Cincinnatiin cawderadeert- 19.00 Bh ine : ‘ 
¥ Bema yout 3 43,505 Dealing So-takao ea este? Reames so evens Stee vt, ij i 
' RARIVGP ON 5 <5 ans. «+: 12.007 BOstOt ec cia haces 21.25 ere $25.00 $27.50 $35.50 $06 50 
, eed ON Gy aaa acae eae NewsNorks. cian eieneeee: 21.25 No. 2 Com pe ere aa. 14.00 1650 13,00 15.50 
ti, ee i 0. OTN ws, POE ane : : 9.0 50 
; CEILING: Yox4. 5x4, 1x4. 
Lf STO id (MGNpIGn Ont ice orior cea necro $ 0.75 $ 1.00 $ 1.50 No.2 Com. ae en mnt ae $06.00 $27.00 $35.00 
f ET PAN CIBCGy Waris cs aes vaio @ 4.75 5.60 8.00 No. 2 Cone te, ee eee 18.00 18.00 20.00 
q Denver ....0- 0s eee eee e eee eee 7.25 8.50 12.00 No. 3. Coralie aus eaehe tones Fee. 10.00 10.00 10.00 
4 St. Paul... 02. c see ee eee 8.00 9.25 13.50 For specified lengths, add $0.50 to above prices. 
, PTE ELMCSELY ys clststc son'ehs alehv'e tes snaia's 8.75 10.25 14.75 For kiln dried, add $1 to above prices. 
; 00 A = 
& Chicago .--.-- eee ee ieee eee a4 ae figs For shiplap or D. & M. S2S and C. M., add $0.50 to above 
: aed Sree mete <5 cues 2s Pg on ace prices. 
4 OT ae ae ee 12.75 15.00 21.25 - Ereight.. 9 
: PPGStOD ars vole Hat iar © ois ysis eis a8 12.75 15.00 21.25 Per MFBM in carload lots from mill to principal markets. 
’ ISCAS. eager ene RRS en eae eae 12.75 15.00 21.25 FLOORING. eA » ae a Fig. 
. Drop Boards, a ORee es NS 4 iN. 
DROP SIDING—BOARDS AND SHIPLAP. siding.  shiplap. Sai beoplien: ane AAS 
& LD LE RO gas Se ap $ 1.50 $1.75 Eleanor : 7 
incinnati K 9.00 9.75 
SSDs rie SVMS SEVCLICto eo 0 eee 8.00 10.00 St. Paul 11.00 12.00 
£ = LY Sar Rng oie a an 12.00 14.25 aE Re ie 
\ RR en eas sinS ain oe ys - 13.50 16.50 blac. ee ri 
RE SOE Sa oe cee eee ee 14.75 18.50 Sains : 
? Chicago 16.00 20.00 Boston 13.25 14.50 
a ae ekg = Fahd eset one eet ao alae CEILING. bex4 et 
% I Pee ea ee . apse ; Clg. Giz. (Partition): 
( OURS VI RT By Se 0 i ee 19.00 23.5 StL 00 
} RGM ok eee ae abe. 2: 21:25 26.50 PR ead dias cor he ea re ee +5 
i UU) gO aR =, Se Se ee a 21.25 26.50 RRiCh BO a? ik meeaaan ok © pee oH 
‘ ei tae GaN) ce Ut airs eae ae Aen oi mes 21.25 26.50 Se. Pali note aes ee 0 7.50 9.00 
FINISH AND DIMENSION: News York score oe 6.50 8.25 9.75 
H 1%,1%4 2x4-6-8” 2x10-12 2x14x16” Denver wisi Mees os 6.75 8.50 10.25 
4 Fin, ees Er fon. Com. Boston see ss Gs tao. 7.25 9.00 10.75 
§ 3 0 oe 5 : md < $ 2.00 : 
4 San Francisco... 10.00 1075 1025 10.75 1125 DROP SIDING, hee ote 
a PIGNVER® =. 21.36.05 1425 16.25 15.50 1625 16.50 Se Touts "$6.25 °$6.75 
Neer AUN: 35 45.2 me 16.50 18.00 17.50 18.00 18.50 Chies Ce ae oe 8 25 9.25 
* Kansas City..... 18.50 20.00 19.50 -20.00 20.50 Cnet Sees eg ee a aay 
RSITICA POM Soe ses sc 20.00 21.50 21.00 21.50 22.50 Sie Dats tame Smee hie cae 9.50 10.50 
‘ St. Louis ........ 20.00 21.50 21.00 21.50 22.50 Res ork ee 10.25 11.60 
a Cincinnati ....... 23.50 25.50 25.00 25.50 26.25 Doreen je ge hee 10:75 12.00 
Dalles. 34. .5....+ 26.50 28.75 28.25 28.75 29.75 ptr hee ee SE ae al | 2 em 11:50 12.50 
é PPE COTY ee ls ark a 26.50 ° 28.75 28.25 28.75 29.75 RBLOD vay ee mere ee ae F a 
‘ New York ....... 26.50 28.75 28.25 28.75 29.75 BOARDS. 1x4to1x10 1x4 to 1x10 1x12 
% Southern Pine. Sem Toul ee i ea $28 ne 
ss ‘ ONES sais w aha grote ees .8 5 
(From American Contractor.) _ Ciiead go o.z ee ee 11.00 12.00 12.25 
All prices per MF'BM, f. o. b. mill. OGincinustioeen ee 11.00 11.00 11.25 
4 FLOORING. Lengths 8 ft to 20 ft. ie a St. Paul Beene tae 17 80 185 14.00 
a eas inches———,, Wee POUK Eh pica escet i 14. 15.25 
g Grade. 1x3 1x4 1x6 Ree er ee ie. 15.25 15.25 5.75 
ha Rie TIMES OTL AL OU deta gsc = vise rey $34.25 $34.25 $41.50 Nenad SN i dircttenraans oe, 16.25 16.25 18 75 
> SR LO OR Cee 28.25 28.25 26.75 ; : 
3 No. 2 Gom.iis.scscereices 16.25 19.25 150 YINISH. MP hed! Oe ase oe aaah 
No. ae ee ee ae308 dig 9.50 OKA q 
; B, and Btr. Edge................ —62.00 55.25 hy Bae 2a reir $8.50 $8.50 $11.00 
ACHP Os 8 ars caskets 11.50 12.25 15.00 
d CEILING. Lengths 8 ft. to 20 ft. ary 
4 : Cincinn atl hecincs.euehen 10.50 10.50 13.75 
> AEE Sanam: St Peal ae 13.00 13.00 17.00 
} ao New York s.qea: neste 25 14.25 18.50 
“ rey ais $00. shaud) bowen” Donvariegs cs acsrs> okie 14.75 14.75 19.50 
No Shon Sl es 28.00 26.50 31.00 BOstOD sans «xaos. cere 15.50 15.50 20.50 
No. ane thee et id 25 15.50 19.00 DIMENSION. S181 Std. $181 Std. 
ahaa hetge BU AE Nene iene Dn Rae cea at (2x4, 2x6, atl (2x10, 2x12). Rough. 
DROP SIDING. Lengths 8 ft. fe eT # Si ooh Nn, apeeeom oer $8.75 $8.00 $11.00 
os, ’ 0. Other NIGHFO 9,4 ae =< cig Pee ve 12.00 12.25 15.00 
Grade. 106, 117. 116. patterns. cae Garena Fs to Te 11.00 11.25 13.75 
.. Be oa TIA ek ee reaee bate aes a Faul z Re ae eae ried ee an 
Poe Sen, ©: 0) 1: Cee re e a ew OPE "woh. eee seee = is 2 
PO 22 COM. 5 vores 15 reg 05 008 4 17.00 17.00 Denver esti sesoweae sn 15.25 15.75 19.25 
Any of the above ordered in special lengths, add $1. Boston his> tcuawe sees 16.25 16.75 20.50 
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BUILDING, AGE 


Center Line ee 


PLANEEL OTs 
150’ X 100° 


20" 40° 60" 80’ 100 


VLLLLLLLIT TLCLIOOO OTE RAR 


WL EEE? UA, 


Seclzond. 
Fig f 
ESTIMATING EXCAVATING AND GRADING. SEE PAGE 55 


The upper sketch is a plan view of the plot to be graded, and the lower sketches are sections taken at 
various points in the lot 
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Method of Estimating Excavation and 
Finished Grading 


By LawreENce S. KEIR 


N estimate on the excavating and grading re- 
A quired for a lot 100x150 ft., as shown by the 
plan and cross sections in Fig. 1 will be con- 
sidered. The labor items given in the estimate are 
a fair average for the writer’s own territory, but of 
course are not accurate under all conditions of labor, 
climate, and soil. The method of estimating, how- 
ever, will be the same anywhere, and each reader 
can adjust the details to his own section of the 
country. 
The profile of each plot on the plan is shown by 
a cross section taken through the center line of each. 
If the lot itself is laid out in plots to correspond to 
those shown on the plan, the work can be gauged 
fairly accurately. This may save considerable work 
in the end, as the places where the sod has not been 
disturbed form convenient gages for the rough work. 
Referring to the plan and sections, we find that 
the area of ground to be stripped of top soil is 
approximately as follows: 


Plot No. 1—a strip 20 ft. wide x 70 ft. long—1,400 sq. ft. 


— 20 ALO 1,200 
2— 15 x 40 600 
3 20 » it) 1,000 
3 20 x 5D 1,100 
4— 20 x 35 700 
4— 20 x 65 1,300 
5— 10 x, 20 200 
i x 5— 20 x 50 1,200 
That portion of cellar site not already figured 
in with the low land, about 30x30 ft........ 900 sq. ft. 
PUI MOMMRER OMG eet Rieke racuyict tas, so, anaes Si0.'s esse 9,600 sq. ft. 


Ninety-six hundred sq. ft. of soil 8” thick repre- 
sents 236% cu. yd. of soil. Three men and a team 
of horses should strip off 340 sq. yd. 8” thick, or 
75 cu. yd. per day. It will take, then about 3 1/7 
days to strip 236 cu. yd. | 

Next in order are the drains. Considering the 
profiles showing the sections through which the 
drains pass, an average depth of 3’ 9” should give a 
fair approximation. We have, then, 110 lin. ft. of 
drain, 2 ft. wide. Since 8 in. of top soil has already 
been removed, we will call the drain 3 ft. deep— 

110x2x3=660 cu. ft. or 24% cu. yd. 

Two men working can pick and throw out 15 cu. 
yd. per day therefore, 24% cu. yd. will take them 
about 1 2/3 days. 

110 lin. ft. of 8 in. drain tile at 35c per ft. costs 
$38.50. The labor of setting the tile is one man for 
2 hours. Then there is one loadstone for the dry 


-out to the low land and dumped there. 
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well at end of short drain, costing $2.00, and the 
back filling of 110 lin. ft. of drain at 1/3 cost of 
digging. 

Having dug the drains, placed the tile in them and 
filled them up again, we are ready to dig the cellar. 
The easiest way to go at it will be to plow and scrape 
as far as possible and when the ground becomes too 
hard to plow, blasting and scraping can be done. 
The loose earth can easily and handily be dragged 
The cellar 
must be dug 1 ft. larger all around than shown on 
the plan— 

32’x42’x3'-10"=5,152 cu. ft. or 184 cu. yd. of cel- 
lar excavating* Three men with a team of horses 
should remove 60 cu. yd. per day. 184 cu. yd. will 
take them about three days. 

More material than that excavated from the cellar 
will be needed to fill the low ground and it will not 
be possible to figure on the rest of the fill until the 
amount of fill still needed is known. The low 
ground will be 8” deeper than represented on the 
section after the top soil has been removed, but as 
the top soil is to be replaced again we will come very 
near the right figure if we take the dimensions as 
shown on the section plans. 

As shown on the plan and sections, total fill re- 
quired is: 


bo 


Plot No. 2—15 ft. wide—20 ft. long—2 ft. deep= 600 cu. ft. 
“ee ‘ “se ti ee “ 


3—20 —55 —2’ 6” =2,750 
4—20 —H5 —2’ 6” emia, 200 
5—20 —60 —2’ 5” ca 00 
TOGA creche cls atare arta caeretoteree stake wo espa tal staiels he ees 8,700 cu. ft. 


(or 322 cu. yd.) 


There were 184 cu. yd. of earth removed from the 
cellar. 

322-184=138 cu. yd. of earth still needed to fill 
the low ground. 

This material will be taken from the high ground 
at the back of the property, using the same method 
as used in excavating the cellar. While the haul ts 
a little longer the work is more accessible; so the 
number of yards moved per day should be about the 
same as on the cellar excavating. At this rate, 138 
cu. yd. @ 60 cu. yd. per day will require the team 
and three men about 2 1/3 days. 

The high ground must be removed to 8 in. below 


*Cellar is shown 4 ft. 6 in. deep, but 8 in. has already been 
removed. 
(Continued on page 58) 


Suggestions tor Financing Homes 


Mr. Daniel Crawford, Jr., president of the Phila- 
delphia Operative Builders Association, makes some 
good suggestions to improve the financing of home 
building in Philadelphia. Has your town a better 
scheme, Mr. Builder? If so, others would like to 
know what it is. Tell us about it. 


PEAKING before the Philadelphia Conference 
8 the Construction Industries, Mr. Daniel 

Crawford, Jr., president of the Philadelphia 
Operative Builders’ Association, briefly outlined the 
plan used extensively in Philadelphia for financing 
the purchase of a home, as follows: 


$10,000 HOUSE 


First mortgage, $5,000:@ © per-cent....4...i..26. $300.00 
2d mortgage, $3,000; 15 shares in B. & L. Ass’n. 


MONTHLY BUILDING AND LOAN 


PAYMENTS 
Dees: on shares cence: 1. Se ole ets ole $15.00 
Inter Stanek ce tute ee een hte sone en 15.00 
Premium on loan, 2ocishares:m oes. eee oD 


City taxo $8,000 (53.00; Ndi. m2 ete aetna 240.00 


Wraterar enti. Mariasd cies ce ect nae mare cet re ee oe toe 


MOmtH IY) rabid facet tebhialiscats iat ct oye ao ate etal cane ee $79.75 


Pays off second mortgage only, in not more than 
twelve years. 


The weakness of the present plan, Mr. Craw- 
ford says, lies in the fact that the greatest lien, the 
first mortgage, is very seldom paid off. On the 
average home that we sell today, we place a first 
mortgage for from three to five years thereon, and a 
second mortgage in a building and loan association. 
The carrying charges, if you will notice, including 
all of the underlying charges of the house, taking 
a ten thousand dollar house as a basis, are $79.75 
or, about 1 per cent. of the principal of the indebted- 
ness. Just about 1 per cent. of the principal of the 
indebtedness is the amount that the average home 
buyer is willing to tie himself up to as a monthly 
payment. Our experience has been that those sec- 
orid mortgages are paid off long before the building 
and loan stock becomes due upon which the loan is 
made, and I believe I am safe in saying that the 
average second mortgage is paid off in eight years 
rather than twelve, when the stock matures, indicat- 
ing that the man when he buys his house and obli- 
gates himself to pay a certain charge takes on a 
responsibility, and then goes to work to wipe it out. 
He pays extra payments on that mortgage, and be- 
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fore long, a period of a few years rolls around, and | 


he owns the house subjejcjt to the first mortgage. 
There is the evil of the system he never touches the 
first mortgage. It stands there as a permanent lien 
on his home. I would like to see that system wiped 
out entirely and a new system adopted by some insti- 
tution that will loan that man 80 per cent: For ex- 
ample the new plan could be as follows: 


$6,000 HOUSE 


Mortvapeutenren. 6. $5,000 @ 6 per cent...... . .$300.00 
« City Tak tae aeons 5,000 @ $3.00 Hundred..... 150.00 
Water ‘rent ose. 0 dew ive be oes Seay oe 8.00 
$458.00 

Annual payment 3 per_cent,....:../ 0-555 eee 150.00 
$608.00 

Month iw) cist. a 5 eee nee ee pees ae a $50.67 

$8,000 HOUSE 

Mortgagennemesern $6,500. @ 6 per cent oaouee $390.00 
City ax teem 6,500 @ $3.00 Hundred..... 195.00 
Waterprent i. :.2e eA Ai 2 site tain 0 saa eee 8.00: 
$593.00 

Annual payment. 3 per cents... .2.eckneeeenee 195.00: 
$788.00 

Monthly oe. jc acess ee cde ee eo 0a $65.67 


$10,000 HOUSE ; 
ere pas $8,000 @ 6 per cent........$480.00 


Mortgage 
Citys lax’ afemerene 8,000 @ $3.00 Hundred..... 240.00. 
Waterirent 2.3 slic oe Safe eae ae eee ws. 1200 
$732.00 
Annual payment 3 per cent. 2.5... cesaeieeee 240.00: 
$972.00 
Month ly. > 0 229 note ¢ vane de obietapy ek oe ew sehen $81.00: 


The first mortgage in this case would be eight 
thousand dollars. The annual payment instead of 
being 6 per cent., as it is today on the second mort- 
gage, would be only 3 per cent. on the entire indebt- 
edness, paying off $240, where, on the other plan, he 


only pays off $180 on the principal, and that plan, - 


will amortize his entire loan in about nineteen years. 
I make the prediction, that if we could adopt a plan 
of that kind, the average home buyer would own 
his home in twelve years, and not in nineteen, and 
there are institutions within our midst that ought 
to adopt that plan. 


~ 
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Window Seats 


WELL considered window seat has an appeal 

allits own. In the small house where there is 

little space for chairs, and in the larger one where 

bare corners and uninteresting spots are not infre- 

quent, there is good opportunity for this pleasant 
feature. 

A window seat may serve both a utilitarian and a 
decorative purpose. In the former case the lower 
portion may be used as a chest or closet to conceal 
various things according to the room in which it is 
placed : magazines or papers in the living room; toys 
in the nursery; shoes in the. bedroom; and so on 
throughout the house. 

It is quite usual to construct a window seat over 
a low radiator. In this case the wood seat must be 
lined with tin and asbestos to protect it and also to 
throw the heat into the room, the tin having a curved 
back and thus acting as a heat reflector. 

A window seat may be built only parallel with the 
window or it may be carried into nooks and corners, 
affording secluded places where groups of persons 
may get off by themselves. 

A bay window offers a particularly delightful 
opportunity for the window seat. Here it may fit 
into space not otherwise required and will give an 
air of completeness and coziness that everyone who 
sees it may enjoy. 

It is possible to upholster a window seat in cre- 
tonne or other material in harmony with the rest of 
the room, or to add a few cushions to effect this 
purpose. There is no especial need to do this, how- 
ever, except as a matter of personal preference, 
because window seats may be had in stock designs 
with excellent wood finish as illustrated herewith. 


A bay window seat with drawers for storage, etc. 


or 


BUSSE DING AGE 


An upholstered corner seat near the windows 


A window seat should be large and comfortable. 
The essence of its success lies in the informality 
which it makes possible. It is preferable for its 
base to rest fully upon’the floor for ease in cleaning. 
If it is.raised but a couple of inches high, sweeping 
is awkward and encourages neglect. If the window 
seat does not.so touch the floor, it should be several 
inches high so that one may readily reach under it. 
It must be remembered that it cannot be picked up 
and moved like the usual chair, and any cleaning 
that is necessary must be done while it is in its 
customary place. 

Of course one wants to be able to look out of the 
window from a window seat. But the window seat 
should not be built so high that the average person 
cannot touch the floor with his feet when he occu- 
pies the window seat. It is therefore desirable to 
plan in advance which window is to have a window 
seat and when possible, construct that window suff- 
ciently low to serve this purpose. 


Daienme Sheet 


(Continued from page 49) 
This sheet should always be made in duplicate, copy 
being kept on the job as a record for man making 
sheet. This is a matter of protection for him and a 
check to see that there is no tampering with the 
sheet in the office. 

In the column headed “amount extra” are put all 
the items of additional or extra work. At the end 
of the job it is a simple matter to get this labor total 
as it is totalled daily as work progresses. 

The author has found it more satisfactory to have 
nothing on this sheet but labor. Have a daily report 
come in with all the information wanted from the 
work. This simplifies work in the office, as differ- 
ent men are interested in different parts of the work 
and so can have the sheet they want. If informa- 
tion of all kinds is on the time sheet this leads to 
confusion. 


BUILDIN GUAGE 


It is quite likely that a little labor and a few sliding 
doors may make other dilapidated barns into rent- 
producing garages, as was done here 


Old Barn Made Into 
Eleven Stall Garage 


By Date R. Van Horn 


HE rejuvenated barn shown here was dis- 

mantled and all of the dimension stuff and 
most of the sheathing was found to be in good con- 
dition. The usable lumber was sorted and piled and 
the kindling carted away at stove wood prices. 

Soon after workmen appeared on the scene and 
put up the frame for an eleven-stall garage. The 
dimension stuff worked nicely for posts and headers 
and sills and plates. The foundation was of concrete, 
provided with the usual size of bolts with which the 
sills were later bolted down. Metal lath was then 
placed on the outside of the building and this cov- 
ered with a medium gray stucco. The roof was 
covered with tarred building paper. 

Some old colored windows which once adorned 
monotonous stretches of siding on the barn were 
saved and put to good use as may be seen by glanc- 
ing at the cuts. The front of the garage was given 
a coating of stucco impregnated with white coloring 
and with the soft pine trim which was painted brown, 
the effect was all to the good. In fact, all that came 
in the expense column, beside the item, labor, was 
the cost of tile for the back and the stucco used, 
plus, of course, the cost of the doors and hangers. 

This garage now nets the owner some fifty dollars 
a month and the stalls are always in demand to 
renters. Though built only two years ago, it has 
more than paid for itself and the income from now 
on is clear profit. 

Perhaps this may suggest to the inventive mind of 
another builder similarly situated that he can cash 
in on something that he thought was a “deadbeat.” 


Estimating Excavation and 
Grading 


(Continued from page 55) 
finished grade to allow refilling with 8 in. of top 
soil. As 8 in. has already been stripped off, the 
amount to be removed can be taken as though it 
were the same as already shown on the section draw- 


ings. 
Plot 1, a strip 20 ft. wide—70 ft. long—2 ft. deep} =2,800 cu. ft. 
ae 2A “ 20 ee 60 oe ——4 “se = 4,800 “ec 
“é Le “ 20 oe 50 oe 4 6 = 4,000 “a 
oe q cas 20 oe 30 ins ——I) ira 4 700 iad 
os 5. ee 10 oe 20 oe =<(5) in, ae == 100 ae 
12,400 cu. ft. 


12,400 cu. ft. equal 459 cu. yd. Of this 459 cu. 
yd. only 138 cu. yd. can be used on the premises. 
459-138=321 cu. yd. of earth to be removed from 
the premises. 

A team of horses and two men will pick loose, 
load and haul for a short distance about 15 cu. yd. 
per day. Much depends on the length of haul. One 
cu. yd. is taken as a load. It will take two men and 
team with wagon about 21% days, therefore, to re- 
move the 321 cu. yd. 


Replacing top soil will take about the same length 
of time as in removing it if done with a team and 
scraper. After this is done, the sod that was 
not stripped will be plowed up and the whole prem- 
ises harrowed over, while a man with a shovel fills 
up the small holes. This will require two men and 
team ‘one day. 


TOTAL COST OF EXCAVATING AND GRADING 
Stripping top soil, 236% cu. yd.: 


Two men 31/7 days @ $4.00 per day..... $25.14 

Man and team 31/7 days @ $8.00.......... 25.15 $50.28 
Digging drain and laying tile, 24% cu. yd.: 

Two men 12/3 days @ $4.00.............. $10.68 

110 Tins ft--of 8 insdrain tiles@esoe...eee 38.50 

Laying tile, one man 2 hours.............. 1.00 

Loadstone forvdry: wellen-oner ota nets 1.09 

Back filling at 1/3 cost of digging......... 3.56 $55.74 
Cellar excavating, 184 cu. yd.: 

Two men 3 days @ $400................-. $24.00 

Man and team 3 days @ $8.00............ 24.00 $48.00. 
Extra low land filling not taken from cellar 

138 cu. yd.: 

Two men 21/3 days @ $4.00.............. $21.34 

Man and team 21/3 days @ $8.00......... 21.34 $42.68 
High ground removed from premises, 321 cu. 

yd.: 

One man 21% days @ $4.00................ $85.00 

Man and team 21% days @ $8.00.......... 170.00 $255.00 
Replacing top soil: 

Allow same price as for removing........ $50.28 
Plowing and harrowing: 

One man 1 day).@ S00 Ko. sc. css cs mautens $4.00 

Man and team 1 day @ $8.00.............. 8.00 $12.00 

Notalvestimated Gay nrc kia os Sete ceaeiemes > $513.98 


7The depths are taken at a fair average as judged by eye 
from the sections and dimensions shown. 


Suggestions for Wall Treatment 


N the long story of environment, walls play an 
if important part. Whether the room be gloomy 

or cheerful, masculine or feminine, formal or 
informal, its essence is well revealed by the walls 
and these in no small degree directly influence the 
people who are surrounded by them. 

There are certain ways of treating walls to make 
them produce the happiest results. Just as other 
structural and decorative features in the house may 
not be permitted a haphazard birth, so, too, should 
the walls receive their share of study. 

In the small house where rooms are communi- 
cating, with wide open doorways between them like 
many living rooms and dining rooms, it makes both 
such rooms look larger if walls are treated alike 
as to paper or paint or other covering as the case 
may be. A number of different color schemes 
should not be introduced into the rooms on the same 
floor, as this cuts them up into independent units. 
One should plan the combination so that when seen 
from a chief view-point, such as the main entrance, 
the impression is one of a harmonious whole. 

In living rooms where a restful atmosphere is de- 
sired, plain paper or a simple stripe of the same color 
suggests itself. One advantage of the subdued stripe 
is the fact that imperfections in the wall are less 
readily noticed. A hall should also have plain paper 
if paper is used at all, because patterns tend to make 
it look smaller. 

In choosing wall colors and patterns for the bed- 
room, the tone of the paper should be light and pref- 
erably plain, or at most two-toned and 
inconspicuously marked. Flower and 
other designs in regularly spaced bun- 
ches should be avoided as should also, 
the restless and showy patterns. 
Whenever the curtains or covers in a 
room are of cretonne or other figured 
material, it is practically essential to 
have a plain wall surface. 

Where wallboard is used, the nar- 
row panels demand either a one-toned 
color or a very small and unobtrusive 
pattern. Wherever any doubts arises, 
decide on the proper color as sug- 
gested above; that is the chief thing; 
then select a plain, one-toned pattern 
in that color and you will be perfectly 
safe. As stated before, the wall today 
serves as background rather than 
decoration and the decoration may be 
supplied by the proper selection and 
hanging of draperies, pictures, and 
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-Similarly with the floors. 


other accessories that are to be in the room. 

The color of the walls must harmonize with the 
ceiling and with the floor covering. A _ perfectly 
white ceiling will have nothing in common with soft 
yellow walls. A little yellow in the ceiling to make 
it cream color will bring them into proper relation. 
These should be the 
darkest part of the room, as they are the foundation 
and should give the feeling of solidity that they de- 
mand. The walls should be lighter and the ceiling 
lightest of all. It is so in nature; the dark earth, 
the lighter foliage with the sun penetrating its upper 
edges; the brilliant light sky itself. 

A cloth wall covering, finished in durable oil 
colors, that is claimed to be non-absorbent and im- 
pervious to grease and water stains can now be ob- 
tained. The ease with which it may be cleaned and 
the fact that it is smooth and non-porous enough 
to keep out germs are factors in its favor. This 
material comes in a large variety of decorative de- 
signs, reproducing effects of tapestry, leather, grass 
cloth, etc., at moderate cost, as well as glazed styles 
for bathrooms and kitchens. 

Tile is the acknowledged standard for bathrooms. 
Its absolute cleanliness and resistance to steam and 
water have made it so. 

Paint, of course, is admirable, and is gaining in 
popularity for every room in the house as well as 
kitchen and less conspicuous portions. It is durable, 
sanitary and economical. A white-leaded wall dries 
hard, lasts for years and stands frequent washing. 


The dignified and restful simplicity of a room whose walls are of one 
plain color is here revealed. 
the color contrasts, while the wall properly serves as background 


It is left for the chairs and lamp to give 


BUILDING VAGE 


Linoleum Floor Coverings trude they must be smoothed down. This prelim- 
inary preparation of the floor is very important. 
When moisture cannot escape, mildew or mold 


the linoleum because of bulging or cracking, due to will set in. This explains why it is so essential to 


(Continued from page 48) 


faulty laying, is eliminated. have the floor thoroughly dry. 
The advantages of using a layer of felt are many. New concrete floors cannot be considered abso- 
They include: lutely dry-in much less than three or four months 


1. On wood floors, the work of laying usually can after construction, depending on season, weather and 
other conditions. Moisture in the floor will neu- 
tralize the effects of any cement, and the action of 


— LINOLEUM 
DEADENING FELT 
I.CEMENT FINISH 
CONCRETE SLAB 


Cross-section of Concrete Floor with Linoleum Cemented 
Down Over Felt Paper 


KNAPP NEPAL Covc-BAsE. 


KNAPP METAL Cove rECrvieke 


LINOLEUM 


ELT PRPER 


ates \“S UU \ 


aia Sanitary Metal 
Cove 


Details for Laying Linoleum Over Cement or 
Wood Floors 


dS een c Ree: abe ene 


Knapp Metal Cove nat Base 


be complete in a single trip. Ordinarily the floor can 
be used at once—while the work is in progress, if 
necessary. On concrete floors, the felt is laid one 
day and the linoleum the next. 

2. The felt layer acts as a cushion and makes the 
floor delightful to walk upon. Its use positively in- 
creases the life of the linoleum. ; 

3. The felt layer deadens sound. It makes the floor 
much warmer in winter. Linoleum Is Frequently Used in the Hall 

4. When properly pasted to the felt, the linoleum ; : , 
cannot bulge, expand or contract. Retrimming is un-. mold or mildew will set in wherever moisture has no 


Sees opportunity to evaporate. It is essential, therefore, 


. All _ i — j 2 : : . 
Bari Mar eeigutene soy Pa Parr The that the linoleum be not laid until the concrete has 


felt takes up this expansion or contraction, and pre- had time to season and dry thoroughly. 


vents cracking or breaking, which is apt to occur when The following test may be used to determine 
linoleum is cemented to wood. en t Paaoe A Hig 

6. The linoleum can be removed without damage and Te ae ee COlP oo age See "i 
with little difficulty, if occasion should arise. permit the laying of linoleum satisfactorily. Cut 


five or six pieces about four inches square, and place 
these face downward with the burlap side upper- 
pe Per AGES ie aig Ronee e as most, one in each of the four corners of the rooms, 
we : ciakoak and others in the center. These pieces should then 
In similar manner, the-lengths‘of limoleum: should,” 1. held down witha bHckeor somencuiee object of 
be cut to At the long way of the room, or across the similar weight, and allowed to remain at least eighteen 
lengths of building felt. It is well to cut both the hours: 
felt and the linoleum a little long and trim to fit. If, when the pieces of linoleum are taken up, mois- 
Whether the felt layer is used or not, all wood ture appears on the surface of the floor or material, 
floors should be dry and well-seasoned before the the room should be kept heated for four or five 
linoleum is laid. The surface should be smooth and days, and the same test repeated. When no mois- 
even, and free from all dirt or foreign matter. All ture appears following this procedure, it is then 
cracks should be filled, and if knots or nails pro- reasonably safe to lay the linoleum. 


It is usually best first to cut the felt to fit the 
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WERE BRICK PROPERLY 
SUBSTITUTED FOR STONE? 


The text of this brief sermon 
will be found in a paraphrase of 
the ninth verse of the seventh 
chapter of St. Matthew: “What 
man is there of you, whom if an 
owner ask stone, will he give him 
brick?” 

The lesson to be derived is that 
contractors cannot be too cautious 
in the matter of observing strict 
contract requirements: concerning 
substitution of materials or other 
departures from _ specifications. 
And, hand in hand, goes the warn- 
ing that assent of the owner’s 
architect to a change does not 
bind the owner unless clearly 
within the scope of the archi- 


All readers are invited to ask any 
questions that will help them solve 
any legal difficulty that they may 
be in. Our legal adviser will answer 
direct by mail and give his opinion 
as to the correct procedure. Ques- 
tions and answers of general in- 
terest to the trade will be published 
in these columns. All inquiries must 
be accompanied by the name and 
address of the correspondent so that 
he may be answered direct or that 
he may be requested for further 
information if necessary to the in- 
telligent answering of his question. 
No names will be published, only 
initials or a nome de plume. Re- 
member that this service is free to 


subscribers. Address Legal Depart- ~ 


ment, Building Age, 920 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Legal - 


tment 


“The owner was entitled to have 
this stone front, and we are not 
prepared to say that the trial 
court was not, under the evi- 
dence, justified in allowing him 
damages. The measure of dam- 
ages was the cost of replacing 
the work with the material called 
for by the contract; but in view 
of the fact that the value of the 
completed building was probably 
not greatly reduced by the sub- 
stitution of brick for the arti- 
ficial. stone, it seems that this 
measure of damages, thoygh a 
lawful one, places a harsh penalty 
on the contractor, especially in 
view of the fact that the owner’s 
architect and superintendent both 
acquiesced in the change. How- 
ever, neither of them is shown to 


tect’s authority as agent for the 
owner. 

Plaintiff in the case of Pence vs. Dennie, 182 Pacific 
Reporter, 980, worked a hardship against himself, as 
building contractor, by substituting brick for artificial 
stone in the front of a building constructed for de- 
fendant, without observing the requirement of the 
contract that such changes should be made only on 
the written consent of the owner. 

When plaintiff sued for a balance of compensation 
claimed under the contract defendant counter claimed 
for damages to cover the cost of replacing the brick 
construction with the artificial stone called for by the 
agreement. The California District Court of Appeal 
has affirmed an award of $1,000 in favor of defendant 
on this counterclaim. 

Plaintiff started to install the stone work, but it was 
found to be defective. Defendant, the owner, being 
absent from the city, and it being doubtful that suit- 
able stone material could be obtained without consid- 
erable delay, obtained the supervising architect’s assent 
to the use of brick instead. The architect furnished 
details for the brick. The contractor saved nothing 
by the substitution, and the owner made no special 
objection when he returned home and discovered the 
substitution. But he never consented to the change, 
nor authorized it. 

“There was a violation of the contract in furnishing 
defective stone work and in replacing it with brick 
without the written consent, or the consent at all, 
of the owner,” says the District Court of Appeals. 
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have had authority to authorize 
such change in the general 
character of the structure, and, in any event, the 
authority was not obtained from the owner nor evi- 
denced as specified in the contract. We do not think 
defendant is estopped from relying upon the terms of 
his contract that no changes should be made without 
his consent in writing. Had he known of the change 
when it was in process, and stood by without objection, 
the doctrine contended for by plaintiff might apply. 
But he did not know of it until it was done, and the 
fact that he then made no particular protest was in 
no way prejudicial to him.’ 


WHEN IS WORK DONE TO OWNER’S 
“SATISFACTION ?” 

From M. L. H., North Dakota—In the February issue 
of BUILDING AGE, page 31, a form of building con- 
tract appeared. Article 2 of the contract states “that the 
work shall be done to the entire satisfaction of the own- 
er.” Now, this may be all right in working on a per- 
centage basis, where the owner pays the bills and the 
contractor is not limited to cost of construction, but 
where a contractor undertakes to build a house for a cer- 
tain sum, I do not believe, from my own personal view- 
point, that words like this (that the work shall be done 
to the entire satisfaction of the owner or that you guar- 
antee to suit the owner) would work satisfactorily in all 
cases, because there are people who sometimes go be- 
yond reason, and, if I remember right, there was an 
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article in BUILDING AGE some months ago, stating 
that the words should not be used. It seems to me that 
other language would be better. 

Would like to know if there is a lien law in North 
Dakota, so that a contractor could file a lien on a house 
or building for work done or material furnished. 

Answers.—The first question should be considered in 
two different lights—in a strictly legal aspect and in a 
practical aspect. Whether it is best, as a matter of pol- 
icy in dealing with certain classes of owners, to refuse 
to undertake to build to the “satisfaction” or “entire 
satisfaction” of the owner is something that the law edi- 
tor of BUILDING AGE feels must be left to the judg- 
ment of the builder, in the light of his experience and 
the experience of others coming under his observation. 
We address ourselves to the legal side of the question. 

The law on this subject has been summarized as fol- 
lows: “Where the contract merely requires the builder to 
perform the work according to certain plans and speci- 
fications it is not necessary, in case the work is so per- 
formed, that it also be performed to the satisfaction of 
the owner. Where, however, the contract so provides, 
the work must be performed to the satisfaction of the 
owner, unless the provision is waived. Such a provision 
is sometimes construed as not making the owner’s dec- 
laration of dissatisfaction conclusive, but as requiring 
merely the performance of the work by the builder in 
such a substantial manner as ought reasonably to satisfy 
the owner, and it has been held that the owner or his 
agent cannot capriciously reject the work; his dissatis- 
faction must be in good faith and for good cause shown, 
but if for good cause he may in good faith refuse to ac- 
cept the work. Thus a contract to install a heating 
plant in a manner satisfactory to the owner of the build- 
ing has been held merely to require the installation of 
the plant in such a manner as should reasonably satisfy 
the owner, and not to permit the owner to express dis- 
satisfaction as a matter of mere caprice; and the same 
has been held true with regard to a contract to do the 
polishing on the woodwork of a building to the satisfac- 
tion of the owner.” 9 Corpus Juris, 744-745. 

Among the courts that have decided that performance 
of a building contract in a way that would satisfy a rea- 
sonable-minded man is performance to the satisfaction 
of the owner are the appellate courts of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
York, South Dakota, Michigan and Pennsylvania. The 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court seems to have 
voiced the general attitude of the courts in saying in 
the case of Handy vs. Bliss, 204 Mass. 513: 

“There is no reason why the doctrine of substantial 
performance should not apply where the contract is to 
be performed to the satisfaction of the owner, according 
to the usual meaning of this expression as applied to 
contracts of this kind, namely, to his satisfaction, so far 
as he is acting reasonably in considering the work in 
connection with the contract.” 

In the case of McNeil vs. Armstrong, 81 Fed. 943, it 
was decided by the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, the second highest tribunal in the country, that a 
builder is entitled to recover under a contract calling for 
entire satisfaction to the owner, where satisfactory ma- 
terials have been furnished and have been installed ac- 
cording to the plans and specifications governing. 

In another Massachusetts case—Tobin vs. Kells, 207 
Mass. 304—it was even held that a contract to do work 
to the “perfect satisfaction” of the owner did not require 
better performance than would suit a reasonable man. 
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The Alabama Supreme Court has fairly and aptly said 
that an owner is “bound to be satisfied when he has no 
reason to be dissatisfied.” ; 

In the case of Doll vs. Noble, 116 N. Y. 230, the New 
York Court of Appeals held that requirement in a build- 
ing contract for performance to “entire satisfaction” of 
an owner is to be qualified by other provisions of the 
contract; he will not be permitted to deny liability to 
the builder on the ground of a dissatisfaction unreason- 
ably and arbitrarily expressed. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court decided in Laycock vs. 
Moon, 97 Wis. 59, that, notwithstanding inclusion of an 
“entire satisfaction” clause in a building contract, de- 
fects are deemed to have been waived where the con- 
tract also provides for performance in a workmanlike 
manner subject to inspection by the owner or his archi-. 
tect, and where the architect or owner stands by and 
permits defective work to be performed without objec- | 
tion. 

But some courts take the view that the honesty of the 
Gwner’s dissatisfaction is the true test. In other words, 
these courts make the test rest on the question whether 
the owner acts with actual dissatisfaction, rather than 
adopting the standard of abstract reasonableness. 

On a consideration of what has been judicially deter- 
mined on this subject, we are of the opinion that the 
prevailing rule is that if work is done in a. workman- 
like manner, and in accordance with the contract, it is 
done to the “satisfaction” of the owner, unless there 
happens to be something in the particular contract 
manifesting so reckless an undertaking on the builder’s 
part as to absolutely insure the owner’s satisfaction. 
We find no case that upholds the right of an owner to 
wickedly profess dissatisfaction for the purpose of 
defrauding the builder. 

But, from a practical standpoint, it seems to us that 
it is often.a hazardous thing to enter into such undertak- 
ing, because the owner, being unfamiliar, in all proba- 
bility, with what the courts have said on the question, — 
may view his contract as giving him power to reject 
work that is unsatisfactory to him, although done in ac- 
cordance with the contract plans and specifications. 
Therefore, if we were in the building game we should be 
inclined to omit the “satisfaction” clause where possible 
to do it and at the same time secure a profitable con- 
tract. 

Under the North Dakota statutes any one who per- 
forms labor upon, or furnishes materials for the erection, 
alteration or repair of any structure upon land, includ- 
ing fences, sidewalks, etc., is entitled to a lien on the 
structure and the land, if the work is done, or materials 
furnished, under contract with the owner or with his 
consent. There are numerous qualifications on the right 
to liens and the requirements of the statutes (North Da- 
kota Compiled Laws, 1913, sections 6814-6831, as amend- 
ed) should be consulted personally or through attorney 
in attempting to preserve and enforce a lien right. In 
addition to providing for giving of certain notices, the 
law requires a sworn account to be filed with the clerk 
of the district court for the county where the lien lies, 
within ninety days after the materials or labor has been 
furnished. If several liens are filed, they take priority 
in the following order: Manual labor claims, claims for 
materials, claims of sub-contractors, claims of original 
contractors. It has been held by the North Dakota Su- 
preme Court that a supervising architect is entitled to a 
lien under these statutes for services in furnishing 
plans and specifications, etc. 


THICKNESS OF WALLS 


From B.L. J., Helena, 
Mont.—I would appreciate 
some information as to the 
proper thickness of founda- 
tion walls for dwelling 
houses and similar buildings. 
Is the same thickness neces- 
sary for both brick and 
stone? If not, please tell me 
what thicknesses are proper 
for these two materials. 


Answer.—In districts 
where there is a _ building 
code the specifications gov- 
erning such work as you 
mention must be followed in 
all cases. Where there is _no 
existing law the following 
table will serve as a guide: 


Thickness Foundation Walls—Dwellings 


Thickness—Inches 


Height of Building Brick Stone 
BETAS CSt 0.5.5 aia g.xt cele «3% 12-16 20 
MIRSEOUICS: .4<. ce cine ceases: 16 20 
2. “ESPON GIGS Fase Mee eee ce 20 24 
ESOT Ss eects. ee a es 24 28 
G TAGS CE eeec noone 24 28 


Stone foundations should be at least 8 in. thicker 
than the wall above, for a depth of 12 ft. below grade 
level. For each additional 10 ft. or fraction the thick- 
ness should be increased 4 in. But in no case should 
a stone foundation be less than 16 in. thick, as a thinner 
wall does not bond well, makes the use of small stones 
necessary and cannot be carried up very high. 


CHIMNEY FLUES SHOULD BE SEPARATE 


From O. M., Birmingham, Ala.—Recently I was ap- 
proached by a man who wanted my advice on his 
chimney. It did not draw well. On examination I 
found that it was an old affair with only one flue 
serving both kitchen range and furnace in the cellar. 
I told him there should be two independent flues, 
one for each. He thought I was wrong and we both 
agreed to leave it up to you. Please tell us briefly 
how to construct a chimney that will draw well. 

Answer—In planning chimneys, the chief points to 
be considered are the height and the number, size 
and arrangement of flues. Attention must also be 
given to the location with respect to the ridge, valleys, 
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etc., on the roof. To make 
a chimney draw properly 
there should be a separate 
flue from each _ stove, 
heater or fireplace tothe 
top of the chimney. Ordi- 
narily these flues may be 
8 in. by 8 in., but if the 
furnace is large an 8 in. 
by 12 in. flue is better 
When it is necessary to 
make a turn in the flue 
sharp bends should be 
avoided as they retard the 
passage of the smoke. 

Chimneys should extend 
above the highest point of 
the building or of the 
adjoining building. Some- 
times, when the chimney 
has not been carried high 
enough, the resulting tendency to smoke may be avoided 
by using a hood having two open sides. In _ all 
cases the tops of chimneys should be covered with 
a stone slab. A solid slab will prevent rain coming 
into the flue and allow the smoke to pass out at the 
sides by raising it above the brick. Sometimes the 
entrance of rain is not considered important, but in 
these cases a stone cap should be used with a hole 
cut in it the size of the flue to prevent disintegration 
of the mortar joints in the brickwork. 


PROPORTIONS FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


From W. C. H., Easton, Pa—I am figuring on a 
proposition for a small school building, and I need 
some information. What are considered good propor- 
tions for classrooms, seats spacing, etc.? 


Answer—Ordinarily classrooms in small schools vary 
in width from 16 to 24 feet. The height of the ceiling 
should not be less than 12 ft. Where the floor area 
exceeds 360 sq. ft. this height should be 13 ft. and if 
over 600 sq. ft. the ceiling height should be 14 ft. In 
one-story buildings, where the ceiling may be raised 
to the tie-beams, the height to the wall plate may be 
11 ft. and to the tie-beams 14 ft. Window sills should 
be 4 ft. from the floor. 

In the junior classes a length of 14 to 16 in. is al- 
lowed for seats, while in the senior classes this lengtri 
is increased to 20 or 24 in. Desks are 30 in. apart, 
back to back. 


DIMENSIONS OF FLAGPOLE 


From W. F. J., Ottumwa, la.— 
I want to put a 40-ft. flagpole 
on the roof of a building. What 
kind of wood should I use? 
What should be the diameter of 
such a pole and what kind of 
paint should I use to protect it 
from the weather? 

Answer—Flagpoles may be 
made of spruce or pine. Oregon 
pine is preferable and, if the 
sapwood is entirely removed by 
cutting the pole from the heart 
of a large trunk, a durable pole 
is obtained. The diameter at 
the roof should be 10 in. or 
about 1/50 the height above the 
roof. 
should be % the bottom, or 5 
inches. Imgaine the flagpole 
cut into quarters. The diameter 


The diameter at the top. 
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HOW I LOWER COSTS 


Have you ever used any machinery 
or device which has saved you time 
and money? ; 

Have you ever invented any way of 
doing a piece of work quicker? 

If you have BUILDING AGE wants 
your experience, and will pay regular 
space rates for it. 

Your description should tell just 
how you saved time and money either 
by a special way of using machinery 
or by short cuts in construction. 
Point out what methods you were 
using before adopting your “Time 
Saver” and show how your new 
method turns the trick. You can sub- 
mit as many articles as you want. 


Address The Editor, BUILDING 


AGE, 920 Broadway, New York City. 


The floor area of the room 
referred to above is 320 sq. ft. 
Assuming that 16 feet is the 
depth, the window area would 
then be 71.1 sq. ft. Each 30 in. 
by 60 in. window has an area 
of 12.5 sq. ft. The number of 
windows required would, there- 
fore, be six. : 


PAINTING BRICKWORK 

From J. N., Danbury, Conn.— 
Please tell me how to paint 
brickwork to make a good job 
of it. 

Answer—Brickwork must be 
thoroughly dry before attempt- ~ 
ing to paint. To get satisfactory 
results the brick must be pre- | 
vented from absorbing the oil 
in the paint before it has a 


at the first quarter should be 
15/16 the lower diameter, or 93% 
in. At the second quarter the 
diameter would be 7% the lower, or 8% in. At the 
third quarter the diameter would be % the lower, 
or 7% in. 

The pole should be painted with at least four coats 
of white lead and should be provided with a suitable 
cap at the top. 


PREVENTING DECAY OF PORCH POSTS 


From E. T. J., Dayton, Ohio—How can I prevent 
wooden posts from decaying at the point where they 
rest on the floor of the porch? 


Answer—The decay of veranda posts referred to is 
due to a capillary action that draws water from the 
floor of the porch up into the cracks and pores of the 
wood post. This happens every time it rains and when 
the porch is washed. If the bottom of the post is 
allowed to rest upon an iron shoe so that there is no 
contact between the post and the porch floor the ab- 
sorption of water and the consequent decay of the 
posts will be to a large extent avoided. 


HOW MUCH WINDOW SPACE IS NECESSARY? 


From G. B. C., Covington, Ky.— Please tell me 
through the columns of Bumpinc AcE how many 30 in. 
by 60 in. windows I should use in a room 16 ft. by 
20 ft. in order to secure adequate lighting. Is there a 
good rule for figuring the amount of window space 
necessary for a given size of room? 


Answer—There is quite a variation in the relation 
of the areas of window space and floor area, as rec- 
ommended by the authorities on the subject. Nat- 
urally a lot depends upon the intensity of light 
required in the room. For ordinary purposes the fol- 
lowing formula has been found to give satisfactory 
lighting and it is perhaps better than others that do 
not take into consideration the depth of the room. 


A ae w = window area (sq. ft.) 
w=—+— where, A = floor area (sq. ft.) 
en Vals d = depth room (feet) 
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chance to dry. This is done by 
first applying two coats of raw 
linseed oil with % pint of oil 
dryer added to every gallon of 
oil. Each coat should be applied full and allowed to 
dry 10 days. The finishing coats of oil paint may then 
be applied. 


PROPORTIONING CONCRETE FOR VARIOUS 
KINDS OF WORK 


From E. G. L., Hagerstown, Md.—In what proportion 
should concrete be mixed, for jeinforced (concrete 
floors? Will the same mixture answer for founda- 
tions? If not, what mixture should be used? 


Answer—Experience has: shown that the following 
mixtures give the best results for different classes of 
concrete work: 

1:2:3 mixture—For roadways, concrete walks, etc. 

1:2:4 mixture—For reinforced concrete work such as 
beams, columns, floors, walls, etc. 

1:214:5 mixture—For base course for sidewalks, 
floors, pavements, etc., and for basement walls not 
necessarily watertight, foundations, etc. 

1:3:6 mixture—For mass construction, large founda- 
tions and foundations. 


QUICK RULE FOR DETERMINING AMOUNT OF 
CEMENT FOR MORTAR . 


From G. C., Buffalo, N. Y.—Can you give me a quick 
rule of thumb method of estimating the cement needed 
for mortar for brickwork? 


Answer—Naturally the amount of cement required 
for mortar is going to depend upon the proportions of 
the mortar and the thickness of the joint. The mortar 
generally used for brickwork is composed of 1 part 
of cement and 3 parts of sand. The joint is usually 
from % in. to % in. thick. Under these conditions 
1 barrel of cement is required for every 735 brick laid. 
Now, for a 13 in. wall there are 21 common brick used 
per sq. ft. of wall surface. One barrel of cement will, 
therefore, take care of 35 square feet of a 13 in. wall. 
Other thicknesses of wall may be figured in propor- 
tion. 
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The Importance of 
having the Best 


Automobile owners today are giving careful consideration to the 
materials and equipment that go into the construction of their 
garages. Of especial importance is the question of garage door 
hardware. It is essential that Builders use only the most efficient 


NATIONAL 


NOS.5O0) and SOO 
Garage Door Sets 


provide for free and easy access to garage at all times because one 
door is so hung that it will open without disturbing the other two 
doors. Garage doors hung with this set will work as freely as 
any house door. There is absolutely no binding or friction and 
doors are adjustable in case of swelling or raising of cement floor. 
It is the most economical and efficient set you can offer your 


customer. 


Send for Garage Plan Booklet “F” and give dealer's name 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Ill. 


Please mention BurtpInc AGE when writing to advertisers. 
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New Catalogs and Publications 


These catalogs may be secured direct 
from the manufacturer. If you prefer, write 
the date of this issue and the numbers of any 
catalogs on a postal and mail it to “Building 
Age,” 912-920 Broadway, New York City, 
The catalogs will. be sent you without 
charge or obligation. 


545. Goodell-Pratt Co., Toolsmiths, Greenfield, Mass. 
—Builders will be interested in the pocket-size book 
issued by this company. The book illustrates and de- 
scribes over 2,000 sizes and kinds of tools for tool- 
makers, machinists, motorists, carpenters and house- 
holders. 

546. Grinnell Bulletin. The Grinnell Co., 277 West 
Exchange St., Providence, R. I, fire-prevention special- 
ists, have issued Bulletin No. 104 discussing methods of 
installing a hot water heating system, methods of 
Grinnell fire prevention and other timely matters. 

547. National Fire Protection Association, 87 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. Structural defects influencing the 
spread of fire are illustrated by diagrams and sketches 
in the bulletin here noted. Suggestions for their elim- 
ination and protection are given. The contents in- 
cludes sheathing and plastering, boxed cornices, attics, 
stairways, elevators, wall and floor openings, sky- 
lights. Ten cents sent to the above address will secure 
a copy. 

548. Blabon Art Linoleums are depicted in color in 
a 140-page booklet issued by George W. Blabon Ce., 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. Ample text is included, and 
there are pictures of rooms decorated with linoleum. 
The booklet has suggestive value. 

549. The Art Brass Co., 299 E. 134th St., New York, 
sends out a good circular describing San-o-la products 
for the bathroom. The value to the reader lies in the 
timely methods given for giving refinement and con- 
venience to the bathroom—one of the most vital rooms 
in the house. 

550. Kewanee Private Utilities Co., Kewanee, Ill., are 
circulating Bulletin H, which covers private sewage 
disposal plants by valuable text and diagrams. 

551. Newman Manufacturing Co., 717 Sycamore St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have prepared a complete catalogue 
on the ornamental brass and bronze work manufac- 
tured by them. It contains 64 pages of illustrations 
and suggestions. 

552. Structural Service Data and Standards covering 
full discussion of structural slate as affecting (1) stair- 
ways; (2) toilet enclosures, may be obtained from the 
Structural Service Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. Charac- 
teristics of slate are given, and details and specifica- 
tions are shown in text and illustrations. 

553. The Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
issues an exceedingly helpful book on the Art of Home 
Furnishing and Decoration, the text of which is written 
by Frank Alvah Parsons, well-known authority on this 
topic. Full page color plates showing the use of lino- 
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leum in various rooms of the house are included. 
Twenty cents sent to the Armstrong Cork Co. will 
secure it. ; 

554. Metal Forms Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
issued a comprehensive booklet on Metaforms as solv- 
ing the question of concrete forms. Details of con- 
struction and variety of uses are fully discussed and 
there are many illustrations to amplify the explanation. 


555. The above forms are rectangular but the Metal 
Forms Corporation of Milwaukee also manufactures 
metaform outfits for circular concrete work. These 
are also standardized and offer the same advantages of 
durability and economy as the first mentioned. ; 

556. Daylighting. The American 3-way-Luxfer 
Prism Co., 139 Spring St., New York, has printed an 
informative and valuable booklet on this subject. It is 
fully illustrated and contains specifications, details, dia- 
grams and other useful discussion. This is their cata- 
logue 21. 

557. The Kelley Floor Machine is a versatile instru- 
ment described by the Kelley Electric Machine Co, 
manufacturers of portable electric driven tools, 1407 
West Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. It is for scrubbing, waxing, 
polishing, refinishing all floor surfaces, carpets, rugs, 
tile, marble, etc., according to the claims. Their inter- 
esting folder shows how, when and why. 


558. Zapon Lacquers and Lacquer Enamels. The 
Celluloid Zapon Company, New York City.  Illus- 
trated catalog describing the product of this company, 
which is applicable to all metal or wood surfaces and 
is claimed to be absolutely waterproof. These lacquers 
and lacquer enamels are supplied in all colors and can 
be applied either by brushing, dipping or spraying. 

559. Adsco Angle Fittings. American District Steam 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. Illustrated bulle- 
tin No. 153 illustrates and describes these special fif- 
tings which are suitable for use wherever it is necessary 
to make angle joints in a pipe. They are adjustable 
and any angle can be taken care of. 

560. Globe Ventilators. The Globe Ventilator Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y. A little booklet profusely illustrat- 
ing buildings of all kinds and types equipped with 
Globe ventilators. The booklet also contains me- 
chanical description of this ventilator. 

561. Filters for Natatoriums. Norwood Engineering 
Company, Florence, Mass. Illustrated pamphlet de- 
scribing the Norwood Engineering Company’s system 
of recirculation and refilteration of water for swim- 
ming pools. This explains the advantages and econ- 
omy of this system over constantly supplying fresh 
water. The pamphlet also contains photographs and 
detailed drawings of the equipment, together with a 
table showing capacities, sizes, et. 

562. Hastings Asphalt Block Floors. Hastings Pave- 
ment Company, New York City. Interesting report 
issued by this company on Hastings Asphalt Block 
Floors, which also includes illustrations of their ap- 
plication. The selection of the proper type of flooring 
material where there is heavy traffic, either indoors or 
out, in industrial buildings, railroad stations, schools, 
etc., is so important that builders will be interested in 
this standard size folder. 
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When You Plan a Garage 


HE greatest advantage of 

McKinney Complete Garage 
Sets to Architects and Builders is 
that they promote rather than limit 
a wide range of design. When you 
plan a garage with these sets in 
mind, you know your plan will be 
followed down to the last line and 
your client satisfied. 


These sets contain all the hard- 
ware necessary for garage doors— 
even the track. With drawings and 
directions, they are packed com- 
plete in a box—no odds and ends 
to buy afterward. The doors may 
be the swinging, sliding-folding, 
or if space is particularly limited, 
‘“‘around-the-corner” type. ‘There 
is a set for any size or any style 
doors you wish used. 


McKinney Complete Garage 
Sets have been given the same care- 
ful attention that is responsible for 
the worth and work of McKinney 
Hinges and Butts. Fifty years of 
association with the development 
of builders’ hardware serves ad- 
vantageously in meeting the needs 
of the Architect and Builder. 


McKinney hung garage doors 
are pictured and explained in book 
form. This book shows how easily 
the sets are installed and how they 
make better looking, stronger and 
more protective doors possible. It 
points a way toward lower build- 
ing costs and illustrates the possi- 
bility for varied designs. This 
book and the McKinney Catalog 
will be forwarded upon request. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING ‘CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 


Export Representation. 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 


Please mention ButtpInc AcE when writing te advertisers. 
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~ 563. Webster Oil Separators. Warren Webster & 
Company, Camden, N. J. Attractive 8-page folder de- 
scribing and illustrating, both by photographs and sec- 
tional views, the Webster oil separators for the re- 
moval of cylinder oil, grease, etc., from exhaust steam. 


564. Magnolia Slag Cement. Southern Cement Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. Booklet illustrating and de- 
scribing the Magnolia-non-staining white cement man- 
ufactured by this company. This cement has been used 
extensively in the laying of marble, limestone, terra 
cotta, etc., because of its non-staining qualities. Many 
views of buildings in which Magnolia cement has been 
used are shown. This booklet also contains reports of 
Testing Laboratories, etc. 

565. Bulletins. Cement-Gun Company, Inc., Corn- 
wells, Pa. Interesting folder containing bulletins is- 
sued by this company on cement-gun construction. 
These bulletins include reports showing results of 
tests made on Gunite slabs, together with working 
tables and safe load.tables. Information about the 
use of the cement-gun for general concrete work and 
for plastering and stucco work is given. There is also 
a bulletin describing the use of this machine for water- 
proofing, etc. 

566. Ogden Turnover Doors. J. Edward Ogden 
Company, Inc., New York City. Descriptive pamphlet 
describing and illustrating turnover doors which are 
intended primarily for use on piers, warehouses, ga- 
rages, shops and industrial buildings for either exterior 
doors or elevator doors where fireproof qualities com- 
bined with space saving are essential. 

567. Questions Answered. Atlantic Terra Cotta 
Company, New York City. Booklet containing illus- 
trations of notable buildings in which Atlantic Terra 
Cotta has been used both for exterior and interior ser- 
vice. A series of questions is asked regarding terra 
cotta and answers are given in full. 

568. Sharp Rotary Ash Receiver Corp., Third Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mass., tells how to make 
the home worth more and eliminate a large amount of 
inconvenience. Ashes and ash cans are kept out of 
sight, ash dust and shoveling are forgotten. This in- 
stallation gives room in the cellar for a laundry. 

569. A Collection of Successful Designs. The Kaw- 
neer Company, Niles, Mich. Booklet presenting by 
means of drawings and photographs the different styles 
of store fronts suitable to different lines of business, 
that have proved most successful. These include jew- 
elry stores, women’s wear stores, men’s wear stores, 
banks, restaurants, shoe stores, and practically every 
type of business that one can think of. 

570. Standard Electric Ranges. An all-purpose elec- 
tric range is discussed in the literature of the Standard 
Electric Stove Co., of Toledo, Ohio. It occupies but 
18 x 28 inches of floor space and has a shelf above on 
which the cook may put hot dishes out of her hands. 
The present model No. 301 is a fireless cooker and there 
are others as well. 

571. Mar-Sla. This is a case-hardened stone made 
by the Mar-Sla Mfg. Co. of Hubbard, O. It is par- 
ticularly useful where acids would penetrate and mar 
other materials and is used for lavatories, laundries, 
tabletops, acid tanks and numerous other purposes. All 
dimensions are standardized to permit of ready replace- 

ment. 

572. Sand’s Levels. Carpenters. and mechanics. will 
be glad to know Sand’s Levels. They may be used con- 
fidently on the most. technical work and are accurate in 
their precision, They are non-adjustable and there- 


fore fool-proof. This type comes in walnut, while 
others of light aluminum are excellent for overhead 
work. 


573. Smith Excavator. A catalogue describing de- 


tails of the Smith Excavator and Loader has been pub-— 


lished by the T. L. Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
may be had from them under the name Bulletin 408. 
Half of the catalogue shows the machine in action 
and half gives details of its construction. 


574. National Lime Association, Washington, D. C., 
has issued Bulletin 300 on Brick Mortar which out- 
lines a series of interesting tests on brick piers. The 
tests show that the contact betwen the mortar and the 
brick is more important than the strength of the mortar 
itself. 

575. Stuko-Steel Houses. Builders should know 
about the work of the Stuko-Steel Co. in Youngstown, 
O. A free book will bring interesting information on 
methods of constructing attractive houses of fire-re- 
sisting material, that commend themselves also for 
economy and beauty. 

576. United States Radiator Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
has recently issued a booklet describing smokeless 
boilers. These permit of burning bituminous coals 
without smoke. The public realizes the menace to 
health of soft coal smoke, and the large monetary loss 
due to the escape of unburned gases in the form of 
smoke. It is interesting to see how these things are 
being solved by progressive manufacturers. 


577. “The Yellow Strand” describes the strength and 
ruggedness of ope made by the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co. of St. Louis, Mo. For builders who need 
rope for hauling, hoisting, or any other purpose, this 
yellow strand wire rope is absolutely dependable. 

578. Sedgwick Machine Works, 150 W. 15th St., 
New York, have a series of leaflets on Invalid Eleva- 
tors, Brass Tube Dumb Waiters, Under Counter Dumb 
Waiters, Hospital Elevators and Iceless Refrigerators 
which will prove of interest to the progressive builder 
and home owner, 

579.. Practical Information and Constructive Fea- 
tures in Erecting Eaves trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Roof Gutter, may be obtained from C. G. Hussey & Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. This article is well written and 
covers the latest methods of applying conductor pipe, 
etc. This, together with other information to be is- 
sued later, will form the basis of a valuable reference 
work to builders and metal workers. 

580. Building Estimator’s Reference Book. Frank 
R. Walker Co., 2209-B Archer Ave., Chicago, has just 


printed the 1921 edition of this highly valuable book. 


2,100 pages brimful of money-making suggestions for 
contractors. Complete estimating data in all 
branches is included. Book will be sent on five days’ 
approval. 

581. Alpha Portland Cement Co. will supply valuable 
service sheets just prepared, on Ornamental Concrete 
Facades, Cast-Stone Wallfacing, Doorways, Cornices, 
Columns etc., of interest to every builder. 

582. Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass., will fur- 
nish literature on Art-Ctaft Roofing and on Birds’ Ne- 
ponset Black Building Paper which they claim saves 
fuel, stayswaterproof, keeps out drafts and dampness 
and lasts as long as the building. 


583. Kodak on the Job. 525. Eastman Kodak Com- | 


pany, Rochester, N. Y., publish a catalog illustrating 
and describing Kodaks which have the autographic fea- 
ture. This provides for making on the negative a 
written record of building operations step by step. 
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BUILDING°*AGE 


The Need for Neer Roofs 
Is Your Opportunity 


For every new construction contract there are 
ten repair jobs to be had—#f you go after them. 
In every community the spring rains have left 
hundreds of buildings in urgent need of re- 
roofing, One of the main advantages of the 
famous Barrett Everlastic Roofings is that they 
are as perfectly adapted for laying over the 
old shingles as they are for use upon the-roof 
boards of new buildings. 


Make your customers understand that they can 
have beautiful, durable Everlastic Roofs at 
small expense, without the cost and mess of 
ripping off the old shingles. Then you won’t 
have to wait for the building boom to boost 
your business! 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings are carried by 
enterprising dealers everywhere. And there’s 
a type for every steep-roofed building. The 
four styles noted at the right are fully described 
in illustrated booklets which we gladly send to 


any address upon request. 
<a 
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The poll 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 

Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 

Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta 

Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 

Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe 

Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston 
Denver Jacksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B, Halifax, N. 8. 


Company 
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Your Choice of 
Four Styles 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles. 
The newest thing in roofing— 
jour shingles in one. Tough, 
elastic, durable. Made of high- 
grade waterproofing materials 
and surfaced with crushed slate 
in art-shades of red or green. 
When laid they look exac*ly 
like individual shingles and 
make a roof worthy of the 
finest buildings. Weather and 
fire-resisting. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles. 
Same material and art-finish 
(red or green) as the Multi- 
Shingles, but made in individ- 
ual shingles; size, 8 x 12% 
inches. A finished roof of 
Everlastic Single Shingles is far 
more beautiful than an ordi- 
nary shingle roof and, in ad- 
dition, costs less per year of 
service. 


Everlastic Slate - Surfaced 
Roofing. The most beautiful 
and enduring roll roofing 
made. Surfaced with crushed 
slate in art-shades of red or 
green. Very durable; requires 
no painting. Nails and ce- 
ment in each roll. 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roof- 
ing. This is one of our most 
popular roofings. Thousands 
upon thousands of buildings all 
over the country are protected 
from wind and weather by 
Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing. 
It is tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable and very low in price. 
It is easy to lay; no skilled 
labor required. Nails and 
cement included in each roll. 


Please mention BuiLpInc AcE when writing to advertisers. 
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Novel Heating and Ventilation 


Equipment 


M. R. HILDEBRAND, of 903 Lawrence Ave., ‘Chi- 
cago, has completed a new ventilating radiator 
on which patent has been granted. This new radiator, 
the first working sample of which has just been placed 
in operation, produces a constant air suction, and air 
circulation by means of an adequate surface of contact, 
whereby air is most readily and most efficiently 
heated. Connected with the outside, this new radiator 
sucks in fresh air, heats it to an agreeable temperature 
and distributes it freely throughout the room. It is 
thus adapted to take in fresh air continuously from out 
of doors and supplant the vitiated air of the - living 
room,-office or workshop without subjecting the occu- 
pants to cold draughts. | 
The construction is simple. There is an air inlet run- 
ning parallel with the heat inlet and these two conduits 
carry and distribute heat and air. The radiator gets into 
action as soon as the steam is turned on; a touch of heat 
will start the air to circulate through the alternate air 
sections and the 
work of distribut- 
ing warm air is 
well under way. 
Needless to say, 
=“) the action is eén- 
3 tirely automatic 
and the air suc- 
tion, air blowing 
or air circulation 
| is brought about 
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_ HEATED AIR OUTLETS 
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Vacca bythe setack 

INLET effect” ~ of the 

“| heated air in the 
radiator. 

Heating. 27anid 


ventilating are 
thus performed 
by one and the 
same apparatus, which heats the intake air by direct 
contract and the surrounding objects by radiation. 


New Wire Scratch Brush 


HIS picture shows the “Haskins” Type H-6 Equip- 
ment in operation on the Hanna Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, cleaning stone by means of a wire scratch brush. 
‘here are four of these machines used on this building; 
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Builders’ Appliances and Equipment 


Some Things of Special Interest to Those Having to 
do with the Various Branches of the Building Business 


each machine do- 
ing an average of 
520 square feet 
per day. The con- 
tractor estimates 
that his machines 
are dorms the 
work which would 
normally require 
sixteen men. The 
stone was. thor- 
oughly cleaned, 
giving it a uni- 
LOY ms Color maby, 
méans Of this 
equipment. 

The same equip- 


ment is used 
extensively for 
cleaning form 


marks on concrete 3 ee 
immediately after the forms are removed, as well as 
removing rust from fences and grilles, etc., before paint- 


ing, and is manufactured and sold by the H. G. Haskin 


Company, Chicago, IIl. 


The Reeves Mitre Clamp 


Pee Reeves Hardware Mfg. Co., 4824 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, IIl., 


analogous sections while gluing or nailing them. 

It is described as simple and practical and will en- 
gage the mitered ends of two members and hold them 
in such fashions that they will not split when nailed to- 
gether. It has a frameplate upon which is slidable 
mounted a clamping plate, the frameplate being pro- 
vided with flanges having notches therein to permit 
nailing. 


In operation a pair of mitered sections are posi-- 


tioned in the clamp, which then is tightened to force 
the mitered ends into close engagement with each 


other, the clamping plate engage the mitered sections. 


and prevent any possibility of splitting when fastener 
are driving into the sections through the notches. 

Trouble is often caused by the ends of the mitered 
members splitting when secured by nails. 

This clamp prevents the splitting action by having 
the flanges form a closed angle. 

The Reeves Mitre Clamp is made in one size, nine by 
four and one-half inches, and is furnished nickel plated 
and black enamel, is made of malleable iron. 


has placed on the market a 
new Mitre Clamp which clamps together mitered and 
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OR 
balconies,-and all flat sur- 
faces, it is ideak 
treated so that it will not crack, 
stretch, shrink, curl or peel. The 
burning sun, and warm rotting 
summer rains will not affect it. 


Con-ser-tex is a business-get- 
ter, used where more expensive 


Imaterials are not*wantedar Lt 
stands up well under severe use, 
and looks attractive. Recom- 
mended by responsible builders 
and contractors in all parts of the 
United States: 


It is well worth your while to write for 
our illustrated booklet, “‘Roofing Facts 
and Figures,’’ end for samples. 


WM. L. BARRELL CO. 


50 Leonard Street 


Chicage Distributors: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
430-440 North Wells St. 
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CON-/JER-TEX 
CANVAS ROOFING 


FOR ROOFS AND 
PORCH FLOORS 
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sun parlors, sleeping 


California Distributors: 
Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 
San Francisco & Los Angeles 
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by your mechanics. 


orders shipped. 
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FLOORS 


The Wood-Mosaic Kind 


July, pez 


Sear, 


For every home—Old or New. Can be installed 


Our 5/16” flooring can be laid 


in old or new houses. We make all kinds and thick- 
nesses; Wood Carpet, strips Plain and Ornamental 
Parquetry, Tongue and Groove Flooring. 


Send accurate measurements of rooms for sketch 
with exact estimate of cost of the flooring required. 
Instructions for laying and finishing accompany all 


Send for free catalogue in natural wood colors. 


Wood -Mosaic Company 
New Albany, Indiana 


The material 
the ‘fact that 


construction. 
New York City 
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Wall 
Board 


from which it is made, 
the pulp is chemucally 


cleansed and that the fibre lengths give 
the finished product that natural rein- 
forcement that is lacking in ground 
wood boards, is in itself a guarantee of 
the superiority of Fiberlic for strong, 
permanent, economical and sanitary 


MacAndrews & Forbes Company 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Factory: Camden, N. J. 
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Two Homes That Reflect the 
Spirit of Country Life 


IMPLE, yet pleasing in design; roomy, yet modest in size. The first floor rooms are no larger 
economical in plan, set close to the ground and than is required for their various uses, compatible with 
surrounded by numerous trees, the house of W. comfortable living, in fact, space has been reduced to 

Laud-Brown makes an ideal, livable home. effect economy so that every foot is utilized, yet, above 
Plans of the first and second floors show that it is this small area we have the desired four bedrooms, 


HOUSE OF W. LAUD-BROWN, TENAFLY, N. J. 
R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 
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of good size, plenty of closet room, 
a bath, a comfortable hall, and a ser- 
vant’s room and bath on the third 
floor. 

A third floor in a small house that 
is low in appearance and with no ugly 


dormers to break-the grace of the 


roof, this is a real achievement both 
from the standpoint of economy and 
beauty. It requires very careful 


House of W. Laud-Brown 
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study of the proportions of the build- 
ing, ceiling heights and roof pitch. 

The cellar of this house provides 
a laundry, heater and other utility 
rooms, 


fii Shouse -ot Mr. .-Barber 

presents a successful solution of tet lhe 
the economic problem as applied to 
home building. Economy in plan, 
economy in materials and construc- 
tion, combined with the economy of 
a pleasing exterior. ; 

The house measures but forty by Third Floor Plan 
twenty-six feet, yet provides four Se trad Gee 
good bed rooms and two baths -on % E 
the second floor, with at least one a! LUE 
closet to each room; a convenient hall 
and a linen closet. While the ser- Pe 
vant’s quarters consisting. of two : ee, . 
rooms and a bath are provided on the ea eae eee 
third floor, thus by slightly increas- i 
ing the pitch of the roof this space =| 5 ode 
is utilized which would otherwise 
have been lost. 

Worthy of note is the compact ar- 
rangement of the stairs, they occupy 
a very minimum of space but are 
easy and comfortable. 

The cellar provides a laundry, cold 
storage and heater rooms. 

The Dutch roof gives the house.a 
delightful low appearance that fits 
well on the elevated site while the 
broad dormer with its five large win- 
dows makes the bed rooms com- . Fick Penn as 
fortable and cheerful. House of Philip p. hare) Mae 


@ 
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Second Floor Plan 


HOUSE OF PHILIP P. BARBER, TENAFLY, N. J. . / Ros 
R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects ‘ ae) 
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First Guaranty Bank, 
Bismark, N. D. 


Stone front and 
Corinthian columns 
give pleasing effect 


Bank Buildings of Dignified Aspect 


Illustrating Banks Built by the A. Moorman Company 
Bank Builders—Three Designs That Create 


HAT bank building has be- 

come a specialized branch of 

the building industry is evi- 
denced by the success of builders who 
do this class of construction. Some 
-of the best examples done by the A. 
Moorman Company of St. Paul, 
Minn., who have established a reputa- 
tion for designing and erecting good 
banks, are shown with this article. 

Speaking generally, how does a 
bank differ from any other kind of 
building? What is the reason for 
this difference? 

The design of buildings is, to a 
very large extent, governed by the 
character of the business that is to 
be conducted within its walls. The 
banking business is one that is 
founded upon public confidence, first 
of all. And public confidence, we 
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know, rests upon the knowledge that 
the business methods will be straight- 
forward, open, honest, and that the 
business itself is solid and substantial. 

It is interesting to see, therefore, 
how bank builders endeavor to design 
such buildings so that they will have 
the same atmosphere as the business 
itself and will convey to the public 
am impression of the honesty and 
solidarity of the transactions that are 
carried on within the doors. 

Since these factors are of primary 
importance to the banking business, 
it is but natural to expect that they 
will be given the first consideration in 
the design of the building itself. We 
find, therefore, that the exterior of a 
bank has a tendency toward a solid 
and substantial type of construction. 
Stonework figures largely in its 


Interior First Guaranty Bank Showing Glass Partitions in Metal Frames 


make-up. Columns are apt to have a 
massive appearance. Where the 
building is occupied by the bank 
alone it is likely to be wider than it 
is high in order to further impress 
the idea of stability. Where a nar- 
row frontage will not permit this, the 
designers must resort to columns, 
pilasters or other devices to empha- 
size the substantial character of the 
building. 

So much for stability. The open, 
straightforward policy upon which 
the business is conducted must also 
be brought out in the design. This 
is partially accomplished by large 
windows, plenty of them and low sills, 
to enable the public to see everything 
that is going on inside. Of course, 


openness. This is expressed partic- 
ularly well in the interior design. 
The clean, cold, hard marble with its 
straight lines and sharp edges is in- 
dicative of clean, straight-lined busi- 
ness dealings. Glass partitions show 
that everything is done open and 
above board. 

There is one other important fea- 
ture of bank design that has not been 
mentioned. It is but natural that 
depositors wish to have the feeling 
that their money is secure, that the 
bank is proof against burglars. 
Many years ago it was customary to 
provide the windows with heavy iron 
bars, not only to convey this impres- 
sion to depositors and prospective 
depositors, but, in those days, for 
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Farmers and Merchants Bank Plan 


this large window space also affords 
excellent lighting to bookkeepers and° 
clerks, whose eyes are their stock in 
trade and are under considerable 
strain, even under the best conditions. 

Frills and fancy scroll work are 
not found in good bank design. In- 
stead, there is always found the at- 
mosphere of severe simplicity and 


actual and real protection against 
theft from the outside. Modern 
banking has provided itself with suf- 
ficient inside protection against out- 
side theft to cause the gradual dis- 
appearance of these unsightly bars 
from later designs. They are sur- 
vived, however, by the little artistic 
barred window at the teller’s cage. 
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But the security from theft is exhib- 


ited in a very realistic way by the 
huge safe with its massive door, all 
within a heavy iron cage. ‘ 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss all of the factors entering 
into the design of bank buildings, but 
merely to illustrate how a successful 
firm of bank builders has succeeded 
in introducing ‘the character of the 
banking business into the design of 
their buildings. 

The First Guaranty Bank at Bis- 
Dakota, 
excellent example of a bank building 
where the above features of design 
have been well carried out. The 
front of the building is faced with 
stone. 
umns rest upon solid stone piers, 
while at each side is a massive stone 
pilaster with a Corinthian cap. The 
sash and doorway are of dark metal, 
contrasting well with the white stone. 


A simple parapet wall crowns the 


building in an effective way. 


The interior walls and partitions | 
are finished with a light marble to a_ 


height of about four feet and have a 
strip of darker marble 
around the base. The upper walls 
and ceiling are plaster, decorated with 


presents an 


Four large Corinthian col- 


running | 
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Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Austin, Minn. 


July, 1921 


Interior Mellen State Bank, 
Showing Bars at Teller’s Window 


a simple fresco border. Fluted pilas- 
ters spaced at equal intervals divide 
the walls into panels. 

The upper half of the partitions 
are glass in a metal frame and the 
window -at each teller’s cage is 
guarded with a small barred gate. 

Such a bank is well suited to a city 


of moderate size where the cost of 


frontage does not make it necessary 
to carry office floors above the bank 
proper. 

The Farmers and Merchants Bank, 
Austin, Minnesota, is located on a 
small corner frontage. Stonework 
figures prominently in the front of 
the building and massive fluted pilas- 
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Mellen State Bank, Mellen, Wis. 
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Interior Farmers and Merchants State Bank 


ters at each side of the doorway give 
an impressive appearance. Metal 
sash, doorway and trim and stone 
parapet wall give a pleasing appear- 
ance. 

The plan is long and narrow, due 
to the narrow frontage. With the 
exception that the walls are not 
paneled, the interior is very much 
like the First Guaranty Bank 
described above. 

This is a good treatment for either 
a city or town bank where only a 
small corner frontage is available. 
Although facing the narrow way ori 
the main street, it has all the lighting 
advantages that it would have if it 
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A good example of small brick bank 
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Note sharp angular marble trim 


faced the wider way on the side street. 

Quite different from the foregoing 
buildings is the Mellen State Bank at 
Mellen, Wisconsin. The treatment 
here has been in face brick with 
stone trim. The metal work has been 
confined to window and door frames. 
The raked joints in the brickwork 
make it stand out in a way that is 
pleasing. 

This bank is severely simple, both 
in the exterior and interior treat- 
ment, and is an excellent example of 
how well the bank in a small town 
can be done when it is handled by 
experts. In fact, all three examples 
are worthy of study as to exterior 
and interior treatment. 
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Concrete Foundations For 


Small Houses 
Footings, Economical Form Work and Proper Mix 


HE sketch shows a typical de- 
tail for a concrete foundation 
or footing for light structures 


such as small houses. Concrete is 
probably the simplest for the footing 
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For forms white pine, spruce and 
soft southern pines are the best. All 
lumber should be dressed, preferably 
on both sides, to give a uniform 
smooth face to the concrete. Where 
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Sectional Elevations Showing Concrete Foundations and Form Work 


construction for such work. The 
thickness must be sufficient to pre- 
vent the columns, if there are any, 
from punching through it and the 
spread at the base must be wide 
enough so that the bearing capacity 
of the soil is not exceeded. 

For small house work a 12-in. 
footing is generally sufficient to carry 
two stories. The .bearing capacity 
of different kinds of soil is given in 
tons per sq. ft., in the accompanying 
table. 

Concrete mixture for footing is 
generally in the proportion of 
1:2%4:5. For such a mixture 100 
sq. ft. of a 12” wall will require 4.60 
bbl. cement, 1.70 cu. yd. sand and 
3.40 cu. ft. pebbles. The following 
table is useful in determining the 
amount of cement, sand and pebbles 
required for different thicknesses of 
wall, using a 1:214:5 mixture: 


the footing will not show any lumber 
can be used that will hold wet con- 
crete: 

Forms may be stripped from the 
walls in twenty-four hours, but it 
generally is better to allow the con- 
crete to set at least 48 hours before 
stripping. In the winter time or in 
cold weather the period of setting 


should be five days before the forms 


are stripped. 


MaTERIALS REQuIRED Per 100 Sg. Fr. 


WALL . 
Thickness Cement Sand Pebbles 
Wall bbl. cu. yd. cu. yd. 
he 2.30 0.85 1.70 
8 3.08 ais 2.26 
10 3.85 1.41 2.82 
12 4.60 1.70 3.40 
15 5.76 22 4.24 
18 6.90 255 5.10 


is apt to be very gradual.” 
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BEARING Capacity OF VARIOUS SOILS 
Tons per sq. ft. 


Dry clay... :.4. eee 6-8 
Moderately dry clay ........ 4-6 
soit: Clay! ’. 1:23: alee 1-2 
Gravel and coarse sand...... 8-10 
Sand, dry, well packed ...... 4-6 
Sand, ‘clean, dry (G00 eee 2-4 


Should Industries Build 
Now ? 


A S the result of a nation-wide 
survey regarding the industrial 
building situation in the United 
States the Detroit Steel Products last 
week issued a symposium relative to 
the vital question, “Should industries 
build now?” 

The consensus of opinion of 200 
architects, engineers and contractors 
is summed up as follows: 

“The United States as a whole is 
not overbuilt. 

“Those whose business warrants 
expansion will make no mistake in 
building at once, for labor is plenti- 
ful and its efficiency is increasing, 
while material prices have dropped. 

“Lower labor costs and possibly 
a slight further drop in material 
prices are expected by the building 
public and until some such movement 
is sighted the present buyers’ strike 
is very apt to continue. . 

“Prices on building material will 
probably become stable at around 50 
per cent. increase over 1913 prices, 
but complete stabilizing of the mar- 
ket is not apt to occur before late 
fall or early in 1922.. The resump- 
tion of industrial building, therefore, 
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From Cabinet Maker to Million Dollar 


Contractor 


In an Exclusive Interview Ludolf M. Hansen Tells How He Has 
Built Up a Highly Prosperous Business From Nothing 


UDOLF M. HANSEN came 
direct to Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, from Denmark in 1896. 

He began local work as a cabinet 

worker in a furniture factory and 

later as a carpenter on construction 
enterprises. In 1904 he began con- 
tracting in a modest way, gradually 
increasing his operations until today 
there is not a portion of the city of 
Green Bay which does not contain a 
number of Hansen-built residences. 
In 1916 the Ludolf M. Hansen 

Company was organized and the 

range of its construction efforts 

gradually widened to take in com- 
mercial and industrial buildings of 
various types. To do this, an organ- 
ization was built up, consisting of 
construction engineers and architects. 

From a construction and technical 
point of view, it is doubtful if there 


‘is another concern of its kind in the 


country today which has a closer knit 
and easier working staff of building 
experts’at its command. 

The consulting department has 
three technical men to meet and ad- 
vise its clients. These men are 
graduate civil and construction en- 
gineers. The architectural and de- 
signing departments are conducted by 
men thoroughly trained and versed in 
their particular lines. 


Builders Do Not Advertise Enough 

In an interview with BuILpING 
Ace Mr. Hansen said: “I was al- 
ways impressed with the idea that the 
contractor was the poorest advertiser 
in business today. He might do 
some excellent construction work, 
make some real records and have one 
of the finest organizations in exist- 
ence, but seemed to feel that the world 
would find it without his effort.” 

Continuing, Mr. Hansen said: 
“My first work as a contractor was 
the construction of small cottages. 
My work was satisfactory and I was 
proud of it, but I wanted to build 
some of the finer homes that were 
projected around me. At the same 


LUDOLF M. HANSEN 


President, Ludolf M. Hansen Company, 

Green Bay, Wisconsin 
time I did not want to confine my 
efforts entirely to homes. I wanted 
to be able to sell construction just 
like a department store sells commod- 
ities, and trimmed my sails accord- 
ingly. 

“Up to this time I had been busy 
with the saw, plane and hammer. I 
was personally on the job and 
matched my skill as a cabinet maker 
with that of my carpenter workmen. 
But I decided that I could never get 
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beyond the mere carpenter stage un- 
less I struck higher levels. To do 
this I would require competent fore- 
men and _ superintendents. These 
men I promoted from my construc- 
tion crews. I am proud today to say 
that most of these men are with me 
today and some of them are stock- 
holders in my construction company. 


Technical Knowledge Needed 


“As the scope of my operations 
increased, it became evident that 
practical experience alone would not 
get me a maximum of results. I 
needed technical. knowledge and se- 
cured it by hiring a construction 
engineer. Later I hired a second 
and finally a third. These men were 
graduates of technical schools and 
were further equipped with some ex- 
cellent experience in actual construc- 
tion work. 

“T then secured the services of an 
advertising man* and made a liberal 
appropriation for conducting an ad- 
vertising campaign. This advertis- 
ing campaign was started at a time 
when we had so much work that it 
would really have embarrassed us to 
have been offered any other large 
construction. I believed, however, 
that money spent for advertising, at 
this time, would in a way represent 
an insurance policy laid up against a 
time when we would have to solicit 
business instead of having business 
solicit us. 

“A large letter ‘H’ in blue and 
white on an orange background, with 
the name of the firm and our slogan, 
‘Expert Building Service,’ featured 
each and every piece of advertising 
put out. This advertising included 
sign boards wherever we were con- 
structing a building, display ads in 
the newspapers of Green Bay and 
cities adjacent to Green Bay, circular 
letters, photographs and a_ booklet 
neatly arranged and with no expense 
spared in making it attractive. 

“In 1920 I was able to realize my 
early dream of selling any type of 


Four-Room House Designed and Built by the Ludolf M..Hansen Company 


building service to any individual who 
might require it. My organization 
had been carefully departmentized 
and we advertised that building ex- 
perts were prepared to meet any in- 
dividual on any matter pertaining to 
construction and intelligently care for 
his or her requirements. 

“We were not only prepared to 
design or construct buildings, but 
went into the intimate business affairs 
of a client. Our engineers ascer- 
tained just what each client’s prob- 
lems were, what the business condi- 
tions were in his particular line, how 
much money he had for construction 
or just what his difficulties were in 
raising the money required. 


“We then advised him as to the 
material he might use to best advan- 
tage in this building, the maximum 
amount of construction he could 
safely venture upon and at the same 
time meet his needs and his finances, 
and even advised in many cases that 
he attempt no building at all, but 
make minor changes in his old struc- 
ture that would serve him adequately. 

“Buildings were appraised, fire 
losses adjusted, inspections made to 
ascertain fire and structural risks. 
Builders who had already decided 
upon the construction desired were 
shown just how and where expensive 
materials, or materials practically 
out of the market, could be left out 
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of specifications and new materials, 
cheaper or more easily acquired, sub- 
stituted. 

“At the end of the year we found 
that this service department had ful- 
filled just the purpose for which it 
was organized. It provided an in- 
come sufficiently large to carry the 
expense of maintaining our high- 
salaried engineering staff and we had 
the services of these men for our con- 
struction work without being forced 
to charge this overhead entirely 
against the construction projects. 


Boys Sent to School in Winter 
“During the winter months, while 
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Plant of the Allouez Mineral Spring Company, Designed and Built by the Ludolf M. Hansen Company 
Fireproof Construction Throughout 
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our season was more or less com- 
pleted and new projects not suffi- 
ciently materialized to require real 
attention, we took some of the boys 
and sent them for a few months’ 
graduate work at one of the univer- 
sities. They came back to us with 
new ideas, new knowledge and added 
enthusiasm, and I am convinced that 
it is well worth following up in future 
years. 

“Early in 1921 we added our last 
department. One of the best road 
and bridge engineers of the Middle 
West was available, and although 
many large concerns were out after 
him, we succeeded in persuading him 
to join our staff. This department 
has completed our organization and 
we entered the new year prepared to 
sell anything and everything in con- 
struction, from a cottage to a com- 
plete industrial plant or from a 
cement drive to a rural highway or 
concrete bridge. 


Cover of Advertising Booklet which describes 

organization service and the methods of the 

Ludolf M. Hansen Company in an interesting 
and readable way 


ae” wi win acain. - . B 
“Expert Building Service — 
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RECOGNIZED BY 
Chicago Manufacturers 


of Chicago and Kaukauna, awarded “us a con- 

" tract to construct their new f: ictory at Kaukau- 
‘na, Wisconsin. 

2 following day ourequipment was on the ground 


3S mixers were at work. The first two units will 
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Full Page Advertisements in Chicago 


New Plant of Moloch Foundry ant Machine Works 
COMPLETE PLANT WILL COST OVER $400,000 


‘Oh a Leh of October, the Moloch: Company: 


~The completed plant will be 470x200 feet con. 


One day later our Engineers P 


; . throughout the plant. 
- were designing and laying out the plant. The. * 


» approximately $400,000. 
: be one of the largest pieces of consfruction 
and within a week steam shoy els and concrete - 


EI Consulting and Construction Engineers | 


be ready | for Sacupaney January 1, 1921. 


“structed .of reenforced concrete with steel sash 
The structure: will cost +8) 
The building will 


“erected «in. the Fox Rwer™ Valley District 
daring 1920- a 


“Tribune” Is But a Part of Publicity Work of the 


Ludolf M. Hansen Company 


“Many contractors are asking us 
just how we have secured contracts 
enough to keep our machine busy for 
the greater portion of the present 
year. My answer has been to call 
their attention to the fact that the 
Ludolf M. Hansen Company is not 
a one-horse, but a two-horse affair, 
with a business organization as keen 
and efficient as is the construction 
organization. 

‘We knew that the money market, 
material adjustments and temporary 
business depression would cut in. se- 
riously on building. We found 
through our service department that 
man after man contemplating con- 
struction had decided to postpone 
building until some more opportune 
time, and every man in our complete 
organization was on his toes and 
primed for action before January first 
inventories and disrupted book profits 
had disappeared in thin air. 


oe 


“Our advertising campaign had 
given us a wealth of inquiries and 
material to work on. Our service 
men had sounded our proposed 
projects and had located those that 
were sound and feasible for comple- 
tion under existing conditions. 

“Before bids were actually called 
for in a community, our advertising 
had made every individual in that 
community familiar with the big let- 
ter ‘H’ and the things it stood for. 
They knew that we were proud of 
our record of constructing buildings 
within estimates, as per specifications 
and on time. 

“When the bids were called for, 
our engineers knew just where and 
how to locate materials. Our traffic 
men had looked up the rates and our 
equipment men were prepared to give 
us an assurance that the latest and 
best types of equipment would be 


(Continued on page 30) 
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How to Do An Economical Brick Job 


Kinks in Handling Materials and Men that Save Money 


RICKS should be kept damp 
B enough so that they do not 
absorb the water from the 
mortar before the mason has a 


chance to bed them properly. They 


should also be dry enough so they 
will not slide and bulge in the wall. 
The ideal degree of dampness is such 
that the mason can spread enough 
mortar for from four to six bricks 
and have ample time to bed or lay 
that number before the mortar gets 
too dry to work properly. To make 
headway in brick laying provide 
good mortar. Nothing is saved by 
being too liberal with the sand. 
Cement costs money, but so does the 
mason’s time. 


FIG.I/ 


Easily Constructed Mortar Board 


I do not agree with many in the 
belief that a liberal use of lime is 
harmful in the general run of brick- 
work. My experience has proved 
just the opposite, because lime has the 
quality of working faster, while, at 
the same time, it makes a strong 
wall. I would take chances on a 
mortar with lime enough to work 
fast and smooth rather than with a 


and Increase Profits 
By LAWRENCE S. KEIR 


cement mortar having little or no 
lime in it. The latter works short 
and does not adhere so well to the 
bricks unless they are laid one at a 
time and the bricks are very damp. 
There are occasions when only 
C, CHIN 2€ it inortar 
should be used. For 
ordinary purposes, 
however, a mortar 
having even as much 
as half lime paste 
and half cement and 
with just enough 
sand to cause the 
the mortar to work 
free and clean on the trowel and yet 
have proper hang and body will give 
excellent results. The test of cutting 
through a brick wall laid with 
such a mortar will show the 
wall to be strong enough for 
all ordinary purposes. 
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A mortar man who knows 
his business is worth two 
masons on any job. A man 
who can keep your masons 
supplied with fresh mortar of 
the right consistency, properly 
tempered and of uniform 
quality is a prize. If you doubt 
it estimate the daily average 
output of your masons. Then 
keep your expert mortar man 
away from the job for a day 
and figure the amount of work 
done on that day. After the 
test you would not care to part 
with your mud mixer. 

Don’t be too arbitrary about 
the amount of sand used in the 
mortar. Sand varies. Some 
sands will make good mortar 
when mixed three to one, but many 
sands will require more cement or 
lime. If you have a good mortar man 
let him use a little of his own judg- 
ment in this matter and you will find 
that you will get better mortar. 

Make things handy for the mortar 
man. A solid, tight mixing box, 
plenty of room. sand, cement and 
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lime convenient, running water or a 
water barrel—these are some of the 
things that should be watched. 
Keep the bricks stacked neatly. 
Where the best bricks are to be 
selected for the face of the wall let 


ices 


A Brick Packet Is Quickly Made 


the helpers do the sorting and keep 
the two kinds of brick in separate 
piles. Helpers can sort brick more 
cheaply than the masons, and piling 
the bricks saves space and saves the 
mason a lot of bending over in the 
course of a day. The mortar board 
shown in Fig. 11 saves a lot of stoop- 
ing. } 

Each mason should have a mortar 
board and the brick and mortar 
should be placed so that when the 
mason turns around to get them the 
mortar will be at his right and the 
bricks at his left. If he is left- 
handed the position of mortar and 
bricks will be reversed. Left-handed 
men are mighty handy to have 
around on a building if you make 
the right use of them, and there are 
always jobs that a left-handed man 
can get at much better than a right- 
handed man, 

Considerable labor is eliminated if 
mortar and brick can be delivered by 
wheelbarrow. On some jobs the 
packet system of delivering bricks 
to the masons has been found to be 
an advantage. Packets are made of 
board with a cleat nailed to one end 
and in some cases to one edge also to 
keep the bricks from sliding off. A 
packet that is built quickly and 
cheaply is shown in Fig. 12 and will 
increase the speed of handling the 
brick. 
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Easy Surveying for the Builder 


How to Make a Diagram of Your Lot As Required 


OR the purpose of illustrating 
ig this article concretely we will 

assume that the building opera- 
tions are located in a section that is 
governed by the New York City 
Building Code, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

For Construction or Alteration 


Before the construction or altera- 
tion of any building, wall or struc- 
ture, or any part of either, or of any 
platform, staging or flooring to be 
used for standing or seating purposes 
and before the construction or alter- 
ation of the plumbing or drainage of 
any building, structure or premises is 
commenced, the owner or lessee or 
agent or either, or the architect or 
builder employed by such owner or 
lessee in connection with the proposed 
construction or alteration, shall sub- 
mit to the superintendent of buildings 
a detailed statement in triplicate of 
the specifications, on appropriate 
blanks to be furnished to the appli- 
cants by the bureau of buildings, and 
such plans and structural detail draw- 
ings of the proposed work as the 
superintendent of buildings may re- 
quire. 

Such a statement constituting an 
application for a permit to contract or 
alter, shall be accompanied by a fur- 
ther statement in writing, sworn to 
before a notary public or commis- 
sioner of deeds, giving the full name 
and residence of each of the owners 
of said building or proposed building, 
structure or proposed _ structure, 
premises, wall, platform, staging or 
flooring, and by a diagram of the lot 
or plot on which construction or alter- 
ation is made, showing the exact loca- 
tion of any proposed new construc- 
tion and all existing buildings or 
structures that are to remain. 

The tenement house department 
requires a similar survey with the 
points of the compass clearly defined 
thereon. The labor department also 
requires a plan of this nature. These 
surveys may be made by a Civil En- 


By the Building Department 


By RUDOLPH P. SMITH 


Map of Lotas plotted from Survey 
shown half the size 83x 144s required 
by New York Building Oepartment 


STORES 


BLOCK #1995 
LOTH44 


Dated Feb.4 th. 192/ 
Scale 40 Ft=1 inch Drawn by RPS, 


NOTE: Name of Owner lessee and 
Architect should be given, also the s/ze 
of Building and Yard tFary. Sometimes 
part burl? or 1s shown hatched. 


gineer, City Surveyor, or by the 
Architect or Builder himself. In 
New York City the plan must be 
made on tracing cloth, 81/2” x 14”. 

The first problem is the measure- 
ment of the horizontal distance be- 
tween two points. If the plot is on 
a slope, this horizontal distance is 


less than the actual distance along 


the slope, but it is the horizontal dis- 
tance, or projected distance, as it is 
called, that must be plotted on the 
map. This is measured by stretch- 
ing a 100-ft. steel tape between the 
points, taking care that the tape line 
is held horizontal. For shorter dis- 
tances a 50-ft. cloth tape or 6-ft. rule 
may be used. 

When the distance is greater than 
the length of the tape it must be meas- 
ured in two or more stages. This is 
done by holding one end on the first 
point, sighting between the two points 
to line in the other end of the tape 
and, after making sure that the tape 
is level, sticking a pin into the ground 
below the other end of the tape. 
This operation is repeated, using the 
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pin as the starting point until the 
second point has been reached. 
When the free end of the tape is far 
above the ground, as on steep slopes, 
it is necessary to drop a plumb line 
from the end of the tape to the 
ground, in order to locate a point 
directly under the end of the tape. 
This is illustrated in Figure 1. 

Right angles can be quickly and 
simply laid out without the use of a 
transit by remembering that if a 
triangle has sides equal to 3, 4 and 5 
ft., respectively, or multiples of these 
figures, then the angle between the 
3-ft. and 4-ft. sides is a right angle. 

Angles like 30, 45 and 60 degrees 
can be laid out by splitting up a right 
angle into thirds or halves as the 
case may be. 

For other angles an engineer’s 
transit is necessary. Look up the 
maps that are on file in the records 
of the city. These maps will give 
the street lines. If the plot is not 
square with these street lines it will 
be necessary to measure the corner 
angle. This is done by setting the 
instrument over a stake located at 
“A” (Fig. 2), the corner of the plot. 


Tape is held at "A a"B” 
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Measuring Angles and Distances 


Sight on “B,” an adjacent corner, 
-with the vernier of the instrument set 
at zero. Clamp the spindle and un- 
clamp the vernier plates, turning the 
instrument to the point “C,” the 
other adjacent corner. Clamp the 
plates and read the angle on the 
vernier. 

The vernier of an instrument is 
represented in Fig. 3 and is gradu- 
ated so that 29 spaces on the main 
scale, or limb, equal 30 spaces on the 
vernier. When the first line after 
zero on the vernier coincides with a 
line on the limb, it means that the 
zero of the vernier is just 1/30 of a 
space beyond the next lower mark on 
the main scale. If the main scale is 


divided into half-degrees, this 1/30 
of a space is one minute. The read- 
ing of the vernier in Fig. 3 is 156 de- 
grees and 17 minutes, because the 
zero mark of the vernier is just 17/30 
of a space beyond the 156-degree 
mark on the main scale, since the 17th 
division on the Vernier coincides with 
one of the marks on the main scale. 

Knowing the horizontal length of 
the sides of the plot and the angle 
each side makes with the next one, it 
is a simple matter to make a map of 
the plot as shown in the figure at the 
head of this article. All the informa- 
tion given on this map is necessary 
and should be given on every map 
presented to the building department. 


From Cabinet Maker To 


Contractor 


(Continued from page 27) 


available for each individual job. 
They sharpened their pencils and fig- 
ured not by any rule of thumb nor 
haphazard conjecture, but with tech- 
nical knowledge backed up by com- 
“plete assurance that they had mate- 
rial, men and equipment to construct 
at the figures they quoted. 

“Of course, we underbid our com- 
petitors. We knew we would when 
we submitted bids. We selected the 
jobs that were grouped properly for 
interchange of material, men and 
machinery, and got the jobs. 

“Our road engineer selected the 
concrete road projects that would best 
fit in with the building projects and 
landed every job that he bid for. 
We have left the less desirable pro- 
jects to our competitors and within a 
day following awarding of our first 
contract this spring, a steam shovel 
was on the ground and the dirt was 
flying. 

“During the month of February a 
representative of the Moloch Foun- 
dry & Machine Works came to u 
stating that he had just bought out 
lot of factory equipment from a Mil- 
waukee company. He stated that he 
must have the machinery set up in 
suitable structure and in operation 
within a month. 

“One engineer went to Milwaukee 
and looked over the machinery. An- 


other went over the proposed site. 
Within forty-eight hours designs 
were out for a plant addition contain- 
ing 5,000 square feet to be con- 
structed of brick and concrete. The 
following day our concrete mixers 
were on the job In twenty days the 
building was delivered with the ma- 
chinery in place and in operation. 
This was not a test job nor just a 
special piece of work. We believe 
that we can duplicate it at any time 
and under any condition. This was 
a quick job well done and we knew 
it. Our advertising man took advan- 
tage of it and came out with a full- 
page ad in the Chicago Tribune tell- 
ing about it. We never miss an op- 
portunity to advertise what we have 
done. 


“Tabor-saving equipment cuts 
down our costs. Rex concrete mix- 
ers are standard on our jobs. As for 


motor trucks, we use three different 
makes, namely, Traffic, Republic and 
International. Equipment such as 
this makes for speed on the job and 
enables us to hang up such records as 
we have just mentioned. 

“With all of our work in progress 
this spring, we have left plenty of 
room for contingencies. There is a 
reserve sufficiently large to care for 
any desirable new piece of construc- 
tion that may come to us, and we are 
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still in a position to make any con- 
tractor entering our home field set a 
decidedly active pace if he beats us 
to it.” 


Home Financing Plans 


NOTHER interesting method 

of financing home construction 
has been brought about at Winona, 
Minn., by the Standard Lumber 
Company. This company has fath- 
ered a $100,000 stock company 
which will launch construction activi- 
ties by the erection of ten substantia] _ 
homes:. The plan involves the co- 
operation of lumber dealer, banker, 
real tstate man, and contractor. 

The banks agreed to loan.50 per 
cent. of the actual cost of erection 
of each house, taking a first mortgage 
on the property. Then the prospec- 
tive home owner pays down a mini- 
mum of 25 per cent. in cash. The 
remaining 25 per cent. is covered 
through the issuance of preferred 
stock in the “Winona Homes Com- 
pany,” paying interest of seven per 
cent. per annum. Ninety thousand 
dollars of this preferred stock and 
$10,000 of common stock will be 
issued as needed. The stockholders 
in the “Winona Homes Company” 
are the bankers who furnish the 
money, the firm which furnishes the 
lumber and mill work, the material 
man, the real estate dealer who fur- 
nishes the building lot, and lastly the — 
contractor who puts up the houses. 
The contractor is paid on a fixed fee 
basis, ten per cent. of the estimated 
cost of each house. As the contractor— 
is a substantial owner of stock in tfte 
“Winona Homes Company,” it is to 
his direct personal interest to be 
efficient and economical in the con- 
struction work. 


Standardization 


CCORDING to the Department 

of Commerce from 10 to 20% 
of the cost of building lies in lack of 
standardization, not only of methods 
and materials, but of building codes 
as well. Complete standardization of 
materials and codes is an Herculean 
task that should be accomplished. Al- 
ready standardization of methods is 
enabling some up to date builders to 
do more business at less cost. 
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Backyard Pergola Forming a Covered Walk to the Garage 


Garden Woodwork That Adds Beauty 


to the Grounds 


Rightly Chosen Pergolas, Gates and Fences Dress Up 
a House and Increase Its Money Value 


T= E primary function of gates 
and fences is to keep out in- 
truders and to keep in the way- 
ward feet of kiddies imbued with the 
“wanderlust.” Now any old kind of 
a gate that is strongly built may do 
this. The gate at the farmer’s pas- 
ture is strong enough to keep his 
cattle from straying far from home 
and the barbed-wire fence is usually 
of sufficient protection to his property 
to speak well for its construction. 
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Pergola Adjoining a Kitchen Forms a Cosy 
Retreat for the Housewife 


But we are not interested just now 
in barbed-wire fences nor clumsy, 
swinging farm gates. We are in- 
terested in gates and fences and other 
garden woodwork that not only serve 
their real and necessary purpose, but 
are built with that artistic touch that 
makes you proud to have them on 
your property. 


Value of the Artistic Touch 


It is this artistic touch that con- 
verts the farm gate into the garden 
gate, the barbed-wire fence into the 
garden fence and the ugly shed into 
the vine-covered pergola. An other- 
wise uninteresting backyard is often 
transformed into a little garden spot 
if a little thought is given to build- 
ing the fence just a little bit different 
from the ordinary and to placing a 
small pergola in an advantageous 
location. Such a backyard is shown 
in the picture at the head of this arti- 
cle. In this case the pergola and 
cement walk form a covered approach 
to the garage. 

» Another picture shows a pergola 
that adjoins the kitchen porch. In 
this picture the vines have already 
begun to twine themselves about the 
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wooden posts and it will not be long: 
before they will form a shady nook 
and cosy retreat for the housewife 
on a midsummer day. 

A gate that is also a bit of artistic 
design is shown at the foot of page 
31. The pergola effect forming 2 
sort of covering for the gateway is 


Artistic Gate—The Pergola Effect Above Has 
Not Improved the Appearance 


Ag ant 


Unusual Fence and Arched Gateway Before 


the Vines Have Begun to Grow 


not all that could be desired. It 1s 
a bit topheavy, but the gate itself is 
a commendable bit of woodwork and 
would have looked far better alone. 

A combination fence, gateway and 
trellis is another means of making the 
backyard attractive and livable. Such 
a device is shown in another picture 
illustrated here and it requires but 
little imagination to picture the 
‘beauty of this when the vines have 
covered it and arched their way over 
the entrance. 

A simple covered gateway may 
often improve the appearance of a 
very commonplace fence. Another 
picture shows such a fence, very or- 
dinary, but well built. The gateway 
is severely simple and consists of 
nothing but two wooden posts 
supporting a small gable. This 
miniature roof should be covered 
with the same shingles as the house 
proper, and painted or’ stained to 
suit. 

Not all artistic gates and fences 
must be built of finished lumber. 
Large trees and heavy vines have a 
rustic atmosphere about them and an 
equally rustic fence and gate fit well 
under these conditions. In this case 
the walk should be board, stone or 
gravel, rather than cement. 


Too Much Ornament Worse Than 
None 


In fitting up the backyard with. 


‘garden woodwork, bear in mind that 
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too much ornament is worse than 
none at all. To clutter up the yard 
with a lot of arbors, pergolas, etc., 
only defeats your purpose and, in- 
stead of enhancing the beauty and 
value of the property, it becomes an 
eyesore. Usually the simple design 
is the best for such purposes. Do 
not try to put up a pergola in a yard 
that is only big enough for a garden 
seat. Use good judgment always. 

It is not easy to say how much 
well-built and well-located features 
like these will increase the money 
value of the property. That they 
will increase it is without doubt, be- 
cause they increase its beauty and at- 
tractiveness. But the amount will 
depend upon the cleverness of the 
builder in taking advantage of the 
natural beauty that is already in the 
property and in his ability to select 
such artificial features as will har- 
monize best with that natural beauty. 
They should at the same time be of 
a serviceable nature, thereby adding 
to the comfort and convenience of 
the owner. 


New Tariff Schedule 


COMPARISON of the pro- 
posed Fordney Bill (which 
provides a new tariff schedule) with 
the present Underwood law is given 
below, insofar as it affects building. 


Material New Old 
Cement 5c per 100 lbs. 10% 
Lime 10c per 100 lbs. 5% 
Steel shapes 7/20c per Ib. 10% 
Sawed boards 15% 10% 
Shingles 50c per M free 


Semi-Rustic Gate, Simple and Well 
Proportioned 


Rustic Gate and Fence Amid Trees, Vines and Other Rustic Surroundings 
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How to Get Best Results Laying Floor and 
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Kinds Sizes and Uses for Tiling. Precautions to Be Taken 
In Laying to Avoid Bad Effects of Wood Shrinkage 


, LTHOUGH the word “tile” is 
A more or less loosely used to- 


day, it strictly refers to ce- 
ramic products which are used as a 
surface for floors, walls, ceilings, etc. 
Tiles are made from different kinds 
of clay which are treated to a refining 
and mixing process before they are 
eventually suitable for forming or 
pressing into tiles. 

Unglazed tiles are vitrified in one 
firing, the colors being produced by 
proper selection of clays or by adding 
certain oxides. Some unglazed tiles 
cannot be completely vitrified. Un- 
glazed tiles may, therefore, be 
vitreous, comprising white, silver 
gray, green, blue green, light blue, 
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dark blue, pink and cream, or “they 
may be semi-vitreous, comprising 
buff, salmon, light gray, dark gray, 
red, chocolate, black. 

The principal sizes and shapes of 
manufactured unglazed tiles are 
given above. 

Inlaid and decorative tiles are 


and Settlement 


mounted upon sheets of paper for 
ease and convenience in laying. 
Glazed tiles require two firings. 
The product of the first firing is 
coated with the glazing liquid and a 
flux. It is then subjected to a high 
temperature which gives the glazed 
coating. Colored glazed tiles are 
known to the trade as “enamels.” 
The range in colors is practically un- 
limited and they may be either plain 
or mottled. They come in the sizes 
and shapes given in column three. 
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Some of the “Trimmers” Made for Glazed 
le 


Shaped tiles to match unglazed or 
glazed tiles are manufactured for use 
as bases, caps, corners, moldings, door 
and window trim, etc. White glazed 
wall tiles are graded and marketed 
in three grades, selected, standard 
and commercial. The standard grade 
is for the general run of work, such 
as barber shops, cafeterias, hotels, 
bathrooms of apartment houses and 
moderate dwellings. The selected 
tiles are those that have come from 
the kiln nearly perfect and are used 
in high class residential work, hos- 
pitals, etc. The commercial grade is 
used where slight manufacturing 
blemishes are not of great im- 
portance, as in manufacturing plants, 
basement toilets, shaft linings,. etc. 

Enamels, vitreous tiles and ceramic 
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mosaic are sold in two grades, se- 
lected and commercial, while the 
semi-vitreous tiles are sold in the 
selected grade only. 

Particular attention should be paid 
to the methods used to prevent 
shrinkage of woodwork in_ tiling 
bathrooms and in all frame construc- 


tion. Interior partitions should be 
Oblong 
Ox 6 44% x 2% 
9 x 4Y% 3 x 1% 
ot Ee a 3 ree | 
tse 3 3 x Y% 
ox 2 3 x YG 
reece) 4 255 x TIG 
BS hcelh 
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3 ee La Sate <r 
2 meee 0 1G ai x 4% 
wan NOME? 217 32 ad beds 
2% x 2% 
ly x LY 
t1/ 16" x? larg 
Octagon 4 x 4% 
5 ea WA x ¥Y 
built over those on the floor below. 
If this is not possible, steel beams 


should be placed to support the par- 
titions of the room to be tiled. In 
such cases, lighter weight joists may 
be. used, thereby insuring better 
seasoning and less shrinkage. 


Free Entry for Maple Flooring 
HE Board of United States 
General Appraisers handed 
down a decision yesterday sustaining 
a protest of C. J. Tower & Sons, of 
Buffalo, against the collector’s assess- 
ment of duty, at the rate of 10 per 
cent. ad valorem under paragraph 
169 of the tariff law, on certain 
maple flooring. Judge McClelland of 
the Customs -Board finds that free 
entry should have been allowed. 
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How Dumbwaiters Should Be Installed 


Method of Locating Guides in Various Types of Wells 


for Single-Face Dumbwaiter Enclosures 


ROPER installation of dumb- 
waiters is essential to satisfac- 
tory operation. Manufacturing 


companies supplying such equipment 
generally furnish complete blueprints 
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Showing Bridging and Guides in Plastered 
Well 


and specifications for such work and 
will supply experienced erecting men 
to install the job if desired. It is 
usually desirable to take advantage 
of such service as it may save time 
and money in the long run. For cases 
where it is not feasible to do this a 
brief summary of the main features 
of dumbwaiter installation will not 
be amiss. 


In the first place dumbwaiters are 
designated as single face, double face, 
corner post operated at 3 sides or cor- 
ner post opearted from one front, if 
they are, 

(a) operated from one face only 

(b) operated from two opposite 
faces 

(c) operated from three faces 

(d) operated from two adjacent 
faces. 

In single-face installation where the 
well is sheathed with boards the 
guide runs are fastened direct to the 
sheathing with wood screws. Nails 
should never be used for this pur- 
pose. The inside dimension of the 
well should be about 3 in. larger than 
the outside dimensions of the car. 
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In a plastered well the vertical 
studs are almost never located ex- 


actly where required for the guides. ” 


It is advisable, therefore, to have 
horizontal bridging in both sides of 
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Vertical Section of Dumbwaiter and Shaft 


the enclosure, located on 30-in cen- 
ters. The guides are fastened to the 
bridging by long screws passing 
through the lath and plaster. When 
horizontal bridging has not been pro- 
vided horizontal cleats may be put on 
the outside face of the plaster on 30- 
in. centers and the guides fastened to 
these cleats. Allowing one inch for 
the thickness of the cleats, the car 
should be 5 ins. less than the width 
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between the plaster faces of the well. 
One objection to cleats is that they 
form shelves upon which dust col- 
lects. If it is possible to secure ver- 
tical cleating for the guides this ob- 
jection is over overcome. 


In fireproof walls the cleating may 
be either horizontal or vertical. Ii 
the cleats have been put in before 
the well is plastered the plaster may 
be brought flush with the cleats. 


In double-face well the construc- 
tion and arrangement is the same ex- 
cept that an extra inch is required 
between the fronts for the second 
hand-rope. The car must, therefore, 
be 4 inches less in depth than the well 
from front to front. 


Doors from dumbwaiter shafts 


’ should be as wide as the car, 4 ft. 


high. The sill of the opening should 
be 2 ft. 6 ins. above the floor. This 
brings the top of the door 6 ft. 6 ins. 


Showing Cleats and Guides in Fireproof Well 


above the floor and enables the oper- 
ator to get a long pull on the rope. 
Machine space above the top door 


‘should be from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 6 ins., de- 


pending on the size and type of out- 
fit. In all cases a door or panel 
should be provided at the top for ac- 
cess to the machine. At least one 
door opening must be provided suf- 
ficiently large to admit the car into 
the shaft when it is being installed. 
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Attractive Colonial Entrance Detail 
House C. Seth Burton 


House of C. Seth Burton, Scardale, N. Y. 
J. H. Phillips, Architect 


Remodeling Old Houses a Good Source 


of Business 


Clever Ideas Turn Them Into Attractive Homes 


EMODELING and rejuvenat- 

ing offers a field of activity 

for the builder that is not 
always appreciated and turned 
good account. 

In times when business is a bit slack 
and new construction is a little slow 
in coming along, the possibilities of 
dressing up an old building to look 
like néw should not be neglected. 
This kind of business, however, is 
not apt to make its presence felt so 
quickly or so distinctly as in the case 
with new work: It depends largely 
upon the aggressiveness of the builder 
in going after it. 

Owners are loath to admit that the 
time has come to spend money to re- 
model, even though they realize the 
desirability of it. But the builder 
can very often, by a little study of a 
time-worn building, think out a 
scheme of dressing up the exterior 
and interior that will increase its 
rent-producing value that an owner 
will have a hard time finding a good 
reason for not having the work done. 
Every dilapidated building in your 
town, Mr. Builder, is a business pos- 


That Sell or Rent Quickly 


sibility for you. Give it a little 
thought. Perhaps you can convert 
it into a business actuality. 

And when you are think about 
the buildings in town, do not forget 
the buildings in the country and coun- 
try homes in particular. They are 
apt to be out-of-date. Perhaps.a few 
touches here and there, a new porch, 
a slightly altered roof, a new stair- 


way or fireplace will do the trick at 
small cost to the owner and good 
profit to yourself. 

The house of C. Seth Burton, 
Scarsdale, is illustrated here and is 
an interesting example of the pos- 
sibilities of the country house for re- 
modeling work. In most houses of 
this type a touch of Colonial design 
and atmosphere adds much to the 


View of Old House Before Remodeling. 
Note only four posts for the porch roof 
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Interior Living Room, Showing Brick Fireplace of Simple and Pleasing Design 


beauty of the house as well as fitting 
well into the surrounding landscape. 
Such is the case here. 

Originally the house extended up 


to the present new stair hall. In the 
remodeling the partition between the 
old living room and the old stair 
hall was torn out and the enlarged 
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Basement Floor Plan 
Excavation was carried under the new addition 


space was converted into the new 
dining room. ‘The old entrance was 
allowed to remain but not as the 
main entrance. It was provided with 
French doors and served as an exit 
from the dining room to the porch. 

A new stair hall and living room 
were then added at that end of the 
house and the porch extended to the 
end of the hall. One new post was 
thus added for the porch roof and 
the old posts were trimmed up and 
repaired. At this end of the porch 
was placed the new entrance, lead- 
ing directly into the new hall. The 
front door is the split type permitting 
the upper half to be opened while the 
bottom half remains closed. 

The floor of the new living room 
is about 3 feet below the floor of 
the old part of the house and is 
reached by a small flight of steps. 
This brings the floor line down to 
just a few inches above grade. At 
the far end of the living room is a 
large open fireplace equipped with 
new Covert throat and damper. The 
dark floor beams throughout the 
house give a cosy, country touch to 
the rooms. 

The cellar was extended under the 
new addition and the heater located 
in the new part of the basement. 
Floor drains were installed and all 
the concrete work was waterproofed. 

On the second floor the addition 
provided two additional bedrooms, 
two sleeping porches and bathroom. 


The Colonial Stairway 
Combines well with the exposed joists 
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HE decision of the 

Appellate Division 
of the New York Su- 
preme Court in the 
case of Cosden vs. E. 
E. Paul & Company, 
187 New York Supplement, 48, is instruc- 
tive on the question as to whether, when 
a contractor has failed to fully perform 
his contract, the owner is limited by the 
plans and specifications in the matter of 
replacement work. ‘Plaintiff, the owner, 
sued to recover the expense of replacing 
defective work, and the opinion affirms 
judgment in his favor. 

It appears that a terrace was defectively 
filled, and that, instead of following the 
plans and specifications in correcting the 
defect, the owner caused the flat arch of 
the terrace to be supported by a wall and 
a foundation. The contractor contended 
that this departure from the plans and 
specifications released him from liability, 
but the court said: 

“Tf the cost Was hot greater than that of 
reconstruction in accord with the plans 
and specifications, the defendant cannot 
complain.” 

Certain walls were found to leak, and 
this was attributed to the contractor’s fail- 
ure to follow the specifications as to 
density of concrete to be used. The owner 
corrected the leaky condition by water- 
proofing the wall, at an expense less than 
would have been involved in reconstruct- 
ing the walls. The court disposes of this 
phase of the case by saying: 

“If this defect arose from failure to fur- 
nish concrete of proper density, the reme- 
dial steps of the plaintiff were not confined 
tc substituting proper concrete; he could 
do anything else to effect the same. pur- 
pose, and the defendant could not com- 


When Owner 
Replaces 
Defective Work 


plain, unless the variation was more costly ' 


to it.” 
ECLARING a pur- 
Minnesota’s pose to safeguard 
New life, health and prop- 
Registration erty, the Minnesota 
Te legislature has enacted 
alain a leawSuemetoc is 


chapter 523) regulating the practice of 
architecture, professional engineering and 
land surveying. It was approved April 25, 
and governs these vocations after the lapse 
of six months. Summarized the pro- 
visions are as follows: 


All readers are invited to ask any 
questions that will help them solve 
any legal difficulty that they may 
be in.- Our legal adviser will answer 
direct by mail and give his opinion 
as to the correct procedure. Ques- 
tions and answers of general in- 
terest to the trade will be published 
in these columns. All inquiries must 
be accompanied by the name and 
address of the correspondent so that 
he may be answered direct or that 
he may be requested for further 
information if necessary to the in- 
telligent answering of his question. 
No names will be published, only 
nitials or a nome de plume. Re- 
member that this service is free to 
subscribers. Address Legal Depart- 
ment, Building Age, 920 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Registration is required, with proof of 


qualifications. Residents of the state pre- 
viously practicing need not register, but, 
without doing so, must not use the title 
“Registered Architect,” ‘Registered Pro- 
fessional Engineer,” or “Registered Land 
Surveyor.” Nor need others engaged in 
“work of architectural or engineering char- 
acter” register, provided that they do not 
hold themselves out as registered. Nor 
dces the act apply to persons selected by 
public authority to perform public work. 

The State Board of Registration is to 
consist of seven members appointed by 
the Governor. Three members are to be 
registered architects, three registered engi- 
neers and one registered surveyor. Rotating 
terms of office are provided. Members may 
be removed by the Governor for cause. 
High character of membership is sought 
by requiring appointees to have had at 
least ten years’ practice with responsible 
charge of work for not less than five 
years. 

Semi-annual meetings of the Board are 
required. Fees collected are to be used 
for maintaining Board. 

Applicant for registration as architect 
or engineer must pay $25 for certificate. 
Fee for surveyor’s certificate, $10. Twenty- 
five dollar fee will cover registration for 
two or all three of the professions covered 
by the act. 

Certificates 
classes. - 


may issue ta _ following 
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1. To any person over 25 years of age, 
a citizen of the United States or Canada, 
or who has made declaration of his inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United 
States; who speaks and writes the English 
language; who is of good character and 
repute, and has been actively engaged for 
six-or more years in architectural or engi- 
neering work, or engaged for four or more 
years in surveying work. The character of 
such work shall be equal to the standards 
fixed by the Board. Each year of teaching 
or of study satisfactorily completed, of 
architecture, engineering or surveying in 
a school of architecture or engineering of 
a standard recognized by the Board, shall 
be considered as equivalent to one year of 
such active engagement. 

2. To any person who holds a like un- 
expired certificate of registration issued 
to him by proper authority in the District 
of Columbia, or in any state or territory of 
the United States, or in any province of 
Canada, in which the requirements for the 
registration of architects, engineers or land 
surveyors are equal to those fixed by the 
Board for this state. 

Annual renewal of registration is re- 
quired. Fee: $5 for architects and engi- 
neers, and $2 for surveyors, if certificate 
is obtained in December for following 
calendar year; $7 and $3 for belated re-~ 
neavals. 

Registration certificates are revocable for 
fraud in obtaining certificate, or for gross 
negligence, incompetency or misconduct 
professionally. Procedure for hearing of 
charges before revocation is prescribed. 

Authority is given for registrants to 
use seals on their plans, etc., showing that 
they are “Registered Architects,” etc. 

Violations of the act are punishable by a 
fine of from $50 to $500, or imprisonment 
for three months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

The following exemptions are to be 
made in administering the law: 

Offering to practice by a non-resident 
having no place of business in the state. 
Practice by non-residents having no place 
of business in the state and not prac- 
ticing more than thirty days in any one 
calendar year in teh state; provided they 
are legally qualified in their own states. 
Practice by non-residents, or recently ar- 
rived residents, who have paid the required 
fee and applied for registration, but whose 
application has not yet been acted upon by 
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the Board. Practice by non-resident as 
consulting associate if he has no office in 
the state and is qualified in his own juris- 
diction. Practice as federal officer or em- 
ployee. 

A corporation or partnership may prac- 
tice as such if those in responsible charge 
are registered or otherwise authorized to 
practice. 

HERE municipal 
authorities law- 


Contractor’s fully require work to 
ph to Extra =. done on a building 
ompensation in excess of that speci- 


fied in a contract for 
its erection, is the contractor entitled to 
extra compensation without having 
obtained a written order therefor from 
the architect? 

This interesting question. was -passed 
upon by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
in the case of Cramp & Co. vs. Central 
Realty Co., 110 Atlantic Reporter, 763. It 
was decided that the right to compensation 
was not excluded by failure to obtain such 
order, and that not even the architect’s 
decision that the compensation was not due 
could be treated as of weight, as against 
the municipal requirement for performance 
of the work. 

- In the same opinion the court holds that 


‘because the contract specified an assump- 


tion that “good bearing soil is to be found 
at a depth of 5 feet below the main base- 
ment and boiler room floor levels,’ the 


contractor was entitled to extra compen- 


sation for any excavation found to be 
necessary below that point. It is found 
that this specification in the contract 
brought the contract within an exception 
to the following stated general rule of 
law: 

“Tt is conceded that, under the common- 
law rule, a contractor who undertakes an 
entire contract for erecting a building is 
presumed, in the absence of express pro- 
vision to the contrary, to have assumed 
the risk of unforeseen contingencies arising 
during the course of the work, unless 
performance is rendered impossible by the 
act of God, the law, or the other party 
* * * Under this rule there is no im- 
plied warranty of the sufficiency of- soil 
te support the building to be erected, and 
the contractor assumes the risk of a loss 
incident to such defectiveness.” 


HE effect of a ma- 


A Materialman 
Did Not Waive 
His Right 
Toa Lien 


terial-man giving a 
builder-owner a receipt 
for money as paid 
when no money had 
passed, and of the ma- 
terial-man reserving title to equipment 
sold, on his right to enforce a material- 
man’s lien, was considered by the New 
Jersey Supreme Court in the case of Otis 
Elevator Co. vs. Stafford, 111 Atlantic 
Reporter, 695. 

Defendant was both builder and owner 
of an apartment building at Atlantic City, 
and plaintiff installed elevators in it. De- 
fendant became a bankrupt and when it 
was sought by the elevator company to 


enforce a lien to cover the amount due 
it. the trustees in bankruptcy contended, 
but unsuccessfully, that lien rights had 
been waived. 

The first ground of defense lay on the 
fact that plaintiff’s accountant, without the 
knowledge of any one else connected with 
plaintiff company, issued a receipt to de- 
fendant, reciting the receipt of $1,500 as 
cash paid, when, in fact, merely a note 
was received. This receipt was issued to 
enable defendant to collect money under 
mortgages, which otherwise would not be 
collectible. The court intimates that, as 
against the mortgages, this might have 
constituted a waiver of the right to a 
Hien insofar as the $1,500 was concerned, 
but holds that, as against defendant him- 
self, or his trustees in bankruptcy, it was 
open to the elevator company to show that 
nothing was actually paid. 

The second ground. of defense: was that 
the right to a lien was waived by delivery 
of the elevators under a conditional sale 
contract, but the court holds that this 
defense, too, was unsound. 


HERE labor or 

materials are 

Time For furnished under sepa- 
rate building contracts, 


Filing Lien 
even though such con- 
tracts are between the 
same persons and relate to the same build- 
ing or employment, the contracts cannot 
be tacked together so as to enlarge the 
time for filing a lien for what was done 
or furnished under either,’ holds the 
California District Court of Appeal in the 
case of Fly vs. Cline, 193 Pacific Reporter, 
615. “The claim of lien must be filed for 
what was done or furnished under each 
contract within the statutory period after 
its completion.” 


HE New York 

The Builder statutes make cer- 
asa tain tax exemptions in 
favor of local “manu- 


Manufacturer facturing” corporations. 


Is this law to be read 
as extending its benefits to a construc- 
tion company engaged in erecting con- 
crete buildings? This question was pro- 
pounded to the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court and decided in 
the negative in the late case of People vs. 
Cantor, 186 New York Supplement, 890. 
The court cites a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in which it was held 
such construction work consisted in “manu- 
facturing,” within the meaning of a pro- 
vision of the Bankruptcy Act that a corpo- 
ration engaged principally in manufactur- 
ing may be adjudged an involuntary bank- 
ript. The New York court distinguishes 
that decision as an authority, on the ground 
that the various provisions of the tax 
law under consideration manifested an in- 
tention on the part of the legislature to 
limit the meaning of “manufacturing” to 
the production of articles of personal prop- 
erty. This observation is also made: 
“Assuming that the construction of con- 
crete buildings may be technically consid- 
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ered as a manufacturing operation, it 
nevertheless is a fact that it is an operation 
which resulted in producing real property, 
and not merchandise, which latter is per- 
sonal property, movable and vendible as 
such. A concrete construction is an im- 
movable mass affixed to the realty and a 
part thereof. Although the construction 
of concrete buildings may be an opera- 
tion of manufacture, it is also a building 
operation. It by no means follows, how- 
ever, because the appellant may be a 
manufacturing corporation under the 
Bankruptcy Act, that it is such within 
the meaning of the Tax Law of this 
state.” 


DECISION of the 

South Dakota Su- 
preme Court recognizes 
the right of a builder to 
withdraw a bid and 
accompanying check 
any time before acceptance, although after 
opening of the bids. In the case before 
the court—Gray Construction Co. vs City 
of Sioux Falls, 179 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 497—it appeared that the city 
advertised for bids for the constructiort of 
a fire station and library building. Bidders 
were required to furnish cashiers’ checks 
as forfeits on failure to enter into a 
contract in case of acceptance’ of their 
bids. On opening of the proposals, in- 
cluding one filed by plaintiff, an award 
was made to a bidder other than plaintiff. 
Plaintiff afterwards demanded return of 
its check, which demand was refused. 
The successful bidder declined to enter 
into a contract and his deposit was for- 
feited. The city notified plaintiff that 
its bid was accepted. Plaintiff declined 
to enter into a contract, whereupon the 
city cashed plaintiff's check. Suit was 
then brought to recover the amount. 
Holding that plaintiff is entitled to re- 
cover, the court says: 


“We do not deem it necessary to deter- 
mine the contention of appellant [plain- 
tiff] that the acceptance of another’s bid 
was a rejection of its bid. Neither do 
we deem it necessary to determine 
whether or not, if appellant had allowed 
its deposit to remain with respondent 
[defendant], and in no manner had in- 
dicated its intention to withdraw its offer 
as expressed in its bid, such bid would 
be held to be a continuing offer, and sub- 
ject to acceptance at respondent’s election. 
We are clear that, there being no statute 
or ordinance otherwise providing, when 
appellant demanded the return of its 
cashier’s check, it exercised an absolute 
right, which it possessed at all times, to 
withdraw the offer contained in its bid. 
Appellant withdrew its offer when it de- 
manded the return of its check. Being 
absolutely entitled to return of the check 
upon demand any time before its offer 
had been accepted, respondent became 
liable to it when it converted such check 
to its own use and benefit.” 


Bidder’s Right 
To Withdraw 
Proposal Before 
Acceptance 


Small 


Fire House 


Fire Station, West Lafayette, Indiana 
Chas. W. Nicol, Architect 


HE frre station illustrated here 
provides for two motor-driven 
trucks,auxiliary apparatus and 

quarters for the chief and the men. 
The exterior is face brick with stone 
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Ground Floor Plan 


trim and the roof is tile. The tower 
shown in the picture is for handling 
the hose and its treatment by the 
architect lends an altogether distinc- 
tive air to the entire building. 

The ground floor is taken up by 
the apparatus, which is motor driven. 
Ample provision is made for a work 
room and a stock room for repair 
parts, etc. There is also a small 
toilet on this floor. In designing fire 
stations it is well to remember that 
the space required by different types 
of apparatus are about as follows: 

Fire Engines, each 8 x 24 ft. 


Hose Carts, 2 Saag 
Ladder Wagons, 8 xi55%tts 
Chief’s Wagon, ” 8x 20 ft. 


Where horse equipment is used the 
dimensions are approximately the 
same. 

The second floor of the West La- 
fayette Fire Station is given over to 
the Chief’s room and vault, the main 
dormitory, the lounging room, the 
toilets, bath and drying rooms. There 
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are the usual poles for quick descent 
to the ground floor when responding 
to calls. 

In designing stations for horse- 
drawn equipment provision must be 
made for individual horse stalls 
alongside the apparatus. Feed stor- 
age is generally on the second floor. 
Harness and bedding rooms are on 
the first floor. A manure pit is pro- 
vided outside at the rear. 


When to Heat Wood 
Before Gluing 


NIFORM high strength in joints 
of large size may be secured by 
heating the wood in a hot box for 
ten or fifteen minutes at 120 to 130 
degrees Fahrenheit just before glue- 
ing. The heat from the wood pre- 
vents the glue from chilling and 
keeps it liquid until pressure is 
applied. 

It should be remembered that heat- 
ing the wood retards the setting of 
the glue to some extent. In heavy 
woods, from which the heat escapes 
slowly, this retarding effect is more 
marked than in lighter woods. In all 
species glued cold at the laboratory 
the time under pressure required to 
develop full joint strength was less 
than eight hours. When heated wood 
was used, at least ten hours were 
required to develop full joint strength 
in mahogany, and more than twelve 
hours in red oak and maple. 


Second Floor Plan 


July, 1921 
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Left 


Garage of Henry Lo, 
Floral Park, Long 
Island. Jacob Ges- 
_ cheidt & Co., archi- 
tects and builders. 


Right 


Garage of Robert W. 

Page, Glen Ridge, N. 

J. Frank Nies, archi- 
tect. 


Garages for the Small Home 


Layout and Construction of Good Designs 
That May Be Economically Built 


HE extended use of the auto- 
mobile by all classes has made 
the private garage just as nec- 
essary to the new house as the sun 
porch. In fact, the majority of the 
houses that are built today and even 
speculative houses have the added at- 
traction of a garage, or, if not, have 
a plot of ground of sufficient size to 
allow for a garage and small drive- 
way at some future time. 


CONCRETE Fi. 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


d Elevations Garage at Floral Park, 
Sagan Gescheidt & Co., Architects and Builders 


Naturally, it is better and more 
economical to build this necessary ad- 
junct to the house at the same time 
that the house is building. The build- 
er has all his materials and men right 
on the job and can do it at much less 
cost than if he has to figure on it as a 
separate proposition. 

The architecture of the private ga- 
rage generally follows very closely 
that of the parent building, the house. 


SIDE ELEVATION 


Island 
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A two-story, two-car garage at 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey, is shown 
above. This garage was designed by 
Frank Nies, Architect, for Robert 
W. Page, President of the Marbleoid 
Company. The rough stucco exter- 
lor with white trim gives an unusual- 
ly attractive appearance, while the 
little twin dormers lend a finishing 
touch to the otherwise simple gable 
roof. 


The double swinging doors give an 
entrance that is 7 ft. 6 ins. wide by 8 
ft. high. Inside the garage the width 
between the finished walls is twenty- 
one feet. The depth is also twenty- 
one feet. The height from the finish- 
ed concrete floor to the under side of 
the 4x8 girders is about 9 ft. The 
floor is sloped to drain toward the 
center of each car space. 


Stairs lead to the second story, 
which serves as chauffer’s quarters. 
The floor here is 7-inch pine floor- 
ing. Both floors are lighted by elec- 
tricity. 

At Floral Park, Long Island, there 
is a rather interesting one-story, two- 
car garage, also of stucco exterior, 
designed by Jacob Gescheidt & Com- 
pany, Architects and Builders. The 
plan of this building is 24 ft. wide 
by 20 ft. deep, outside dimensions. 
The doors are double and swinging 
and provide an entrance 8 ft. wide. 


In this case the stucco exterior is 
smooth to correspond to the house 
itself and the trim is dark. The de- 


sign differs further from the first 
garage in that the floor slopes to the 
center of the garage and the drain- 
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age is to that point instead of to the 
center of the car space. The space 
under the car is then always dry. 


CROSS JECTION 


SIDE ELEVATION 


Plans and Elevations Garage of Robert W. Page, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Frank Nies, Architect 


Insulating the Heating System 
Increases Value of House 


\ A l HEN a house is heated 
through a central heating 
system, whether by a hot-air 
furnace, hot water or steam, there is 
usually a great amount of heat radi- 
ated in the basement. Not only does 
the basement become unnecessarily 
warm, but this superfluous heat is 
deflected from the house proper 
where it is needed. 

This trouble may be avoided by 
covering the furnace or boiler and all 
heat conveying pipes with asbestos 
paper. At least two thicknesses are 
necessary to make any appreciable 
difference; three are just tliat much 


better. Furnace men will do the work 
by contract, but every builder or con- 
tractor who has the time can do it as 
well. The asbestés paper comes in 
rolls a yard wide and can be pur- 
chased by the yard at something 
under 20 cents a yard. A powdered 
glue paste, which is ready for use as 
soon as water has been added to it, 
should also be bought. The asbestos 
paper is cut to fit the surface to be 
covered; it is then spread with paste 
and applied to the furnace or pipes. 
When one covering of asbestos is 
dry, another should be put on top 
of it. 
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Business Outlook Better 


HILE the business situation 
presents varying degrees of 
unevenness, says the Annalist, there 
is reason for congratulation that 
progress is being made toward sta- 
bility, and once business has com- 
pletely readjusted itself to the new 
condition the foundation will have 
been provided for a degree of pros- 
perity which, while it may not be 
buoyant, as -contrasted with that 
built on the false basis of inflation, 
will probably be more lastin; and 
far removed from the gray outlook 
which was pictured several months 
ago. 
Everywhere there are indications 
of a trend toward stability. 


WATER PROOFING 
PAPER BETWEEN f 
SvassxStuos f | 


July, 1921 


Porous Concrete as 
a Stucco Base 


Lightweight Porous Cement Slabs 
Used in Small Stucco House 
Construction 


an example of a dwelling where porous con- 

crete slabs have been used as a base for ex- 
terior stucco work. The house is a seven-room 
dwelling with a square ground plan. 

The roof happens to be of concrete tile laid on 
open 1x2 strips nailed across the rafters with no 
sheathing boards or paper underneath. 

The walls of the building are sheathed with porous 
concrete slabs 24”x32”x1” thick. These slabs are re- 
inforced with 2” galvanized wire net- 
ting and are nailed to the studs, 


om house of Dr. J. Ehrlich, Belleville, N. J., is 
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Ground Floor Plan 


set at 16” centers forming a base for 
stucco. As no sheathing boards are 
used with this structure, it is neces- 
sary that all the corners of the build- 
ing in each story be well braced with 
diagonal studs which go thru the 
whole story. Over the finished frame 
work a heavy, waterproof building 
paper is applied before the slabs are 
nailed to the studs. A special heavy 
galvanized, oval-dished washer is 
used under the nail heads. This 
washer, when driven down tight, 
bites into the cement structure of 
the slabs and forms a_ metallic 
connection between the adjoining 
slabs. Under the heads of the nails 
which are driven near the center of 
the slabs,. small galvanized round 


Sectional Elevation 
Showing method of cross bracing and fastening *It is not considered good practice to carry 
Porous concrete slabs stucco work to the ground.—Editor. 
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House at Belleville, N. J. 
Stucco on Porous Concrete Construction 
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Second Floor Plan 


washers are used. The slabs thus 
nailed down, hold tightly and give 
some bracing in themselves to the 
frame structure. All the joints be- 
tween the slabs are left open not less 
than 4%”. A number of half slabs are 
used to break the joints vertically. 

The necessary cutting of the slabs 
around the windows and door open- 
ings is done with a chisel or hatchet, 
or by scratching with a sharp chisel 
on each side, and breaking the slab 
over the corner edge of a stud and 
with a pair of narrow wire cutters, 
cuttings the wire netting. 

These slabs were also used under- 
neath the roof cornice, which was 
designed by the architect to receive 
the full 32” wide slab. 

The porch was completely sheathed 


(Continued on page 49) 


JOINING NEW CONCRETE TO OLD 

From T. J. F., Los Angeles, Calif.— 
Please tell me through the columns of 
Burtpinc AcE what you consider a good 
method for joining new concrete work 
up to an old job. 

Answer—New and old concrete can be 
joined only with great difficulty, and the 
strength of such a connection is always 
an uncertain matter. It is best done by 
thoroughly cleansing the old work from 
all dust and loose particles. Sometimes 
the surface is chipped, saturated with 
water and painted with a coat of cement 
grout mixed to the consistency of thick 
cream. While this coat is fresh the new 
concrete is placed. In order’ that it will 
not harden too soon the cement grout 
should not be applied too long before 
placing the concrete. The cleaner the 
face of the old work where the joint is 
to be made the stronger will be the bond 
‘between the old and the new. 


RAISING OLD 
OF 

I have had an experience that I think 
is worth telling. The problem was to 
make a two story house of a one story 
cottage using the strictest economy. 
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Sectional Elevation 


We cut the rafters loose from the 
plate and raised the roof from the 
square, this method being familiar to 
all builders. But in so doing we found 


If you want help in any 
branch of building construc- 
tion, just write to the BuiLp- 
ING AGE Correspondence 
Department. We will be glad 
to answer all your questions 


without charge. 


All readers are invited to 
discuss the questions and 
answers published. 


by using the drop bob that the roof 
got moved out of plumb nearly four 
(4”) inches and to get it back into posi- 
tion over the body of the house was 
the problem. 

I first raised the roof several inches 
above the plate and then I put on the 


View of Building After Roof Was’ Raised 


diagonal braces as indicated. I then 
released on the jacks until the diagonal 
braces forced the roof into proper posi- 
tion. I then moved the braces and 
lowered the roof into position to rest 
on the plate. 
D. W. DALEY 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PROPORTIONING TREADS AND 
RISERS 


From C. S., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Some 
time ago I remember seeing in BurtpING 
Ace a rule for determining the relation 
between the tread and rise of a stairway. 
I would appreciate it if you could find the 
opportunity to publish this rule again or 
some similar method of determining this 
relation. 


Answer—There are several rules for 
proportioning treads and risers for stairs. 
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One is to take the sum of two risers and 
subtract it from 24,in.; the result will be 
the width of the tread. This rule is based 
upon the assumption that an average step 
is 2-ft. and that the labor of lifting the 
foot vertically is twice that exerted in 
moving horizontally. According to this 
rule, if the rise is to be 8 in. the tread 
will be 24—2 (8), or 8 in. 

Another rule states that the product of 
the tread and rise should equal 66 in. If 
this rule were applied to the case above 
the tread would be in 8% in. 

The following table is also given for 
treads corresponding to different rises: 


Tread-Inches Rise—Inches 
6. fea. c bhc pas oe 8% 
TD Avecvalagecss eg 8 
Boe io Chl dowdienstell se ee 7% 
Qe aks «ane andle ke oe 7 
108. hot Bae OS ee 6% 
11 ee AOS.) ee ee 6 
12°00 hor ee ee 5% 


WOOD-WORKER’S CHISEL 
FROM OLD FILE 
A file of square or rectangular cross- 
section, when worn is ordinarily dis- 
carded as worthless; yet it may be 
made into another valuable new tool, 
namely, a wood-worker’s chisel by the 
simple operations :as follows: 
1. Grind teeth off surface of file. 
2. Heat file to a cherry red; then 
allow to cool in atmosphere. The file is 
originally glass-hard and too brittle tor 
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How Old File Is Ground into Wood Tool 


the purpose of a chisel, this treatment 
is therefore necessary to give it the proper 
temper. 

3. Grind bevel for chisel on emery 
wheel; take caution against “burning.” 

4. After bevel is obtained, grind cutting 
edge on oil stone. The result is a very 
good chisel of good quality and temper 
for wood working. 

CoN YAG 


Bronx, New York 


July, 192I 


CRACKS IN CEMENT SIDEWALKS 

From K. J. G., Tulsa, Okla.—I want to 
know how to lay a cement sidewalk to 
avoid cracking after it has set. 


Answer.—To avoid cracks in a cement 
sidewalk a good foundation is necessary. 
The ground should be levelled off about 
18 to 20 inches below the finished grade, 
draining the excavation to one point. The 
hole is then filled to a depth of 12 or 16 
in. with well-tamped gravel, stone chips, 
ashes or cinders. 

The concrete should be mixed in the 
proportion 1:2:3 and, worked while it is 
being laid. The finishing coat should be 
laid immediately and should be a 1:2:2 
mixture. Leave a %-in. space between 
curb or building line and the walk to 
allow for expansion. The blocks should 
not be more than six feet square, and 
should be separated from each other by 
sheets of tar paper. The surface should 
be grooved with the trowel, so that if 
there is a tendency to crack, the cracking 
will take place in the joint and not in the 
pavement. . 


NUMBER BOARD FEET IN LOGS— 
USING CELISAR SASH IN ATTIC 
DORMERS 

From T. C. H., Venedocier, Ohio.— 
Would like to ask the readers of BurLpING 
AcE to give me a good rule for finding the 
number of feet (board measure) in saw 
logs. 

I would also like a suggestion as to the 
best way to install single cellar sash in 
attic dormers, so that the sash will swing 
downward on inside hinges. How can I 
be sure to get a watertight sash that will 
keep out a driving rain? 


SOUND-PROOF WOOD FLOORS 

From J. T. F., Birmingham, Ala.— 
Please tell me a good way to build floors 
that are sound-proof. 


Answer.—W ood floors and frame con- 
struction is almost never sound-proof. It 
is possible to deaden the sound, however, 
by proper construction. Heavy felt paper 
is laid over the floor beams or joists. Over 
this are nailed 2 x 3 in. furring strips on 
about 16 to 24 in. centers. Another layer 
of felt paper is laid over these strips. 
Where there is a rough flooring and fin- 
ished flooring a third layer of felt be- 
tween them will be advisable. Let the 
felt over the joists and furring strips hang 
loose, 

Filling material between the beams to 
further absorb vibration will be an added 
help. This is done by nailing 1 x 1% in. 
strips on the sides of the joists near the 
bottom. These strips support the deafen- 
ing boards which fit between the beams 
and carry the mineral wool or other 
filling. 


PLASTER WALL CRACKS 
From K. DeL., West Burlington, Iowa. 
—What kind of construction would you 
recommend to prevent cracking of plaster 
walls? 


Answer.—Plaster cracks are due to 
settling of the house, walls, foundations, 
etc. When the frame work goes the 
plaster goes with it. Another cause of 
cracking is the use of unseasoned lumber. 

Assuming the lumber is as well seasoned 
as the market affords, the only cause of 
cracking that can be controlled is the set- 
tlement. The joists must be strong 
enough to carry the weight without sag- 
ging. Joist-bearing partitions should be 
placed directly over each other wherever 
possible. Where this is not possible it 
will be advantageous to use a steel beam 
instead of wood. 

The use of metal lath, lapped in the 
corners of the room, will greatly rein- 
force the plaster and prevent corner 
cracking. 


Have you ever used any ma- 
chinery or device which has 


saved you time and money? 


Have you ever invented any 
way of doing a piece of work 
quicker? 


If you have BUILDING AGE 
wants your experience, and will 
pay regular space rate for it. 


Your description should tell 
just how you saved time and 
money, either by a special way 
of using machinery or by short 
cuts in construction. Point out 
what methods you were using 
before adopting your “Time 
Saver” and show how your new 
method turns the trick. You can 
submit as many articles as you 
want. 


Address The Editor, BUILD- 
ING AGE, 920 Broadway, New 
York City. 


HOW TO TEST THE PLUMBING 
SYSTEM 


From M. McM., Rome, N. Y.—I would 
like to ask if you know of a simple way 
of testing out the plumbing of a house 
after it has been completed. 


Answer.—Probably the simplest method 
is that of using oil of peppermint. After 
stopping up temporarily all back vents or 
air pipes connected to any part of the 
drainage system, pour two ounces of oil 
of peppermint into the soil pipe where it 
projects above the roof. Follow this with 
a pitcher of hot water and close the 
mouth of the soil pipe with rags, ete. 
The hot water turns the oil to vapor, and 
it spreads over the whole system. The 
odor of peppermint in the building will be 
conclusive evidence of a defective joint or 
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pipe and the defect can be traced from the 
odor. The man who has handled the 
peppermint should not be allowed in the 
house while the examination is going on 
as he will undoubtedly carry the odor with 
him. After the test is over, remove ail 
the temporary plugs. 


POINTING MASONRY JOINTS 


Form W. E. C. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
—What.can we do to prevent mortar fall- 
ing out between masonry joints? 

Answer.—When mortar crumbles and 
falls out from the joints of masonry it is 
usually due to action of the weather. The 
remedy lies in pointing up the walls. This 
is generally done as soon as they are com- 
pleted by raking out the joints to a depth 
of about 34 in. The joint is then cleaned 
with a wire brush and wet down so that 
the mortar will stick. 

Pointing should be done with a mortar 
of equal parts of cement and sand, using 
whatever coloring is desired. It should 
not be done in freezing weather nor in 
extremely hot weather. 


CLEANING PAINT 


From T. J., Wilmington, Del.—I have 
been using strong soap and water to 
clean the painted woodwork in my 
house. I have not had much success 
and have spoiled the paint in some 
places. Please tell me what to use 
for this. 

Answer.—The free alkali in a strong 
soap is very apt to combine with the 
oil in a paint to form soap, thereby 
injuring your painted surface that you 
are trying to clean. 

Take some whiting on a piece of 
flannel that has been dipped in clean 
warm water. Rub this on the painted 
surface and dirt or grease will be 
quickly removed. Delicate colors will 
not be injured. 

A tablespoonful of aqua ammonia in 
a quart of lukewarm water will also 
serve the purpose. In this case merely 
wipe the flannel over the paint. Do 
not rub. 


PLASTERING CONCRETE 
SURFACES 


From O. K. T., Phoenix, Ariz.—I have 
always had considerable difficulty in 
making plaster stick on concrete walls. 
What would you suggest. 

Answer.—Concrete that has been 
placed and set in forms always presents 
a more or less smooth surface when 
the forms are removed, due to a thin 
film of cement which has been brought 
out by tamping. Plaster does not 
readily adhere to this, especially if a 
cinder or clinker concrete is used. The 
concrete should be gone over first with 
a pneumatic or hand tool and roughen- 
ed to form a key for the plaster work. 
This roughening should be done im- 
mediately after stripping the forms. 
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Two Family Houses That Are Different 


Some Six and Seven-Room Duplex Houses That Are Being Built 
in New York and Are Selling at $16,000 to $18,000 


HE demand for two-family 
houses in New York is meet- 
ing a ready response by 
builders in sections of the city where 
the cost of real estate is not pro- 
hibitive for this type of dwelling. One 
development consisting of twenty 


ror ees 


houses of this type, located in the 
Bronx, is illustrated herewith. 
These houses are frame, stucco on 
metal lath and brick veneer. The 
first and second-floor apartment type 
have 6 rooms on the ground floor 
and 7 rooms on the second floor, the 


In this white stucco house the garage is built into the terrace, and prevents monotony in 


the row. 


a 


Note garage in the rear. 


This house has the advantage of a second-story porch 


The exterior brick work is set off by the rough stone wall, 


which is the unifying element in this whole row of otherwise varied houses 


TWO-FAMILY-HOUSES IN THE BRONX, NEW YORK 
William Phelan, Builder 
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extra room being directly over the 
first floor porch. The unique fea- 
tures of this type are the garage at 
the front, the large enclosed sun 
porch on both floors and the ample 
closet space that has been provided. 


The frame is constructed of 2”x4". 
studding spaced on 16-in. centers. In 
the frame houses this is covered with 
sheathing, building paper and siding. | 
The stucco work is everywhere back- 
plastered on metal lath; while the 
brick veneer is laid after the usual 
method, namely, sheathing boards, a 
one-inch air space and the brick wall, 
tied to the frame by wall ties. Stone- 
work figures largely in the walls, 
foundations and piers. ® The contrast 
between the colors of the gray stone, 
red brick, green grass and white 
stucco and trim produces an effect 
that cannot be illustrated by a half- 
tone. 


The duplex or twin houses are- 
provided with a garage for each 
family at the rear instead of the 
front. 


One of the features of these 
houses is a large sun porch (really a 
room) for each family. This room 
is in the front of the house and has 
exposure on three sides. Entrance to 
this room is through French doors 
which separate it from the living 
room. 

The living rooms are provided with 
large open fireplaces with electric 
wall light on either side as well as a 
4-unit ceiling fixture and baseboard 
outlet. The only other room pro- 
vided with wall lights is the dining 
room, where brackets have been 
placed on either side of the space to 
be occupied by the buffet. 

The floors are hardwood through- 
out except in the bathroom where it 
is tile. 

These houses are being put up by 
Wm. Phelan, Builder, and are selling 
at $16,000 to $18,000 as rapidly as 
they are conpleted, although they 
were a little slow at first, probably 
due to false hopes of much reduced 
building prices on the part of the 
buying public. 
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Getting Building Funds from the Savings 


and Loan Association 


HE prospective home owner 
would do well to join a savings 
and loan association in his 
town. He will never regret it. 
Usually a dollar is sufficient to start. 

In New York State the members of 
the associations are of two classes— 
investors and borrowers. The in- 
vestors are those who join the asso- 
ciation to save. The borrowers are 
those to whom the savings fund are 
loaned upon easy repayment first 
mortgage security, for the purchase 
or erection of dwelling house. 

To preserve mutuality, all mem- 
bers of an association are sharehold- 
ers in it. Shares are usually of the 
nominal value of $100. To those who 
join an association to save, there is 
usually offered a choice of three 
forms of investment of savings. A 
member can subscribe to “Install- 
ment Shares” payable usually at the 
rate of $1.00 per month for each 
$100 of shares subscribed for. In 
this class the member is expected to 
make the payment each month regu- 
larly, until the accumulated pay- 
ments, with the dividends com- 
pounded semi-annually, equal the 
face value of the shares subscribed 
for. Dividends in this class of in- 
vestment are usually at the rate of 
5% per annum, or as high as 6% in 
some associations. 

For those who do not want to be 
bound to make regular payments on 
their shares, the Banking Law au- 
thorizes savings and loan associations 
to issue “Savings Shares’ upon 
which the member can make pay- 
ments as and when he pleases, of as 
much or as little as he pleases, from 
time to time, just as in the ordinary 
savings bank. He can withdraw at 
any time all or any part of his money. 
Upon these shares dividends are 
usually payable at the rate of 414% 
per annum, although some associa- 
tions pay as high as 5% per annum. 

To those who want to make a lump 
sum investment in a savings and loan 
association in sums of $100 or multi- 
ples thereof there are issued “Income 
Shares” represented by a full paid 
certificate, upon which the associa- 


tion pays regular dividends semi- 
annually in cash to the holder of the 
certificate. These dividends are 


usually at the rate of 414% up 
to 6%. 


For persons desiring to withdraw 


from a savings and loan association, 
the law provides for a sixty days’ 
notice, but Metropolitan district asso- 
ciations practically without excep- 
tion follow the practice of paying 
withdrawals in cash on demand. 


White stucco with dark trim has been very effectively employed. Each house has its 
independent entrance, always a desirable feature in two-family houses 


‘Bs kG oes 
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A frame type in the same row of two-family houses designed by William Phelan. 
Awnings may always be chosen with a view to decorative aspect 


TWO-FAMILY HOUSES IN THE BRONX, N. Y. 
William Phelan, Builder 
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BUILDING, AGE 


How to Prepare Ads That Build 


Business 


Tested Ideas That Make Your Advertising Dollars 


HO pays for advertising?” 
That is an old, oft-repeated 
quotation. And it depends 


on the kind of advertising as to 
whether it costs anything or not. 

Poor advertising costs money to 
the man who foots the bills. 

Good advertising costs nothing. 

Herc’s an example. Suppose, you 
do 20 jobs a year at an average of 
$5,000 each. That’s $100,000 worth 
of business. Suppose you make $500 
on each job. That makes $10,000 
profit in the year. You do no adver- 
tising, so you do not have to foot the 
bills out of that $10,000 profit. 

Now, suppose you spend $300 for 
advertising, which, let us say, means 
that you have a small $2.00 ad in 
your local paper three times a week. 
- If your ad is not good, your profit is 
$10,000—$300 or $9,700. But sup- 
pose that you get out one $5,000 job 
at a $500 profit. Then your total 
profits for the year are $10,200. And 
if you get ten extra jobs, your profits 
would be over $15,000, or $5,000 
more than you would have ae if you 
had not advertised. 

Now, did that advertising cost any- 
thing? Haven’t you secured $5,000 
that you wouldn’t have had, and that 


Low Up-Keep 


If you want low 
up-keep, secure 
the services of a 
contractor who 
specializes in the 
bves$: ty a ones 
guarantees his 
work. 


JONES THE BUILDER 
Watsonville, N. Y. 


Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 


These are good newspaper ads for a builder to use. 
Note how they contrast with the hackneyed ad 


Give Maximum Value 


By RAY WATSON 


without having added a single cent to 
your estimates? 

That 50% increase in business is 
not too much to expect is shown by 
the following extract from a letter of 
the Barney - Ahlers Construction 
Company of New York, a city where 


JOHN JONES 


BUILDER 
WATSONVILLE, N.Y. 


Fig. 1. This is the usual kind of ad run 


‘tas ‘smaller builders. It is devoid of selling 
value and is good only when considered as a 
listing 


competition is exceptionally keen. 
It refers to their advertising in one of 
the local newspapers. 

“Nearly 50% of our contracts have 
resulted from leads received from 
our advertising. In financial volume, 
these contracts represented more than 
50% of our total. We began adver- 
tising in January, 1919, using two 


Value 


In building, several thou- 
sand dollars must be spent 


by you. The value you get 


depends on the contractor. 
Jones guarantees his work. 


JONES THE BUILDER 
Watsonville, N. Y. 
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insertions a week of modest size. 
While the effect has been cumula- 
tive, there have been instances of 
very quick response.” 

Certainly such advertising pays for 
itself through the increased business 
it brings, which is what good adver- 
tising always does. That is why 
good advertising can be bought and 
paid for without adding to the cost 
of the work that goes through a 
builder’s office. Some suggest that 
the cost of the advertising be added 
to the estimate, which might not in- 
frequently make the estimate just 
high enough to lose the job. But if 
the percentage is added, it should be 
more than balanced, due to the lower 
overhead on each job. Certain items 
remain fixed and the more jobs there 
are, the less cost for them need be 
allocated to each job. 

Now I recognize that the average 
small town contractor can’t spend 
much money for advertising—he 
must take small space. So this arti- 
cle will confine itself to advertising 
copy and display within the means of 
contractors located in small towns. 

It is not the size of space that 
counts. It is the way that space is 
handled. The right kind of copy, as 


Reputation 


Reputation is won 


by one’s’ work. 
The First Nation- 
al Bank, Presby- 
terian Church, 
Residences of 
Frank “Weovwe 
James Percy, etc., 
are testimonials to 


JONES THE BUILDER 
Watsonville, N. Y. 


The copy andy type arrangement are interchangeable. 
in Fig. 1. 


3 


4 
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advertising text is called, properly 
laid out is sure to bring good returns. 

The average builder will use an ad 
like that in Fig. 1 and keep it stand- 
ing week after week. Such an ad is 
only of value as a listing when some- 
one is in need of a builder and de- 
liberately looks through the paper 
for the name and address of one, just 
as in the larger cities he would consult 
a classified telephone directory. The 
ad has no selling value, however. It 
daes not tell a story any more than 
does a telephone listing. 

Now, on the other hand, the ads 
shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 4 each tell a 
story and give a cumulative effect of 
reliability that is priceless. The 
copy may be set in any of the three 
fashions shown, the layouts and copy 
of the three ads being calculated to 


- show different methods of type ar- 


r 


rangement and being interchange- 
able. The tendency in small ads like 
these is to crowd them too much. 
Plenty of white space should be used, 
for this attracts the eye. Cut out one 
of the ads shown on this page and lay 
it among a number of small ads in 
your local paper. It should stand out 
prominently because of the white 
space. Of course, there are many 
other ways in which the ads could be 
set, but these three arrangements 
give and idea of good modern topog- 
raphy. These three ads might be 
part of a series, and the topography 


(type arrangement) chosen for one ~ 


should be adhered to for each of the 
series. It is generally the aim of 
every advertising man to give a prod- 


‘uct strong individuality in its ads so 


that the style of the ad will associate 
itself closely with the product, espe- 
cially if it is reputation building. 
Next time you pick up a magazine 
notice the “Campbell Soups’ ad, 
“Kelly-Springfield Tires,” etc., and 
you will see how this thought is car- 
ried out. So choose one style of 
type and type arrangement, and then 
stick to that pretty closely. 

Ads should be changed every. week. 
It is an easy enough matter to write 
a number all at once and send the 
copy to the paper each week. Or you 
can tell the newspaper’s advertising 
solicitor just what you want and he 
will be glad to write the copy without 
charge. 

Note that although each of the ads 


NN 
In keeping with BurtpInc 
Ace’s policy of giving its sub- 
scribers as much assistance as 
possible on developing and 
handling business, a free service 
on advertising problems has’ 
been arranged. Ask any ques- 
tions you want on letters, lay- 
outs, ads, circulars, etc. 
Address Advertising Service, 
Burtp1inc AGE, 
920 Broadway, 
New York City 


shown is the same size as that in Fig. 
1 and costs the same, yet how much 
more effective they are. Each gives 
one concrete thought briefly but 
strongly worded and, if the copy is 
changed every week, combine to give 
a cumulative effect of reliability that 
is an invaluable asset to any builder. 

If advertising is to pay, it should 
be continuous. Remember that if 
you spend $500 for advertising, the 
four hundred and ninety-ninth dollar 
is incomparably more valuable than 


the first, especially in reputation ad- 
vertising such as the builder must do. 


You won't get returns immediately 
in all probability, but in the course of 
a few weeks you will find that the 
right kind of advertising will start 
swinging customers your way. That 
is what advertising is for. 


From time to time there will be 
other articles on advertising. Watch 
for. them. 


Labor-Saving Devices 


N a western city the City Fathers 

were proposing to buy an elab- 
orate road machine. “But,” said one, 
“if we buy this we will do the work 
of fifty men with shovels, and put 
them out of a job.” “Yes,” said an- 
other, ‘or of five hundred men with 
teaspoons, or five thousand men with 
toothpicks. Why not abolish the 
shovel?” There is talk in our vicinity 
of abolishing or limiting the use of 
pneumatic tools in stone cutting ; and 
of limiting the width of the paint 
brush. Why not substitute a full- 
size tablespoon for the No. 6 scoop? 


Porous Concrete as Stucco Base 


(Continued from page 43) 


with slabs as well as the posts carry- 
ing the porch roof. Porous slabs 
were also used for closing under- 
neath the porch. For this purpose 
horizintal stringers were put between 
the porch piers with the lower one 
set high enough above the ground to 
keep dry. The slabs were nailed to 
these stringers and were buried with 
the lower edge in the ground, and 
stucco was applied to them the same 
as to the side walls.* The weight is 
carried entirely by the stringers and 
no foundations or footings were re- 
quired. 

After the slabs were nailed up and 
the roof tiles were set up, plastering 
could be done inside because the 
waterproof paper and the slabs 
finished the house on the outside in 
such a way that no damage was to 
be expected from rain or storms. 

The rough and porous surface of 
the slabs makes a good bond for the 
first coat of stucco. The usual 
precautions were observed in not 
letting the stucco dry too quickly. 
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The second coat, to which a water- 
proofing was added, was put on a 
few weeks after all the outside work 
on the house was completed. The 
first coat was 3/8” thick and the: 
finish coat 4” thick. 

The following is a list of the cost 
of this building: 
Excavating the Cellar and 


Crbactiiioe ees. t's 5 ae $ 158.00 
Pai Permit. ce fe ye 7.00 
UBNEVOU eget 2 see ee ee 16.00 


Mason material and Mason 


kaye SP Aa iat ae a 2545.33 
Bimmer tar tere. oe hes 1274.00 
Sash and Doors and all Mill 

WARTIC. Sea ok arena ies fe 1324.00 
Carpenter Labor. ys... . 1250.00 
Cement Roofing Tile and 

Abowd NU. z. Mee is 336.78 
Plumbing and Heating.... 1650.64 
Plarawater teiiadt). exter 130.24 
Electric Fixtures ........% 149.85 
HiéctricalWotkts. te. . ous. 108.75 
POR th Ye ctalie sew «hte s 361.00 

$9311.59 
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What the Editor Thinks 


Builder and Contractor 
Advertising Pays 


HEN contractors like the 

Barney - Ahlers Construction 
Company, New York, and the Ferro- 
Concrete Construction Company, 
Cincinnati, indorse the statement that 
advertising for the builder and con- 
tractor pays, and back it up by saying 
that it has increased the total volume 
of their business, in some cases 50%, 
it is time to,sit up and listen. 

Publicity is the life of financial 
success in business. The builder who 
keeps his work before the public will 
have a larger bank account at the end 
of the year than the man who ignores 
‘the possibilities of consistent adver- 
tising. 

On page 25 of this issue Ludoli 
M. Hansen gives proper advertising 
a large share of the credit for the 
rapid and successful growth of the 
Ludolf M. Hansen Company, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. Twenty-six years 
ago he was an immigrant cabinet 
maker, Today his yearly contracts 
top the million-dollar mark. In his 
interview with BurtpInGc Aces, Mr. 
Hansen lets the public in on some of 
his secrets. 


The benefits reaped by these large 
contractors are to be had by the small 
builder if he will but use some of 
their methods. 


To be continuously profitable, ad- 
vertising must be honest. Where 
facilities are poor no amount of ad- 
vertising will compensate. Advertis- 
ing will not make a profit on contracts 
that are not carried to a successful 
conclusion. Good judgment, good 
workmanship, and real service are 
necessary before advertising can help. 
They must exist to justify advertis- 
ing, for without them there is nothing 
to advertise. 


Moreover, a well-planned advertis- 
ing campaign gives personality to an 
organization. The man in the street, 
in the country, or in the city, can vis- 
ualize and understand the relation 
between the advertiser and the house 
he wants to build himself. 


On page 48, also, Mr. Ray Watson, 


which, by the way, is a pen name for 
a certain specialist in advertising and 
sales promotion work, outlines a plan 
of advertising that is within the 
means of the small builder and that 
will bring in business. 


Advertising for the builder means 
to create a demand for his services to 
execute the work. The present de- 
mand for building, alterations and 
improvements today is keen, but 
most of this work is going to builders 
who advertise. The builder who 
keeps himself before the public with 
records of how expeditiously he can 
complete a structure and the distinc- 
tive features of his work, organiza- 
tion, and service, is that much ahead 
of the builder who has neglected the 
opportunities offered by advertising 
as a business getter. 

Advertising is just as essential to 
the welfare of a small business as to 
a large business. It is good for the 
builder as well as the manufacturer. 


Who is Responsible 
for High Costs ? 


[ub is generally conceded even by 
wage-earners themselves that the 
continuing wage reductions are neces- 
sary to bring the country back to a 
sound financial basis and to permit 
products to be manufactured at a cost 
that will permit their ready sale. 


That, of course, is the obvious and, 
therefore, the first thing to be done. 
Yet it is only a step in the right direc- 
tion, as shown by a survey of the 
Committee of the American Engi- 
neering Council. This committee re- 
ports that there are other wastes due 
to inefficient management, amounting 
to millions of dollars annually. The 
committee states, “More than 50% 
of the responsibility for these wastes 
can be placed at the door of the man- 
agement, and less than 25% at the 
door of labor.” 

This is a very strong statement, yet 
there is much truth in it. And it 
points directly towards a condition 
that prevails in the building field just 
as it does elsewhere. 


No contractor will willingly allow 
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the elusive dollars to slip through his 
fingers if he can help it. And yet 
more than one dollar is charged to 
operating cost when it could either 
appear as profit or make itself felt in 
reduced selling price if the builder 
was wise enough to use various kinds 
of labor-saving equipment that _are 
at his disposal. 

Perhaps it is a portable saw rig, a 
new kind of scaffolding, a more eco- 
nomical type of concrete form, or 
even a new material that will cut the 
cost of each building. 

Suppose that only $50 is saved on 
each building by using a certain im- 


‘proved type of equipment—and any 


good equipment will do more than 
that. That saving means a clear 
profit of $2,500 on fifty buildings, a 
profit that the contractor can either 
share with the owner in the form of 
a lower bid—or pocket. ; 

We know one firm of builders that 
can build a house for $8,500 that 
other contractors in the same town 
can’t touch for less than $9,500. And 
they make money, more than their 
competitors. They do it by develop- 
ing certain men as specialists in dif- 
ferent phases of work, by careful cost 
keeping that shows immediately if 
the work is going over its proper 
amount, by using the best and latest 
equipment chosen for its suitability 
to the character of the work it will 
be most used for, and by routing 
equipment so that it will be kept as 
busy as possible and not stand idle. 

It is by these tactics, not by skimp- 
ing, that builders can logically quote 
a low figure. Every builder owes it 
to himself to follow such a policy, for 
it is the surest way to build a reputa- 
tion. And reputation is the thing 
that dictates the selection of the 
builder on all quality work. 


Rebuilding 
Pueblo, Colorado 


HEN a disaster like the recent 
flooding of Colorado cities by 
the Arkansas River is still uppermost 
in the minds of its unfortunate vic- 
tims, it is almost useless to speak of 
compensations. And yet, just at the 
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beginning, steps must be taken, and 


taken at once, to rebuild the devas- 


tated parts and relieve the stress of 
the people. 

How will this be done? Prece- 
dent in the instances of the Johns- 
town flood, the Galveston flood, the 
San Francisco earthquake, the Bal- 
timore conflagration are available. 
All these disasters called for quick 
action. 

An opportunity is now afforded tc 
builders in the ruined sections of 


Pueblo to correct errors of planning, 
to make the city one of greater 
beauty, greater efficiency, greater 
safety than it had ever dreamed of 
being before. By the elimination by 
nature of unwholesome and con- 
gested districts, the destructive work 
that the citizens themselves should 
logically have done toward this end 
was made unnecessary. To them is 
given the chance to rebuild—with all 
the modern knowledge of safety and 
beauty that that implies. San Fran- 


\ 


cisco did it; Baltimore did it; France 
is doing it in her devastated regions. 
Haste is important, but it is not 
everything. It must not supersede 
every other consideration. Thought 
must be had for the future. The city 
that had grown up haphazardly from 
a little mining camp has reached the 
dignity of cityhood without that out- 
ward semblance of civic pride that 
every city everywhere is trying to 
acquire. Whether she will now ac- 
quire it or not rests with her builders. 


Review of Building Situation 


May, according to figures pub- 
lished by the F. W. Dodge 
Company, was 914% greater than in 
April. Contracts awarded in the 
twenty-seven northeastern states of 
the country during May amounted to 
$242,093,000, compared with $220,- 
886,000 in April. 
The increase in activity should 
have been greater except for wide- 
spread labor troubles. In New 


Crs, sccnting activity in 


England and throughout the Middle 


West, where wage disputes have been 
pretty general, building activity kept 
up during May at about the same 
rate as in April. Substantial in- 
cfeases in activity were reported in 
the territory along the Atlantic Coast 
from New York to South Carolina. 

Residential building continues. to 
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lead all other classes. In May con- 
tracts for this class of construction 
amounted to $82,982,000, or 34% of 
the total. Public works and utilities 
amounted to $64,999,000, or 27% of 
the total; business buildings, $29,- 
494,000, or 12% of the total; educa- 
tional buildings, $24,462,000, or 
10% of the total; industrial build- 
ings, $20,404,000, or 8% of the total. 

Building activity of the first five 
months of the year compares very 
favorably with the same period of 
previous years. The total investment 
represented by building contracts let 
from January 1 to June 1 has 
amounted to $839,357,000. At the 
end of January activity from the 
first of the year to date was 6% 
behind the average for the preceding 
five years; at the end of February, 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 
CLASS OF BUILDING 


11% behind; at the end of March, 
4% behind; at the end of April, 5% 
ahead; at the end of May, 11% 
ahead. 

The demand for new construction 
still continues strong. Contemplated 
new. work was reported in May to 
the amount of $462,785,000, which is 
18% greater than in April. 

During the first five months of 
the year more than two billion 
dollars in contemplated new work 
has been reported. This is con- 
siderably more than double the 
amount of contracts awarded, and in- 
dicates the pressure of the demand 
for construction. It is to be hoped 
that the labor disputes now in evi- 
dence will be rapidly settled so that 
the summer months may witness a 
substantial increase in activity. 
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Per Cent. 
Public Works é Increase + 
Section of Country Residential Industrial Business and Utilities Educational Other Total or Decrease — 
New England .......... $7,405,000 $3,585,000 $2,280,000 $2,617,000 . |} $1,305,400 $48,015,600 $65,208,000 +5 
New York Dist...... “. ++ 36,492,000 1,891,000 8,031,000 7,776,300 1,473,600 125,949,100 181,613,000 +14 
Middle Atlantic ........ 13,098,000 6,201,000 4,271,000 11,647,000 2,444,900 5,948,100 43,612,000 +60 
mattspurgh Dist. ....... 10,674,000 752,500 :244,000 17,816,000 5,211,000 2,597,500 41,295,000 —1% 
Middle West ........... 13,203,000 7,891,900 10,271,000 23,207,000 11,472,000 6,849,100 72,894,000 =" 
SMERPLITORE ) . . coccues cc's ,110, 83. 397,500 1,948,000 2,553,000 429,100 7,521,000 —2 
EEE Ged'v.e's Pein wiv eka $82,982,000 $20,404,000 $29,494,000 $ 64,999,000 $24,462,000 $189,788,500 $242,093,000 +9% 
CONTEMPLATED PROJECTS. 
a CLASS OF BUILDING — een 
Per ao 
P ublic Works Increase 
Section of Country Residential Industrial Business and Utilities Educational Other scaceon or paces = 
New England........... 9,067,200 $3,241,000 $4,247,000 $2,198,200 $3,093,400 $6,559,700 28,406, —32 
New York Dist........ 57,695,100 4,982,900 9,691,700 6,424,200 8,132,000 8,623,400 95,549,300 2a 
Middle Atlantic......... 21,817,000 7,617,000 5,960,800 21,752,200 15,823,300 16,136,300 pgs a 
Pittsburgh Dist......... 17,670,200 3,649,000 323,600 15,565,000 3,195,500 7,279, 54,68 on 48 
MEY OBE. osis.c svn o's. « 31,686,800 12,283,800 10,394,400 87,782,300 13,152,000 21,909,400 177,208,7' 
ee Deere 3,482,500 275,600 1,605, 8,050,000 1,104,600 3,363,500 17,831,700 
EMRE SG shiale's, 6 wuss’ $141,368,800 $32,049,300 $39,223,400 $1 41,771,900 $44,500,800 $63,871,300 $462,785,500 +18 
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Trend of Material Prices 


IE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 
ing materials in the three markets which set 

prices for the rest of the country. 
These prices are presented to show the trend of the 
wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 
market. They are not prices which the average contract- 


or can buy at, but are quoted to show him the movement 
of materials so that he can buy to better advantage. 
Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 
Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 
All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B, market quoted, 
unless otherwise noted. 


The Building Material Market has held firmly during the GULF COAST RED CYPRESS (New Grades)— : 
month of June. Reductions in structural steel, some grades of 4/4 Selects Feet e etree eee eee e eee w een eens seat eesesseeeeens $83.25 $83.2. 
Douglas fir and hardwood flooring have been effected. It is Tath4y fel No Teen ga) 1890 
noteworthy that the market price of western red cedar for siding HWARDWOORE 

han a month a RRL 
has stiffened, selling for $1.50 more than a 80. Maple Flooring, (13/16x24) ‘clearsc-e case ieee ene $95.00 $95.00 
NEW YORK PRICES Oak Flooring,- 13/16x2 34; Cl, Pl... Whites. ..-sjeiceeteearere 105.00 100.00 

LONG-LEAF YELLOW PINE— June 23. May 23 IDAHO WHITE PINE— . 

B. & Better Flat Grain Flooring, 214’ Face........... $54.50 $54.50 Boards, §S25,81x8,116 ft.50No. Locanivnc-1te waren eens $93.00 $93.00 
Dimension, SISIE, No. 1 ‘Common, 2x4%) 107o.5). 2. 38.00 38.00 é we. 

Mimbers, svMlerehantable, 205: 12x12 2010 tom20cd- eee 45.00 45.00 WESTERG SEL 

B. & Better Ceiling, 4x34" one, ae ek ae eee 36.00 36.00 Bevel Siding, 1ox4, Aw dalbverajais araiaieletsyelnveo:0saie lola then haere $38.00 $33.50 
B2ié& “Better Finish) "1x4.2.cc cones paeniemiest ve teieas 51.00 51.00 WESTERN RED CEDAR— 

Nomis Comaion’ (Boardsyelx8! Se. cscnwsascesehie sear 40.00 40.00 Bevel. Siding.) 14040 int, sclear a, 0s). ee $42.00 $42.00 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE— Shingles, “Extra, Clears: 016 inv noncseee nes cen a eee ete 4.26 4.33 
No. 2 and Better Flooring, ee SBR + ACEO hint $55.00 $55.00 ae, : 

Roofers, 13/16x594" .e..s.seseeseseere Re Ge 2 29.00 at PD OCe 
Bevel Siding, S1S1E, 10 ft:, 20 ft., 14x4, clear............ $38.25 $38.25 

DOUGLAS FIR Finish, S2S or S4S, 1x6 to’ 8 inc..:.:.d2. ee A ee) 91.50 
No.2 Glearvé BetternV. iG. Plooringsy1x3 greene eee $75.50 $75.50 sw 
Noya.Glear. Vn. G,Plooritg f1x4e 3. asic. 3 ee ce eos miae 74.00 anee mae ees! NLS 
No. 2 ‘Clear & Better Ceiling, et" reo Se er a 35,00 37.95 5 oa IN a | oie (0) oe Rr a nianeotinnntcd dntor) sdiocc $12.00 $12.00 

o. 2 Clear etters Novelty sidings [x6 Aeenee scent 42.25 43.00 LAN a : 

No, 2 Glear & Better V..G. Stepping......<s..0:s- aes 87.00 87.00 Ses : eet tiet att i : 5 

Dimepsian, esi Shey IK4 Gee. ah Soe ca Nee ee ee 40.00 44.00 bls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 
Timbers, S1S1E, 12x12”, ety Meme tae RIN IS ee. 50.00 54.00 CAINE|TS. 0.5 ece:civinieresecsa/e 0 ol0re:0 bioiere1s aisles a vahei=) syolet oieue aiehe ie etenetaee $2.17 $2.17 

WESTERN RED CEDAR— STRUCTURAL STEEL— 

B. C. Perfection Shingles, per M...........sseeeeeeeees $7.45 $7.45 Cents per Iby ‘tollarge buyersin. sc eo eee eee 2.38 2.58 

Washington Perfection Shingles, per M............... Pals) 7.15 
Clear tBev elv#Sidin ge; liAx6 Vice caches a ee aclceee te 45.00 43.50 ST. LOUIS PRICES 

Se athe uate YELLOW PINE— June 23. = May 23 

oO. Beek ito caneaogo chore boogsoph bod anu amo quod eengot $8.00 $8. Boards, B & Btr) E. Gu tx3s. esse. ee 00 00 

Dinrension, 62x42 lO tO lO perce n o-. sete ar tate eae ce 47.00 48.00 Ceiling, 34x3%, B & ene ilo oe ie ee seep ns 

CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— Finish eet No. 1, S1S1E, Short Leaf, 2x4 ines 12 & 14 ft. 29.50 29.50 
Clear “Bevel siding: G24x6) Grit soe roomate: + een bone: $41.50 $41.50 rinse ay ent Hie Ha PN EE eae pa hee 
Cleas ‘Cotoniall ‘Siding: \37x8 he... on tense: oil tetera & 70.00 70.00 Flooring, Be& Btr., F Go 3. cake re 40.00 40.00 
Clear Finish, S2S, 1x6 to 127.00... ses. cesses ee eee ee neers 100.00 100.00 Lath, 4 ft.. No. 1... ceecein telus fate ey ie 5.00 

CYPRESS— Timbers, No. 1, rough, short leaf, 6x12 to 12x12 in. a 

0. £0, 20 FES es sick concen sities oe cect ge rica ee ee 34.00 35. 
esa an peerte PRO Wa es eg eras ae Pera apn Timbers, Long Leaf, 4x12 to 12x12 in., 10 to 20 fetch 39.00 41.00 
Birsts £andWseconds, ni4s (OldmiGrades)smnqa saree ncacenee 110.00 110.00 GULF COAST RED CYPRESS (New Grades)— 

HARDWOOD FLOORING— 4/4. Selects) Fs Fe cinios aitionstn dss ash c.ccetla ster ae $84.50 $84.50 
Clear. Quartered White Oak, 13/16x2x21%4”. ........... $147.50 $147.50 ae foe gue Ceiling, Casing and Base, 1x4 in. “ee ae 
Clear Plaine W hite ‘Oaks Sele sestee ee tase eee 107.50 108.50 Finish 4 t 4004 any A eee OS eS Ea BEISn 9 al ea 112.75 112.75 
Cleary Maples $13/16x20/" ies Benet | sa cy Renee 95.00 95.00 Lath.” 4 :/EoSNGAd Ao ae, ee 778 775 
Clear Quartered White Oak Parquetry Strips, 5/16x2’’.142.00 143.50 aoe aye sN OPP 2 g)8)nin\nie tholfs tala -Ne etars\eie (sink mah), 3 -* 
Clear Plain White Oak Marductyy, DLELP/Staraasieic nee 98.00 99.00 DOUGLAS FIR— 

COMMON BRICK— Cee F, Gs 4x4 aaa No, 2, (Cl! & “Btrcasene eee $29.50 ee 

: imension, No.1, SISIE, 2x4ain., 8h 12014) ttn. weer 30.00 30. 

Per Mi: £, "Os Ds" JObDiss.k eanjeeeeieteceiecite names secure enters $18.00 $18.40 Drop Sidi & Rustic. ix6 in., No. 2, Cl. & Bir. 0 hees 37.00 38.00 

PORTLAND CEMENT— Hine) F. G., S2S a S4S, coe ve Ne: 2. Cl. & Btrdoeess a a 
: : : : Mn Flooring, 1x4 ite INOa)) WI Neon Gar cect eki oc oer 6 5. 
aie eee oa a ee ee $2.40 Stepping, V. G., 14x10 in. & 12 in., No. 2, Cl. & Btr.... 77.75 77.75 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— NORTHERN WHITE PINE— 
Cents per pound to large buyers......:ccsecceeseeeeees 2.38 2.58 1x4 in,, 60in7 8 in., (Bay Ger Bitr sane ticrosaaicsericiet hs oer eee $132.75 states 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— 
CHICAGO PRICES. ae E 
Finish), S2S,. Cli -Ixcbr aie... cides shiceaettehetele tts etieaets $91.50 $91.50 

YELLOW PINE— June 23 May 23 Siding, 4 vin Bevel, 0iton20) “ites eniene s)toe ieee 38.25 38.25 
Boards, 21x8,; (Noigit Comte. comeceeee eerie on eee $33.00 $40.00 8cInchs Colonial: tse feast cecalotsine get Ago acinar eee 66.75 66.75 
pacing ae Se ae LT ae a enero asic neo ee Sa ANe 55.00 ey 8 Inch Bungalows css cscsn seneeeek cae Renee eeie eee 68.75 68.75. 

eiling, 4x4, ELE RE SER Pied oae uae atine cece pine 36.00 2 

Dimemsion No, 1; °2x45 12 to i danit-ne iene eines c eienioe . 31.00 30.50 PACIFIC COAST SPRUCE— 

Dropp widine i x6,4B G2 Briss cckac trea teatec ec eon 38.00 38.00 Bevel, Siding, 24x47 ins, An, «coe ae oaloeiies saateiasls oe opiate $36.00 $34.50 

pte, ax i“ - ver 5 uaiaisataquisis ave Sta yajobehofecal Met aietaTene ate le arenes 50.00 Pay Finish, S2S, #1x12 tintseea tac ovine cine eae radar aeecton erste 89.00 84.00 

. Flooring, tre He .Go) 1x3 areca tne artes - 68.00 : 

Blgoring, Bok Birt Fs pG. 1x9. esas at tee eee 42.00 42.00 HARDWOODS— 

Path me Asstt: s INO wel tact ctrienrasceis mons te he mene nee eae 5.90 §.50 Maple Flooring, 13/16x2%4 ‘in. Cleary. .an3.-s1esseemaecree $96.75 $96.75 

Timbers, Long Leaf No. 1, 10—20 ft., S 4S, 6x12 to fen Oak Flooring, %x1 & 2 in., Clear QEry Wihite sre. o. errs 110.00 110.00 
MR we als Sra ciei'e cele ois iste als forayote ela efelal olecsenpiaretascsaereuaaahice rest sake aioe 40.00 D. RED CEDAR— 

NORTHERN HEMLOCK— Siding, ¢ 4x6." Cleans, mee ear aeek tudo asset pean $41.00 $41.00 
Boardsaeno,. 4, 8itoslopitsekxG) 4ouSeinie acne se eee $33.00 Biiee Shingles, (Clears \. ccna cle aesa s)otetene nielela sh uterentis siete enema 4.21 4.31 
Lath, 4 pitiy INO. Davide ostceie.c os oatebiota careaitoselete cigaenne 9.00 E COMMON BRICK— 

DOUGLAS ie a eis Per, "MO TAMG "buijoboensee ee wane sce. cee cee a AS $12.00 $18.00 
BoardsaiNo. 159293034. anes 1x8 (to 710rin.. 0. «scene eee $30. : 

Dimension,. No. 1, SISIE, 8 ft, 12 ft, 14 ftp 2x4 in....... 30.00 30.50 PORTLAND CEMENT— 

DropuSidinew1x6 UPats 106, Now @, Coc& Bett. .comeentecie 36.50 35.50 Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 
Flooring, V. G., ap IN G4 Lsaiic Raman acts ice See nee ooo re tainer sie sailed ao eee oie a eaee es oan sete $2..60 $2.60 
Lath, 4 ft., No. shoubiarderesaie erate alone le bce aaeterash ore eed eigen 7.2 fs 
Timbers, No. 1 et 12x12 in. & under, 40 in. & under, STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
rough SOLIS Sie ela ieso od Tees oe boar ote slater of avwseye le ndicl o clove gene eT ORS 36,00 nae 39.50 Cents pers pound, tol larves buyers eaten relate 2.475 2.675 
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Exterior Combined Barn and Silo 


A Concrete Barn and Silo for 
the Up-to-Date Farmer 


Will House Ten Cows and Four Horses— 


Construction Details 


Ts plan arrangement of the 
standard cattle barn has been 
developed by manufacturers of 
cattle stanchions and feed and litter 
carriers. In the example shown 
here the two rows of cattle stalls are 
arranged so that the cattle face the 
center aisle from which the feed and 
water are distributed. The concrete 
manger is formed in the floor struc- 


ture. The stall floors are of concrete, 
pitched slightly toward the back, 
where a gutter extends their entire 
length. The stanchions and stalls 
are formed of iron pipe.. Separating 
metal partitions prevent the cattle 
from robbing each other. 

Feed is distributed by an overhead 
carrier. The manure is carried out 
and automatically dumped by another 
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Plan—Skowing Arrangement of Cow znd Horse Stalls 
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carrier. A hay carrier permits good 
distribution of the hay stored in the 
loft. The hay is delivered to the 
first floor by chutes. The silo at the 
center of the one side of the barn is 
10 ft. in diameter. 

In general the concrete floor for 
stalls and litter alley should be 4 to 5 
in. thick, finished rough with a 
wooden trowel to provide secure 
footing. Feed alleys, gutters and 


3 epeain ToPIT 
DETAIL JHOWING LEVELS OF cow STALLS 


Cross Section Above—Detail Cow Stalls Below 


mangers should be finished smooth 
with steel trowel for ease in flushing. 
if desired, a removable board, cork 
block or wood block surface may be 
laid over the concrete stall floors. 
This is not necessary when sufficient 
bedding is provided. 

The standard size for cow stalls is 
3/-6” by 4’-6” long from manger wall 
to drop gutter. Do not attempt to 
lay a barn floor in sections greater 
than 10 ft. square in one operation, 
or cracks may result. 


Eight inches from the stall floor, or 
six inches from the alley floor is 
ample depth for the gutter. Some 
modern designs omit this gutter, al- 
lowing the litter alley to drain to the 
center, 


Where there is no good sand base 
for the concrete stall floors, lay the 
concrete on a 6-in. base of coarse 
broken rock, screened gravel, or well- 
ee cinders. 


” *Designed for Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany by Frank T. Fellner, Architect. 
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Successful farmers often disagree —— > - LOVVRES 
as to what is the best interior barn 
arrangement and equipment. The 
barn shcwn is a suggestion that has 
met considerable popular favor. It 
is almost universally agreed, however, 
that concrete floors and walls give 
assurance of good sanitation and 
healthy stock because they are easv- 
to clean and keep clean. There is 
nothing automatic about this feature. 


They must be flushed regularly else 


the advantages are lost. Side Elevation—Combined Barn and Silo 
Showing Manure and Hay Carriers 
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A. Modern Apartment House That Brings 
Good Rentals 
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Typical Floor Plan Above First Flour! 


HE apartment illustrated here 
was designed by Jacob Ge- 
scheidt & Company, Architects 
and Builders, to give compact and 
livable three-room apartments with- 
out sacrificing too much of the com- 
fort one wants in one’s home. The 
typical floor plan shows how this was 
accomplished. 
Each apartment has one bedroom, 
bath and kitchen. The four-room 
apartments have a dining room and 


parlor. The three-room apartments 
MODERN SIX-STORY APARTMENT HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY have a combined living room and 


? : dining room. There is 1 
This apartment house was designed and built when the demand for housing in New f a . si a B00 Stee 
York City was at its height. Also, incidentally, building material prices were at their 21 © oset space, considering the com- 

: peak. The total cost is said to have exceeded $150,000. pactness of the plan. 
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A stairway abruptly turning right about, as does this, conserves space for the smaller house 


How to Make Stairs That Will 


Be Comfortable 


Origin and Development of Stairs—Some Pointers 
in Stairway Design and Construction 


TAIRWAYS became necessary 
when builders began to erect 
buildings of more than one 
story, but they do not seem to have 
reached architectural importance un- 
til the tenth century was well along. 
Previous to the Roman Empire, near- 
ly all classes of buildings were of 
only one story. Ordinary steps of 
utilitarian character are known to 
have been used in Crete as early at 
2000 B. C. and in the Greek temples 
and Roman theatres to give access to 
galleries. But in the medieval period 
they began to appear in churches 
having high choirs above the crypts, 
while the multiplication of towers led 
to the building of winding stairs. It 
was the Renaissance that gave the 
stairway architectural dignity and 
even splendor, first in Italian palaces 
and later in France, where both the 
spiral type and the rectangular form 
were treated with much magnificence. 
It is rather modern to have one 
main stairway. In medizval times 
there were numerous small stairways 
in retired places, to aid in defense. A 
dwelling was divided vertically into 
suites, having little or no lateral com- 


munication, An additional retired 
stair is a convenience in the modern 
house. It gives a certain privacy to a 
set of rooms which they would not 
have when opening only on the gen- 
eral passage way of the dwelling. 

To effect economy it is often pos- 


sible to have a short flight of say four 
steps end at a landing. The rest of 
the flight continues from the landing 
at a right angles, and from which a 
second flight of four steps descends 
at the opposite right angle. This af- 
fords substantially a front and a back 
entrance to the same staircase. 


The primary object of stairs in the 
house is to afford a safe and easy 
communication between floors at dif- 
ferent levels. To make this com- 
munication easy, the rise and width 
or tread of the steps should be regu- 
lar and suitably proportioned to each 
other with convenient landings. There 
should be no winding steps and the 
rail, which is fixed to render the use 
of the staircase safe, should be 
strongly fixed with its top at a con- 
venient height for the hand. An often 
used rule is to make the sum of the 
rise and the tread equal to about 17 
inches. 

The forms of staircases are vari- 
ous, the simplest being a straight 
flight. This type should only be used 
to a low story. In small houses where 
space cannot be allowed for conven- 
ient forms, they are often made ang- 
ular or circular with winding steps. 
In larger buildings where convenience 
and beauty may both have due con- 
sideration, winding steps are rarely 
introduced when it is possible to avoid 
them. 

Well designed stairs should be 


This stairway, with 

its frequent landings, 

is easy of ascent. 

Note the window to 
light it. 


planned as simply as possible to af- 
ford easy ascent to the higher floors. 
The stair must be placed in a position 
easy of approach and convenient for 
both the lower and upper rooms. It 
must be well ventilated and lighted. 
The absence of sufficient light may 
prove the cause of serious accidents. 


At no part should the head room, 
that is, the height between the level 
of a tread and that portion of the 
structure immediately above it, be 
less than 7 feet. Straight flights 
should be composed of not less than 
4 and not more than 12 steps. If it 
is desired to continue more than this 
number in a straight line, a landing 
equal in length at least to the width 
of the stairs should be provided be- 
fore starting up the next flight. 


Winders should be avoided if pos- 
sible, but should they be found nec- 
essary. it is advisable to put them at 
the bottom of a flight rather than at 
the top, the reason being that should 
they be the cause of an accident, the 
unfortunate victim will not have far 
to fall. 


The material used in making wood- 
en stairs should be carefully selected. 
Only such pieces should be used as 
are sound in every way, and that 
match in color and grain. But the 
most careful selection of wood is of 
little avail if after it is put in use it 
warps or cracks or pulls out of shape. 


The white and ma- 
hogany stained stair 
hall with its Colonial 
features is always 
welcoming, graceful 
and dignified. It is, 
and properly, one of 
the most popular 
types where room is 
available. 


This is what happens if the wood 
has not been throughly seasoned. 
Seasoning increases both strength and 
hardness. Kilndrying is found to re- 
duce the weight and makes the wood 


less liable to shrinkage and more re- 


sistant to decay. 
Excessive economy is often prac- 
ticed in cellar steps. The fact that 


Here is a movable stairway leading to an 

attic. It may be drawn up out of the way 

when not in use, at considerable economy of 
space and cost 


they are infrequently used seems to 
make them unworthy of thought im 
some opinions. On the contrary, ac- 
cident are much more likely on un- 
familiar stairs than on those in regu- 
lar use. Cellar stairs should above 
all be well lighted. The head room 
should as above stated be 7 feet, but 
if it is necessary to reduce it, it 
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should still be no less than 6 feet 6 
inches. Inasmuch as furnace work 
is usually carried on in cellars, and 
clothing and other valuables are 
stored there, it is but a reasonable . 
precaution to have the cellar steps 
safe and fire-resisting. The rickety 
stairs with broken banisters and low 
head room, dark and tumble-down 
invite danger and should never be 
tolerated. 


Built-in attic steps are a new and 
useful feature. They are similar to 
a ladder with a solid wall behind it, 
the ladder being so hinged as to rest 
horizontally parallel with and nested 
in the celing, the wall underneath it 
harmonizing inconspicuously with the 
ceiling, when the ladder is not in use. 
It may be readily pulled down when 
access to the attic is desired, and as 
readily moved into place again. There 


is also the so-called movable stair- 


way which is similar in operation and 
serves the same purpose. 

The construction of stairs is im- 
portant. They receive more and 
rougher usage than other parts of the 
house, because the wear is all local- 
ized upon a small area. In every two- 
story house the stairway is an im- 
portant architectural feature. The 
stairs are seen by everyone who en- 
ters the building for they are placed 
conspicuously either in the hallway 
near the entrance or at one end of the 
living room. 

Certain laws governing stair con- 
struction in public buildings are in 
force in every community. While 
there are slight variations, their pur- 
pose is for safety. Fire-resisting ma- 
terial is demanded. The principal 
stairway in every dwelling should be 
ventilated by means of.a window or 
skylight opening directly into the ex- 
ternal air. In churches, public halls, 
schools, etc., stairs should be support- 
ed and enclosed by brick walls at 
least 9 inches thick. The treads of 
each flight should be of uniform 
width, and stairs, corridors or pas- 
sages should be 4 ft. 6 in. wide un- 
less the building is for the accommo-’ 
dation of less than 200 people, when 
it may be 3 ft. 6 in. If more than 
400 people, the width must increase 
6 inches for each added 100 up to 9 
ft. Staircases 6 ft. wide or more 
should be divided by a handrail. 
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An Attractive Stucco Bungalow 


Six Rooms and Bath on 35 by 40 Foot Plan 


Te little house illustrated by 
the accompanying photograph 
and floor plan present, in ex- 
terior treatment, some interesting 
details in modification of the style of 
the so-called Colonial bungalow. A 
sort of Moorish arch treatment, for 
example, has been given to the little 
front porch and to the open terrace 
or umnroofed porch at the side. 
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Ground Floor Plan 


Artistic lattices in the front and sides 
of the entrance porch, similar grilles 
beneath the two pairs of French win- 
dows on the front, ornamental 
French heads to these windows and 
plaque-like decorations in the en- 
trance gable and the tops of the porch 
pillars have also been introduced. 

The exterior walls of the house are 
of very light gray cement-stucco' over 
frame construction. All trimming, 
including the lattice and grille work, 
is done in bluish-gray except the 
plaque ornamentations, which are in 
orange-yellow and bright green. The 
shingled roof is painted dark green, 
and the front porch and side terrace 
are floored with cement. 

The interior woodwork is pine 


Large Rooms Well Laid Out 


By CHARLES ALMA BYERS 
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Stucco Bungalow, Los Angeles, California 
Mixed Colonial and French design 


finished in old ivory, with a small 
amount of mahogony trim, in the 
living room and hall. Pine finished 
in white enamel in the bath room and 
kitchen. Hardwood floors prevail 
throughout, except in the bath room, 
kitchen and screened porch, tile 
being used in the bath room and 
pine in the other two places. The 
walls of the living room, dining room 
and front bed room are papered. In 
the hall, the two back bed rooms and 
the kitchen porch they are tinted. In 
the bath room and kitchen they are 


finished to a height of four feet, six 
inches with a smooth, hard plaster 
coat which is enameled like the wood- 
work. The fireplace of the living 
room has a tile hearth and a mantel 
of brick and wood, in Colonial de- 
sign. 

The house has no basement or 
cellar, although the one or ‘the other 
might have been easily provided. The 
equipment includes gas radiators built 
into the floor for heating and all other 
modern conveniences. The De Luxe 
Building Company built the house. 


Electric Stoves in New Apartment 


NOTHER evidence of the de- 

mand for electrically equipped 
homes is the equipment of the 
Indian Village Manor Apartments, 
Detroit, with electric ranges in the 
kitchens. One would naturally ex- 
pect that electric appliances would 
get their initial foothold in the higher 
class residences and apartments, and 
this is just what is happening. 
Undoubtedly, in the near future, they 
will find their way into the moderate 
priced homes, and eventually become 
firmly established there as well. 
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Indian Village Manor Apartments, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Greece where outdoor life was 

possible, windows were small and 
inconspicuous. They were not even 
used in classic temples because public 
ceremonies and sacrifices were always 
held in the open. 

It was not until the application of 
glass to window design that windows 
assumed some of the importance that 
is today bestowed upon them. Win- 
dows were originally simple openings 
in the wall, closable by shutters. 
Afterward, but before the days of 
glass, mica was used. 


[ the early days of Rome and 


While the story of windows is in- 
‘terestingly interlaced with man’s 
early struggles, the modern builder 
will lay more stress on their struc- 
tural aspects--their placing, their 
hardware, and other equipment, and 
the various types such as casements, 
dormers, bays, and so on. 


The window today is closed with 
glass set ina sash. This may be of 
wood or metal and may be fixed to 
be opened at will. Commonly the 
sash is in two halves, either hinged at 
the sides and opening in the middle 
as in French and casement windows, 
or sliding up and down grooves with 
cords and counterbalancing weights 
as in double-hung widows. The sash 
is sometimes pivoted so as to turn hor- 
izontally or vertically. Large win- 
dows are often subdivided by fixed 
vertical bars or mullions of wood, 
metal or stone, and one or more hori- 
zontal bars or transoms. 


Windows should be plentiful not 
necessarily in numbers, but in actual 
glass area. Full length casement 
windows have limitations, especially 
in small houses with bedrooms 
located on the ground floor, where 
the window leads on to a porch. 
The only way of securing air in such 


Facts About 
Windows 


Various Types and Location— 


Standard, and Special Con- 
struction — Improved 


Types to Give Full 
Opening 


Standard Window Construction 


a room is literally to open a door to 
the public. 

It is good practice to group win- 
dows in pairs or threes for several 
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reasons. It increases the apparent 
size of the room; it permits a more 
usable expanse of unbroken wall 
space; it increases the decorative in- 
terest within the room and the archi- 
tectural possibilities of the exterior; 
it is a more satisfactory arrangement 
than a single window of equivalent 
size which would be awkward to hang 
and more expensive to replace in case 
of breakage. 

Every stairhall should have a win- 
dow to provide light and prevent acci- 
dents. A good decorative result is 
obtained by placing such a window 
fairly high at a landing, so that there 


may be room beneath it for a small — 


bench. Hall windows may be of 
colored or stained glass and of circu- 
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tight by special device. 


Screens slide up flat, for 
storage any time. 


Any desired sash division. 


Meeting-rail; special pass- 
ing-weatherstrip. 


Screens leave plenty 
space for blinds, awnings. 
elc- 


Triple guard at sill; cannot 
leak. 


Type of Unit Window That Permits Raising Window Sash Until It Disappears in the Wall, 
Thus Giving 100 Per Cent. Opening 
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lar, or other form. Bathroom win- 
dows should also be placed high, for 
privacy, and should have either 
frosted panes or stained glass. Bed- 
rooms should have windows on oppo- 
site sides of the walls if possible, to 
provide through and thorough ven- 
tilation. Windows in every room 
should reach close to the ceiling for 
the best results in ventilating and 
lighting. 

Undoubtedly, a high development 
of scientific window-making has been 
attained by the unit type of window 
which is delivered completely assem- 
bled with glazed sash, fitted, weighted 
and hung, weather-stripped, screened, 
and all hardware attached. One 
such type resembles the ordinary 
double-hung window both in external 
and internal appearance when in- 
stalled, but affords 100 per cent. ven- 
tilation in that the sash may be pushed 
clear up into a pocket or boxhead in 
the wall. It is made also to close 
perfectly tight, permitting of no air 
leakage and thus effecting consider- 
able fuel saving. Metal framed 
screens raise like the sash into the 
boxhead. 


Another Type of Window that Gives 
100 Per Cent. Opening 


These windows are more readily 
cleaned than the usual type, since they 
may be quickly washed from the in- 
side of the room. It is no longer 
necessary to sit on the sill. 

The window unit referred to -is 
made in standard sizes and only the 
application of the inside and outside 
trim and the finish are needed to 
complete the window after the frame 
is set in the wall. 

The development of fireproof con- 
struction has brought about the use 
of wire glass which may crack but 
will not fall away in intense heat, 
and of sashes either wholly of metal 
or of wood cased in sheet copper or 
sheet brass. Wire glass is rarely 
used for domestic purposes, but is 
widely and properly found in busi- 
ness houses, factories, schools and 
other places where many people con- 
gregate. 

The appearance of the window 
from the outside can be greatly im- 
proved by the proper selection of 
frame casing. Suitable and attrac- 
tive frames may be had in stock de- 
signs that very well serve their 
purpose. The window frame unites 
the window to the structure of the 


Vertical 
Section of Two-Unit Window 
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house and makes it an integral part 
of the building. Its duty is further 
to be weatherproof, keeping out 
moisture and drafty air currents. 
Bay windows must be judiciously 
used, if they are not to mar the as- 
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Easily Removable Window Designed to Give 
100 Per Cent. Opening 


pect of the building. Projecting as 
they do, they are conspicuous fea- 
tures of the house and should be 
carefully proportioned and consid- 
ered. The well designed bay win- 
dow must look a part of the house, 
grown ‘out of it quite naturally. If 
it seems detached and irrelevant, like 
an afterthought, it is distinctly a fail- 
ure architecturally. Bay windows 
well designed are a source of much 
interest, and their decorative possibil- 
ities are much in their favor. 

Similarly, dormer windows add 
interest to the outside of the house 
by relieving monotonous expanses of 
roof, to say nothing of their actual 
utilitarian value as windows. 

The window divided into small 
panes has more decorative interest 
than the single pane. Some people 
claim that the muntins between the 
small panes obstruct the view. But 
people today are too busy to spend 
much time studying the view, and the 
small panes seen from the outside give 
a sense of scale and by being kept the 
same size and shape throughout the 
house, afford a certain character and 
individuality to the house otherwise 
lacking. Small panes also make for 
privacy. It is possible and quite 
sual to have the upper part of the 
window glazed with small panes and 
the lower with an unbroken expanse 
of glass. This serves the same pur- 
pose and permits of enjoying the 
view as well. 
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A CITY STUDIO ON THE ROOF OF AN OFFICE BUILDNG IN NEW YORK 
Jacob Gescheidt & Company, Architects . 


Artistic Studios in the City 


HE city studio shown here was built atop a New 
York office building. The artist’s love for 
nature will not be wholly stifled in this artificial 
atmosphere, for he has surrounded himself by the 
things of nature in so far as he has been able to do so. 
The fountain detail in the outer court was shown 
in the June issue of BurtpING AGE. 

In building this studio it was necessary to lower 
the roof of the main building about two feet. This 
was done without inconveniencing the tenants of the 
building. 

The exterior has been done in a red face brick 
which contrasts well with the white stucco parapet 
wall and cast stone features and sills. The lattice and 
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Floor Plan of a City Studio 
Jacob Gescheidt & Company, Architects 
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shrubbery give just enough green to the scheme of 
colors to lend a country atmosphere to what would 
otherwise be an ordinary city studio and nothing more. 
The design is complete. 

The plan shows a reception hall, the studio proper, 
a bedroom with dressing room adjoining, and a bath, 
and covers an area 25’-6” by 43/-6"”. The interior 
floors are parquet, while the floor of the exterior 


Fireplace Detail of a City Studio 
Jacob Gescheidt & Company, Architects 
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STUDIO OF JACK SHERIDAN, PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 


Frank C. Forster, Architect 


and in the Country Town 


court is tile. The light, heat and 
water is connected to the main build- 
ing supply with separate meters. 
Every city offers in its office build- 
ings many opportunities for studios 
of this nature, and this example pre- 


Entrance Detail 
Studio of Jack Sheridan 


sents a field for the builder that is 
more or less new. 


ONTRAST with this the coun- 
try studio, surrounded by 
Nature, Herself, without adornment 
or artifice. Such a quiet and restful 
retreat must necessarily find its re- 
flection in the artist’s work. The 
very simplicity of the plank walk, the 
entrance, the studio itself is in com- 
plete harmony with its natural en- 
vironment. 

The treatment of the exterior is 
also quite in keeping with the sur- 
roundings. The rough stucco walls 
are further roughened with the 
mason’s trowel. Except for door and 
window frames there is no trim. 
These studios present two excellent 
examples of good city and country 
treatment. 

The plan shows an unusually large 
living room with open fireplace. The 
main entrance leads directly into the 
center of the room. Adjacent to this 
room is the sleeping alcove in one 
corner and kitchenette in the other 
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The bath room 
The 


corner of the house. 
adjoins the sleeping alcove. 


simplicity of the interior plan har- 
monizes well with the unpretentious 
exterior and setting. 


SLEEPING 
ALCOVE 


Floor Plan of the Country Studio 
Frank C. Forster, Architect 
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Fire Place Construction Affords Field 
for Off-Season Work 


Radiant Heat Secured by Gas—Recommended | 
Construction for Old or New Houses 


RDINARILY house heating 
is accomplished by the circu- 
lation of warm air-currents. 


Such air has been heated either di- 
rectly in a warm-air furnace or more 
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sun which is transmitted in all direc- 
tions through space. 

The market today offers many de- 
signs of gas heaters for heating by 
the radiant principle. These designs 
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HORIZONTAL SECTION 


Recommended Construction for Gas Heater Installation 
Note the flue to carry away noxious gases 


or less indirectly by steam or hot- 
water radiators located in the different 
rooms of the house. 

Radiant heat differs from the con- 
vected heat mentioned above because 
it does not depend upon air currents 
for its heating properties. The best 
example of this is the heat from the 


eliminate the nuisance of gas fumes 
in the house because they are carried 
away by .a small flue in much the 
same way that smoke is carried away 
from the ordinary coal or wood fire. 

When these heaters are located in 
a large open fireplace they make an 
attractive -installation. The proper 
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construction of such a fireplace is 
here illustrated and it will be noted 
that the layout provides for a flue. 
This flue is, of course, much smaller 
than the flue used with coal or wood 
fireplaces, such as shown in the June 
issue of Burtprnc AGE, and serves 
the purpose of carrying away the 
fumes mentioned above. A slight 
arch above the fire reflects the heat 
into the room. . 

Such fireplaces may be built in a 
very economical way of brick or tile. 
It is unnecessary to reinforce the 
floor under the fireplace, since the 
brick or tilework need not be solid. 
Thus, ordinary floor joists will be 
sufficient to carry the weight. 

The construction of this type of 
fireplace makes it adaptable to either 
old or new houses. In new work 
it is essential that the plumber makes 
proper provision for a gas connec- 
iton. The drawings, therefore, should 
indicate this, when such heaters are 
to be used. It will not be necessary, 
however, to provide the usual ash 
cute to the cellar, as there are no 
ashes with this installation. 

In remodeling old houses to in- 
clude fireplaces this type of construc- 
tion is peculiarly well fitted, be- 
cause it is economical and because 
the ordinary house timbers are strong 
enough to carry the work. In other 
words it can be done at small cost and 
little annoyance. Such work offers a 
good field for off-season winter work 
and the builder will undoubtedly find 
the greatest demand for such work 
in the winter months. Even where 
houses are already equipped with 
good heating systems, gas heaters like 
these are often desirable, particularly 
in the late Fall and early Spring 
months to take the chill off the house 
or to provide heat for a cold day or 
two, without the necessity of starting 
up the main heating plant for so short 
a period. The gas heater is, there- 
fore, a desirable addition to any good 
heating system. 
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View of Dempsey-Carpentier Fight Arena, Showing Framing Construction 
Edwards Construction Company, Jersey City, N. J., Builders 


Construction of Arena Where Dempsey and 
Carpentier Fought 


HE monster amphitheatre in 
which the Dempsey-Carpen- 
tier fight took place in Jersey 
City, N. J., on July 2, is the largest 


wooden open-air arena ever built. It 
covers seven and half acres and seats 
91,613 people. The plan is octagon 
in shape and measures 650 ft. in 
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Detail Photograph Showing Timber Supports and Cross Bracing 
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diameter. Before construction work 
took place, 60,000 cu. yds. of earth 
were excavated. About 2,250,000 ft. 
of lumber were used. The total cost 
was about $300,000. 

Construction is of standard mill 
type, the outer wall in elevation being 
38 ft. high; the seats slope down to- 
ward the ring so that each spectator 
has a good view. 

The posts used were 6”’x6” up to 
26’ in length, and 8’x8” from 28’ 
to 38’ in length, all long leaf yellow 
pine. Canadian spruce and yellow 
pine planks 2x10” 22’ were used for 
double stringers, and 2x6” spruce for 
bracing. Most of the material used, 
was 2” planks of yellow pine and 
spruce, which form the seating and 
siding. Under each post was 16 square 
feet of planks, and to build these 
footings it took 250,000 feet of oak 
lumber. The flooring or running 
boards in front of each row of seats 
were built of 2x12” long leaf yellow 
pine planks, amply supported by posts 
and braces. 

There were eight main entrances 
so arranged that it was possible to 
empty the arena in less than ten 
minutes in the event of an emergency. 


Outdoor Painting 


Protective Coatings for Steelwork and Concrete— 
Pointers on House Painting 


“A HE desired results on an ex- 
terior painting job are only to 
be had if a thoughtful attitude 
is brought to bear upon the work. 
There are certain things that need 
to be known before one may proceed, 
and knowing which, success 1s com- 
paratively sure. 

Paint is for the preservation and 
decoration of surfaces. 

There are several bases for oil 
paint, the most commonly used for 
building work being white lead, red 
lead, zinc white and oxide of iron. 
White lead is the most used, as it has 
greater covering properties and is 
more durable than other bases. It is 
particularly recommended for outside 
painting. 

The particles of the base are held 
in suspension in linseed oil, thus per- 
mitting of a thin coat of paint, uni- 
form in color and consistency. In 
drying this forms a kind of skin 
over the surface to which it is applied. 

Turpentine is used as a solvent or 

thinner to bring the paint to a proper 
consistency so as to allow it to be 
spread in a thin, even coat. Driers 
are often added to hasten the process 
of drying the oil. 


Surface Should Be Dry 


Whatever the nature of the surface 
to which paint is applied, it should be 
perfectly dry. Wood especially, even 
when apparently dry, may contain a 
large amount of moisture. When 
applied to such a surface, paint. pre- 
vents .the moisture from escaping 
until a. warm sun converts it into 
vapor. This raises the paint and 
causes it to blister. 


The first coat of paint is called the 


priming coat, and usually consists of 
red lead and linseed oil. Such a 
priming not only dries quickly itself 
but also accelerates the drying of the 
next coat. The first coat should be 
thoroughly dry before the next is 
put on. Before the first coat is ap- 
plied, to wood, all holes should be 
filled with putty. 

There is no advantage in applying 
the paint too thickly. A thick film 


takes longer to dry than two thin 
films of the same total thickness. — 

In steel work, the paint used should 
resist or prevent rust and not hasten 
its development. The graphites and 
carbons are among rust-inducing 
paints, while pigments made from 
lead, zinc, good grades of iron oxide, 
whiting, asbestine and china clay are 
rust retarding, and may be properly 
used in priming coats of steel. 

In concrete painting, the conditions 
are different. The ordinary types of 
linseed oil paint have been found to 
peel off of concrete, due to the fact 
that concrete in setting liberates free 
lime and when this lime rises to the 
surface it affects the oil in the paint 
and thus destroys the binder. The 
priming coat for concrete must, there- 
fore be composed of a material that 
the lime in the concrete will not 
affect. 

No paint or other finishing mate- 
rial should be applied in damp 
weather. The interior plaster work 
of a new structure should be thor- 
oughly dry before paint is applied to 
the exterior, else blisters will be 
formed when it does dry. If the 
wood has “already been painted, all 
old, loose paint should be removed 
with a wire brush. If the wood has 
not been previously painted, all knots 
and sap streaks should be coated with 
turpentine not more than an hour 
before putting on the priming coat. 


Qualities of Protective Paint 


Good protective paint has certain 
requisites. It should form a_hard, 
adherent foundation for subsequent 
coats. Nothing tends to crack- paint 
more quickly than the attempt to ap- 
ply hard coats over soft coats. — 

It should also be a non-conductor 
of electricity, to prevent electrolytic 
action. In these days when electric 
wires run everywhere, under stree‘ 
and overhead, the leakage of electric 
currents is an everyday problem 
and should be guarded against. 
It should contain no compounds 
soluble in water, or it can be 
no protection against water. Each 
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succeeding coat of protective paint 
should be of a different color, so that 
an inspector may detect slighted 
parts. 


Selection of Colors 


In selecting colors -for the exterior 
painting of the house, its style and 
size should be considered as well as 
its location and surroundings, A 
house closely set among trees or 
shrubbery should not be painted green 
or olive, as they inevitably clash. A 
contrasting red is much to be pre- 
ferred. Usually such houses look 
well if painted white or cream, with 
red or possibly green roofs. How 
effective this is will be readily real- 
ized when one recalls the fine old 
Colonial houses nestled among tall 


elms. These Colonial houses were 
almost always white with green 
shutters. 


Houses that are more exposed to 
view may be painted in brighter, 
warmer colors to make up for their 
isolation. Small houses should be 
painted in light colors to increase 
their apparent size, and add some- 
thing of dignity. Houses that are 
tall and narrow, with irregular gables, 
may be foreshortened by painting the 
gables a darker color than the rest of 
the house. Window sashes, shutters 
and trim add to the richness if they 
are painted a deeper, darker color 
than the body of the building. 

White, of course, is not desirable 
in smoky localities or factory towns, 
but a light gray or tan would be ap- 
propriate and serviceable. 

Due regard should be had for the 
color of neighboring houses. Much 
good effect can be obtained with a 
little consideration in this direction 
instead of an indifference which 
tends to mar the whole outlook. 


What Makes Successful 
Buildings? 

UCCESSFUL buildings are not 

the result of chance. They are 
the product of ideas and practices that 
the experience of successful builders 
has evolved after years of thought 
and study. That is why the best 
builders are always studying the 
methods of the other fellow and im- 
proving them where they can. 
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NATIONAL 
Nos. 805 and 806 Garage Door Sets 


Will uphold your reputation for high class work 


They provide for free and easy access to garage at all times because one door is 
so hung that it will open without disturbing the other two doors. Doors are adjust- 
able in case of swelling or raising of cement floor. There is absolutely no binding 
or friction. Doors hung with these sets require but a minimum of space in opening, 
as they are hung in the inside and fold and slide against inner wall. It is the most 
economical and efficient set you can | 
offer your customer. 


Ask for Garage Plan Booklet F and 
give dealer's name 
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584. Allmetal Weatherstrip Co., 122 
W. Kinzie St. Chicago, will supply 
samples and price list to every builder 
who wants to increase his profits. 

585. Convertible Levels. Be a Bigger 
Builder. A. S. Aloe Co., 622 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo., have issued a book for 
free distribution among builders with 
reference to the Aloe Convertible Level, 
an instrument with unique usefulness. 

586. In-Lade Design. Roofing will 
prove its worth +o builders who will 
send for samples and information to 
the Amalgamated Roofing Co., 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

587. Mixers and Hoists. The Nation’s 
Price-Maker is the useful book sent on 
request to builders by the American 
Cement Machine Co., Keokuk, Iowa. It 
gives complete data on Boss Mixers and 
Boss Hoists and will interest builders 
engaged in “heavy duty” work. 

588. Manual of Face Brick Construc- 
tion. Every builder and every prospec- 
tive home owner should write to Dept. 
B6 of the American Face Brick Associa- 
tion, 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, for 
their excellent and valuable Manual of 
Face Brick Construction. Diagrams and 
photographs illustrate methods and re- 
sults. 

589. Concrete Mixers. Save the work 
of three men by writing to the Archer 
‘Tron Works, 2442 W. 34th Place, Chi- 
cago, for their catalogue on Archer End 
Discharge Mixers. It is worth consid- 
eration. 

590. Arkansas Soft Pine. Technical 
literature, together with finished sam- 
ples, may be had from the Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau, Boyle Bldg., Little 
Rock, Ark., by mentioning BUILDING 
Ace. This literature will be of particu- 
lar use to the builder of homes, apart- 
ments and semi-public buildings, and 
should be in the hands of every builder 
in the field. 

591. Elastica. The “Ideal Exterior 
Wall Covering,” as Elastica is called, 
gives proof of its claims as waterproof, 
stainproof, fireproof and crackproof, in 
the interesting and informing literature 
issued to builders by the American 
Materials Co. Write them at 101 Park 
Ave., New York, and be sure to mention 
BuiLpineG AGE. 

592. Asbestos Shingles. No builder 
should be without the literature and 
samples of the Ambler Asbestos 
Shingles. Their fine color effects are 
but one of many qualities te commené 
them. Write us to send these to you. 

593. Woodworking Machinery. W. F. 
& John Barnes Co., 71 Ruby St., Rock- 
ford, Ill, have a catalogue waiting for 
readers of BurtpinGc AGE, that will tell 
carpenters and builders how to do more 


New Catalogs and Publications 


These catalogs may be secured 
direct from the manufacturer. If 
you prefer, write the date of this 
issue and the numbers of any cata- 
logs on a postal and mail it to 
“Building Age,” 912-920 Broadway, 
New York City. The catalogs will 
be sent you without charge or 
obligation. 


work with less work. It refers particu- 
larly to hand-power-foot wood-working 
machinery. 

594. Floor Surfaces. Wayvell 
pell Co., 137-143 No. Jackson St., Wau- 


Chap- 


kegan, Ill, have an automatic ball 
bearing electric floor surfacing machine 
equipped to give unusual service. Write 
to their Department O for details. 

595. Fireproof Doors. A. C. Chesley 
Co., 275 Rider Ave., New York, will 
send booklets on their stock fireproof 
doors. These come in standard sizes, 
with frames and trim. 

596. Study at Home and make more 
by addressing the Chicago Technical 
College at 638 Chicago Tech Bldg., Chi- 
cago. They will send you most valuable 
information as to improving every op- 
portunity and at low cost increase your 
efficiency in every department of build- 
ing. Don’t miss this chance. 

597. Champion Mortiser. Let the Col- 
gan Machinery & Supply Co., 701 Hay- 
den Bldg. Columbus, Ohio, tell you 
about the Champion Mortiser. Every 
builder wants to save time, labor and 
material. This is one of the ways. 

598. The Compo-Board Co., Lyndale 
Ave. No. at 44th, Minneapolis, Minn., 
will send samples and interesting book- 
let on this type of wall board. It has 
many qualities to commend it—qual- 
ities that builders demand and appre- 
ciate. 

599. The Concrete Block Machinery 
Assn., Rock Rapids, Iowa, will help 
builders to get better service and better\ 
prices if they take their plans to their 
local concrete products factory and out- 
line their requirements of block, brick 
and tile. Write them as a reader of 
Burtpine AGE, or send us for details. 

6060. Diamond Metal Weatherstrip Co., 
Diamond Bldg., Columbus, Ohio, has in- 
formation of interest to ,builders who 
mention Buitpinec AGE. 

601. Hot Water Service. Write the 
Economy Heater Co., 108 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, for description of a rea- 
sonably priced equipment which renders 
instant and continuous hot water serv- 
ice. 

602. Metal Ceilings. A large cata- 
logue showing a full line of embossed 
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metal ceilings and walls may be had 
from the Edwards Mfg. Co., 423-443 
Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

603. Reliable Scaffold Brackets, du- 
rable, compact and, of course, safe, 
may be thoroughly investigated by writ- 
ing the Elite Mfg. Co., Ashland, Ohio, 
and: mentioning Buitprne Acer. 

604. Hinges. Griffin Mfg. Co., 45 
Warren St., New York, will send illus- 
trated catalogue and circulars on hinges 
and door butts. 

605. Pipeless Furnaces. Globe Stove 
& Range Co., Dept. N-6, Kokomo, Ind., 
has instructive information for the 
competent builder. Ask about their 
pipeless furnaces. 

606. Roofing. Help business in the 
dull season by writing the Heppes 
Roofing Division, Richardson Co., 516 
Fifth Ave., New York, how to lay new 
roofs over old. 

607. Furnaces. Free illustrated book- 
lets on Hess Welded Steel Furnaces, 
pipe and pipeless, should be obtained 
from the Hess Warming & Ventilating 
Co., 1201 F, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, 
Save coal for your clients. 

608. Concrete Mixers Yaeger Machine 
Co., 216 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio, has 
issued a new price list of interest to build- 
ers who need concrete and mortar mixers. 

609. Boxing Machine. R. E. Kidder 
Co., 35 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass., 
may be addressed with reference to an 
improved boring machine of unusual 
construction. 

610. Elevators. Kimball Bros. Co., 
1106 9th St., Council Bluffs, Iowa, show 
how to change hand power elevators 
and dumbwaiters to electrically oper- 
ated ones. Write for information. 

611. Concrete Mixers. Dandie Cata- 
logue No. D-4 should be in the hands 
of every large builder and contractor. 
Write the Koehring Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

612. Long Bell Lumber Co. Kansas 
City, Mo., will send interesting particu- 
lars for builders who mention BuILpING 
AGE. 

613. McCray Refrigerator Co., 2164 
Lake St., Kendallville, Ind., is in posi- 
tion to offer unusual service and co-op- 
eration to builders both as to plan- 
drawing and _ specifications together 
with valuable information on the 
science and art of refrigeration. Write 
for catalogues. 

614. Herringbone Wall Ties. For 
strength and utility, inquire about Her- 
ringbone Wall Ties. 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., mentioning Buztp- 
ING AGE. 

615. Morgan .Woodwork. .Let .us 
send you the free prospectus of the 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., which no 
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HE executive sits alone with his 

thoughts. A thousand others in 
the same building work in like man- 
ner—each unconscious of the other. 
Distance is made a matter of desire— 
determined by open or closed doors. 
Adjoining offices and business neigh- 
bors are as near or as far as con- 
venience demands. In planning office 
buildings the architect and the builder 
strive to make quiet possible. 


Doors make the executive's office a 
stronghold or a forum for business 
discussion. And hinges make doors 
possible. In the Anti-Friction Butt, 
McKinney offers a hinge that lends 
both beauty and durability. These 
butts vanquish noise and serve with- 
out a murmur. 


shi Ae 


The Business Side of Hinges 


McKinney Anti-Friction Butts are 
equipped at the joints with washers 
made of special process anti-friction 
metal which is self lubricating. Every 
day on millions of doors—in office 
buildings and homes—they prove 
their worth by work effectively done 
in silence. Other McKinney Hinges 
have been designed with equal 
thought to combine true craftsman- 
ship with every-day usefulness. 


Architects and Builders will also 
be interested in McKinney Complete 
Garage Sets. These sets contain all 
the hardware necessary for swinging, 
sliding-folding and ‘‘around-the-cor- 
ner’ types of doors. An illustrated 
booklet on these sets and the McKin- 
ney catalog will be sent upon request. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh a | 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 


Export Representation. 


MCKINNEY ¥ i? 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 


Please mention Burtpinc Acz when writing to advertisers. 


builder or prospective home owner can 
afford to be without. It tells how to 
build with assurance. 

616. Hay Tools. F. E. Myers & Bro., 
Ashland, Ohio, have new price list 
which builders should send for on the 
subject of Myers’ Hay Tools. 

617. Carpenters’ Tools. Remarkable 
stories of service in carpenters’ tools 
may be had free from Mack & Co., 
Brown’s Race and Platt St., Rochester, 
N. Y. Send for Carpenter’s Catalog. 

618. The Natco Double Shell Booklet 
for homes and garages should be ob- 
tained from the National Fire Proofing 
Co., 955 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Send for it. 

619. A garage plan booklet “F” may 
be had from the National Mfg. Co., 
Sterling, Ill. Every builder of garages 
will want it. 

620. Metal Shingles. Full size sam- 
ples and prices on metal shingles may 
be had from the National Sheet Metal 
Roofing Co., 339-345 Grand St., Jersey 
(Gta IN Jie 

621. Kno-Burn. Information on cost- 
saving construction together with 
samples of ‘“Kno-Burn” should be in 
the hands of every builder. Write the 
North Western Expanded Metal Co., 
904 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

622. Redwood. Builders who want to 
know about residential building mate- 
rials should write to the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., at 2070 McCormick Bldg., Chi- 
cago, for valuable information. 

623. Woodworking Machines. Build- 
ers will be interested in the catalogue 
of the Parks’ Ball Bearing Machine 
Co., Station A, Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
gives the essentials of good woodwork- 
ing machinery. 

624. Heaters. Details on the Rybolt 
Heater of value to builders may be had 
from the Rybolt Heater Co., Ashland, 
Ohio. 

625. Slate Roofs. Sheldon Slate Roofs 
have stood the test of time and builders 
should inquire for details and further 
information. Write F. C. Sheldon Slate 
Co., Granville, N. Y. 

626. Mixers. Stewart Mfg. Co., 366 
Rath St., Waterloo, Ia., will send inter- 
esting details on Stewart mixers by re- 
iquest. 

627. Wallboard. Get more business in 
your town by addressing the U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co., Dept. H, 205 West Monroe St., 
Chicago. This is an opportunity. 

628. Ventilators. A catalogue on ro- 
tary exhaust ventilators, weather vanes, 
etc., is available for builders who ad- 
dress E. G. Washburne & ~Co., 208 
Fulton St., New York. 

629. Lumber. Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products, St. Paul, Minn., has available 
specific and unusually valuable infor- 
miation as to proper uses for lumber, 
for the alert builder. There is real 
service here. 

_ 630. Convertible Level. David White 
Co., 907-915 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., will send circular on the White 


Convertible Level for shrewd contrac- 
tors. 

631. Roofing. The Wheeling Corru- 
gating Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has a 
product that builders should investigate. 
The tin plate roof offers wearing qual- 
ities, economy in cost, and other fea- 
tures that peculiarly commend it. Send 
for literature. 

632. Blue Print Machine. The details 
of the Wickes Blue Print Machine 
should be obtained by careful builders 
from Wickes Bros., 1301 Water St, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

633. California Redwood. Complete 
information, prices and specifications on 
the subject of California Redwood may 
be had by addressing this office by 
mail. 

634. Portable Saw Rigs. 
hoists, elevators, mortar mixers and 
pumps may be learned about in the 
catalogue of the C. H. & E. Mfg. Co., 
259 Mineral St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

635. Tackle Blocks. This topic is 
fully illustrated in the Catalogue No. 5 
of the Union Hardware Co., Torrington, 
Conn. 

636. Woodworking Machinery. Bul- 
letin 77 and the “American” catalogue 
may be had from the American Saw 
Mill Machinery Co., 62 Main St., 
Hackettstown, N. J., which literature il- 
lustrates a full line of woodworking 
machinery. 

637. Decorative Concrete. Interest- 
ing information on reproducing effects 
of marble, granite, onyx, etc., at low 
cost, should be obtained from the Art 
Stone Co., Box 500, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Ask for the Aristo plan. 

638. Canvas Roofing. An _ illustrated 
booklet on Roofing Facts and Figures, 
together with samples of “Consertex,” 
may be had from Wm. L. Farrell Co., 
50° eonandmot. VN. Ys 

639. Wallboard. An interesting cata- 

logue covering wallboard uses may be 
had from the Black Rock Wallboard 
Cos S504ROntario St; Bittalo Nees 
Wallboard serves so many purposes that 
it is desirable to get everything avail- 
able on this topic. 
_ 640. Sash Balances. The circular of 
the Caldwellsevite. Co, Sevjonesm ot. 
Rochester, N. Y., tells how to modern- 
ize old windows at low cost, and make 
the mechanism unaffected by atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

641. Brick. No builder or prospective 
owner should be without the literature 
of the Common Brick Industry of 
America, 1308 Shoefield Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Save brick, mortar,’ labor 
and time by inquiring about the “Ideal” 
wall. 

642. Metal Shingles. Cortright Metal 
Shingles are claimed standard since 
1887 as manufactured by the Cortright 
Metal Roofing Co., Philadelphia. Write 
for details. 

643. Woodworking Machinery. Write 
to the Crescent Machine Co., 206 Main 
St., Leetonia, Ohio, for catalogue of 


Saw rigs, 
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machines that do 15 different kinds of 
work. Accuracy and convenience are 
assured. 

644, Stained Shingles and Thatched 
Roofs. Everybody who sees this should 
at once address Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., 1030 
Olive St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y., or this — 
office for an unusually copious collec- — 
tion of suggestive material on small 
dwelling projects. Booklets, photo- 
graphs, samples, working drawings and 
much other data will be supplied. 

645. Tools. The Disston Tool Book 
tells about the selection, care and use 
of saws, tools and files. It may be had 
from Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

646. Screen Material. Address Dept. 
C of the Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 
New York, for samples and literature 
on portable or permanent, stationary or — 
movable screen needs. 

647. Handy-Man Book. A_ valuable 
256-page book of greatest interest to 
the builder and contractor and all those © 
engaged in building, is obtained from 
Hardin-Lavin Co., 4538 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. Contains hundreds of 
floor plans, elevations, diagrams, de- 
signs, mechanical kinks, short cuts, and 
other suggestive material. 

648. Dumbwaiters, Complete, Ready 
to Install. Write for catalogue to High- 
wood Dumbwaiter Co., Park Ave., 
Leonia, N. J. . 

649. Locker and Medicine Cabinets, — 
steel, sanitary, for every bathroom, are 
described in an illustrated circular. by 
Hess Co., 1201-L Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, — 
Til. 

650. Dampjroofing Paint for concrete 
or brick is made by the Hydrex Corp., 
50 Broad St., New York. Samples on ~ 
request together with description. 

651. Builders’ Hardware, windows and — 
door specialties are described in an 
illustrat ed folder issued by the H. e 
Ives Co., New Haven, Conn. 

652. Tool Cases. A new tool cheal 
catalogue may be had from C. E. Jen- 
nings & Co., 71 Murray St., New York. 

653. Measuring Tapes and a record 
of their prices appear in the recent lit- 
erature of Keuffel & Esser Co., 127 
Fulton St., New York. 


654. Air Valves, of high grade, are 
distributed by Monash Younker Co., 112 
W 42d St. New York. Literature 
available. 

655. Tools. The Yankee tool book 
will be of interest to progressive build- 
ers. Write to North Bros. Mfg. Co.,) 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

656. National Lead Co. offers free 
painting helps to all those interested. 
These are valuable articles which lay- 
man and painter alike will find useful. 

657. Auto Trailer. Catalog A of the 
Rogers Brothers Company, Albion, Pa., 
tells about all-steel auto trailers of 
every type from one to ten-ton ca- 
pacity. Extension tongue permits of 
carrying lumber, poles, ladders, etc. 
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The Wood-Mosaic Kind 


CON-JER-TEX 
CANVAS ROOFING 


THE IDEAL ROOFING 


For every home—Old or New. Can be installed 
by your mechanics. Our 5/16” flooring can be laid 
in old or new houses. We make all kinds and thick- 
nesses; Wood Carpet, strips Plain and Ornamental 
Parquetry, Tongue and Groove Flooring. 


TNA LULL LU 


Send accurate measurements of rooms for sketch 
with exact estimate of cost of the flooring required. 
Instructions for laying and finishing accompany all . 
orders shipped. ave 


OR-Porch, Floors, Suneate 
5 Sen. Send for free catalogue in natural wood colors. 
lors, Sleeping Balconies, and ae 


all flat: surfaces, 


Wood- Mosaic Company 


Wherever s durable flashing or New Albany, Indiana 


a lining for a wood ‘box gutter 


is required— 


Wherever an economical, dur- 
able; attractive (c Ove ieee 
needed— 


Con-ser-tex Canvas Roofing will 
give satisfaction. It’s a chem- 
ically treated heavy cotton fabric 


Board 
he material from which it is made, 
the fact that the pulp is chemically 
cleansed and that the fibre lengths give 
the finished product that natural rein- 
forcement that is lacking in ground 
wood boards, is in itself a guarantee of 
the superiority of Fiberlic for strong, 
permanent, economical and sanitary 


which will not. crack, stretch, 
shrink, curl or peel. It’s easy to 
lay and profitable. 


Our Free Booklet, “Roofing Facts and 
Figures,” illustrates and explains the 
many uses and advantages of Con-ser-tex. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. of N. Y., Inc. 


construction. 
50 Leonard Street New York City x ) 
Chicago Distributors: California Distributors: MacAndrews & Forbes Company 
Geo.. B. Carpenter & Co. Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
430-440 North Wells St. San Francisco & Los Angeles Factory: Camden, N. J. 
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Comfortable Little Homes Built for 
Less Than $10,000 


OST people who have not 
M thought much about it would, 
if asked offhand, express the 
opinion that the average house had 
best be built upon a level lot. That 
a plot sloping either to the front or 
rear has certain well defined advan- 
tages is not generally realized, es- 
pecially by the layman. 
Sloping -lots give more light and 
air to the basement, there is a direct 


By W. S. MOORE, Architect 


cellar outside entrance, there is less 
danger of dampness, a garage can 
more easily be built in, etc. There 
is also.a saving in excavation. As 
far as the exterior goes, lots can be 
graded and terraced to often secure 
a better effect than is possible with 
a level lot. As most of the houses 
in this article were built on. sloping 
lots, this point is worth remembering 
in looking at them. 


In planning the small house, the 
tendency is to eliminate entrance halls, 
pantries, and similar features that 
contribute little or nothing to the liv- 
ability of a house while adding to the 
cost. Far better is it to add this 


extra space to increase the size of 
the main room if the space can be 
afforded, or to eliminate it altogether 
if cost must be kept to the lowest 
possible figure. 
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Fig. 1. An Unusually Beautiful House Made Still More Attractive by the Garden Fence and Careful 


Attention to Details 
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Fig. 2. The Lot Slopes Down from the Street Giving Light Basement 
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The same considerations of econ- 
omy hold true on the exterior, for 
considerations of cost make it essen- 
tial that design costing money must 
be avoided. It is entirely possible to 
design a house in which every feature 
shall be built as cheaply as possible, 
-and yet be so handled as to give an 
appearance of quiet dignity and home- 
like comfort. 

That end.is gained by care in the 
proportioning of the body of the 
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Fig. 4. An Inexpensive Type cf House That Is Sure to Please 


Fig. 3. 


house and the proper scaling of the 
windows. If the structure be prop- 
erly proportioned and the windows 
properly placed, the house is sure to 
present a good appearance. 


Nowhere in the architectural field 
must so much attention be paid to de- 
tails as in the small house. Figs. 6 
and 7 illustrate this clearly. Both 
these houses were built from the same 
set of plans, but No. 7 was construct- 
ed under the personal supervision of 
the architect. Notice how the spac- 
ing of clapboards, the shutters, the 
contrasting paint used for the window 
trim, the lattice, flower boxes and the 
gate at the right give the one design 
a beauty that is lacking in the other. 
Furthermore, note how in Fig. 6 there 
is too much space above and below 
the dormer windows, giving this part 
of the house an appearance of too 
great height—a fault that is entirely 
lacking in Fig. 7. Again, the dark 
green flower box in dormer of Fig. 


Fig. 5. 
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A Lot Like This Always Gives a Dry Basement 
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7 gives a distinctive touch that. is en-. 
tirely lacking in the white painted 
one in Fig 6. Other little differences . 
will be noticed at the points marked 
with a cross. 


Both these houses cost the same 
to build. Extras in the shape of a 
gate, lattice and flower boxes come 
to less than $100 in Fig. 7, yet this 
house would readily seli for $500 
more than the one in Fig. 6, and 
more important still, it would sell 
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A Dignified House That Looks Well in Any Setting 


August, 1921 


Figs. 6 and 7. These Two Houses Were Built from the Same Drawings by Different Builders, 


Yet How Different Is Their Appearance! Compare the Parts Marked with a Cross, 


Which Plainly Show the Defects in Fig. 6. Also Note the Different 
Spacing of the Clapboards, Which Helps to Give an 
Awkward Effect to the Dormer in Fig. 6 


much easier. The differences in these 
two houses are well worth studying, 
for from them the builder can learn 
much. 

In Fig. 1 is shown another example 
of how a little extra in the shape of 
a fence will help give a touch of indi- 
viduality that catches the eye. ‘The 
exterior entrance, the fence, and the 
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porch treatment add but little to the 
cost of the house, yet how much do 
they add to its attractiveness ! 


An interesting contrast of materials 
is shown in Fig. 8. Here a dark 
green asphalt shingle was used for 
the roof and walls of the dormer. 
Most attractively does it contrast with 
the red of the rough brick. Unusual 
treatments like this, if properly car- 
ried out, always attract the eye of 
the possible buyer. 


In Fig. 2 is shown a plan that 
makes practically a private apart- 
ment on the first floor. This arrange- 
ment is ideal for a young married 


couple whose parents live with them. 
The arrangement of the chambers on 
the second story was in accordance 
with a whim of the owner, but pos- 
sesses certain advantages in furnish- 
ing the odd-shaped one. 

' These houses were all built at 


- Crestwood, New York, W. S. Moore 


being the architect. 
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Fig. 8. 


Dark Green Asphalt Shingles Are Used for the Roof and 
Dormer Walls, Rough Texture Brick for the First Story Walls. 


Fig. 9. 
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An English Type House Showing, How a Garage Can Readily 
Be Incorporated in a House on This Kind of a Lot 
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Here's a Builder Who Gets Big J obs— 
and Tells How He Does it 


Why Clients Come to Him Instead of to the Other Fellow— 
Publicity Methods That Have Built Up His Business 


By W. P. ANDERSON 


President, The Ferro-Concrete Construction Company 


VEN in dull times there is a 
certain amount of building al- 
ways going ahead. Reports 

show that during June $227,710,900 
worth of contracts were awarded in 
twenty-eight states through the coun- 
try. In connection with this fact the 
builder is naturally asking himself 
two questions : “Who is getting this 
business?” and, “How is “he getting 
ge 

I think we may say without fear of 
successful contradiction that building 
contracts today are going to the con- 
tractors and builders who are keep- 
ing their names before the building 
public in a way that is interesting, 
convincing and stimulative. When 
Mr. Blank thinks of putting up a new 
store, he immediately recalls that 
Smith Brothers put up an economical 
job for another business concern in 
his town. They had already sent him 
pictures of it and he saw it in the 
newspapers. Other builders prob- 
ably put up some good work, too, but 
they didn’t tell him about it, so Smith 
Brothers get the job. 

How did they do it? Let’s see. 
Advertising Essential to Every Business 
Enterprise 

Advertising plays an essential part 
in every enterprise today. In the 
building industry its value and im- 
portance have proved their. worth 
time and again. It is no longer a 
question of “Does advertising pay >” 
but, “What kind of advertising pays 
most ?” 

In telling your story to the man 
who may be going to build, there are 
many ways to choose from. All good 
advertisers, however, study carefully 
the type of people they want to reach 
and then select their advertising so 
that it will appeal strongly to these 
people, getting the best results for the 
least money spent. 

To get more business and better 
business, you must tell the world 
what you can do. Our company has 
always believed that the best way to 
do this is to show facts and photo- 
graphs of what you have done in the 
past. 


The best way for me to illustrate 
how this may be done is to tell what 
we do, how we do it and what we 
think of the things that can be ac- 
complished by intensive publicity. 
This is not intended to be a recipe for 
a suddenly increased volume of busi- 
ness through advertising, but a story 
of the kind of advertising that has 
helped us build up a successful busi- 
ness. No doubt some of our ideas 
and experience will prove beneficial 
to other builders and contractors. 

In the past we have done consider- 
able magazine advertising. The re- 
sults were not good. We came to the 
conclusion, therefore, that because of 
the character of our business and the 
territory covered, newspaper and di- 
rect publicity were more beneficial. 

Magazine advertising, of course, 
builds up popular prestige, but popu- 
lar prestige without the volume of 
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“Put Ferro to work at it’’ 


GETTING THE BUILDING WHEN. YO 


business did not put dollars on the 
profit side of the ledger. Newspaper 
and direct mail publicity did. Bear 
in mind now that I am speaking only 
of getting the biggest results for the 
money spent and only in the building 
and contracting business. 
Newspaper Advertising Reaches Live 
Prospects 

Let me illustrate: In newspaper 
advertising your story is presented to 
the very persons or prospects to whom 
you wish to advertise. There is very 
little wasted circulation. If we have 
done considerable work in a certain 
city, have an organization and equip- 
ment there, or, for other reasons we 
feel that we are especially fitted for 
doing work in that city, we advertise 
in the local newspapers of that town, 
and our message reaches the people 
who live and do business in that town. 

This kind of advertising builds up . 


One of the Photographs and Slips Used by the Ferro Concrete Construction Company. 
The Dates on the Upper and Lower Photos Tell the Story of Speed on the Job—from 
August 12 to Octaner, 21 Is Just - 10 Weeks 
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Some of the Letters Used by the Ferro Construction Company That Have Secured Contracts 


good will and keeps the name of the 
Ferro-Concrete Construction Com- 
pany before the public so that they 
know our company has facilities for 
doing and has already done first class 
work, and the kind of work they 
want. This kind of advertising has 
produced good results. 


Direct Mail Advertising Best for Broad 
Distribution 

For a broad distribution, our ex- 
perience has shown that direct mail 
‘advertising gives best satisfaction. 
Ever since we have been in business 
we have circularized with letters and 
other printed matter, some specimens 
of which are illustrated here. These 
letters are all written on automatic 
typewriters. 


One of the important things is the 
sending out of photographs of com- 
pleted work. This method visualizes 
to the prospect actual buildings that 
we have done, and has proved very 
successful indeed. Photographs 
should be accompanied by a brief de- 
scription and testimonial to the merit 
of the work accomplished. This ab- 
solutely is the best advertising you can 
do. It sends your message home. 
Results have led us to intensify this 
form of advertising. 

We try to have the photographs we 
mail uniform in size and appearance. 
To each photograph we attach a small 
printed slip stating where and for 
whom the building was erected, and 
any other brief, interesting items 


about the construction. We find that 
the descriptive slip adds a touch of 
interest and is an important part of 
the story. We have found this the 
best advertising means that can be 
used by the builder, contractor or 
architect. 

We never use the same photograph 
twice on the same prospect. We often 
follow an exterior view of a building, 
however, with an interior of the same 
building. These photographs, mailed 
from time to time during the year to 
a live prospect list, carry our message 
of service in a more interesting and 
more direct and more personal way 
than any other method of advertising 
we know. And they bring in busi- 
ness at small expense. 


Electric Display Signs on All Work 
We have another form of advertis- 
ing—the motorsign. This is on the 
order of a magic lantern and projects 
the moving sign on a white surface. 
Our particular sign has about 150 
words that can be changed as often 
as we wish. We place these display 
signs on all our work, where possible. 
If not we use other large signs that 
can be illuminated. 
_ Our advertising is done in a more 
or less big way, but there is no doubt 
that any builder in the smallest towns 
can increase the quality and volume 
of his business if he will use some of 
the methods suggested here. Adver- 
tising is just as essential to the wel- 
fare of a small business as a large 
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business. There is no mystery about 
it. All that is necessary is to place 
your message before your prospects 
in such a way as to convince them 
that you can do their work better than 
anyone else. No matter what phase 
of advertising a builder considers best 
suited to him, he should: bring his 
name before prospective clients so 
continuously that they cannot think 
of “building” without thinking of him 
at the same time. 


Dwelling Market 
REPRESENTATIVE of Pease 
& Elliman, a New York real 
estate firm, in discussing the private 
house situation, said: 

“We look for a tendency to ease in 
prices, and when that situation really 
comes, we expect a very active mar- 
ket in small dwellings. The present 
condition is one in which the owner 
holds out for higher prices, while the 
homeseeker refrains from buying in 
the hope that lower prices will prevail 
in the near future. 

“That there is need of a downward 
tendency in prices from those that 
prevailed during the boom last year 
can be seen from the fact that there 
is not more than a 7 to 10 per cent. 
difference in prices from last year. 
Of 100 houses we have had for sale 
during the past year, 95 have been 
held for the same price as in 1920. 
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House No. 4 Under Construction Showing Panel and Stud Insley Equipment Cellar Excavated Completed House Ready for 
Arrangement, Metal Lumber for Joists and Manner Pours 4 Houses and Footing in House of Slate Roof and 
of Placing Window Frames at 1 Setting Place for No. 5 Arthur E. Butler Exterior Finish 


Small Concrete Houses—Attractive, 


Quickly Built and Low in Cost 


Bless Steel and Wood Forms That Make Possible Large Variety of Desens 
| System Adaptable to Any Type House 


HE concrete house almost. dis- 
appeared during the war, but 
it has returned more adaptable, 

more attractive and more desirable 
than before. Many builders through- 
out the country are undertaking the 
construction of the houses, using gen- 
erally, a system developed by their 
own experience, and are meeting with 
considerable success. 

With this article are shown several 
types of houses designed by Hueber 
Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y., and con- 
structed on the Hueber System. 

The forms are made of wood. They 
consist primarily of panels, joists and 
a sill and plate aligner, with column 
and beam forms for each story. One 
size of pre-cast spreader, malleable 
iron tie and wedge are used through- 
out. Nailing and wiring are elimin- 
ated. 

When erecting the sill course is 
first set true and level on the footing. 
The interior studs are then fastened 
to this course and the upper ends of 
the studs are keyed to the steel chan- 
nel aligner. 

Next, the column and beam forms 
are erected and the center tied to- 
gether. Pressed steel beams are then 
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First Floor Plan : f Second Floor Plan 
Pf, STR set in place to support the floor panels ‘AviGe ween 
Artic EA Butler and the interior panels are buttoned SeolF Bote (Above 
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in place. All window and exterior 
door frames are next set up before 
the exterior studs and panels are 
placed. The wall is then poured. 

After pouring the wall, steel rein- 
forcing rods are placed as well as all 
sleeves for electrical and heat open- 
ings. When this is done the floor is 
ready to pour. These operations are 
repeated for each floor. 


Job Takes Six Men Eight Days 


A crew of six men is used, con- 
sisting of five laborers and a carpen- 
ter, who acts as foreman. With this 
gang the average schedule for a 25x 
31 foot house is as follows: 

a) Erecting forms, 6 men; four 


| 8-hr. days. 


b) Pouring, placing reinforcing 
and sleeves and erecting a scaffold, 6 
men; two 8-hr. days. 

' ce) Stripping and cleaning forms, 
6 men; two 8-hr. days. 


“One man can carry any single part of 


the forms and not more than two 
men are needed to erect it. Some of 
the houses built on this system are 
shown in a constructed and semi-con- 
structed, state. They are character- 
ized by simplicity, rigidity, and are 
another step nearer to standardization 
of methods, equipment, and materials. 
At the same time the desirable variety 
of design is attained, since the sys- 
tem aims to give the architect the 
freest possible expression to individ- 
ual ideas. ) 

The photograph at the head of the 
article shows one of the Hueber oper- 
ations which is now under way in 
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House No. 5 Now Under Construction 
See Photo at Head of Page 22 
Syracuse. A Number 4 House is 


under construction at the extreme left 
of the picture which shows the ar- 
rangement of panels and studs. The 
supporting the top floor panels. 
metal lumber can be seen in place for 

The manner of placing window 
frames is well shown by the frame 
in place in the upper story. Precast 
separators or distance pieces are seen 
on the ground at the right hand cor- 
ner of the house. 


Pic 
ria 


Floor Plans of House No. 5 Shown Above 


Tapestry Brick Stair Detail in Living Room 
Butler House—John S. O’Connell, Decorator 


The Insley equipment used to place 
the concrete is also seen at the same 
corner and pours four houses at one 
setting. The lower courses have been 
poured and the forms are being made 
ready to pour the upper courses. 

At the right of this house ground 
has been broken, cellar excavated and 
footings in place for a Number 5 
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House No. 4 Also Under Construction 
See Photo at Top Page 22 


Looking From Dining Room into Living Room 
House A. Weiler—John S. O’Connell, Decorator 


house. Forms are steel piled in front 
of the excavated ground. 

The completed house in the pic- 
ture is that of Mr. Arthur E. Butler 
and is being used not only as a home 
but as a display house featuring the 
Butler Manufacturing Company’s 
Products, and also showing decorative 
ideas of the Eddaro Furniture Com- 


pany. 


- At the far end of the picture is a 


house that has been poured and is 


‘now ready for the slate roof and ex- 


terior finish. 

One of the interesting features in 
the construction of Mr. Butler’s house 
is the garage attached to the house 
with an entrance from the back porch. 
Although used on four houses to date, 


the forms have shown not the slight- 
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est evidence of wear. The simplicity 
of the system is evidenced by the 
speed with which the workmen can 
handle the job. 


Cost Depends Largely on Interior 
Handling 


Two interesting interiors show the 
gypsum tile partitions, exposed floor 
beams and, in one case, a rather un- 
usual tapestry brick stair which has 
been very well done. Mr. John S. 
O’Connell, who is associated wtih the 
Eddaro Furniture Company, handled 
the interior decoration on all this work 
and his study of the requirements 
enabled him to produce a homey feel- 
ing and appearance at minimum cost. 

Such systems of constructing con- 
crete houses may be applied to homes 
of almost any price range. The fea- 
tures which largely govern the cost 
are the value of the lots, types of roof, 
plumbing, heating and electrical lay- 
outs, not forgetting also the interior 
and exterior finish. 


Mark Your Tools 


OVER the iron or steel surface, 

on which the name is to be writ- 

ten, with tallow, then write the name 

with a scratch awl, cutting clean to 

the surface, then fill in the lines of the 

letters with nitric acid; let stand ten 

minutes, then clean. The name will 

be written on the iron steel—etched 
in. 
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Floor Plans of House No. 4 Shown Above 
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Good Hardware Makes 


tial to the smooth working of 

the house. Every time a door 
is opened or closed, or a window 
moved, the hardware comes into use. 
Inasmuch as it usually lasts as long 
as the house in which it is installed, 
it should be selected to serve its varied 
purposes in the best possible way. 

For exterior doors, security is the 

first essential. Rear and basement 
doors should be as well guarded as 
the front entrance. As a protection 
against dampness all exterior locks 
should be of. brass or bronze. 
_ In certain types. of locks it is pos- 
sible to have the key to the front 
door open all the other exterior doors, 
while the key to the rear or side ent- 
rance will open only the lock with 
which it is furnished. This enables 
the householder to enter at any door, 
and restricts the servants to their own 
quarters. 


E FFICIENT hardware is essen- . 


Inside Locks for Convenience 


Inside locks are in constant use. 
Generally a type with a thumb piece 
on the inside is used. It cannot be 
lost, works more easily and less nois- 
ily than the detachable key. The door 
may be unlocked from the outside 
by a key conveniently hung on a 
hook for emergency use. When a 
key is used on the inside it is usually 
necessary to burst the door open in 
case the occupant is stricken with sud- 
den illness. Bathroom locks should 
have working parts of brass or bronze 
that are not affected by steam or 
moisture. 

Butts and hinges on exterior doors 
should also be of brass or bronze 
since steel or iron will rust and 
squeak. For heavy doors the butts 
should be strong enough to prevent 
sagging. Butts with ball bearings 
are recommended for this purpose. 
Indurated fibre washers between the 
knuckles serve the same purpose suc- 
cessfully, of reducing wear and noise. 
In some types, retainers prevent the 
pins from working upward. On doors 
swinging outward, it is desirable to 
use fast-joint butts. If loose-pin 
butts are used, it is a simple matter 
for an intruder to remove the pins 
and lift the door from its hinges. 

Door checks are a useful addition 
to the hardware of the house. They 


* eliminate banging and prevent double 


- drafts. 


Run Smoothly 


swinging doors, such as those between 
dining room and pantry, from passing 
the center. Such a door swinging 
freely without a check is frequently 
a source of accident and injury. 
Other places where door checks 
serve a good purpose are the screen 
doors, to prevent banging; the but- 
ler’s pantry door to expedite quiet 
service; mirror door closets, to pre- 
vent slamming and possible breakage ; 
front and rear doors to eliminate 
Door: checks may be had in 
two types, one attached to the top 


a House 


to stay closed is caused by poor pul- 
leys. If the owner cannot afford 
pulleys with roller or ball bearing, 
and bronze or brass wheels, he should 
at least have those with axles of good 
size running in generously propor- 
tioned bushings. Adjustable window 
,stops prevent rattling and exclude 
drafts and are therefore desirable. 
The success of casement windows is 
largely determined by the hardware 
attachments, of which many good 
types are available. 


A Package Receiver Adds to the Comfort of a House. 
the Door for the Delivery Boy ’ 


of the door and the other sunk in 
the floor. Both may be bought with 
the adjustable feature which permits 
the door to be held in a desired posi- 
tion until released by hand or foot 
according to the location of the check. 


Drawer trimmings on built in clos- 
ets and cabinets are worth considera- 
tion. If pulls are used they should 
allow enough space for the hand, 
particularly if the drawers are large 
and heavy when filled. Handles 
should match the other hardware in 
the room. 


Sash pulleys should be carefully 
selected, and a kind chosen that are 
strong, and whose wheels revolve 
freely without undue wear to the 
bearings. A large part of the incon- 
venience from windows sticking, 
cords breaking, and sash refusing 
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No Need for the Housewife to Open 


Decorative Hardware 

Hardware may be an important 
factor in the artistic harmony of a 
room or house. The architectural and 
decorative-scheme of the house should 
most certainly be considered when the 
style of hardware is selected, for they 
come in different styles to match the 
requirements of the house and it is 
only sensible to take advantage of 
this fact. In making the selections 
it is best to regard the finish of the 
lighting fixtures and the woodwork 
of the room in order to achieve har- 
mony in all the fittings. 


Concrete Work 
OHN WILEY AND SONS have 
published Volume I of “Concrete 
Work,” a book that will help the con- 
tractor in larger concrete structures, 
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Tiny Summer Cottages for Seashore 
and Mountain Resorts 


Hints on How to Build Them at Small Expense—Economical 
Dod of Increasing Hotel Sleeping Accommodations 


HERE are plenty of people 
who like to spend the summer 
in some inexpensive-place away 

from town. For such, one. of the 
little homes illustrated in this article 
will be ideal. 

The very cheapest type of cottage 
is shown in Fig. 4. Here the cedar 
posts are used to carry a 4” x 4" sill, 
which bears 2” x 6” floor joists. Sid- 
ing is of a composition material sur- 
faced like the ordinary asphalt shin- 
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By FRANK BURTON 


ing very popular, as the camp idea is 
spreading. Little cottages like these 
are better than tents, yet are very 
cheap to build. 

A better type of beach cottage is 
shown in Fig. 1, and is sufficiently 
substantial to be used the year round. 
As each cottage is only 14 wide, each 
can be built on a 20 lot. The same 
plan is used for all these houses, but 
the exteriors are different. The three 


combine to make a much more at- 


Fig. 1—Narrow Bungalows like this, built in a group, are an ideal speculative venture. 
They may be suited to summer or year-around use. 


gles, the joints being covered with 2” 
battens. Wall construction is of the 
usual 2” x 4” studs, set on 24” centers, 
and carry a 2” x 4" plate. Roofs are 
of a cheap grade of roll roofing, laid 
over rough boards carried on 2” x -4” 
rafters, set on 24” centers. ” 

The plan of these beach cottages 
generally consists of one large roora 
divided by curtains. Usually this is 
all that is necessary as these cottages 
are generally occupied by a small 
family, or by a group of young fel- 
lows or girls. Studs may be stained 
and left exposed, or the walls may be 
covered with any cheap material. 

Running water and the usual sani- 
tary arrangements are nearby. Such 
centralizing of equipment keeps con- 
struction costs—and rentals — at a 
minimum. 

This type of cottage is also well 
suited to house the overflow from a 
summer hotel. The guests may eat 
at the hotel and use its sanitary facili- 
ties. Such an arrangement is becom- 


tractive effect than would one alone. 
Grouping houses like this enables the 
narrow houses to combine in an ap 
pearance of width if they are treated 
right architecturally. 

A substantially built bungalow is 
shown in Fig. 3. This type is easy to 
build and presents a good appearance. 
No sheathing is used. The studs can 
be left exposed on the inside and 
stained. Wallboard is placed up 
against the clapboards to form’a lin- 
ing. Between clapboards and wall- 
board, waterproof building ‘paper 
may be placed, making a dry house. 
With light construction like this, the 
corner posts should be well braced. 

The sill is carried either on 12” x 
12” concrete foundation columns, of 
cedar posts can be used. - A few 
boards and lattice can cover the 
space between sill and ground. 

The log cabin shown in Fig. 2 is 
ideal for mountainous regions where 
there are plenty of trees. Indeed, the 
logs are already at hand, only want- 
ing to be placed and notched. 

There are two ways to build a log 
cabin. One is to place the logs up- 


Fig. 2—The Log Cobin type is always suitable for a forest Raaxel where it nestles naturally 
among the trees. This one is a studio and the roof carries a skylight. 
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Fig. 3—An inexpensive type of Summer Cottage that is appropriate in any locality. 


right, stockade fashion, on a sill sup- 
ported on an appropriate foundation, 
built according to the funds available, 
and with a plate. The logs can be 
halved and waterproof building paper 
run up on the inside. Back slabs are 
run up on the inside. This makes 
fairly tight construction. Or, clay 
may be forced into the chinks be- 
tween the logs. 

The other method, and the one 
more used, is shown in Fig. 4, where 
the logs are laid horizontally. This 
cabin is of a more substantial type 
than.usual, having a continuous field 
stone foundation wall, and is suitable 
for all year round use. At the cor- 
ners the logs are notched to fit one 
over the other. 


— 


For preventing the bark from 
flaking off logs used in rustic struc- 
tures the Forest Products Laboratory 
recommends the following methods 
of seasoning and preparing the 
timbers as the most effectual: 


(1) Cut timbers late in summer and 
score on two sides; that is, cut off 
narrow strips of bark for the entire 
length. Pile in shade in open pile to 
allow thorough circulation of air. 
Allow timbers to season until follow- 
ing spring or summer before using. 


(2) Proceed as in (1), and, in addi- 
tion, coat ends, stripped portions, and 
knots with coal-tar creosote, using one 
coat a few days after timber is cut and 
another just before using the timbers. 


(3) Proceed as in (1), but do not 
score bark. When timbers are in 
place tack bark on with large-headed 
nails, placing one to every square foot 
of surface. 


Fig. 4—This type of cottage, erected in large numbers on Staten Island, N. Y., is cheap to 
build. It sells or rents for a price within reach of all and is ideal for 
summer colonies or hotel annexes. 


Necessity for National 


Building Code 


Talk by William P. Tienken Before Annual Meeting 
Master Builders Association, Suffolk County, N. Y. 


PEAKING at the annual meet- 
S ing of the Master Builders’ 

Association of Suffolk County, 
New York, William P. Tienken, of 
Record and Guide, said: 


“One of the many things that is 
now affecting the building industry is 
the lack of standardization. This 
lack involves many phases of the in- 
dustry. Probably the most important 
at this time is the wide differences that 
prevail in local building codes. The 
Federal Government has come to a 
realization of the chaotic conditions 


constantly being brought about be- 
cause of the wide differences in code 
provisions in neighboring communi- 
ties and steps have been taken to cor- 
rect this evil. Secretary Hoover has 
appointed a committee of prominent 
engineers, of which Rudolph P. Mil- 
ler, Superintendent of Buildings of 
New York City, is one, that is plan- 
ning for an exhaustive survey of the 
problem of diversity in building codes 
and plans to formulate what in all 
probability will become a Federal, 
Building Code. 
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“Necessity for a National code is 
realized by the fact that in certain lo- 
calities a twelve-inch wall is insisted 
upon for ordinary dwelling house con- 
struction, while in neighboring towns 
the eight-inch wall is permitted as be- 
ing perfectly safe. The New York 
code permits walls eight inches thick, 
but demands structural timbers be 
2x8 inches, while suburban require- 
ments only specify 2x6 inch timber. 

“A similar lack of standardization 
exists in the manufacture of materi- 
als. Finished hardware, plumbing 
fixtures, interior trim, etc., are among 
the principal items by which, because 
of the wide selection permitted and 
the fact that special designs are or- 
dered, building costs are increased. 
Property owners could build at much 
lower cost if they did not insist upon 
special designs and finishes and were 
willing to accept stock designs which 
would answer the purpose fully.” 
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fornia. These 
offices are in 
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Unique Offices That Help to Advertise 


HE combined offices of Henry 
F, Whitey, architect, and A. E. 
Hanson’s Landscape Gardener, 


are linked together only at the roof, . 


but the two separate units are of uni- 
form architectural treatment. The 
building is a single story in height and 
is a good representation of the Eng- 
lish cottage. The outside walls are 
of cement-stucco, finished in a 
weathered shade of yellow, with lead- 
brown trimming, and the shingled 
roof, with the shingles laid in a sort 
of haphazard manner, is in varying 
shades of brown and green, in hit 
and miss style. The shingles were, 
of course, dipped before being laid. 
The gardener’s division differs in out- 
side appearance from the architect’s 
portion only in that the walls simu- 
late a half-timbered effect. A garden 
of lawn and shrubs surrounds. the 
building, and the structure has the 
general appearance of being an ordi- 
nary residence with a small-shop an- 
nex. The windows of the studio are 
of the casement type, mullioned into 
tiny panes. The interior, partitioned 
into several rooms, is finished with 
soft, dull brown woodwork and hard- 
surfaced plaster walls painted a dull 
tan. Mr. Whitey, the architect, was 
the designer. 


The attractive office of H. H. 
Whiteley, architect, is also but one 
story high and is of modified Spanish 
architecture, planned about an en- 
tirely enclosed patio containing a 
fountain and pool and an attractive 
planting of low-growing shrubs and 
lawn. The outside walls are of 
cement-stucco over frame construc- 
tion, and are painted a light sky- 
blue color, while the trimming is done 
in a deeper shade of the same blue. 
The roof is of Spanish roofing tile. 
in dark browns and reds. The front 
walk and entrance are paved with 
_ dark red tile, and, comprising still 
another variation in the color scheme, 
the porch pillars and overhead beam 
are of artificial stone in a light yellow 
shade, while heavy, rich draperies of 
mustard color are used inside at the 
windows. Further, the windows on 
the front have grilles of black 
wrought-iron. The view afforded as 
one enters the front door is espe- 
cially interesting, for he steps into 
a small but richly finished, furnished 
and decorated reception room, be- 


Your Business 


yond which, through French doors 
and windows, is revealed the attrac- 
tively arranged patio. The interior 
woodwork, in reception room -and 
main office, is of dark-brown Mex- 
ican mahogany, and the hard-surfaced 
plaster of the walls and vaulted ceil- 
ings are painted a rich light brown. 
Besides architectural designing, Mr. 
Whiteley conducts a business in 
building, decorating and furnishing, 
and his studio naturally presents ex- 
cellent specimens of his craftsman- 
ship in these various lines. A lawn 
and garden is featured in front of the 
building, and in the rear are garages 
that correspond in architecture with 
the studio. 


HE offices of Pierpont and Wal- 

ter Davis, Architects and Land-. 
scape Gardeners, is a simple but-pleas- 
ing modification of the English-cot- 
tage style of architecture. The outside 
walls are of clapboard siding, paint- 
ed white, and the trimming is done 
in creamy yellow, while the shingles 
of the roof are laid in irregular style 
and, having been dipped before lay- 
ing, are a mixture of yellows, 
browns, reds and greens. The re- 
cessed little entrance porch has an 
exceptionally attractive treatment in 
the way of hand-frescoed frieze and 
vault-ceiling, and directly in front 
of the entrance, with brick-paved 
walks about it, is a small pool stocked 
with gold-fish and planted with lily- 
pads. 
on the edge of a bluff that faces 
away from the street, and in conse- 
quence is made two stories high as 
seen from the rear. The reception 
room, main offices and display studio 
are located on the top or street-level 
floor, and on the lower floor, excel- 
lently lighted from the back, are the 
draughting rooms. The main-floor 
studio is provided with a massive 
brick fireplace, and the grounds in 
front of the building are in attractive 
garden style. 


HOWN in the next illustration 1s 
the main business office, located 


on corner of South Western Avenue 
and Sixth Street, of Ford & Becker, 


real estate agents and home builders. 


The building, a single story one, in 
a striking modification of the Spanish 
style of architecture, is the business 
office of Ford & Becker, real estate 
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The building is situated just. 


agents. The outside walls are of 
light brick-red cement-stucco, trim- 
med and lettered in dark blue. It 
is designed with a flat composition 
roof, and is attractively finished on 
the front with red tile cornices over 
the windows. The entrance is fram- 
ed with cast artificial stone of ornate 
design, which is of sandstone color, 
and the approach thereto is of red 
brick construction. On the front is 
a bit of exceptionally interesting 
garden, which is devoted principally 
to a rare, botanical collection of cacti, 
each of the many species being label- 
ed with the name. In the rear, with 
French doors giving access to it from 
the reception office, there is a roomy 
court, or patio, enclosed on three 
sides by the building’s walls, which 
is treated in garden style, while along 
the right-hand side is an automobile’ 
driveway protected by a porte-co- 
chere extension. The inside walls 
are of stucco also, with a rough- 
troweled finish, and are painted to 
present a reddish-buff color with a 
semi-indistinct mottling of old-blue. 
At night in front of the building is 
illuminated by red-globed electric 
lights, so turned as to throw their 
rays against the walls, thus making 
the front to stand out prominently 
and conspicuously in a bright red 
radiance. The building was designed 
by H. H. Whiteley. 

The building of the Frank Meline 
Company is a representation of modi- 
fied French architecture, set diagonal- 
ly across the corner of a corner lot, 
with the ground in front terraced 
and landscaped. The walls are of 
vertical-set pine, tongued and groov- 
ed, and painted a light shade of yel- 
low, over which is a network of lat- 
ticing that is painted olive-green. The 
front doorway and the French win- 
dows at either side, as well as simi- 
lar windows in each side or end, are 
finished with arched tops, artistically 
scrolled, and the trimming about them 
and elsewhere is in a dark shade of 
lead-gray. Before the entrance is 
set a large artificial-stone fountain, 
and the approaching steps and walk 
are of board construction. ‘The let- 
tering on the front and sides of the 
building is done in black and gold. 
Four electric-light reflectors illumi- 
nate the building at night. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Finding Cost of Concrete Work 


Charts That Show Cost Materials and Form Work for Varying 
Cost Cement, Sand, Stone, Lumber and Labor 


UICK estimates on the job are 
often necessary either on new 
or old work. It is not always 

convenient to take out the old note- 
book and pencil and stumble through 


By G. C. HABICHT : 


a lot of mathematics just to find what more accurately than by guesswork. — 
a 1:3:5 concrete will cost per cubic The following charts are valuable 
yard, or how much the forms will for quickly finding this information. 
cost. And sometimes the builder They may be used for different mix- 
wants to know these things a little tures and on different types of forms. 
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Assuming a 1:2:4 mixture and prices of $2.00 per cu. yd. vertical line through this intersection until it intersects 
for stone, $1.50 per cu. yd. for sand, and $3.00 per bbl. ‘diagonal indicative cost of cement ($3.00). From that inter- 


for cement, enter chart at bottom on diagonal line indicating 


section follow horizontal line to left to the total cost of all 
materials, $6.62 per cu. yd. 


cost of stone ($2.00). Follow diagonal to intersection with 1 bbl. cement = 3.8 cu. ft. % voids in stone or gravel 
horizontal line indicating cost of sand ($1.50). Then follow = 45%. Cement costs are net; bags are not included. 
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COST OF FORM WORK How to Clean Brick 


NE of the greatest troubles with 


the average brick house is that 
the white substance called efflores- 
cence is quite likely to appear on the 
brick work and spoil the looks of 
the house. This is especially true 
when the softer grades of brick are 
used, as is the case in the cheaper 
type of house, or in factory buildings. 


Naturally the average man who 
owns a house likes to have it appear 
at its best, and there is no reason why 
he, should not gladly welcome the 
suggestions of a contractor who of- 
fers to clean the efflorescence off and 
prevent its recurrence. 

The efflorescence may be taken off 
either by scrubbing with a stiff brush 
or by scrubbing with a weak solution 
of muriatic acid and water, in propor- 

a0auua tions of about 1 to 20. This work 
NI Cee NReaaeE is usually done with a scrubbing 

RRRNNRORSNGEE brush. 

After cleaning the brick thorough- 
ly, in dry weather, a good method of 
preventing a recurrence of the trou- 
ble is to use what is called Sylvester’s 
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The efflorescence is never caused 
by the brick or by the mortar alone, 
but by a combination of the salts in 
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Assuming carpenters’ wages 90c. and laborers’ wages 
50c., enter chart at 90c. and follow horizontally to inter- 
section with vertical line through labor wage of 50c. The 
diagonal line through this intersection gives the Labor Unit 
230. For beams and girders, enter chart at 230 labor unit and 
follow horizontal line to intersection with vertical line through 
lumber cost, say $50 per M. ft. b. m. Diagonal through this 
intersection indicates 14.58 total cost*of form work per cu. yd. 


concrete. 


Curves are based on using lumber three times. 
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cement for the mortar. 

Efflorescence, to a certain extent, 
tends to disintegrate the inside of 
a brick, much like the action of frost. 
To prevent this crystallization of the 
salts inside the brick, it is necessary, 
of course, to keep the water from 
the face of the wall by some such 
process as Sylvester’s, using harder 
brick for the face of the wall. 
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INTERIOR LIVING ROOM—HOUSE OF LUBIN PALMER 


FIREPLACE DETAIL—HOUSE OF LUBIN PALMER, SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAINS, NEW JERSEY. 
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Six Room House That Can Be Built 


Davis McGrath & Kiessling, Architect 


HEN the Bureau of Indus- 
W trial Housing & Transporta- 

tion wanted to erect small 
attractive homes at Watertown, N. 
Y., homes that would be livable and 
economical, they sought experts in 
that line of work and put the job up 
to them. The problem appears simple 
but its very simplicity makes it hard. 
Real beauty, simplicity and economy 
should always be found going hand 
in hand, yet many times we find 
beauty sacrificed to get economy and 
simplicity, or vice versa. The demand 
today is for small houses on small 
lots, because the cost of anything 
else is just now prohibitive. 

On the following pages are pro- 
duced the drawings of one of the 
houses at Watertown. The plan is 
square and provides for a two-story 


on omall Lot 


house with three rooms on each floor. 
The exterior is simple and attractive. 

Stock material is used throughout 
to keep down the cost. 

Houses that can be built cheaply 
and quickly are in demand today. 
many of such houses do not present 
an attractive appearance after they 
are up and are therefore more or less 
diacult to sell. The example shown 
on pages 36 and 37 can be put up 
today in the vicinity of New York 
City for approximately $5,500. 

The basement floor is on concrete 
and provides for coal bin and warm- 
air furnace installation. All founda- 
tions are concrete. 

A 13x14 foot living room, 10x12 
foot dining room, and 9x11 foot 


35 


kitchen, insure fairly large and livable 
rooms on the first floor. Sink and 
kitchen cabinet are built-in. Refrig- 
erator is outside the kitchen on a 
landing leading to the cellar. <A 
utility closet is in the large front hall 
at the foot of the second floor stairs. 


The three bedrooms on the second 
floor are all provided with large 
closets, with a linen closet in the hall. 
These rooms are large, 11’x14’; 
11’x12’ and 9’x10’, respectively. Win- 
dows in adjacent walls give cross 
ventilation. The bath is 6’x9’. 

The construction is all frame and 
ample details are shown on page 37. 
The lattice work on the porch and 
over the side and rear entrances gives 
a final pleasing touch. 
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Orderly Storage Space Now Replacing Old-time Catch-alls—Improved Closet Design | 


The least one can do is to extend a. 


,~ HE house that would be a home 
must please the woman. The 
home that would please the 

‘woman must have plenty of closets. 


Many a poor house has been redeem- ° 


ed by its closets. Many a better 


house has been passed for the want 
of them. 


More Livable 


ing what one is doing. A number of 
small closets easily kept in order give 
better service than a large one that 
can be only partly used. Where elec- 
tricity is available, it is desirable to 
have a low candle power lamp ‘to 
automatically light as the closet door 
opens. 


A Very Complete Metal Cabinet for Kitchen Use—Note Broom Closet at Right 


It seems to be human nature to 
like system, but it also is true that 
most people regard as drudgery any 
systematic effort to keep order in the 
house. 

The fault may usually be traced 
to the closets. Either inadequate as 
to size or inaccessible as to location, 
an excellent opportunity is lost to 
provide the subtle little comforts that 
a woman cares about. 

It is the easiest thing in the world 
for a woman to find things to tuck 
away. Whether it be clothes, linens, 
china, papers, childhood relics or 
whatnot, there is always more than 
she can usually accommodate. 

All of this is opportunity for ‘the 
builder. If he study the different 
types of closets possible throughout 
‘the house, and provides them, he 
makes the house that much more liv- 
able and desirable. 

A closet should be no wider than 
its door. If it is, one has to feel 
around in the dark, and without see- 


Closets today are specialized. The 
conglomerate herding of things in one 
large closet has died out. We now 
know clothes closets, linen closets, 
shoe closets, kitchen closets of vari- 
ous types, bathroom closets, cellar, 
attic and storeroom closets, and others 
in large variety. Al lof these may 
be designed with special reference 
to their purpose, and each according- 
ly may be efficient. 

They should be so placed as not 
to break up large wall surfaces. Their 
woodwork should partake of the in- 
terior trim of the room, and they may 
well extend inside, the full height of 
the wall. 
for clothes, linen and pantry closets, 
the upper part of which may be used 
for storing things that are not in 
regular or constant demand. 

Clothes closets are no longer de- 
signed as mere spaces with a door in 
front, whose equipment was a lot of 
hooks poked into every available inch. 
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This is particularly true’ 


- Good Closets Make Small Houses 


pole horizontally near the top from 
one side to the other. 
commodate compactly more 
hangers and garments than the hooks. 
The pole, of course, should be smooth 


and grooveless, so that dust cannot | 


lodge on it. 


A highly desirable fixture is made 
that saves space, creates order and | 
It con- | 


reduces construction costs. 
sists of a rod running from the back 
to the front of the closet, attached 


to the underside of a closet shelf. | 
From this rod are suspended coat | 
The rod may | 


hangers and garments. 
be extended, thus bringing the gar- 
ments out into the room where it 


it easier to get at them. By the com- 
pactness of the arrangement, small | 
closets so equipped provide equal | 
capacity and more convenience than | 


larger ones not so supplied. 


It is always a source of convenience. 
to have full length mirrors on the 
doors of bedroom and bathroom clos- | 


ets. 


._ Small Cabinets Above Sink 4 
Are Convenient 7 


This will ac- | 
coat 


qd 


I 


in stock designs. 
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Dressing tables as illustrated come 
This one has a 


swinging mirror at either side, a large 


mirror in the back, three drawers and 
two cabinets, besides the hanging clos- 
et and tray case at each side. 

Tray cases are useful. A series 
of shallow drawers maks it possible 
to utilize practically all of the space. 
One can readily understand that in 
deep drawers, usually only the bot- 
tom of the drawers is used for the 
accommodation of belongings, while 
the upper part is wasted space. Shal- 
low tray cases, as these are called, 
permit not only of economy of space, 
but a better classification of belong- 
ings, and the improved order incident 
thereto. An ordinary closet door pro- 
tects them from dust and exposure, 
and adds to the harmony of the wood- 
work in the room. 


Shallow tray cases are also for 
linens. These cases may be built like 
drawers without the front end, so 
that towels, etc., can be taken out 
without pulling out the trays, if 


_ desired. 


A hat closet set aside for nothing 
but hats will meet the approval of 
every woman. It may reach from 
the floor to the ceiling and be divided 
into compartments of different sizes. 
By this arrangement the necessity of 
a hat box is made unnecessary. The 
lowest compartment, which would be 
the floor of the closet, might well 
be a shelf for shoes. A narrow strip 
of wood running across this shelf 
from one side of the closet to the 
other will prevent the shoes from be- 
ing pushed to the back of the closet 
and will keep them in an orderly row 

Particular opportunity is afforded 
the builder in the matter of kitchen 
closets. Every housekeeper today 
wants a well organized kitchen cabi- 
net. Many fine types of these are 
available in stock designs, with all 
the conveniences that economy of ef- 
fort can dictate. Many of their ad- 
vantageous features can be incorpor- 
ated in homes of the more modern 
type where owners do not care to in- 
vest in these standard pieces. 


For china, cups and bowls, the 
shelves should be shallow, as nesting 
these things is awkward and unsafe. 
As an ideal toward which to strive, 
the spacious white closet here present- 
ed is recommended for the larger 
house. It will be noted that this con- 
sists of a series of units, any number 
of which may be combined to serve 
the individual needs. The cleanliness 
and accessibility of contents are very 
inviting. 


A broom closet properly does not 
belong in the kitchen, although to con- 
centrate things in restricted wall space 
it is permissible to place it there. 
Broom closets should be large enough 
to accommodate the vacuum cleaner 
also. A small closet over the sink is 
useful for soaps, polishes, clean dish 
towels, etc. 

Much saving of space can be effect- 
ed by the use of the steel kitchen 
units illustrated. A study of the plans 
will indicate how nearly $800 may be 
saved on the cost of a five-room 
bungalow by the use of such a unit 
which comprises a small refrigerator, 
grocery closet, sink, dish closet and 
range. 

There is always room under the 
stairway for a closet of good size, 
and that space may be used for the 
many things that suggest themselves 
—hats and coats, the larger toys, 
temporary storage, etc. 

Many small houses are resorting 
to the use of what may be called a 
“utility room.’ This is a room pro- 
vided on all sides with alluring clos- 
ets that convert it to various pur- 


Another Kitchen with Wood 
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poses as required. The door-bed is 
indispensable here. The room may 
serve in the day-time as a dining 
room, leaving just a kitchen unit as 
above described for daily use, and the 
utility room for more formal occa- . 
sions. Other combinations will sug- 
gest themselves. - 

An interesting development of this 
is a device for bungalows and other 
small places which converts one room 
into four. .The equipment resembles 
a large cylinder seven feet in dia- 
meter, seven feet high, revolving 
around an axis upon a ball bearing 
floor ring. 

It is set in the wall and is divided 
into four segments, each of which 
contains the essential equipment for 
a room. ‘The typical arrangement 
includes kitchen with complete plumb- 
ing, sink, hot and cold water con- 
nections with air tight revolving 
joints designed to revolve with the 
device; icebox with drain to sink, 
space for dishes, small range, etc. 
A bedroom with standard recess bal- 
anced lift bed. Library with desk, 
book cabinet and storage compart- 


Closets Instead of Metal 
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ments. Other types providing two 
“bedrooms” instead of the “library” 
may be had. 


While such an installation rather 
corrupts the idea of what home should 
be, it will be readily seen that there 
are many situations where it would be 
very useful, and it certainly serves 
a purpose of economy, both of space 
and money and labor. 


What might be called a revolving 
dumbwaiter is also convenient in the 
small house, located between the 
kitchen and dining room. It is filled 
from the kitchen by an unpresentable — 
maid, turned half way around and ~ 
emptied by the housewife in the din- _ 
ing room. 4 

In houses where there are young — 
children, it is desirable to have their 
bedroom connect with the mother’s — 
through a small passageway which ~ 
might be utilized for an extra lava- 
tory, medicine closet, towel rack, etc. 
Medicine cabinets both for this loca- _ 
tion and in the bathroom are most 
sanitary and satisfactory if made of © 
steel, finished in white enamel both — 
inside and out. There should be either 
steel or glass shelves. A construction 
of this sort neither warps nor shrinks 
and may be readily cleaned. A plate 
glass mirror is desirable on the door. 
Cabinets like this may be had ready 


Bathrocm closets are never in excess of the needs. The arrangement of drawers and doors made in, several ee etther te ne 
here is good. cess in the wall or to hang outside. 


a a th oe Kameleon 


2 Dye 2 pas 


Queen Mary's | 
Bungalow 
at the Sea Shore 


near 


Sandringham, 


England 


Quaint, unusual, distinctive, 


as befits the summer seashore home of a queen. 
Note the entrance. 
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Unemployment Costs Building Trades 
Half Billion Annually 


Hoover's Committee Blames Inefficient Management 
and Wasteful Union Regulations for Present Conditions 


ALF a billion dollars a year in 
wages is being lost in the 
building industry through un- 

employment, it is asserted in a report 
made public by the Committee on 
Elimination of Weste in Industry of 
the American Engineering Council, 
appointed by Herbert Hoover. Lack 
of work is declared to be the out- 
standing fact in this industry, whose 
critical condition following the war 
is attributed primarily to high costs 
of construction. 

The chief sources of waste in the 
building industry are, according to the 
report, irregular employment, ineffi- 
cient management and wasteful labor 
regulations. 

Analyzing the causes of building 
waste, the report says irregular em- 
ployment is due to seasonal fluctua- 
tions, bad weather, strikes and lock- 
outs. 


Inefficient Management Blamed 


Inefficient management is blamed 
on failure to furnish continuity of 
employment ; failure to plan work in 
sufficient detail ; lack of proper sched- 
ules to allow proper coordination of 
scheduling, purchasing, delivery, with 
job requirements; lack of standards 
and adequate cost methods as a means 
of checking production; high labor 
turnover; failure to use proper 
amount or type of equipment; gen- 
eral failure to develop and use a 
greater amount of mechanical equip- 
ment; and waste of material through 
ment; and waste of material through 
careless handling and improper plant 
operations. 

Wasteful labor regulations, accord- 
ing to the report, consist of requiring 
skilled men to do work that could be 
performed by unskilled, restricting 
individual incentive through requiring 
uniform wages, limiting the number 
of apprentices, excessive reduction of 
working hours, restricting output by 
prohibiting the use of labor-saving 
devices, and jurisdictional regulations. 

Additional sources of waste are 
failure of architects to furnish check 
plans and specifications, duplication 


of labor in estimating and often in 
design, and accidents which are par- 
ticularly important in the building in- 
dustry because of the extra-hazardous 
nature of the work. 

“Contractors must prove to the 
public that they can carry on opera- 
tions during the winter period as 
economically and substantially as dur- 
ing other periods of the year. To do 
this, contractors, labor, transporta- 
tion, and material men in a. locality 
must all get together and, after joint 
study of the situation, agree to reduce 
profits and wages an amount that 
will offset the increased cost of car- 
rying on work in winter months. 

“The education of the public is 
vital to a sensible distribution of work 
throughout the year. This applies 
equally to industrial, public, and resi- 
dential construction and to household 
repairs and mainenance. Instead of 
crowding our main construction work 
into seven or eight months, all that 
can be deferred from the busy to 
the more idle season should be so 
scheduled. Owners making interior 
repairs and maintenance. Instead of 
encouraged to have this work done 
in the offpeak season. Old buildings 
to be demolished to make room for 
new ones, should be torn down in 
cold weather in advance of the new 
construction instead of waiting, as 
is often done, until the new build- 
ing ought to be under way. 

Strikes An Economic Waste 

“Real estate dealers lease apart- 
ments usually in October and do all 
redecorating work and repairing at 
this time. An architect in New York 


‘City has stated that some 25,000 


painters and paperhangers are needed 
during this brief period, while nor- 
mally only 5,000 men are required.” 

The strike is one of the great eco- 
nomic wastes to be found in the 
building industry, the report declares. 
“The waste to the men engaged, the 
contractor, and the public is hard 
to estimate. The major causes of 
strikes are occasioned by demands for 
increase in wages, recognition of the 
union, decrease in working hours, 
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and also by jurisdictional disputes. 

“Tncidental to these causes and oft- 
en aggravating them are the working 
conditions, while in almost every case 
the prime factor is the lack of un- 
derstanding and failure of the em- 
ployers and the workers to get to- 
gether. 

“Tf the greatest cause, the demand 
for an increase in wages, could be 
eliminated, strikes as a factor of 
waste would shrink into insignifi- 
cance. The remedy that suggests it- 
self is cooperation. Management and 
labor must forget the sore spots of 
past conflicts and through whole- 
hearted cooperation fix by proper 
studies a minimum wage to corres- 
pond with a standard amount of pro- 
duction, with additional compensa- 
tion for additional output. This 
would furnish an incentive to the men 
and would give recognition to deserv- 
ing mechanics. 


Unions Must Cooperate 


“Unions must cooperate to the ex- 
tent of eliminating the flat rate for 
all mechanics of a trade, and to the 
extent of modifying the restriction 
that forbids mechanics to accept piece 
work. With definite standards fixed 
and with the cooperation of both par- 
ties fair incentives can be introduced. 

“The most: encouraging sign in the 
elimination of the above causes is 
found in what is known as the ‘Phil- 
adelphia Plan’ put forth by the labor 
element of that city. 

“This plan contemplates the organ- 
ization into a single body through 
associations, groups or committees, of 
each employing branch of the building 
industry in number at least equal to 
the nineteen represented in the Coun- 
cil of the Associated Building Trades. 
A heading up committee, composed 
of an equal number of representatives 
from the groups of employer and em- 
ployed would constitute the tribunal 
or council of the building industry in 
Philadelphia. The plan purposes the 
establishment of a central bureau 
through which voluntarily all con- 
struction programs in the territory 
should be cleared, including national, 


state, municipal, and private work.” 

General failure of the building in- 
dustry as a whole to develop.and use 
a greater amount of mechanical equip- 
ment is an established fact, the re- 
port says. Greater strides have been 
made in almost every other industry 
in the application of mechanical 
means, it is said. Union objections 
to labor-saving devices is wrong in 
princple, it is declared, and will be 
relegated to the past like the restric- 
tion of output. 

“With thorough cooperation of 
- unions with employers and the de- 
velopment of the old guild spirit, 
which tends to give a man pride in 
the quantity and quality of his work, 
there is the possibility of increasing 
production and, by these means, of 
maintaining high wages yet with a 
resultant lowering of costs,” says the 
report. “Lower labor costs mean 
more building and more continuous 
employment for the worker. 

“Many union rules are absolutely 
wrong and uneconomical. Many 
unions have exceeded the limits of 
fairness, and partly because of the 
leaders’ lack of appreciation of the 
fundamental need for high produc- 
tion, have formulated by-laws, and, 
in individual cases, have formulated 
demands that have been a tremen- 
dous factor, directly or indirectly, in 
the restriction of output. This has 
resulted in increase in cost and re- 
duction in the demand for building. 
It represents, in fact, one of the great 
sources of waste in the building in- 
dustry. This policy has reacted, re- 
sulting in widespread opposition to 
unions. In fact, some of the most 
successful building contractors employ 
non-union labor because of their op- 
position to unjust union rules and re- 
quirements. 


Collusion Between Unions and 
Employers 

“It must be recognized that the 
unions are by no means alone in their 
restriction of output. The contrac- 
tors and builders and supply dealers 
affect the situation to as great a de- 
gree indirectly by maintenance of high 
prices, collusion in bidding, and un- 
fair practices. Collusion between 
unions and employers also has some- 
times raised prices unduly.” 

Despite the restrictive action of 
many of the union regulations, says 
the report, there is growing evidence 
of willingness to cooperate. Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco are cited 
as cities in which cooperation is evi- 
denced. In Cleveland cooperation in 


tile setting, it is said, was hindered 
by employers. Cooperation in the 
needle trade of Montreal is pointed 
to as an example for the building 
industry. 

Enormous losses are _ suffered 
through accidents, the $30,000,000 
paid yearly to insurance companies 
for compensation and liability insur- 
ance by no means representing the 
total lost, according to the report, 
which adds: 

“Tn the opinion of one of the best 
authorities in the country the actual 
cost of insurance represents not more 
than 25 per cent. of the total economic 
loss, which brings the total cost due 
to accidents in the vicinity of $120,- 
000,000 per year, a staggering total.” 


Lost Time Accidents 


In Massachusetts during one year 
accidents caused a loss of time of 
485,486 days. In New York State, 
where four times as many workers 
are employed in the factories as are 
employed in building and construction 
work, there were more fatalities due 
to accidents in building than in fac- 
tories during a four year period. 

Accidents, it is stated, are largely 
caused by carelessness of the work- 
men, or lack of ordinary safeguards. 
Conditions which would not be toler- 
ated in a factory for 24 hours are 
found on every job, it is asserted. 

Great savings are possible, says the 
report. “An official of a large insur- 
ance company believes that by proper 
safety measures the waste due to 
accidents can be reduced 75 per cent. 
to 80 per cent. in from two to five 
years of honest effort, and that con- 
struction labor cost can be cut three 
per cent. by these measures. An- 
other official estimates, from actual 
accomplishment in safety measures, 
that a total of more than 12,000,000 
days a year could be saved the 
industry by the application of safety 
methods.” 

Architects, the report says, fre- 
quently cause expensive delays and 


occasionally complete shutdowns by . 


failure to deliver detail plans at the 
proper time. The waste of time and 
energy and money through duplica- 
tion of estimates and of designs, it is 
declared, runs into the millions every 
year. An equal, if not greater source 


of waste is said to be the duplication | 


in figuring quantity by all bidders. 
The report, which says that both 
government and state records were 
found sadly at fault in quantity, kind, 
and accuracy of data, concludes: 
“The most encouraging feature in 
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the building industry today is the 
action of a few of the builders and 
a few groups of building trade work- 
men in making intensive studies of 
the causes and remedies for irregular 
employment and haphazard conditions 
of work. Along with that is the 
growing appreciation on the part of 
both labor and management that to 
build more buildings and maintain 
high wages it is necessary to attain 
greater productive capacity per man. 

“They see as proof of these facts 
that the 1921 depression was caused 
and extended by too high costs of 
all products, and that business, either 
in manufacturing or in building in- 
dustries, is improving only as the 
costs of material and the cost of 
labor are reducing. All are recogniz- 
ing, in fact, that no progress can be 
made without greater and greater at- 
tention to the elimination of waste. 


Cleaning Down Stone 
Buildings 
WRITER in a _ contemporary 
gives suggestions for the clean- 
ing down of buildings in portland 
stone, gained from actual experience 
over a wide area. 

He states: “In the first place, well 
scrape and dandy-brush down the 
whole of the work to remove all loose 
particles of dust, soot, etc., that may 
be adhering to it. Wash off as much 
as possible of the dirt and stain with 
‘strong stuff,’ that is, water. contain- 
ing soda in solution, and rinse down 
with clean water. Then obtain some 
‘Hollington’ stone and break it into 
convenient sizes for use to suit the 
work, the smaller pieces of suitable 
shapes being required for the moulded 
work, if any. 

“The rubbing down consists of rub- 
bing well the portland stone with a 
piece of Hollington and water, which 
cuts into the face of the portland 
just sufficiently to remove the dirty 
stains and smoke grime. No sand 
in the rubbing down process is re- 
quired. After sufficient rubbing the 
work may be sponged off, when the 
portland stone will present quite a 
new appearance.” 


Lumber Sizes for Forms 


OLLOWING sizes areshsed toes 


concrete forms: 
l-in. stock, dressed to 13/16 in. for 
floor. 
1 5/16-in. dressed planks for 
columns and walls and beam bottoms. 
134-in. planks for beam bottoms. 
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How and When to Use Stone for 
Foundation Work 


N SOME cases the most economi- 

I cal foundation for a building will 
be stone, for where they are 
plenty and close to the work so that 
the cost of hauling is not great they 
are actually and comparatively cheap. 
The labor on a stone wall may be 
more expensive than that for a wall 
of concrete for the same use, but this 
may be offset by the cost of cement, 
sand and forms. There has always 
been considerable stone used and will 
always be so long as we shall build. 
The simplest foundation is piers 
or butments placed on top of the 
ground at distances of a few feet, 
but even in this there is a chance for 
good or poor work. When one stone 
is put on another, the lower one 
should have the flat surface on top, 
but it is often placed the other way. 
These butments are sometimes al- 
lowed to extend out beyond the sill 
which they support. This should not 
be for it will let water run in under 


Good and Poor Stonework. 


the sill and cause decay. The top 
stones should not project, though the 
under ones may do so to give more 
bearing. 

The simplest wall is called a single 
wall and is merely one row of stones 
in width, though it may have several 
courses. Such a wall is not suitable 
for cellars, though it is all right for 
barns or porches where there is to 
be a concrete floor. Stones of almost 
any size and shape are used so that 
they make a wall fairly even on the 
outside. 

Simple as this wall is one can use 
some judgment in making it, for the 
vertical joints should not come over 


By JOHN UPTON 


each other, and all stones are so placed 
as to lie on their natural beds. These 
rules apply to all classes of walls. 
Another point is that the corners must 
be bound together, by laying one 
stone each way, not one above the 
other. The best of stone may be so 
used as to make a poor wall or even 
poor stone may be built into a fairly 
good wall. 

Then again a wall may have a good 
face and look all right from the side 
and yet not be well built. Ina double 
wall, that is one faced up straight 
on both sides, there may be but few 
if any stones reaching past the center 
and these may not bind the two sides 
tobether. Walls have split through 
the center lengthwise because of this 
defect, being in fact two single walls 
rather than a double. 


Stonework Below Grade 


For a house cellar the part below 
the grade line may be of rough stone 
laid up in random courses and some 


large stones may be allowed to go 


clear across the wall to bind it. These 
are called headers or through stones. 

Above the grade line the stones are 
often a better grade and are squared 
and dressed more or less, unless they 
are cobbles. 

If the upper wall is to be coursed it 
will be necessary to stop the lower 
one and level it at some point so as 
to allow for a certain number of 
courses, depending on their thickness. 

In leaving openings for windows, 
avoid joints in the wall just under the 
corners of the frames. In this upper 
part there should be no stones reach- 
ing entirely through the wall. They 
may go almost through and have a 
small stone put in to fill out, and 
many should go past the center and 
lap onto some from the other side, 
but frost will come in through those 
which reach all the way through, so 
avoid them. 

A sort of wall which will work well 
with almost any stone is built by set- 
ting up forms at the bottom for the 
inside, and using small stone and con- 
crete here and the larger stone on the 
inside till the surface of the ground 
is reached. Then the forms are set 
up on the outside and the larger stone 
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used on the inside face. This gives 
a smooth wall for the most of the 
inside and a good surface above 
ground, which may readily be finished 
to the desired level and line for the 
sills. 

If desired the outside may be ve- 
neered with cobbles. They should 
have some sand around them next the 
forms to keep the mortar back from 
the face, and may have some bent 
wire tires to bind them to the main 
wall. : 

Where the inside is rough it may 
have a good coat of plaster in being 
pointed up. 


we.c—r©oor jo.nts. Kigut—Good joints. 


For mortar one may use all cement 
without lime, but a lime mortar with 
some cement mortar added makes the 
most satisfactory kind to use, as it 
is strong but does not set too quickly. 
While one should use as much as 
needed it should not be used to ex- 
cess or so as to form large joints, for 
the stone is stronger than the mortar. 


HEN you make a good showing 
\ on a job, Mr. Builder, whether 
it be large or small, whether it be 
handling men, material or equipment, 
whether it be planning, estimating or 
developing—talk about it. It gives 
you prestige and it helps your fellow 
builder, who in turn may be able to 
help you. 

BuitpincG AGE is a library of in- 
formation on up-to-date practical 
building methods. You get good 
ideas from the other fellows’ stories 
about their work. Give them yours 
and we will go a long way toward 
plugging up the half ‘billion dollar 
loss in the building industry. 


HE decision of the 


: Eee New Jersey Court 
Fasterite | of Chancery in the case 
Monopoly of Lehigh Structural 
of Labor Steel Co. vs. Atlantic 


Smelting & Refining 
Works, 111 Atlantic Reporter, 376, is apt 
to remain one of the most important ju- 
dicial precedents in the United States on 
the subject of closed-shop agreements be- 
tween employers and employees. 


The court annulled an agreement which 
purported to bind the members of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association 
of the City of New York to employ only 
union men in their various building enter- 
prises. Hence it was decided that a strike 
ordered as a means of enforcing this in- 
valid agreement was illegal. 


The opinion expresses the attitude of 
the courts of the country toward agree- 


ments which tend to exclude non-union 
labor from the field of employment, 
" saying: 


“The principle of the closed shop, i. ¢., 
the monopolization of the labor market, 
has found no judicial sponsor. In what- 
ever form organized labor has asserted it, 
whether to the injury of employer, or to 
labor, or to labor unions outside of the 
fold, the judiciary of the country has re- 
sponded, uniformly, that it is inimical to 
the freedom of individual pursuit guaran- 
teed by the fundamental law of the land, 
and contravenes public policy. On the 
other hand, public policy favors free com- 
petition, and the courts have been keen to 
recognize the right of organized labor to 
compete for work and wage and economic 
and social betterment, and to use its 
weapon, the strike, to realize its lawful 
aspirations, but none has gone to the length 
of sanctioning a strike for a closed shop, 
which has for its object the exclusion from 
work of workmen who are not members 
of the organization. There is a wealth of 
literature and authority upon the subject 
in England and in this country.” 


HE decision’ of 


pete: . the New York Su- 
tothe ie preme Court, Appellate 
Extension of Division, in the case of 
Party Walls — Herrman vs. Hartwood 


Holding Co., 183 New 
York Supplement, 402, is instructive on the 
subject of an adjoining property owner’s 


LL readers are invited to ask 
yan any questions that will help 

them solve any legal difficulty 
that they may be in. Our legal 
adviser will answer direct by mail 
and give his opinion as to the correct 
procedure. Questions and answers 
of general interest to the trade will 
be published in these columns. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the cor- 
respondent so that he may be 
answered direct or that he may be 
requested for further information 
if necessary to the intelligent an- 
swering of his question. No names 
will be published, only initials or a 
nome de plume. Remember that 
this service is free to subscribers. 
Address Legal Department, Build- 
ing Age, 920 Broadway, New York 
City. 


right to carry a party wall higher without 
the consent of his neighbor. 

Plaintiff owns a four-story house on 
West Seventy-first street in New York 
City. Defendant owns an adjoining lot, 
and a party wall exists on the line. De- 
fendant constructed a 14-story apartment 
hotel of steel and concrete. The founda- 
tion of the hotel is deep and supports the 
party wall, A wall of the hotel abuts 
upon the party wall, except where a court 


intervenes and where the hotel wall partly - 


rests on the party wall for about one-half 
story. From that point upward the hotel 
wall is supported by steel construction. 

Claiming that his rights in the wall had 
been invaded, plaintiff sued for an injune- 
tion requiring restoration of the wall and 
for damages. Damages were awarded by 
the trial court, but plaintiff appealed on 
the ground of their insufficiency. Ordering 
a new trial, the Appellate Division says, 
among other things: 

“Tt is now well settled in this jurisdic- 
tion that either owner of a party wall 
may, without the consent of the other, and 
at his own expense, carry the party wall 
higher, provided the existing party wall be 
not impaired thereby, and such addition 
thereto be so made and constructed that 
it may be used as a party wall by both 
owners. The answer to defen- 
dant’s contention in this regard is that it 
has not carried up the party wall. What 
it has constructed, resting on the party 
wall, is part of a much thicker wall of its 
hotel, resting on independent foundations 
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and exclusively its own. To be sure, the 
defendant’s building, standing on the wall 
as thus carried up by it, has some resem- 


blance to a party wall; but it is manifest 


that it would not stand independently, if 
plaintiff should remove the party wall now 
apparently abandoned as such by defen- 
dant, or remain of use or value to the 
plaintiff as a party wall should the de- 
fendant’s building be removed or de- 
stroyed. Such use of the party wall for a 
new and entirely different building was 
unauthorized,” 

Referring to the fact that defendant 
had torn away parts of the party wall and 
inserted concrete piers and columns, and 
that the space around the piers and col- 
umns, and from which parts of the party 
wall had been removed, was not bonded 
into concrete piers, but was filled with 
rough stone and cement, the court adds: 

“The piers and columns as thus con 
structed, in so far as they are in the party 
wall, cannot be said to form part of a 
party wall, for they are independent struc- 
tures, erected solely for the use and bene- 
fit of the defendant, and are of no use or 
benefit to the plaintiff, and it is evident 
that, if defendant’s building should be re- 
moved or wholly destroyed, a complete 
party wall would not remain for the pro- 
tection of the plaintiff's building and for 
his enjoyment thereof. The acts of the 
defendant cannot be justified on the theory 
that the party wall had become dilapidated, 
and that it merely repaired and rebuilt it, 
and therefore, to the extent that the piers 
or columns are built over the plaintiff's 
line, this constitutes an invasion and per- 
manent appropriation of his property, and 
to the extent that the party wall has been 
destroyed and weakened thereby it con- 
stitutes an invasion of his rights as a co- 
owner of the party wall.” 

It appears that defendant caused other 
parts of the party wall to be removed, re- 
ducing the thickness to four inches in 
places, and inserting water pipts used in 
flushing toilets. On this phase of the case 
the court remarks: 

“Owing to the thinness of the party wall 
thus remaining, whenever one of such 
toilets in the hotel is used, the flushometer 
is plainly audible in plaintiff’s sitting 
room, and throughout his house, and con- 
stitutes as to him a nuisance. This, too, 
is an unauthorized use of the party wall, 
and manifestly the party wall as such has 
been seriously impaired thereby. It has 
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‘been held that a co-owner of a party wali 
js not entitled to maintain therein windows 
which were originally constructed therein. 
. . .« If the use of a party wall for ob- 
taining light, which in no manner injures 
the co-owner, is not a proper use, surely 
such ripping into a party wall and placing 
therein water pipes, which thus constitute 
an annoyance to the co-owner, is not a 
proper use of such a wall.” 

The plaintiff established prima-facte a 
right to an injunction requiring defendant 
to restore the wall, it is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, on final hearing, to allow 
an award of damages in lieu of such in- 
junction, particularly on it appearing that 
defendant acted in good faith and under 
advice of counsel, and that the cost of 
restoring the wall would be disproportion- 
ate to plaintiff’s damage. 


T is sometimes er- 


The 

isi roneously supposed 
“copay nf that an owner’s em- 
the Owner’s ployment of an archi- 
Agent tect to supervise the 


construction of a build- 
ing by a contractor constitutes the archi- 
tect the owner’s agent generally in matters 
pertaining to the erection of the structure. 
The architect’s agency extends no far- 
ther than is necssary to carry out his em- 
ployment, excepting as broader authority 
_may be expressly conferred on his. 
It took a decision of the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court to convince a materialman 
that an architect had no implied power to 
‘bind the owner for the price of materials. 
The fact that the architect had been en- 
trusted with funds to be paid to material- 
men on the contractor’s order and de- 
ducted from the amount to become due 
the contract was held to create no impli- 
cation of authority to bind the owner 
personally for materials. 
And in a Georgia case it was decided 
that an owner was not liable for injury to 
visitors in a building in course of con- 


struction on a theory that the architect 


was impliedly empowered to invite visitors 


_to come upon the premises. 


“He has authority,” says a standard 
legal authority concerning the agency of 
architects, “to proceed in the usual way, 
and the employer may constitute him his 
agent generally for all purposes connected 
with the erection of the building; but 
apart from an agreement to that effect an 
architect is not the general agent of the 
owner, and has no authority to bind the 
owner by contracts for any work done 
upon or materials furnished for the struc- 
ture concerning which he is employed.” 


5 Corpus Juris, 256. 


INNESOTA, like 


eeitty of several other 
Bend ie he states, has a statute to 
weg Co arr, the effect that if an 
for by Owner owner of land knows 


‘that improvements are 


being made on his real estate without au- 
_ thority from him, he may avoid mechanics’ 


' 


liens attaching to the property by notify- 


ing those furnishing labor or materials, in 
writing or by posting, that the improve- 
ment is not being made at his instance. 

Applying this statute in the case of 
Berglund & Peterson vs. Wright, 182 
Northwestern Reporter, 624, the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court holds that the interest 
of a part owner may be subjected to a lien 
for the entire’ cost of improvement made 
with his knowledge and without his giving 
such notice, The salient parts of the 
court’s opinion are as follows: 


“Tt is well settled that improvements 
made by one person on the land of an- 
other cannot be charged as a lien against 
the land unless the improvements were 
made at the instance or with the consent 
of the landowner. But it is also 
well settled that the legislature may pro- 
vide by statute that improvemnts made 
with the knowledge of the landowner shall 
be deemed to have been made at his in- 
stance unless he disclaims responsibility 
therefor in the manner and within the 
time prescribed by the statute. 


“Defendant knew the improvements in 
question were being made and did not 
give or post the notice provided for by 
the statute. He concedes that under these 
circumstances the statute creates a lien 
against his undivided two-fifths interest in 
the property, but contends that the statute 
cannot create a lien against this interest 
for the entire cost of the improvements, 
but only for the two-ninths part thereof 
that inured to this interest. 


“The purpose of the statute is to protect 
laborers and materialmen by giving them 
a lien on the property for the value of the 
work and material they contribute toward 
its improvement. To remove grounds for 
controversy and to make the protection 
intended more certain and effective, the 
statute imposes on every person having an 
interest in the property and who knows 
that improvements are being made thereon 
which he has not authorized the duty to 
warn the laborers and materialmen con- 
cerned that the improvements are not be- 
ing made at his instance, and provides 
that if he fails to give such warning 
[within five days] he ‘shall be deemed to 
have authorized such improvement’ to the 
extent of subjecting his interest to a lien 
therefor. 

“That the legislature may impose such 
a duty on the owners of the property for 
the protection of those who furnish labor 
or materials for. its improvements, and 
may make the failure of an owner to give 
or post the prescribed notice equivalent to 
an express acknowledgement that the im- 
provement is being made at his instance. 
is no longer an open question. . . . 

“By virtue of the statute, defendant 
stands in the same position as if he had 
expressly authorized the improvements in 
controversy. This brings him within the 
rule which subjects the interest of a part 
owner to a lien for the cost of improve- 
ments made to the common property at 
his instance. The lien in question finds its 
support in the duty which, under the 
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statute, defendant owed to the laborers 
and materialmen. Having failed to per- 
form that duty, his interest in the prop- 
erty could be lawfully charged with a lien 
for the amounts due these laborers and 
materialmen.” 


[ they have not been 
Can an Architect printed, can you give 


Recover for me any legal decisions 


Spdera ties i: bearing on the rights of 
Plans? an architect in a case 


where his plans have 
been used without his knowledge and con- 
sent for a building other than the one for 
which the plans were drawn? In other 
words, where the plans were stolen and 
used. W. W. S., Colorado. 

As late as November 7, 1919, the 
Minnesota Supreme Court handed down 
a decision, showing that where an archi- 
tect has retained ownership of drawings 
and specifications he is entitled to recover 
the value of their use, even as against an 
owner who paid for their preparation for 
another building. 

In the Minnesota case—McCoy vs. 
Grant, 174 Northwestern Reporter, 728— 
it appeared’ that defendant employed 
plaintiff, a Minneapolis architect, in 1915 to 
prepare plans and specifications for a house 
and to supervise its construction. Plain- 
tiff was paid $700 for these services. 
Afterwards defendant sold the house and 
engaged plaintiff to prepare the preliminary 
plans for another house. These were re- 
jected as being unsatisfactory, and de- 
fendant determined to use the same plans 
as were used on the other house, Neither 
had the original blueprints, but plaintiff, 
the architect, had the original tracings 
from which the blueprints had been made. 
Defendant procured these tracings from 
plaintiff and had new blueprints made, 
which he used in constructing the second 
house. 

Replying to plaintiff's suit to recover 
the value of the use of the plans and 
specifications on the second building, de- 
fendant insisted that, having paid plaintitf 
for his services in devising the plans and 
specifications for the former house, they 
had become his property, and he had the 
absolute right to make any use of them he 
saw fit without compensating plaintitf 
therefor. 

The trial judge held that plaintiff was 
entitled to recover $300 for use of the 
drawings, etc., on the second house. Af- 
firming this award, the Supreme Court 
said: : 

“Copies of the plans and specifications 
had been filed with the building inspector 
as required by the building regulations of 
the city in order to obtain a permit for 
the construction of the first house. De- 
fendant contends that they thereby he- 
came public ,records and that in conse- 
quence thereof plaintiff lost all property 
rights in them. It is not necessary to de- 
termine the effect of such filing for plain- 
tiff and defendant could contract that as 
between themselves plaintiff should remain 
the owner of the plans and specifications. 


How Small Builders Can Use Motor 
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Trucks and Save Money 


Scheme of Co-operative Operation of Trucks That Is Worth Considering 


NE of the most pressing prob- 
() lems to the small builder of the 

present day is, without doubt, 
the cost of moving materials. With 
wages so high, taxation heavy, fuel or 
horse fodder costly, and repair: to 
either carts or motors dear, transport 
of goods locally has become an im- 
portant item of cost. Long distance 
journeys involving rail or steamship 
freight mean further increases under 
this heading. This, however, is a 
charge that has to be borne on goods 
coming any distance. 

For the short journey, as from the 
local railway station or brickyard, 
every effort is now necessary to re- 
duce transport costs to a minimum. 
Before the war such material as cin- 
der or ash could be had for nothing 
at many works, and the cost of ob- 
taining a few loads was a mere trifle 
of cartage cost. To-day, cinders cost 
just what owners like to ask for it, 
and, as there is none to be got in 
some districts, the tendency is to ask 
more for it each time, while the cost 
of bringing it to the building in course 
of erection makes quite a dear job 
of it. 

The small builder can help himself, 
however, by paying the strictest at- 
tention to economy in all such mat- 
ters. For instance, in days gone by 
it would not have mattered so much 
if half a day had been spent in a 
slack time to take half a load some- 
where. ‘Things are different to-day. 
Now, it would be better to put the 
horse in the stable and the man te 
assisting one of the mechanics on the 
building. The horse is doing no 
harm, the cart is not wearing out or 
running risks, and the man is earn. 
ing his money. 

There may be mitigating conditions 
demanding the delivery of half a load 


The McConaghy Transfer Co., Seattle, Wash., Hauling Building Material in 1895 


The Possibilities of Handling Full Loads with Speed Is Shown Here 


at times, such as having men waiting 
for tools or materials—a _ sufficient 
reason—but the wise builder will do 
his utmost in these days to see such 
conditions do not arise more often 
than can be avoided. In these times 
it has become necessary to prevent 
either men waiting for goods or work- 
ing on half-loads. 


To the small builder it is more than 
ever necessary to become expert in 
planning work. Certainly horse and 
wagon equipment ought to be earning 
money all day, every day; but half- 
loads do not earn money; they waste 
share J 

The same holds good of the motor 
truck, only in a more limited degree. 
The ideal is to run both motor-truck 
or horse and truck at full load all 
day; but in only a few cases can it 
be done. Too many trucks are run- 
ning about empty for too much of 
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their time, and that is the way money 
goes on a job. With either class of — 
truck it is necessary to avoid “the 
coming back empty ” cause of waste. 
It is sometimes better to wait until 
sending one load and bringing back 

another can be arranged, than to make 

two trips, the whole time of one of — 
them being waste. . 


Sometimes a small builder can let 
his horse and cart out when not using 
it himself. Where the builder him- 
self has to hire, the need for such — 
strict economy will be imperative. At 
times it may be quite easy for a build- 
er owning his own trucks to do a little 
cartage for others in the neighbor-— 


hood. : 


In small country towns there may 
be further help in the reducing of 4 
trucking costs by the adoption of an 

i 


little co-operation. Where it would 
pay no single builder to run a motor- 
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The McConaghy Transfer Co., Seattle Wash., Using 34,-Ton Federal Truck with Trailer Today 


truck, it may pay half-a-dozen acting 
collectiv ely to do so. Between them 
they could buy such a vehicle and run 
it at a profit to themselves under cer- 
tain rules and regulations faithfully 
observed. In nearly any case it would 
prove more profitable than being at 
the mercy of some local truckman. 

Probably the best way to work such 
a scheme would be to subscribe the 
requisite capital in shares proportion- 
al to one’s ability to subscribe. This 
sum would be expected to pay a divi- 
dend, if possible. Each subscriber 
would have equal claim to the service 
of the truck, which would be debited 
to him at so much a day or hour. He 
would pay this, and take his share 
of the profit at the end of the half- 
year. 

In some districts the truck could 
also do jobbing work for other busi- 
ness houses and, if well managed, 
without too many empty journeys, it 


may prove a profitable speculation. 
For long trips, such as moving a load 
of timber from a district, say, twenty 
or thirty miles away, it may save 
much in freight, to say nothing of 
delays avoided. ; 

This is the way the small builders 
of a town or district may help their 
own business, do their neighbors a 
good turn, and make a little them- 
selves on the doing of it. This may 
be a better way than keeping several 
large horsed trucks, between, say, six 
or seven of them. The motor-truck 
means speed, and that means lessened 
costs in building. With so much up 
against him it is necessary for the 
small builder to lose no chance of re- 
ducing costs if only to stimulate trade, 
for although there is plenty to do, 
people are hanging back as much as 
possible on account of the expense of 
building. 


BUILD WITH  AVEY 


,_CHAS.D-HEAV 


Builders Have Learned the Value of a Motor Truck as An Advertising Medium Also 
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Unique Offices Advertise 
Business 


(Continued from page 31) 

Simulating a tiny bungalow, of 
English influence architecturally, the 
office of John H. Lindsey typifies an 
ordinary residence in front entrance 
porch, doorway, design of windows, 
and in other respects. Ordinary sid- 
ing is used for the outside walls, 
which are painted a very pale blue, 
while darker blue and yellow are used 
as the trimming colors. The steeply 
pitched roof is shingled, the shingles 
of which are in greens, reds and 
buffs. 

The little branch office of Edwards 
& Wildey, real estate dealers and 
home builders, is one of a number 
of branches of this type, scattered 
through different sections of Los 
Angeles. The walls are of deep- 
cream cement-stucco, with black and 
orange trimming, and the roof is of 
wood shingles in variegated colors 

The branch office of the C. C. Al- 
bright Company, real estate dealers, 
presents a novel appearance. The 
very steeply pitched roof is of wood 
shingles, painted a slate color, and 
the outside walls are of wide weather- 
boarding, painted tan, while the trim- 
ming is done in green. The build- 
ing is patterned after a small resi- 
dence, but quite dwarfed in dimen- 
sions. 

It is to be noted that in every in- 
stance a home is suggested to the 
passer-by, and that, of course, is the 
thing for which the particular busi- 
ness stands. 

Each type illustrated here was 
expressly designed and built for the 
particular business for which it is 
used. They help to advertise the 
business conducted in them. 


N ORDER to show how to make 

some practical short cuts in esti- 

mating that can be depended upon 
as being reliable we will present the 
plan of a five room bungalow and 
follow it up with the estimate; show- 
ing how the estimator may make the 
combinations to fit the job he is figur- 
ing. 

There is no way by which one can 
lump an entire job off with any as- 
surance of accuracy; for it is utterly 
impossible to average up plumbing, 
heating, electric wiring, mason work, 
plastering and painting with the lum- 
ber, millwork and carpenter labor. 
But these items can be singled out 
and classified in a way so that some 
of them can be combined in a way 
that will make it practically safe to 
estimate them in a lump without going 
into all the details of the estimate. 

In order to make our plan of esti- 
mating clear and plain we must have 
a material and labor price list upon 
which to base the estimate. In the 
estimate which follows the labor :s 
figured at $1.00 per hour and the ma- 
terial at the following prices : 

Framing lumber per M...... $ 50.00 

Sheathing and shiplap....... 

Western white pine finish... 


Ceiline clears sn. eee 58.00 
Siding, %x4-inch cedar...... 


3-inch edge grain Y. P. fig... 

3-inch flat grain Y. Pofig2.c, 70.00 

4-inch edge grain fir fig..... 90.00 

74x2% face clear P. R. O..... 150.00 

Yellow pine fimishs. .s: sneee: 100.00 

Shingles, 5 to 2 clear cedar... 7.00 
per M. 


We are now ready to make the est1- 
mate and will begin with excavating 
and mason work. 

Excavating, 226 cubic yards, 


TSC NOs Cs See $169.50 
Concrete footings, 150 cubic 


Feet RANGA Se eae 60.00 
Hollow tile building blocks, 

2,218 5x8x12 laid in wall per 

00, SLIT. ee eee 243.98 
Porch foundation, 140 5x8x12 

DIGCKS SL he elae hee ae 15.40 
Chimney, 8x12, 33 lineal feet, 

STU eee esa we atte hae 49.50 


Stone caps, 2 5”x24"x24”, gf 1250 ae si00 

Stone caps, 2 5”x30"x30", S 

Coping, 2 pieces S"x14"x4- ou 
$2.50 


eA SM 9 sre Me ees de os 5.00 
Coping, 2 pieces grass 0”, 

ey hey TA Tee eo a 6.00 
Coping, 2 pieces 5”x14”x5/-8”, 

SSA ee tee ee ne one 6.80 


House Construction 


By I. P. HICKS 


Steps,ro weeis x0'-0", $5.12 ote 
Steps lig x19" x14’-2" 5. 7.00 


Citainevare ape 5... 12 a nach 2.00 
Total, excavating, foundation 
agndmclaimatiens. « «. «/) on seis $587.18 


DINING RA 
ve Oe 


[SLOTxT eZ, 0" 


LIVING <1 BEDROOM 
i 


/3'0X/4' o" IV EX 190" 
\ 


PORCH 
‘ /? 
OX2é'0" 


Plan of Hypothetical 
House 


FIGURING THE Front PorcH. 


2 squares 2x8 porch floor 
framing with 7x34 face 
clear fir porch floor, $24.. 

2 squares 2x4 porch ceiling 
framing with 5¢x3%4 face 
clear fir ceiling, $13........ 

No. 4 squares of 2x4 roof 
framing with sheathing and 
Shingiimeme ply. ; Sve 2 le ee 

3 squares of porch rail and 
colummamraming; $52.4. .00.. 

54 lineal feet porch cornice, 
Scere .o.|. seedewibdades 45.50 

30 yards of stucco plaster on 
porch, 42.00 

Total cost of porch above 
foundationmere.. ee... ee $238.20 


.$ 48.00 


26.00 


61.70 
15.00 


4g 
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Short Cuts in Estimating Costs 


Practical Builder’s Suggestions Simplify Work of Figuring Cost of Small 


The actual floor space of this porch 
is 208 square feet. Dividing the cost 
above the foundation, $238.20 by the 


floor space 208 square feet, we obtain - 


approximately $1.141%% per square 
foot of floor space for the cost of this 
porch above the foundation. This in- 
cludes all but the gutter, painting and 
the foundation work. It is best to 
figure the last three items separately 
and add the cost to the above because 
some are put up with gutters and 
some without; if stuccoed there is 
much less painting and if only piers 
are built for a foundation there is 
much less of the mason work. 

By keeping a record of the cost of 
porch work on different kinds of 
porches the contractor should soon 
be able to accurately figure the cost of 
porch work by the square foot of 
floor space, which is the only practi- 
cal way to make a short cut in esti- 
mating. 

We will now estimate the building 
above the foundation: 


12 squares 2x10 floor framing 


with 1x8 shiplap rough 

floor and plain red oak fin- 

ish floor, $48) jocen eee $570.00 
12 squares 2x6 ceiling fram- 

ing, $6.80. ...c 22 81.60 
7 squares 1x8 shiplap attic 

floor, $8... 24.) Aven eee 


22 squares main outside wall, 
2x4 framing and 1x8 sheath- 
ing, $13: i... Sie eee 280.00 

244 yards stucco plastering, 
$1.40 34 

21 squares main roof, 2x6 
framing, 1x8 sheathing and 
5 Be 2 clear cedar shingles, 

180 lineal feet main cornice, 
75C rick lores viele 0s 00a ee 135.00 

12 a squares 2x4 partitions, 


Aer tT 86.33 
1-3 square 2x6 partition, $9... 3.00 
4 cellar steps to grade land- 

ing, $2.04. en ce 8.00 
Landing 2.3 .nce te eee 4.00 
8 steps, grade landing to cel- 

lar, $1257. eee 10.00 
15 steps to attic stair, $2..... - 30.00 
4 single windows finished in 

oak, $18. i430 ee ee 72.00 
1 twin window finished in oak 36.00 
1 front door finished in oak.. 47.00 


5 inside doors finished in oak, 
$26 | os. oho bean eee 130.00 
1 colonnade opening in oak.. 
3 single windows finished in 
vellow pine, $145e7cer tees 
1 twin window finished in 
yellow® pinen:d:.sy ee aeree a 
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1 single attic window......... 10.00 
1 twin attic window.......... 20.00 
1 outside grade door, yellow 

oS her oh ee 25.00 
6 inside doors, yellow pine 

OD Sag Le 108.00 
Refrigerator work..... ree ees 20.00 
Oak base, 88 feet, 25c........ 22.00 
Yellow pine base, 270 feet, 

a8 Sk A Ae A ee eee 40.50 
Oak picture mold, 118 feet, 

Unio ba i ok eae 14.60 
Yellow yine picture mold, 110 

OTS, LUTE ns en eRe ee 12.10 
Barchen cupboard.......s.s.- 50.00 
MCR EIOSEU. ae «os ors s visa + 20.00 
POTRESHPGDUTE Wl. ccs cece oes 8.00 
ColOwat shelves}. Es cvee sce us 4.00 
NSS eed ol eile Sa eae $2,867.13 
Plastering, 530 yards, 75c... 371.00 
TSA 2. Sac $3,238.13 


So far we find the cost to be 
$3,238.13. The actual square feet of 
floor space for the first floor is 1,196. 
Dividing $3,238.13 by 1,196 feet we 
find the cost to be approximately 
$2.70%4 per square foot of floor space. 

Now after establishing the rate as 
we have; if we had a similar job to 
estimate we could proceed as follows 


- 
’ a ne ym nbneem are o> caagne mmm 


i 


powers KITCHEN: 
y PE lod 


for the complete estimate. 


Excavating, foundation and 
chimney 
208 square feet front porch, 


Zi seers esese ees resene 


“FRONT ELEVATION. 


Plan of this house on previous page. 


1,196 square feet main floor, 


CPI oe on 3,238.17 
Plamiteee eis. cae 425.00 
TUIECELI CH RWiIE IIE Setetiate,. iors s+ s/s 75.00 
JERI @ OOF? 6 Asc. coo See 160.00 
Heating (farmace).<.......; 280.00 
Gutters and tin work....... 40.00 
Incidentals 5 per cent. of the 

AD OME MALOU EE. «+1. os oss 252.17 
i ataestiuiat@meee. vss... 0 $5,295.68 


~ 
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- CHAMBER: 
\o-6 x [3-0 * 


- LIVINGROOM. 


- OxZ9S 


“DINING ROOM. 
13-0 «|3-0" 


Box i-o 


CHAMBER: 
Ino K13-0 
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There seems to be a particular dis- 
like among the carpenters and con- 
tractors to get right down to theactual 
work of estimating everything in de- 
tail for it is often a long and tedious 
job. In the above we have given a 
method and a system by which every 
carpenter and contractor can work out 
a method of shortening the work very 
much and in a way that they can 
depend upon. Keep a record of jobs 
and figure out what each job costs 
per square foot of floor space and 
soon you will have the best informa- 
tion obtainable for making estimates, 
either hy short cuts or otherwise. 
Rates per square foot can be worked 
out with great accuracy, including the 
material and labor, and, if prices 
change, it is comparatively easy to 
work out a new rate to conform to 
changes as they may arise from time 
to time. The prices we have given in 
this estimate are more to show the 
system than as a criterion of prices. 


We invite practical talks on prac- 
tical building from our practical 
builder-readers.—Editor. 


Dutch Colonial 


House 
Cragsmere, N. J. 


Leo Bugg Realty Co. 

HE cellar is fully ex- 

cavated and has a 
cement floor. Wide siding 
painted white with green 
shutters. Living room ex- 
tends across the side of the 
house and has a fine rubble 
stone fireplace. The entire 
interior is finished in white 
with mahogany doors. Hard- 
wood floors throughout. 
Steam heating plant. French 
doors from living room lead- 
ing to porch. 


* CHAMBER: 
N-0%« 13-0" 


- CHAMBER: 
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Your New Houses— 


Live Selling Points That Are Often © 
Overlooked by Builders—Part That — 
Property Location Plays in Quick Sales 


¢ 
t 


House of Emile R. Weadon, Malverne, Long Island, N. Y. 


OGICALLY the first step in the 
fi planning of a house must in- 

evitably include the selection of 
a plot of desirable ground. When 
making this selection the builder in- 
stinctively knows the advantages of 
one piece of property over another 
and he selects his locations according- 
ly. 

What often happens, however, is 
that the same builder does not take 
the greatest possible advantage of 
this knowledge when it comes time 
to sell his house. Frequently he lays 
stress on unique features of design 
and constructior. In so doing he 
does not appreciate that unique con- 
struction or unusual layout does not 
make a universal appeal. What pleases 
one does not impress another. Why 
waste time therefore in pointing out 
cosy breakfast nooks, sunporches, liv- 
ing rooms, fire places and in talking 
about water proof cellars, rigid con- 
struction, winter warmth, when the 
other builders in all probability have 
houses that are just as waterproof and 
breakfast nooks that are just as 
“comfy” as the other fellow’s? 

There is one big feature that a good 
builder can sell that carries a stronger 
and more general appeal than good 
design and construction, and is bound 
to make his house more desirable than 
his competitors, namely, location. 

The present cost of the property 
must not be too great because the 
buying public is more and more re- 
- cognizing that home-building and 
home-buying are, or should be, busi- 
ness propositions. Any item that adds 
cost to the house without adding real 
value is not good business. Further- 
more, the home buyer will not put 


into his house more than he can fi- 
nancially afford. He will sacrifice 
somewhat in order to own a home 
but he will not pinch on the neces- 
sities of life to meet large overhead 
expenses. And he does not want the 
builder to skimp on materials or work- 
manship to compensate for a high 


img variety. 


HE house of Emile R. Weadon is an attrac- 
tive type of suburban bungalow. The roof 
treatment ts a bit unusual and gives rather pleas- 


roundings for a home. When the 
buyer thinks of a home he likes to 
picture a place bright with refulgent 
sunshine and swept by cooling breezes 
in the summer time; and yet, not so 
far away from the center of business. 
activities that it can not be reached 
quickly and conveniently. 


Residence of William Millard, Malverne, Long Island, N. Y. 


cost of the land. He wants to be 
shown that the plot does not add too 


great a burden to the cost of the — 


developed property. 

In the central sections of the large 
cities, it is natural that the desirable 
spots for homes are so high in price 
that they are beyond the reach of 
the majority. Moreover the conges- 
tion does not provide the ideal sur- 
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_ Because of these demands there 
is a strong tendency toward suburban 
development. In selecting the best 
suburban property for his home, the 
buyer is confronted by the second 
consideration, namely, the probably 
future value of the developed prop- 
erty, inasmuch as this effects very 
materially its future desirability and 
selling value. 
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How to Sell Them 


By CARL B. EIMER 


Former Secretary 


Long Island Real Estate Board 


MIGHTY good example of a simple and 
beautiful suburban bungalow is this house 
of J. M. Clayton. 


to be encouraged. 


Good houses like this one are 


No man is so rich that he can af- 
ford to build or buy a home that will 
ultimately depreciate in value. It is 
of the utmost importance, therefore, 
to choose a place to build where there 
is reasonable certainty of enhance- 
ment in realty values. Such values 
are increased only by natural develep- 


Home of J. M. Clayton, Malverne, Long Island, N. Y. 


the future holds forth the probability 
of continuous improvements in trans- 
portation population and_ business 
activity in general. 

To buy in a neighborhood that has 
seen better days is like buying a gold 
mine that has been pretty well worked 
out, and it often occasions the future 


Bungalow of Bert Wheeler, Malverne, Long Island, N. Y. 


ment; there is no divine hocus-pocus 
that will transform a farm into valu- 
able city lots. 

Increased values are brought about 
by two main factors,—transportation 
and increased population. It is, there- 
fore, wise to select a location, not 
only where the class of homes be- 
ing built are desirable and where land 
is reasonable in price, but also where 


loss of good hard earned money with 
its attendant mental distress. 

To sum up briefly, therefore, the 
home buyer wants a house in a desir- 
able location that is reasonably ac- 
cessible to the business activities of 
the community. Its first cost should 
not be excessive, but it should have 
the possibilities of becoming a valu- 
able piece of property at a future 
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time, as the community grows and 
further improved transportation 
makes it even more desirable, as a 
place to live. He wants it convenient 
to the schools for his children, to the 
“movies” for himself and family, to 
the churches,—for, if he doesn’t go 
himself, he at least likes to know that 
there is one nearby. There are many 
other things that he wants near him. 
These include, a bank, a butcher, a 
grocer, a drugstore, newspaper, mail, 
milk and laundry deliveries. He wants 
sewer, water, electric, and gas con- 
nections, room enough on his proper- 
ty for a garage and driveway. 


Wooden Words 


He used to BOARD at Mary’s house 

And she was TRIM and neat. 

He had to PLANK his money down 

For STAKES she served to eat. 

He often used to BEAM on her, 

And GIRDER as he kissed her. 

And she would SHUTTER lips real 

~ tight 

And swear she’d be his sister. 

She’d really COLUMN down some- 
times, 

When he WOOD 
STRINGER. 

She didn’t TRUSS him very far 

He’d often STAIR-RAIL hard at 
her, 

Until she started scolding. 

And then his love grew very cold, 

In fact it started MOLDING. 

Now, when she wears her pretty 
SASH, 

His heart no longer tingles. 

And in the end she’ll shake him flat, 

Because he has the SHINGLES. 
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Subdividing Large Rooms for 


Small Meetings 


Different Types of Movable Partitions and How to Install Them 


HE present day Sunday school 
methods have had a decided 
bearing upon the design of 

church and Sunday school buildings, 
in some cases even leading to the erec- 
tion of separate buildings for Sunday 
school purposes. This, however, can 
only be done by a very small percent- 
of churches. The large majority 
must depend upon other less expen- 
sive means for providing the facili- 
ties required by which the regular 
church auditorium and galleries are 
used for Sunday school purposes as 
well as special rooms provided for 


exclusive Sunday school use. 

The departmental organization, the 
organized class movements, the intro- 
duction of graded lessons and im- 
proved teaching methods in use, have 
all cooperated toward demanding 
separate rooms for certain depart- 
ments during all or most of the ser- 
vice and special rooms for the classes 
during the teaching period. 

When erecting new churches these 
rooms are usually provided in an an- 
nex to the main auditorium either 


By E. J. G. PHILLIPS 


with or without a balcony. The bal- 
cony and the space below the balcony 
make splendid places to be divided 
into separate class rooms by the use 
of movable partitions composed of 
sliding or folding doors. The bal- 
ony of the main auditorium is often 
provided with partitions, leaving the 
front open. 

The folding and sliding door par- 
titions can often be installed in old 
buildings with little difficulty and at 
an expense which is small in com- 
parison to the advantages gained. A 
very simple folding partition 1s shown 
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HANGER 
Fig. 1—Simple Form of Folding Partition 


in Fig. I. This finds its greatest ap- 
plication in places where the entire 
front of small rooms with permanent 
side walls are to be opened toward 
the larger assembly room. This par- 
ticular opening is closed by three 
doors, two folding to one side and 
one toward the opposite side. The 
two doors at the left are hinged to- 
gether and to the jamb. The side of 
door 2 farthest from the jamb is sup- 
ported by a hanger. The door at the 
opposite side can be used as a passage 


TABLES. 
Data Applying to Folding Partition Doors in Pairs. 
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door to enter or leave the room with- 
out disturbing the entire partition. 

Doors eight or nine feet in height 
should not materially exceed three 
feet in width and for that reason 
varying numbers of doors should be 
used. Floor guides and tracks are 
not absolutely necessary when only 
two doors are joined in a section, but 
should be used when three doors are 
hinged together, and in all cases as- 
sist in stabilizing the partition. Con- 
siderable care must be used to locate 
the floor guide exactly beneath the 
center of the hanger pendent bolt as 
well as to dress up the sides of all the 
doors parallel and square before ap- 
plying the hinges in order to prevent 
binding when folding the doors. 
Either floor bolts, ceiling bolts or cre- 
mone bolts are used in joints A. 

The doors which are hinged to the 
jamb are slightly narrower than the 
other doors, by a distance equal to 
the distance from center of hinge pin 
(Fig. 1) to the face of door plus half 
the thickness of the door plus the dis- 
tance from the center of the hanger 
pendent to the edge of the door. 
Table I gives the data regarding 
thickness and weight of doors, size 
butts and difference in widths of 
doors. 

To determine the width of each 
door, when doors open toward one 
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Fig. 2—Vertical Section Showing Method 
of Hanging Doors 
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Fig. 6—Same as Fig. 5, with All Doors Moved 
into Closed Position 


PART/T/0/V CLOSED 


Fig. 5—The Simple Sliding Type of Movzole 
Partition. These Doors Slide Individually 
on a Suspended Track ' 


PARTITION OPEN 
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Same as Fig. 3— 
Closed. 
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Fig. 3—The Combined Sliding and Folding Type of Partition. The Doors Are 
Hung at the Middle of the Top to Slide Along a Suspended Track. They 
Are Hinged at the Sides so That They Unfold as They Are Drawn Out 
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side only, add the amount given in 
column H to the entire width ot 
opening and divide by the number of 
doors. This will give the width of 
the doors which do not adjoin the 
jamb. Subtract the figure in column 
9 from the width of the other doors, 
and this will give the width of the 
door adjoining the jamb. When doors 
fold in both directions use the figures 
in column J instead of H. 

Weights given refer to weight of 
each door. If doors weigh more 
than the figures given in the line of 


two doors in each run as indicated. 
The doors which close the front of 
each room are hinged together in sec- 
tions of four. Only two hangers are 
required for each run and_ these 
should be located as shown, The door 
which fills the position in front of 
the curved track when partition is 
closed, must always be a free door, 
that is, it must not have a hanger. 
This door then serves as an entrance 
door to the room. ; 
The track in which the hangers run 
is indicated by the dotted line and is 


TABLEMEG 
Data Applying to Accordion Partition Doors 
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table opposite thickness of doors, use 
hangers in line corresponding with 
weight of door. 

A vertical cross section through 
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Fig. 8—Vertical Section at Top of 
Sliding Doors 


hanger and track is shown in Fig. 3. 

A Sunday school room in which 
two whole sides are divided into sep- 
arate classrooms of varying sizes is 
shown in Fig. 4. The dividing par- 
tition doors between the rooms are 
of the well-known accordion type of 
doors. Four full width and one-half 
door are required for each partition. 
Hangers are located on the center of 


continuous, consisting of a straight 
section over the dividing partition be- 
tween the rooms and another straight 
section across the front joined to the 
first straight section by the curved 
track in one corner of each room. 

When the doors are all opened the 
entire floor is cleared, leaving one 
large room as shown in Fig. 5. To 
move the partitions the free doors in 
the front partitions are first swung 
open. The dividing partition is then 
folded up, after which the front par- 
tition is moved around the curved 
track and the nfolded. Table Fig. II. 
gives data relative to the size and 
thickness of doors, etc. 

The correct width of full and half 
size doors should be calculated by ad- 
ding the dimension 6 from the table 
to the width of the opening. Divide 
this by the number of full size doors 
plus % to obtain the width of full 
size doors. One-half the width of 
full size doors minus B from the 
table equals the width of half door. 

The cross section, Fig. 3, also ap- 
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Fig. 7—Vertical Section of 
Sliding Doors 


plies to the door shown in Figs. 4 
and 5. 


The series of class rooms shown 


in plan Fig. 6 is formed entirely by | 


straight sliding doors. The partitions 
between the class rooms are composed 
of three doors each, one of which is 
stationary and the other two slide in 
parallel tracks as indicated by the dot- 
ted lines. The front of the three 
rooms is closed by a flush door par- 
tition consisting of four doors, which 
when open fill a position at one end 
of the room. The door tracks are 
indicated by the dot and dash lines. 
These rooms are in a balcony, there- 
fore passage doors are not required 
in the front partitions. The first 
door of each dividing partition serves 
as a passage door between the differ- 
ent rooms. If it were on a main 
floor, wicket doors mounted with in- 
visible hinges might be built into one 
of the large doors in front of each 
room. . 


Fig. 7 is a section showing hangers 
and track for the large doors along 
the front of the partition. The tracks 
are enclosed in steel casings. Fig. 8 
is a section showing hangers and 
track as used for the partition doors 
between the class rooms. This detail 
shows wood casing around the tracks, 
but steel casing may be used if de- 
sired. Tracks of the dimensions 
shown will answer all ordinary re- 
quirements. . 

By the use of various combinations 
of the different styles of partitions 
described almost any condition like- 
ly to occur in forming Sunday school 
class rooms can be fully met. 
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Something Unusual in Equipment 


New Products That Make Better Buildings or 
Save Time and Money on the Job 


Overhead Kitchen Clothes- 
Dryer 


N the modern multiple-family 

or apartment houses, where it has 
heretofore been customary for the land- 
lords to provide pole-lines or roof- 
lines, recourse must be had in stormy 
weather to the antiquated drying facili- 
ties above described, unless an ade- 
quate indoor clothes-dryer, capable of 
accommodating the entire family wash 
is provided. 

The dryer, here illustrated, consists 


The Kitchen Clothes Drier 
Raised to the ceiling for drying. 


of a neatly moulded ceiling frame from 
which is suspended the drying rack of 
eight rods, held in position by light but 
strong cross-members, and which can 
be readily lowered to any desired height 
for the purpose of receiving the wet 
clothes. The loaded dryer is easily raised 
to the ceiling position, rising to within 
two or three inches of the ceiling, high 
enough to avoid any interference with 
the opening or closing of cupboard 
doors and securing the hottest, purest 
air obtainable for the rapid drying of 
the clothes. 


This method of clothes drying has 
several unique advantages. The clothes 
being placed on the straight rods (the 
larger pieces such as sheets and table 
cloths folded square) dry without “sag- 
ging” as in line drying; and, when dry 
enough to iron, the rack is lowered, the 
clothes ironed and returned to the rack, 
which is again raised to ceiling posi- 
tion where the clothes are allowed to 
remain an indefinite period, to meet the 


varying requirements of the housewife 
or laundress, until thoroughly aired. 


BED SPACE. 
Book CASE 
KITCHENETTE 
PRESSER 
GLOTHES CLOSET 


A INI APARTMENT 


PATENTED OTHERS 
PEN DIN 


Plan Showing Use in Small Apartment. 


Revolving Drum 
For turning one room into four. 


One Room Equals Four 


RATHER unusual device for use in 
small bungalow homes or one room 
apartments is shown here. 
A vertical revolving drum carries all 
the appliance of a bedroom, kitchen, 
living room, and dining room, and is 
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placed in the end wall of a l-room 
apartment. By turning the drum, the 
furniture and appliances present them- 
selves to convert the room into any of 
the ordinary necessary uses. i 
There is a refrigerator, sink, range, 
etc., for the kitchen, folding bed for the 
bedroom, writing desk and bookcase 
for the living room, etc. The device 
serves a real purpose for cramped quar- 
ters, or small bungalows where the cost 
of four rooms would be prohibitive, 


Extension Hangers for 
Shallow Closets 


LOSETS are very essential to the 
Cars operation of the household. 
And yet closets do take up space. A 
collapsible extension garment hanger 
makes it possible to get the maximum 
amount of garments into a shallow. 
closet without crowding or making 


them inconvenient to get at. The illus- 
tration shows how these hangers are 
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Clothes evoke 
That makes shallow clothes closets possible, 
fastened to the under side of the shelves 
and may be pulled out through the 
door into the room itself for the pur- 
pose of removing or adding a garment. 

Wit such a device small closets are 
pessible and this tends to materially 
increase the size of rooms. Or it is 
often possible to build the same size of 
rooms into a smaller plan and thus de- 
crease the cost of the house. 


Lot’s wife looked back and was turned 
to a pillar of salt. Columbus looked for- 
ward and discovered America. Which 
way are you looking? 


Inventory time will disclose many a 
stick of lumber which ought to be rest- 
ing in the wall of somebody’s home.— 
Wood Construction 


A Little Suggestion for 
Concealing the Pump 


F course if you’ve a country place 
er a farm or even juts a sum- 
mer cottage and garden of any real 
size, a thousand chances to one you 
will have to have a steam- or gasolene- 
pump operating somewhere about the 
_ grounds, in order to afford you a regu- 
lar and abundant water-supply. 
“Mechanical pumps,” as they have 
been called, in contradistinction to the 
older-style pump which you and I ma- 
nipulated daily in the summer-kitchen in 
childhood, are not wholly unmixed 
blessings. They mar a landscape; jar 
on the eye. 


Novel Pump 
House 


Against this, and also for convenience 
when one must “tend pump” in rainy or 
snowy weather, and to protect the ma- 
chinery of such pumps from the ele- 
ments, simple pump-houses are fre- 
quently erected, of course. 

One doesn’t want to spend much 
money upon these, and one does like 
to have them harmonize with surround- 
ings otherwise here. 

Hence the suggestion of the accom- 
panying photograph for your pump- 
house. 

It shows a really artistic, inexpensive 


If you want help in any 
branch of building construc- 
tion, just write to the BuILp- 
ING AGE Correspondence 
Department. We will be glad 
to answer all your questions 
without charge. 


All readers are invited to 
discuss the questions and 
answers published. 


replica of an old Dutch windmill—the 
building leading up to the support for 
sail-beam rather smaller than those of 
the real Dutch mills—erected at slight 
expenditure of either money or time, 
by the proprietor of a cottage at Lake- 
side, in The Snows, as shelter and, at 
the same time, camouflage for his pump. 
TEDW BAD | RK OXC Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Fern Box Made of 
Standard Moulding 


OTHING beautifies a living room 
as much as growing plants, espe- 
cially wide-spreading ferns. Dismayed 
at the high prices asked for even very 
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inferior fern boxes in the furniture 
stores, I looked about for. suitable ma- 
terial for making one myself. 

The one illustrated was made of 
standard oak molding except for the 
legs. These are of oak boards 1 and 
2 inches wide and a full inch thick, 
screwed and glued together in the form 
of a right angle triangle or “L.” The 
box is 39 inches long, 12%4 inches wide, 
and 29 inches high, outside. The box 
part is 11 inches high. Finding the 
molding in a sash and fixture company’s 
stock, it was only necessary to-adapt 
it to some pleasing design. 

Any other standard molding might be 
used, provided it has enough strength 
and will make up into a good-looking 
box. No arduous labor is required, for 
the material is all finished for use, and 
no extensive cutting is necessary. All 
the tools needed are a plane, a drill 
or brace and bit, a hammer and a saw. 
The bill of material for this box fol- 
lows: 

Legs: 
4 pieces 29 inches long, 2 inches wide, 
1 inch (full) thick; 
4 pieces 29 inches long, 1 inch wide, 
1 inch (full) thick. 
Side Rails: : 

4 pieces 36%4 inches long. Standard 

molding. 


How the Fern Box Looks in 
Real Life 
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Details for Making Fern Box 


End Rails: 

4 pieces 10 inches long. 

molding. 
Posts: 

108 pieces 9% inches long, one-half 

inch square. Standard molding. 
Floor: 

Pine boards % inch thick, from pack- 

ing boxes. 
Hardware: 

8 angle irons, 3% in. x 3% in. x 1 in. x 
t% in. thick. Drilled and counter- 
sunk for wood screws; two holes 
in each leg of the angle. 

Incidentals: 

Screws, finishing nails, glue, sand- 
paper, stain, filler and floor wax. 

When ordering the lumber something 
should be added to the length given to 
allow for cutting and fitting. 

The photograph and detail sketches 
shcw the construction. When the join- 
ing was finished a coat of golden oak 
stain and filler was applied, followed 
by two coats of floor wax well rubbed 
in. The galvanized iron box which fits 
inside to hold the soil was made by a 
tinner. 

Filling the box deserves care. The 
bottom should be covered with stones, 
coke, or porous cinders; the bottom 
layer about egg size—carefully set in 
place, filled nicely level with smaller 
pieces, with no large spaces between the 
stones. This forms a drain and a reser- 
voir. 

Leaves, or pieces of sod upside down, 
should now be laid over the stone so 
that no soil can be washed down into 
the reservoir. Then the box should be 
filled with light, rich soil. Only finely 
divided, well rotted manure is suitable, 
and it should be thorough mixed with 
the soig by shoveling back and forth 
on a concrete floor. The ferns can be 
planted twenty-four hours after the soil 
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AVE you ever used any ma- 

H chinery or device which has 
saved you time and money? 

Have you ever invented any way 
of doing a piece of work quicker? 


If you have BUILDING AGE 
wants your experience, and will 
pay regular space rate for it. 


Your description should tell just 
how you saved time and money, 
either by a special way of using 
machinery or by short cuts in con- 
struction. Point out what methods 
you were using, before adopting 
your “Time Saver” and show how 
your new method turns the trick. 
You can submit as many articles as 
you want. 


Address The Editor, BUILDING 
ee 920 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


in the box has been settled by drench- 
ing with water. 
A. A. ARTHUR, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Dust Box Under Floor 


HE housewife, as a rule, sweeps 

kitchen two or three times a day. 
There is usually a reason for sweeping 
after the meals and sometimes on other 
occasions, and the task, when multiplied 
throughout the years, amounts to a lot 
of effort. By installing a meshed open- 
ing in the floor in one corner of the 
room, and placing a small box under- 
neath it, within reach. from the base- 
ment, the dust may be easily swept into 
this corner and disposed of through the 
squares—and into the box. ‘Then at 
convenient intervals the box may be 
dumped of its load. 

If the device is to be installed in a 
new house, simply specify the meshed 
opening with the box underneath and 
the carpenters will do the rest. If it 
is to be installed in the home already 
built it will be necessary to cut the 
opening, say twelve inches’ wide and 
sixteen inches long, and with the proper 
supports beneath, insert a section of 
hardwood mesh such as is used for cold 
aid drafts for the furnace. By cutting 
the piece slightly oversize and smooth- 
ing off the sides of the hole, a good fit 
may be secured. 

Underneath this opening, which is 
made between two of the floor joists, 
nail two cleats to the inside of the two 
jeists on each side. These should be 
about twenty inches long. 

When a box is made to fit in place 
with a knob or handle on one end for 
removing, the box will be complete. 

DALE R. VAN HORN, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Number Board Feet in Logs 


If T. C. H., Venedocier, Ohio, will use 
Doyle’s Connecticut River Rule or bet- 
ter known in some places as Scribner’s 
Rule, he will get an accurate idea of the 
number of board feet in saw logs. 

The diameter of small end of log in- 
side bark is first measured. From this 
diameter 4 inches is taken for slabbing. 
The square of one-fourth the remainder 
is multiplied by the length in feet. This 
will give the board-feet. 

Ge CoB.) Derry,, Ba: 


Novel Dust Box That Is Convenient 
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What the Editor Thinks 


The Future of Building 


ARE reductions, overcompeti- 

tion among building contractors 
and material supply interests and a 
growing condition of reserve stock 
shrinkage at mill centers leave an un- 
Periaintye i. the wmindy of Vine» pro- 
erastinating building investor. 

Building material dealers are rush- 
ing into overcompetition practices 
that are bound, sooner or later, if 
continued, to bring about a reaction 
that will be different from that which 
the late comer into the building con- 
struction market now hopes to bring 
about. It is possible that this turn 
will come in the form of certain 
mergers of existing factors that, in 
effect, may easily tend to nullify some 
of the results the Lockwood investi- 
gation sought to accomplish in the 
matter of speedily restoring building 
material price levels to pre-war 
planes. 

Certain truths stand out clearly. 
Arbitrary cost standards fixed by 
prospective builders cannot be real- 
ized this year with particular refer- 
ence to wage scales operative in New 
York. Further price reductions in 
basic building materials cannot be 
sufficient to merit the risk involved 
in waiting for pre-war levels. Freight 
rate reductions in building materials, 
even if granted this year, probably 
will not be sufficiently extensive to 
merit the risk involved in waiting for 
pre-war levels. A sudden turn in 
demand might wipe out in a week all 
the benefit freight rate reductions 
might bring about in the building 
industry. 


Grouping Houses To Get 
Ideal Homes 


NE of the most interesting de- 
velopments in recent years: is 

the demand for apartment houses in 
the smaller towns, structures that 
may be built for around $30,000 and 
which house from six to ten families. 
There are many advantages which 
the apartment house has over the pri- 
vate dwelling, as those who have 
lived in both are quick to realize. 
Care of grounds, furnace, servants. 
etc., are a very real drawback to the 
ownership of a home, whereas the 
small apartment does away with these 
disadvantages. Yet the greater 
amount of fresh air and light in 
every room more than nlaces the 


balance in favor of the private dwell- 
ing. It is significant that the word 
“home” is seldom applied to an apart- 
ment in the same sense that it is to 
a detached house. 


In certain sections of the country 
there is a strong tendency to supply 
maid service in apartment houses, and 
to have a central kitchen where meals 
are cooked and served in the apart- 
ments. Life in such an apartment is 
ideally comfortable, for cleaning, 
heating, eating and everything else is 
taken care of. There are no “chores.” 


There is absolutely no reason why 
the small private dwelling should not 
have all these advantages as well as 
the apartment. More and more is 
the court or group idea for smail 
houses gaining in favor. There is 
every reason why it should, although 
its possibilities have not been devel- 
oped to the fullest extent. 

In grouping houses in a court, the 
grounds can be laid out in park-like 
fashion, with a central playground for 
the children. Because of the beauti- 
ful surroundings, each house will 
look far better in the group than it 
would alone and, if handled right ar- 
chitecturally, each house will lend 
just a little bit of its own beauty to 
its neighbors. Furthermore, there 
are very real advantages in the con- 
struction of such houses, for they 
can have like plans with varying ex- 
teriors, and so be easier and cheaper 
to construct. Quantity buying can 
be done and full advantage taken of 
the economies always possible when 
work is routed in a wholesale way. 

But that is only part of the story. 
A group of factory buildings will 
have a central heating plant. Why 
should not the house court have one? 
Why should it not have common maid 
service, so that every week each home 
could be thoroughly cleaned, perhaps 
with a vacuum cleaner? Why 
should theré not be a community 
kitchen kept unvaryingly cool by 
electric fans? Why should not mar- 
ried couples be able to leave their 
children with a maid when they de- 
sired to take an afternoon’s or even- 
ing’s pleasure? 

In short, why should we not have 
bungalow or house courts where a 
family can buy not only a home, but 
comfort and service as well? Where 
all the unliked details of grass cutting, 
house cleaning, snow shoveling, etc., 
should be taken off one’s hands and 
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placed in the hands of specialists? 
Why not? 

There is a tendency towards this 
Utopia. Some day, somewhere, a 
builder with vision is going to sell 
people more than a small home—he 
will take the logical step forward and 
sell a home life worth living. And 
that man will reap the rewards al- 
ways secured by those who sell a real, 
needed service. 


A Source of Information 
Worth Cultivating 


HE average salesman who calls 


on a builder is frequently re- 
garded as a nuisance. Sometimes he 


is, but if rightly used, he can be 


made one of the most valuable sources 
of information at the disposal of any 
contractor. 

Have you ever stopped to think 
that these men do nothing else but 
travel around talking to builders and 
architects? That as a class they are 
wide-awake, observing men who come 
in contact with countless good ideas 
that they are ready to pass on to those 
who draw them out? That ten min- 
utes’ talk with one of these men may 
well give an idea about construction 
methods or equipment that will be 
worth hundreds, even thousands of 
dollars to the contractor lucky enough 
to take the time to learn. 

Try cultivating these men for a 
month or two. 
sources of 
mighty valuable if rightly used. With 
the man who is selling equipment, ask 
him what other builders use and what 
results they are getting. Ask his ad- 
vice on routing equipment so as to 
keep it always busy. Let him tell you 
all about his product and draw him 
out on other lines on which he may 
contribute ideas of value. See if 
he knows of business building meth- 
ods used by other contractors. Tell 
him you are always glad to see any 


salesman who can come and teach — 


you something or give you an idea 
worth having. 

Ideas are priceless. The traveling 
salesman is generally one of the very 
best sources of information if given 
half a chance. Among salesmen, it 
is an established fact that the big- 
ger the man, the easier he is to talk 
with, for the really big man is always 
anxious for, and ready to receive in- 
formation. 


Regard them as — 
information which are ~ 


He knows through ex- © 
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perience the value of the ideas that 
the salesman may be able to give. 
If the big men feel this way about 
the traveling salesmen, and they cer- 
tainly do, then no builder however 
small can afford to overlook one 
of the same sources of information 
that have helped to make the big men 
bigger. 


Why Is a Freight Rate? 


E 

about the high cost of freight 
and have even said that the cost of 
transporting building materials by 
tail was one of the factors that is 
barring the onward progress of build- 
ing and construction. We mean that 


ONSTRUCTION activity in 
June, according to figures pub- 
lished by the F. W. Dodge 

Company, was 6 per cent. less than 
in May, although it was greater than 
in April. Contracts awarded during 
June in the twenty-seven Northeast- 
ern States of the country amounted 
to $227,711,000. 

Those sections in which labor trou- 
bles have been most pronounced were 
the ones in which decreased building 
activity was evident. Furthermore, 
the latter half of June showed up 
more strongly than the first half. The 
two facts seem to indicate that the 
small decline in June was only a tem- 
porary setback. 

Included in the June total were the 
following items: $75,175,000, or 33 
per cent., for residential buildings ; 
$52,967,000, or 23 per cent., for pub- 
lic works and utilities; $25,493,000, 
or 11 per cent., for business build- 


have talked a whole lot. 


railroads must reduce their rates to 
encourage adequate building. 

Manufacturers have reduced the 
cost of their products at the mill; 
labor ‘has accepted cuts in various 
localities and is preparing to accept 
them in others—perhaps after a fight 
—but, nevertheless, accept them. All 
of these factors have made them- 
selves felt in reduced cost of ma- 
terials and building operations. 

But what about freight? Railroads 
have reduced their labor costs to a 
point where these costs are now less 
by several hundred million than thev 
were last year. But they still hang 
on to the old rate. 

The expense of building operations 
can and must be materially reduced 


000, or 8 per cent., for industrial 
plants. 

The first half of this year has 
shown up quite favorably in compari- 
son with previous years. From Jan- 
uary 1 to July 1, the total amount 
of contracts awarded has been $1,- 
066,256,000. This figure is 91%4 per 
cent. greater than the average semi- 
annual total for the preceding five 
years. 

Included in the total for the first 
six months of 1921 were the fol- 
lowing items: $360,828,000, or 34 
per cent., for residential buildings ; 
$242,701,000, or 23 ‘per cent., for 
public works and utilities ; $144,488,- 
000, or 1334 per cent., for business 
buildings; $104,194,000, or 10 per 
cent.. for educational buildings; and 
$86,940,000, or 8 per cent., for in- 
dustrial buildings. 

Contemplated new work has been 
reported during the first six months 
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by reducing materially the cost of 
handling material by rail. For ex- 
ample, certain grades of face brick 
are today selling at the plant for $30 
a thousand. To bring them to the 
job costs $18 more, or 60 per cent. of 
what it costs to manufacture and sell 
them. It sounds foolish but it is true. 
Another grade of brick costs $35.50 
at the plant. To deliver this brick on 
the job the builder must pay $60.50, 
or nearly double the cost of the brick. 
The same condition applies to other 
materials in the building industry. 
The time has come for an equitable 
revision of rates so that they will not, 
put such a heavy burden on the 
builder, and on the building public. 


Review Building Situation 


June was a month of price and 
wage adjustments. Pending these 
adjustments the public has maintained 
an attitude of hesitation about going 
ahead. There are certain advantages 
in building now, especially in those 
localities where wages have been sub- 
stantially reduced. 

A stronger feeling of confidence 
is the principal element needed to 
encourage increased activity in the 
remaining summer months. While 
there is in evidence a tendency to hold 
up building operations till the fall, 
there is a good chance that July will 
be a month of somewhat greater activ- 
ity than June. 

In 1919 60 per cent. of the year’s 
total construction activity occurred in 
the second half of the year. Thus far 
this year’s activity has kept somewhat 
ahead of 1919. If it continues to do 
so, the remainder of this year should 


_ show 50 per cent. more activity than 


ings ; $23,441,000, or 10 per cent., for of this year to the amount of two and the first half has shown. This is 
educational buildings; and $18,502,- a half billion dollars. very likely to happen. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 
—@2——————-CLASS OF BUILDING 
Public Works P 
Section of Country Residential Industrial Business and Utilities | Educational Other Total 
ESS ES op Ry ae te eee eee $7,004,200 $ 940,100 $2,568,700 $2,518,600 $1,743,000 $1,436,000 $16,210,600 
SERRE CHR INTs ee ois kine ov lanka esnnaeiveges 33,882,000 2,909,500 875, 5,894,600 3936,800 160, 62,659,400 
NaC PPI AMUNE a Sax sdgh anda ds os sedieenes 4% 7,112,000 2,078,700 3,932,800 10,276,500 4,147,100 4,588,800 32,135,900 
eg gl Ba Se ROSS Si Ape taeer ea 9,640,000 9,935,800 3,083,400 13,833,900 3,762,300 6,772,800 47,224,700 
RAIA CRE. on dark Meds cine s WE Usle adel an wees 15,377,900 2,461,000 7,519,600 17,132,300 9,066, 9,470,600 61,028,200 
RI Nis a0 Onis canis + 0 2,158,700 177,000 512,800 3,311,100 785,200 1,507,300 8,452,100 
NO es i 58 sa Se ab acvig bis Axo pine $75,174,800 $18,502,100 $25,493,200 $52,967,000 $23,441,200 $32,132,600 $227,710,900 
CONTEMPLATED PROJECTS 
-———————_-CLASS OF BUILDING 
Public Works 
Section of Country Residential Industrial Business and Utilities | Educational Other Total 
ESE EAN iw Sd thbabadencavceseohes ned $7,953,000 $2,141,000 $3,187,500 $2,244,100 $1,725,200 $2,046,900 $19,298,500 
OSS DO) 0 RR an 54,651,900 3,235,000 12,349,700 020,500 6,795,200 9,637,600 92,689,900 
EDO tPR Bi av aths coca iPtlas tees > 15,639,900 5,769,700 8,546,900 18,783,000 14,138,900 6,113,600 68,992,000 
Brittsburg Dist. .......5..... Rivas tawirn tie <piaate 14,744,700 5,048,500 8,460,800 9,578,900 8,513,100 6,153,200 52,499,200 
Middle West “Ae ee ee ee Peer 214,700 8,538,000 16,946,600 27,166,500 ,041, 13,612,400 103,519,500 
PROSE WESE 5 a5 one's awed se ait dhawe iar wtaale oA a isco. [apo pAOU 166,000 757,300 5,005,600 4,098,000 2,038,300 16,252,400 
eS Le, Ca cwawi eam se ctcr aks tees 122,592,200 $24,898,200 $50,248,800 $68,798,600 $46,311,700 $40,402,000 $353,251,500 
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Trend of Material Prices 


can buy at, but are quoted to show him the movement 
of materials so that he can buy to better advantage. 
Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 

ing materials in the three markets which set 
prices for the rest of the country. 

These prices are presented to show the trend of the 

wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 

market. They are not prices which the average contractor 


Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 


All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market quoted, 


unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


August 23 July 23 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


B. and Better Flat Grain Flooring, 214” Face........... $54.00 $54.50 
Dimension, SISLE, No. 1 Common, 2x47 10%.) «tierce 38.00 38.00 
Timbers, Merchantable, ’05, 12x12’, 10 to 20’............ 47.00 45.00 
Band ‘Better .Getling. 4x34 sneer acca ener 36.00 36.00 
‘Be and: Better’ Minish, 1x4 ee. caw os ae eeeemiteneleees saldee 51.00 51.00 
INO: 1 Common Boards, e1x8 aniedhe stort acti et init aia 40.00 40.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE— 
No: 2 and! Better Flooring; MS/1Ox2a0 ceei.josieieterntereetestee $55.00 $55.00 
Roofers, 13/16 sy oatontes ate ccete ower oe nieuatcrerstetsl eta ois oie eiainets Ol 29.00 29.00 
DOUGLAS FIR— 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Flooring, 1x3’’............$75.50 $75.50 
No. (1 (Clear -V.. (Ge Flooring Ux4ier re cmctaatecittcictesiereletar siete 74.00 
No. 23Clearvands Better Ceilinigr 6x41 areal eneeleies stale 35.00 35.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Novelty Siding, 1x6”............ 42.25 42.25 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Stepping: .:.........:25- 87.00 87.00 
Dimensions mol SLE, 2x4 GG eercieiatcie in ccicate sage letersi 40.00 40.00 
Timbers, Sol SLB eax 126 eee cit eit cele ele ore 50.00 50.00 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
B. Gy Perfection Shingles, per Mi .ccr. cccs. cs ves cecsee seine $7.30 $7.45 
Washington Perfection Shingles, per M.........cceseee 6.90 7.15 
Clear pBevel GSidiniod AtAx67 So citcoiciertlek cieislsiste onisie.eislaisio stele sare 45.00 45.00 
CANADIAN SPRUCE— J 
Nott father onc ce eta ee tla Geietsbisieae sss $8.50 $8.00 
Dimen'sion; (2x44) 10 $00 162s weictsiominns © siciars ce vie sctsis sieieisinterers as 47.00 47.00 
HARDWOOD FLOORING— 
Clear Quartered White Oak, 13/16x2x214”’....ceeeeeeeee $148.75 $147.50 
Clears Plaine Whiter Oak gece cm ciisitertasisouresieie/> orialalaleilevelsysiors 108.75 107.50 
Gléari) Maple) 1316x2340 aes oe telco ketal iecaiains ac sieloatelsts 97.50 95.00 
Clear Quartered White Oak Parquetry Strips, 5/16x2’’..143.50 142.00 
Clear Plain White Oak Parquetry Sitips tiene ccniere 99.00 98.00 


(All lumber prices furnished by LUMBER) 
COMMON BRICK— 
Pero M Sis o2.b. jObaases caterers «seals dn ste telteticicueicre/arereis $18.40 $18.00 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbls. in car lots A Jape a iat not including con- 


tainers, £. 0. ID. UdOCKls ccs s csslecisonemiiia cmt ehe is cisleiiae 2.40 2.40 
STRUCTURAL STEEL «RON AGE)— 
Génts ier Ub. toslarcespuyvers anaes elicit tier aceite 2.38 2.38 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— f: 
34, FAt ie cic vic cro clgttin sian ctciaia sioreinio etofete|oleierolere stclsteisl-btetaretetaieiiaieerers $3.00 _. aves 
OAR B Sneenenasoc suas poOUnnGdn decuc aOUae 600 s0ne Gd IBBDeCOe A 2.90 Lieto cerss 
WALL. BOARD— 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1,000 sq. Pit: Sere ves tenets $52.50) 9 seeeee erie 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1,000 to "2,500 Sdialtotuaeses. «elt A750 eee ainorstats 
METAL LATH— 
2.3 lb.—warehouse price per 100 sq. yd........-.-..-+++- $22.64 $25.00 
2.8 lb.—warehouse price per 100) Sq-ey.d., wscmirecearye 26.60 27.00 
3.4 lb.—warehouse price per 100 sq. Vries eects 29.33 29.00 


Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for galvanized. 
LIME (Hydrate)— 


Binishing, “per “tOms 0... o--).00 cose oletiselelns oie steidicieisisiele ove ciesitls $26.00 $26.00 
MASONS) Per OM. wg.o o.cjej50 + cls pincin sa cidiesie(le lens neces siesiceemsieiece 20.50 22.00 
SAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.)— 
RSET lp op AE ee aaA rico one eonaeh ades cab canbuasion ovaosescdde $1.80 panded 
34 in. gravel 3.40 tates leis. 
14 Seravel! as occ 3:40 Saintes.» 
CHICAGO PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 
Boards, 1x8, No. 1 Com........... sess eee e eee e cece renee $32.00 $33.00 
Casing and eae 4:6 ins a hee eee so eke Meee 55.00 55.00 
Geiling, 546x4) B: land, <B this. sce sent raeite eleiaet == saiaieenre 36.00 36.00 
Dimension No. 139245712) to. 14 iti emer: ie es beer 31.00 31.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6, B.aiand: .Btr 2c eee td on Reto 38.00 38.00 
Finish, 1x4, B. stud © BEE ov cden cs acter sek ee Cae 50.00 50.00 
Flooring, Bo and sBarsek. Gj ixd.gee dee eee eee 68.00 68.00 
Flooring, B.vand Btrith. G5, 1x3yee ee cceaeclse<tisesi 42.00 42.00 
Mifare eA bedite, © INi@si:l ee etter atertictelolo’elsi-Jerstale aielsteys tater teleisietetelslelsiezelets 5.60 5.90 
Timbers, Long Leaf No. 1, 10-20 ft., S4S, 6x12 to 12x12.. 39.00 40.00 
NORTHERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards; No: 1, 8 ‘to! 16) ft:, 1x6 to 8 iNins....s- ces. $31.00 $33.00 
Lath, Rete ae i, See SRE EON TO aO Oe node CUUtOLOt obo 9.25 9.00 
DOUGL. IR— 
Boards, No. 1, S2S, % in., 1x8 to 10 in............+06. $28.75 $30.75 
Dimension, No. ie SISIE, 8 se TO fee) 14 hte e 2x4 sist senses 29.00 30.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 Pat. 106, No. TK CY and Btri.e.ssscsehue 35.50 35.50 
Flooring V. G., 1x4, No. 1....cceccscesccsnseeeseremerces 65.50 68.50 
Tiethiaierestites Ieee ysiit savers ate srs Fae 7.40 7.25 
Timbers, No. 1 Com., 12x12 in. and under, 40 in. and 
TIMAGSH eeTOULI ise dierolelsialain's'sjels\e «lel wf )a/sie Si0)n,sinis'« so sis\alniaialnls 36.00 36.00 
HARDWOODS— 
Maple Flooring, aS pcre boceospbonsooasmatiocccd $94.75 $95.00 
Oak Flooring, 13/16x2%, C1. gp WW DILES cc rise wer es cise atts 98.00 105.00 


Ritevel Siding, SISIE, 
evel Siding, 1 10 oft: 20 Vitlneax4, cleatrseren 8.25 
Finish, S2S or S4S, 1x6 to ine iajse oe eae ore 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
Bevel (Siding; 2x45 in.) (Cleats. comcast a ee aaeeeeeee $42.00 
Shingles, “Extra “Clears,716 ih... 002s en bss oe eee 4.26 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per | Miu £.. (O29 b. AOD sce corpereicle vie etoretale 3 ytrers ovaiete ate ee $12.00 


PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 


; CAINELS! ois vais tees wien: dicloele oe olsle te einem ane oe oe ae $2.47 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Cents per lb. to large buyers............ ee baoeees eee 2.38 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 
kn te rs Me re REE ee ers Chic arc cnan- $2.25 
V4 Anns: Sosese' Store cichare tora core dare bieip-clavaversioiceletevsiate seteretete sie eine ene anne 2.10 
WALL BOARD— 
Per 1,000/sq. ft; 1m ots) tnder (Mein. tries erect pirate $57.50 
Per 1,000 sq. fts in lots: 1 Met0.234 MM. 28). .esncose enn 52.50 
SAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.)— 
Sand © cccleisleveia tis lereteis oie. breiewieti ote cleislelale'a/slerstotate o1e/o\aaystet tata $2.25 
CY AMSG EN scr: h(el ORR ANM INO OTbObSES Fadbonde SsanpoSboHscconGs ss ane 2.25 
VES in. Gravel hearts 'ee'ielaeule selekenyeislemleten a.eielseighe eet teeter ete 2.25 
ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 
Boards, B. and ae Bea. * Gragh AK Sia-vceye' ss «ches etagaeleeee enetetaneen $66.00 
Ceiling, 34x34, B. and Btr. oe 39.50 
Dimension, No. 1, S1S1E, Short Leaf, 2x4 in., 12 & 14 ft. 28.50 
Finish, S2S, B. and Btr., 1x4. Se igds veasaien ote tone 47.00 
Flooring, B. and Btr?,) E.G. x3ie. cc. once eee 66.00 
‘Flooring, \B.\cand Btr,, lie Gig iic3e 5): ics eit ene 40.00 
Lath, 459th) Nob dsucssssiiismre st lemicate onsite wisleiege teeta 5.50 
Timbers, No. 1, rough, short leaf; 6x12 to 12x12 in., 
10 to WO £E oclra ois os shun do cipsidebaee Sateiciok tea eee ee 36.00 
yak oie pion 
Ceiling, . F. ext in., No: 2) Cl-and) Btr. <<. cimsclesrts $29.50 
Dimension, Se. is SISIE, 2x4 in., 8, 12, 14 ft........... 30.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic, 1x6 in., ‘No. 2, Cl and Btr.... 37.00 
Finish, F G., S2S or S4S, 1x4 in, "No. 2 Cl. and Btr...... 61.25 
Flooring, 1x4 in., No. if Cl., ViG..wsecerserceecrerecnce 65.50 


Stepping, V.G., 1%4x10 in. & 12 in., No. 2, Cl. & Btr.. 77.75 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— 


Finish, S2S, Ch., 1X6 in.........seeeesee neers c eee wen eeeeee $91.50 
Siding, 4 in, Bevel, 10) to 20 it cei cui ses tencsctorles eee 38.25 
8 ancht Colonial ie eereaaleeincrasietaiete tater iaterersts eee naceme a iees . 66.75 
$inch !Bunwalow Mares las cecns ae mecce tate ce te eee earn 68.75 
HARDWOODS— 
Maple Flooring, 13/16x2%4 in., Clear...........sseesseeees $96.75 
Oak Flooring, 3x1 and 2 in., Clear Qtr. White........ 110.00 
RED CEDAR— 
Sidinig} (16 x6, Clearin sk cjocmisise severe slorele cteleiaetoraret he tele eee $41.00 
Shingles, ;Clears’s jancstsprde ole net ten ote cererce Galea tcteraee tena 4.06 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per Mir £. Ow Bi gobi k skissiesies se ale worrisome elevate totale Seley eres $17.00 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 


aIMVSES LAT < pe ra eusias atest ates otetnts Seve, col aschaferacoversiareleleietete siete 

STRUCTURAL STEEL— 

Cents. per pound to large bUyersiees..s- +: eles + ieutldern 2.475 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 

Bn ee aie a tealire to ote aiornjn apvtoleteke ret ote rate atevalplale oa Jerevels, atetes ete fete aie lat ata $2.60 
1 ts Aen Gar Meera encurtatme ne £ cn udonbaopdauo om) cof. 2.60 
WALL BOARD— 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots tamer (Mic fcidtiwiclareetes'esete ete stent $57.50 

Per 1,000 Sq. fts in Tots 1 ME to: 234) Ms. eta ree renetele ene 52.50 
SAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.)— 

Sand ooo Milas canes oe ee alata al onatatoatiel seed Vel Pereleralcketois( cir $1.50 

SA “TP SETA VEL wrens ae a sieleletdlaterclele otejoto'e} sire: ole] clele! eal clatereletaiaistetercrems 1.50 

TIA ims Mera vielepatsies sieicielerstoietecc sstalelcleretseyeis/aleletslejoleialerale alata te eters 1.45 

(Following prices are F.O.B. factory.) 

FACE BRICK— 

Harvard. Soceik ¢ «dielee coi iseraisle slelsisse clos srnscto sinleeiaterstaletiaetrtgts $41.00 
Tapestry? syeicists asrciste sere siemtareta trols oa oioys isi o'si0's/arelajsiarm ove ocetecatatcralciess 30.00 

Caledonian ics acscdcc; eaetrmeatetd at oe <eici eae tetete: He tere 34.00 

Smooth Grey? sastse cassie te arab eit ialore slaietalelelsiole eiore eivteteietiste 35.00 

Fisk Locke sebaiiccitece emelpriiorsts sletevors vin terete sre ators jer Jeereretan 35.50 

Brick ‘used with: Fisk Wock iy. citee seuilesis os vlsleeivivieielsieis tei 24.50 
SHINGLES (per square)— 

_Asphalt single $6.40 
Asphalt strip 


STAINED WOOD— 


16 Ain. “extrad clear oc cane aias vies cs uinieleionajelelo nisin svaieinis olelelvarerars $9.75 
18) te Baraka sccil Caco ele nitroso wie) tpt overayeloneeln era slorelssos) epeterccetnts 10.50 
18. Int Perfection. cael, daswcmcaesc seen hore piemtles «eh itesie a aie 11.50 
18381) PRO Al 5, nio,c,2:5/5 elototersey iets taie, oiefaielelow lo steleds elaioi= latsinteinislois icin 11.40 
24fin., ‘Ienperial he cassie teeter actidss Para asain eleralole otsls teleiea@teretate 12.00 
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Momucated Wire sGlass Roofs mae ea if dciened 


other corrugated materials (of equal 


| How To Lay Them on Either Timber or pitch) and has the quality of being 
Steel Construction “self-washing.” Ordinary rains keep 
the glass clean, owing to its peculiar 

form. 


I. ’ | Roof purlins should be spaced 5 ft. 
; 1 in. center to center when I-beams 
| are used or back to back when chan- 
| ag nels are used. This allows 2 in. for 
: lap at end joints. The glass should 
not be set against building metal 
without placing an asphalt strip be- 
tween. Lay the glass edge to edge 
and allow a space between the sheets. 
Cover joints with a 234 in. asphalt 
strip, painted with asphalt varnish on 
the side next to the glass, the full 
length of the sheet. Then cover with 
a 234 in. No. 24 gage metal strip the 
full length of glass and underneath 
place a 1% in. metal strip. 

The main fasteners are to be 
hooked to the purlins with reinforc- 
ing clips securely fastened with %- 
inch by 1%4-in. rust-proof store bolts 
with lead washers on top,of the cover 
strip. Between the purlins or main 


| De buildings mean in- fasteners put in intermediate fasten- 


creased production; therefore, 

in factories and allied types 
of buildings, corrugated wire glass is 
an important factor for considera- 
tion by builders, architects and engi- 
neers. 

Owing to its peculiar properties of 
construction, it does not splinter and 
fly apart in the manner common to 
plain glass when attacked by fire or 
assailed by shocks. 

Corrugated wiré glass also very 
satisfactorily diffuses light rays and 
eliminates annoying shadows and 
glare, giving a uniform and _ soft- 
lighting effect. For these reasons it 
has proved highly popular under all 
conditions. 

It has a smooth-finished surface, 
which makes it difficult for dust and 
dirt to collect. Grease, paint and 
other foreign substances can be easily 
removed. 

Due to the corrugations it has a 
strength many times greater than any 
other wire glass of equal thickness, 
and will support itself without the 
aid of any special roof members. 

Each joint of glass is in reality an 
expansion joint, and gives to the roof 
a combination of flexibility and rigid- 
ity, as well as being water-tight. Each 
sheet when erected has twenty times 
more expansion room than is neces- : 
sary with temperatures between zero : 
and 200°, and re properly installed CVE Fave wr Mclal Gulley 
_ will not leak. 
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Details for Steel Construction 
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ers, not over 12 in. centers, of rust- 
proof % in. by 1 in. stove bolts, with 
lead washers securely screwed down. 
Tighten bolts snug so as not to strain 
glass. 

Always have laps of glass come 
over purlins. Lay a 2 in. asphalt 
strip, coated on both sides with as- 


— IAA 


= a 
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phalt varnish, across the glass at the 
top, full width pressed into corruga- 
tions of glass, and on this lay the 
second row of glass with lap, over 
lower sheets. Place asphalt strips on 
all purlins and wherever glass rests, 
to protect the plass. 

Metal cover caps and inner strips, 


Class 273% Wide 
Sp 


acial Cover Cap _. 
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bolts, washers, clips, asphalt varnish, 
asphalt strips, etc., are necessary to 
make a water-tight and workmanlike 
job. Provide two coats of asphalt 
varnish for all metal work. , 

The ridge roll is securely bolted to 
purlins and all spaces are made water- 
tight by filling in with plastic cement. 
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HE building. trade workman is 

busy on the average about 190 

days in the year, or two-thirds 

of his time. A few contractors, in- 

dividually or associated, are attacking 

this problem with effective results. 

The public also must be educated to 

the needs of a sensible distribution 

through the year of its construction 
demands and requirements.” 


This statement appears in the re- 


port just made by the Committee of 


the American Engineering Council 
appointed by Herbert Hoover. A 
summary of the report appears else- 
where in this issue. It is well recog- 
nized that many alteration and remod- 
eling jobs can be done in the winter 
as well as the summer, thereby pro- 
viding employment for the building 
trades and helping to pay the always 
present overhead. 

The report puts it right up to the 
builder and contractor to educate the 
public to this need for building in 


Remodeling 
Makes Old 
Buildings Pay 
Dividends 


Jobs Done by Builders 


Whose Ideas Have Turned 


Unwanted Structures Into 
Money Makers 


Saloon Building at Marseilles, IIl., 
Now Occupied by Farmers & Mer- 
chants State Bank 


the winter, and to counteract the more 
or less general opinion that such work 
Any of the jobs 


cannot be done. 


Detail—Metal lath as stucco base. 
See page 64. 


shown here could be handled then as 
well as any other time of the year. 

The Farmers and Merchants Bank 
at Marseilles, Ill., is interesting for 
another reason also. It shows how 
the Volstead Act might be a real busi- 
ness opportunity for the builder. The 
former saloon shown here presents 
quite a decent appearance when 
dressed up like a bank. The Wim- 
mer Contracting Company who did 
the job deserve considerable credit 
for the manner in which it was 
handled. 

Equally well handled are the store 
building and the offices of the George 
Rutherford Construction Company. 
This company did both of these jobs 
and the before and after pictures 
speak for themselves of the manner 
in which they were done. 

The time to begin public education 
is now. Let your newspaper adver- 
tising and circulars include remodeled 
jobs, showing what can be done. 


Old House Which Was Remodeled and Used as Offices by the 
George Rutherford Construction Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Above: 


Before and after pictures of an old 
store with apartment above remodeled 
into new and up-to-date building. 
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Plans and Elevation of Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank, shown on 
Page 63 


Left: 


Plan of residence shown on page 63 
after remodeling into offices. 
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Homeward Bound 
toa Garage 
equipped with 


rr) ~ NATIONAL 
‘, gS ge v GZ, ae Garage Door Sets 


A Phe Increasing Number 
of Automobiles means 
more biuseness for the Builder. 


we es 
eet ~ The field of garage building is a large one for the 


oko builder and the present day demands for efficiency in con- 
< ; struction and equipment necessitate using only the best. Pro- 


~ ‘ : 
tect your customer and your reputation by using— 


NATIONAL 
GARAGE DOOR SETS 


Doors equipped with these sets— Work easily and efficiently. 
No binding or friction. 


Adjustable in case of swelling or raising of cement floor. 
Provide free and easy access to garage at all times. 


Send for Garage Plan booklet F and give dealer’s name. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO. 


STERLING, ILLINOIS 


Please mention Burtpinc Ace when writing to advertisers. 
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New Catalogs and Publications 


658. Portable saw rig information 
may be obtained of the C. H. & E. Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., together with de- 
scription of other contractors’ equip- 
ment. 

659. The Koehring catalogue on 
Dandie Concrete Mixers will be of in- 
terest to the modern builder who de- 
pends largely on concrete for both do- 
mestic and business buildings. 

660. Catalogue 48 of the Standard 
Scale & Supply Co., New York, de- 
scribes hoists, pumps, air compressors, 


wheelbarrows, and other requirements 
of builders. 
661. A complete line of Portable 


Woodworkers is described in the cata- 
logue of the Knickerbocker Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 

662. Valuable information on Concer- 
tex, the canvas roofing for roofs and 
porch floors and many other purposes, 
may be had from the illustrated book- 
let, “Roofing Facts and Figures.” Wm. 
L. Barrett Co., New York. 

663. Stuko-Steel is a new material 
with large possibilities for progressive 
builders. Illustrated literature obtain- 
able from the Stuko Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

664. Vitrolite will be worthy of the 
builder’s attention for bathrooms and 
kitchens, and table surfaces. It is 
claimed to last, needs no paint or paper 
and is cheaper than tile. Vitrolite Co., 
Chicago, II. 

665. Blaw-Knox foundation and wali 
forms may be learned of from the ex- 
tensive booklets issued by that com- 
pany at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

666. A window delivered complete in 
two bundles, compact and efficient, is 
discussed in a free book published by 
the Anderson Lumber Co., South Still- 
water, Minn. 

667. A wide range of information on 
Lumber may be had from the Weyer- 
haueser Forest Products, St. Paul, Minn. 
Every builder and prospective home 
owner should avail of the service offered 
to the fullest extent. 

668. Alpha Aids on concrete uses may 
be had in a series of some two dozen 
service sheets issued by the Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 

669. Everlastic Single Shingles, manu- 
factured by the Barrett Co., New York, 
are described in folders disthibared by 
this concern. 

670. Shelter is the name an in= 
teresting booklet issued to describe 
Winthrop Tapered Asphalt Shingles. It 
tells about roofing from its earliest his- 
tory. 

671. Federal Motor Trucks will in- 
terest builders who are awake to the 
usefulness and reliability of a good 
motor truck, as described in the litera- 


ap HESE catalogs may be secured 
direct from the manufacturer. 
If you prefer, write the date of this 
issue and the numbers of any cata- 
logs on a postal and mail it to 
“Building Age,” 912-920 Broadway, 
New York City. The catalogs will 
be sent you without charge or 
obligation. 


ture of this company at Detroit. Mich. 

672. U. S. Mineral Wool Co., New 
York City, may be addressed with refer- 
ence to mineral wool for building. This 
material when used for house lining is 
fireproof, vermin proof, and fuel saving. 

673. L. & I. J. White Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., will send a folder on adzes, axes, 
and other tools which they have made 
for 84 years. 

674. Ideal Sheathing Paper. Bermico, 
made by Brown Co., Portland, Maine, is 
described in leaflets to be had from 
them. 

675. Kodak on the Job. Eastman 
Kodak, of Rochester, N. Y., publish a 
catalogue representing methods of 
recording the progress of building oper- 
ations by photographs. 

676. Oil as Fuel. Nokol Automatic 
Oil Heating is set forth convincingly in 
the booklet of the Steam Corp., Chicago. 

677. Illinois Zinc for Roofing is fully 
described in the literature of the Illinois 
Zinc Co., New York. This should be 
in the hands of all builders and con- 
tractors. 

678. Wood Finishing is illustrated in 
colors in the booklet of S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Racine, Wis., and written up for 
the practical builder and decorator. 

679. California Redwood Assn., San 
Francisco, circulates a 25 page booklet 
on the various special uses for Cali- 
fornia Redwood. 

680. Floor Surfacing. American 

Floor Surfacing Machine Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, issues catalogue on saving time 
'and money by the use of the American 
Universal. 
, 681. Slate Floors. Old European 
Slate Roofs, and their advantages and 
beauty are illustrated in an attractive 
booklet to be had from the Knicker- 
bocker Slate Corp., New York. 

682. Stucco and Flooring is the name 
of a folder received from the American 
Magnesite Corp., Springfield, Ill., which 
gives the uses and advantages of this 
material. 

683. Complete lines of fireplace fix- 
tures and other metal conveniences for 
the house appear in literature- sent by 
the Colonial Fireplace Co., Chicago. 
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684. Hollow Tile houses with floor 
plans are illustrated in colors in the 
folders of the Hollow Tile Bldg. Assn., 
Chicago. ; 

685. Kawneer Store Front details 
may be had by writing Kawneer Co., 
Niles, Mich. 

686. General Gas Light Co., New 
York, will send interesting catalog. 
with plans and construction details on 
proper building of fireplaces. : 

687. Herringbone Metal Lath is de- 
scribed in the illustrated booklets of 
the General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

688. Asphalt Shingle Construction of. q 
a new and efficient kind is fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in folders issued 
by the Tee-Lok Roofing Corp., Chicago. — 

689. Standard Electric Ranges are 
given sixty pages of space in the cata- 
logue of the Standard Electric Stove 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

690. Concrete Products for builders — 
are presented with photographs and _ 
construction details in the booklet of — 
the Dexter Geare Corp., Miami, Fla. 

691. Valuable heating information is 
given in much detail by the Co-operative ~ 
Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y., in a 
series of illustrated booklets. ,They 
cover both domestic and public build- — 
ings. 

692. Blue print, drawing tracing | 
profile and cross section papets and ~ 
cloths may be examined in sample books ~ 
furnished by the New York Blue Print — 
Paper Co., New York. ‘a 

693. Korte Incinerator is a private 
garbage disposal plant claimed to per-— 
form its function most economically, 
safely, conveniently and hygienically. — 
‘Very full literature on request. Kerner 
Incinerator Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

694. Hard-N-Tyte Specification for 
concrete floor finish is a new and im-— 
portant engineering proposition just set 
forth by the General Chemical Co., New 
York. Builders should know about this. — 

695. Mar-Sla Mfg. Co., Youngstown, - 
Ohio, describe new building material 
for which beauty, strength and economy 
are claimed. Builders should investi- 


gate. 
696. ILG Electric Ventilating Co., 
- Chicago, illustrates and describes 


kitchen ventilator which keeps odors 
from permeating the house. Installation 
details given. ‘ 
- 697. O. K. Clothes Dryer Co., New 
York, circulates interesting information — 
of value to housewives on drying es 
vice for laundry. : 
698. Diamond Metal Weather Strip 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, will supply inter- 
esting booklet to those desiring it. 
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For every home—Old or New. Can be installed 
by your mechanics. Our 5/16” flooring can be laid 
in old or new houses. We make all kinds and thick- 
nesses; Wood Carpet, strips Plain and Ornamental 
Parquetry, Tongue and Groove Flooring. 


Send accurate measurements of rooms for sketch 
with exact estimate of cost of the flooring required. 
Instructions for laying and finishing accompany all 
orders shipped. 


Send for free catalogue in natural wood colors. 


Wood- Mosaic Company 
New Albany, Indiana — 


CANVAS ROOFING 


For Flat Roofs 
and Porch Floors 


—an attractive, water-proof, rot-proof, 
mildew-proof covering that will not crack, 
stretch, shrink, curl or peel. The chemical 
treatment applied during manufacture 
makes it the most advantageous material 
for use in covering floors, flat roofs, sun 
parlors, sleeping balconies, and the like. 
Cool in summer,-and easy to keep clean. All 
these features explain why it has become 
such a favorite with owners. 


|| 


Carpenters and builders should push 
“Con-ser-tex” Canvas Roofing, because it 
enables them to secure many contracts for 
work on which more expensive material 
would be out of consideration. If you show 
your clients how to save money on roofing, 
they will let you show what service you 
can render them in other directions too. 
Con-ser-tex is easy to lay, and brings a good 
margin of profit. 


The material from which it is made, 
the fact that the pulp is clemucally 
cleansed and that the fibre lengths give 
the finished product that natural rein- 
forcement that is lacking in ground 
wood boards, is in itself a guarantee of 
the superiority of Fiberlic for strong, 
permanent, economical and_ sanitary 


Write for illustrated booklet, “Roofing Facts and 
Figures,’ and for samples. 
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WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. of N. Y., Inc. construction. 
50 Leonard Street New York City 
eee Ae? cides a MacAndrews & Forbes Company 
is B. Carpenter & Co. Waterhouse: Wilegs roe ' 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
430-440 North Wells St. San Francisco & Los Angeles Factory: Camden, N. J. 
iz 
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A Modified 


ERE is one of Calfornia’s 
newest interpretations of the 
Spanish style of architecture. 
This bungalow, containing five rooms 
and bath, presents an exceptionally 
attractive outside appearance. Its in- 
terior has been handled along the 
lines that have made the bungalows 
so popular and is a decidedly prac- 
tical and convenient arrangement. 
Features and details that contribute 
materially to the attractiveness of the 
exterior are the little vestibule-like 
- entrance porch, with its arched door- 
way, the small wall-enclosed terrace 
and garden plot on a front corner, 
accessible from the living room 
_ through French doors, the triple ar- 
rangement of full- -length, rounded- 
___ top windows in the main front wall, 
i’ the unique design of the attic vent in 
the front gable, and so forth. Then, 
too, the general structural lines, the 
materials themselves represented in 
the construction, and the color 
; scheme—particularly the rather strik- 
¢ ing combination of colors—also nat- 
__urally add much to the outside charm 
of the little house. 


. Ae 


The walls are of cement-stucco 
over frame construction, and are fin- 
ished in a deep tan shade, while the 
roof is of dark red roofing tile. The 
trimming, confined almost exclusively 
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New York, SEPTEMBER, 1921 - 


Designed 

and Built 
by the 

De Luxe 

Building 

Company. 
Cost $5,000 


t Bungalows for $5000 Popular With 
| Home Builders 


Two Different 5-Room Types Costing $5000 and $3500 Respectively 


to the window sash, is done in olive- 
green. Over the walled-in-terrace 
and garden on the front and above 
the windows on the south, or along 
the driveway, however, are awnings 
in stripes of bright orange, black and 
deep cream, lending still additional 
touches of contrast. The walk grace- 
fully curving away from the auto- 
mobile driveway to ‘the front entrance 
is paved with cement cut into slab- 
like sections, to simulate flagstones, 
with grass growing between, and the 
entrance vestibule is floored with red 
cement, while the door leading there- 
from directly into the living room is 
rounded at the top and is of glass. 
The arrangement of the interior 
will be seen from the floor plan. 
Notice should be taken of the fact 
that a pair of glass doors is intro- 
duced to connect the living room and 
dining room, and also that the com- 
paratively short hall provides direct 
communication with every room ex- 
cept the dining room. The dining 
room has a buffet; the hall, a linen 
cabinet ; the bath room, both a medi- 
cine-case and a shelf and drawer 


cabinet; each of the bed rooms, a 
good wardrobe closet ; and the kitchen 
a draught cooler-closet, a disappear- 
ing or cabinet ironing-board, a plaster 
hood for the range, a liberal quantity 
of cupboard room and the other usual 
conveniences. Directly off the kitchen 
is a practical breakfast nook with the 
customary built-in seats and table. 

The interior woodwork is of pine 
throughout, except for a limited use 
of mahogany trim in the living room 
and dining room. The pine wood- 
work in these two rooms and in the 
hall and bed rooms is finished in old 
ivory style. In the bath room and 
kitchen, as well as in the breakfast 
nook, it is in white enamel. Oak 
flooring is used throughout, except in 
the bath room and kitchen. Tile is 
used in the former of these and pine | 
in the latter. The walls in the bath 
room and kitchen are finished, to a 
height of about five feet, with a 
smooth, hard plaster coat which is 
enameled like the woodwork, and else- 
where they are papered. The fire- 
place in the living room has a tile 
hearth and a wood mantel of modified 
Colonial design. 

The house has neither basement nor 
cellar, but it is equipped with gas | 
radiators built into the floor for heat- | 
ing and all other modern conveni- | 
ences. It is located in Los Angeles, | 
California, and was designed by the 
De Luxe Building Company, of that 
city. 

HE second bungalow type illus- 
trated, is a model for economi- 

cal post-war building. It constitutes a 
compact and convenient easily-owned 
home. It has a concrete foundation 
and a good cellar, with an inside 


Economical 
Post-War 
Type of 
Frame 
Bungalow 
Los Angeles, 
California 


stairway, and contains a good assort- 
ment of closets and labor-saving and 
furniture-saving built-in features. 

The outside walls are of narrow 
siding, painted light gray, and the 
trimming is done in dark gray, while 
the shingled roof is green. The front 
porch is floored with cement. 

The house has a frontage of less 
than twenty-six feet, and hence is 
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Floor Plan 


4 floor 
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suitable for a lot as narrow as forty 
feet, with sufficient toom left for a 
driveway. It contains five rooms and 
bath. The dining room has a good 
buffet ; the kitchen, a lot of cupboard 
space and the other usual conveni- 
ences; the rear entry porch, a closet 
for brooms; the bath room, a medi- 
cine case; the hall, both a linen cab- 
inet and a closet for wraps. Each of 
the two bed rooms has a roomy closet. 

The interior finish is very simple 
but new and conducive to being made 
homey. The pine woodwork of the 
living room and dining room is fin- 
ished in fumed oak satin, and in the 


ond enamel. The two front rooms 
have hardwood floors, and their walls 
are papered. In the bath room and 
kitchen a smooth, hard plaster coat, 
enameled like the woodwork, is used 
for finishing the walls to a height of 
about five feet, and their pine floors 
are covered with linoleum. 

This little bungalow is located in 

Los Angeles, California, and the plans 
are by E. W. Stillwell, of that city. 
The estimated average cost for pres- 
lent building is from $3,500 to $4,000, 
|complete, ready to move in. 
There is a large popular demand 
lfor bungalows today. There are two 
reasons for this. First, a bungalow 
lis cheaper to build than a 2-story 
lhouse. Second, the scarcity and high 
cost of servants has developed a need 
|for houses with rooms on the one 
for the convenience of the 
housewife. 

The types presented here are quite 
different. The first is more expen- 
sive and probably more attractive; 
while the latter is more economical. 


E. W. Stillwell, 
Architect. 
Estimated 
Cost $3,500 

to $4,000 
Complete: 


other division, it is in white paint 
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DJUSTABLE steel forms have 
given a method of building 
concrete walls that is both prac- 

tical and economical. In the August 
issue of Burtp1nGc AGE one method 
of building the solid type of wall was 
fully discussed. Another type of 
form makes it possible to build a 
double wall with an insulating dead 
air space in the center. It is inter- 
esting to know that skilled labor is 
not required in the. construction of 
these types of walls. With the forms 
shown in Fig. 5 three common labor- 
ers pour 150 linear feet of concrete 
wall per day. Assuming, therefore, 


Fig. 1. 


Method of Placing Joists and Tying 
Reinforcing Bars Together 


a house 25x50, three men are required 
for one complete course, 2 ft. high, 
per 8 hr. day. This includes stripping 
forms from the previous day, relocat- 
ing them and mixing and pouring 
concrete. The mixture stays over- 
night and the forms are stripped the 
next morning and located for the next 
course. 

The method of operation of this 
particular type of form is shown ia 
Figs.6 and 7. Fig. 6 shows the form 
being removed from the wall which is 
done by collapsing the turn-buckle as 
shown. Fig. 7 shows the form in 
place for a second pouring. The 
wedge shaped tongue is forced down- 
ward in placing the forms on the 
well. This spreads the center piece, 
thereby grabbing the hollow space of 
_the wall at that point as well as by the 
outer faces. The inside wall thick- 
ness is adjustable to 3, 4 or 5 inches 
and the walls are reinforced by two 


Finished Wall 300 Dollars 
By H. W. REMINGTON 


bars to every foot, as shown in photo- 
graphs. The two walls are tied over 
18 inches of weaving tie wires around 
the reinforcing rods and the perpen- 
dicular reinforcing rods tie the 
courses together, making the com- 
pleted house a solid rock. 

Fig. 1 shows how blocks are 
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Figs. 2 and 3. 


Cutting Labor Costs on Double-Wall 


Concrete Houses 
Western Builders Using Steel Forms—Material and 


Labor Cost for 100 sq ft. 


handled to the inside faces of the 
forms to provide openings in the con- 
crete floor for the floor joists. It 


also shows a method of tying the 
perpendicular forcing rods together. 
Fig. 2 and 3 show the method of plac- 
ing the window frames and the 
method of pouring the walls while 


Concrete Houses of the Double Wall Type Under Construction in New Jersey, 


Showing Forms in Place 
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the window frames are standing. 
These frames must be plumbed and 
braced carefully and tied together at 
the top by small handling strips to 
prevent spreading. When the forms 
reach the top these strips are removed 
and the pouring operation continues as 
usual. It will be noticed that the win- 
dow frames are split to permit of the 
passage of the center tongue of the 
form. 

Various stages in the construction 
work are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations as well as some of the 
finished houses that have been but't 
with Frost forms by the Hall Con- 
crete Wall Company, Mitchell, So. 
Dakota. The rough walls of this house 
were plastered inside and finished out- 
side with stucco. In this instance 


lathing was used, the rough surface 


furnishing sufficient bond for the fin- 
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Figs. 3 and 4. 


ish. The advantages of the air space 
in the concrete wall have long been 
recognized and since the development 
of this type of construction consid- 
erable study has been given to secur- 
ing these advantages economically. 
The forms described here give an 
unusual air space 2 inches wide with 


Fig. 5. Showing Forms with Toggle and Core 


Some of the Tyyes of Double Wall Concrete Houses Recently Built in Nebraska 
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Fig. 6. 


Stripping Forms 


no construction between the inner and | 
outer sections except the heavy gal- 


vanized ties. The ventilation which 
is secured insures dryness in the house 
and the well known insulation of the 
air space gives an added warmth in 
winter and coolness in summer. 

It is interesting to study the sim- 
plicity of the operation of this type 
of form. Only one movement is re- 
quires to loosen or to clamp the molds, 
namely, pulling up or pushing down 
on the toggle. This same movement 
clamps or loosens the inner core. The 
core-is made of sheet steel and the 
outer forms of wood, which can be 
replaced easily scarred or worn. 

The sections used on these jobs 
were from 18 to 24 inches high and 
varied from 4 to 8 ft. in length. An- 
gles in the walls were formed by drill- 
ing new bolt holes in the pipe and 
moving one side from the other far 
enough along to make the required 
angle. In a similar manner corners 
are formed by special molds in which 
the outer plank is longer than the 
inner by an amount equal to the thick- 
ness of the wall. In one of the arms 
of the toggle several bolt holes are 
provided, as well as in the lower pivot 
piece. This permits the adjustment 
mentioned before whereby the thick- 
ness of the wall may be varied from 
3 to 4 to 5 inches as required. 

No attempt is made to secure a 
smooth wall free from pockets since 


the wall itself is eventually finished © 


with a float and dash cut of stucco. 
In fact, this is considered an advan- 
tage of having a certain amount of 
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roughness and voids in order to se- 
__ cure a mechanical key for the stucco 
| coat. 
,. Steel reinforcement mentioned 
above consist in this house of 3-in. 
1 bars shown in the photographs. 
: The cost of material and labor in 
this house was carefully kept. The 
unit cost per 100 sq. ft. of finished 
___-wall, 3 inches outside 2 inches of air 
space and 3 inches inside, has been 
computed from these costs and is tab- 
ulated as follows: 


Unit Cost Material and Labor 
100 sq. ft. finished wall 3 & 3 in. 
__-with 2 in. air space requires: 

2 -yds. of sand and gravel, at 


4q ETS TOR Ts A a $3.00 
10 sacks cement, at $0.75 per 
oe See 7.50 
Wall ties 7 reinforcing....... 2.00 
11 1-9 yds. outside finish...... 5.50 
11 1-9 yds. inside finish....... 3.00 
Labor to construct walls...... 6.50 
an ah 
$27.50 
Contractors’ profit 10% of 
OP ONE par fo) 
$30.25 


Assuming, therefore, a bungalow 
type of house 25x50x16 ft. high, the 


walls on this basis, including inside 
laster and outside stucco, would be 
$600, which is a remarkably econom- 
ical performance. 
This article describes only one of 
the methods of double-wall concrete 
_ construction. It will be noted that one 


cost of the finished concrete double . 


complete course of concrete is poured 
at one.time, allowed to set partially 
over night and the forms removed 
the following day. It has been in 


considerable use in the Middle West, 
where three men handle the setting 
of the forms, the mixing and pouring 
of the concrete and the stripping. 


so . 
ee) 


wre ‘ , 
Fig. 8. Double Wall with Forms Removed 


Such a system is best adapted to the 
building of a number of houses at a 
time. In such case a concrete mixer 
will handle the entire job of mixing 
and a portable tower should be used 
for the placing of the concrete. This 
would serve to further reduce the 
labor cost. Another system that has 
been developed considerably in the 
East consists of a type of form (or 
machine, as it is called), that makes 
one section of a course at a time, 
and is then unclamped and moved a- 
head to make the next section. This 
is an entirely different method from 
the western system described here. 


Raisins 
You’ve heard about the raisin 
With the kick of 10 per cent, 
But the raisin with the wallop 
Is the raisin’ of the rent. 


Figs. 9 and 10. Some More Types of the Nebraska Houses Built With Double Wall Forms 
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Placing Building Materials on the Job 


Methods That Have Enabled One Contractor to Reduce Unit Labor Estimate 


Ten Per Cent. 
By MORGAN FARRELL 


Director of Construction, Miller, Franklin, Bassett & Co., Industrial Engineers 


in process; and mark the plac- 

ing and stowage of the con- 
struction materials. A quick analysis 
shows disorderly heaps with the 
wrong stuff on top, and perishable 
goods exposed to the weather, all 
dropped wherever they happened to 
fall with no thought of accessibility 
or of the order of use. 

On big jobs, the superintendent is 
usually broad-gauged enough to plan 
intelligently where he is going to put 
stock as it arrives, whether it comes 
in the right order or not. There is 
no reason why small jobs cannot be 
planned the same way, even during 
the busy days of starting work. The 
final saving is surprising. 

Take, for instance, a two-story 
frame dwelling, with concrete foun- 
dations, shingle roof, etc., of the usual 
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suburban type. It is 24 ft. x 36 ft. 
with a sun parlor at one end, 

Here is the way to go about laying 
out the plot for efficiency: 

I. Prepare a memorandum like 
Fig. 2, which lists all bulk material 
about in the order of use, stating 
quantities roughly, and whether stored 
in the open or under cover. Place 
opposite each item the approximate 
ground space and shed room required. 
Pin this up in the office where it can 
be seen. 

II. Make a list of plant and tools 
needed: barrows, picks, shovels, 
tackle, extra carpenters’ tools, etc. 
We will assume that a gasoline driven 
small batch concrete mixer with hoist 
crab mounted on the frame and a 
power saw are to be used. (They 


more than pay for themselves, but 
that is another story. ) 


Live "OUP 


Fig. 1. Layout Showing Method of Placing Material on the Job for Efficient Handling 
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III. We are now ready to assign 
space on the plot to each class of 
material. It is generally possible to 
drive teams around the lot about as 
indicated in Fig. 1. The mixer is 
set up on one side of the house, with 
stone and sand piles adjoining and 
runways near them leading up to the 
charging hopper. The saw is set up 
on the other with rafters, beams, 
studs and sheathing in separate piles 
with space between, behind the saw. 
Here the concrete forms are made 
and studs, rafters, etc., cut to meas- 
urement. 

On the third side are placed mis- 
cellaneous materials such as plain, 
face and fire brick, tile, flue-lining, 
etc., arranged in separate piles with 
space between. The fourth side is 
turned over to the plumber, steam- 
fitter, electrician and__ sheet-metal 
worker, who club together for a 
storage shack, with pipe-racks, fit- 
tings bins and work bench. 

The general contractors’ shed must 
be large enough for cement, line and 
plaster, and for trim, flooring, hard- 
ware, paint and tools. Due allow- 
ance will be made for the using up 
of some materials before others ar- 
rive on the site. The office completes 
the layout. 

The sheds and office are a study 
in themselves and can easily be stand- 
ardized to avoid the usual unsightly 
mixture of blue prints, delivery slips, 
clothes, tools and odds and ends. 
There can be a place for everything, 
and the working force can soon be 
taught to see that everything is re- 
turned to its place when not in use. 

It is impossible, within the limits 
of this article, to go into any great 
detail. Our purpose is to indicate 
that building operations can be plan- 
ned and standardized like any other 
production activity. One contractor 
who has been working along these 
lines for some time states that he 
has been able to reduce his unit labor 
estimate on concrete work, framing 
and handling, by ten per cent. In 
addition, by being able to tell at a 
glance how each class of stock stands 
he has completely eliminated «high- 
priced “hurry-up” orders for stock 
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which has unexpectedly run out. In- 
cidentally, his job records are in bet- 
ter shape, tool losses minimized and 
time lost hunting for material re- 
duced to nothing. 


The Right Way To Use 
Cross Bridging 


HE best type of bridging is the 
cross bridging shown in the ac- 


companying illustration. In this type, 
the cross pieces are of 1” x 4” stuff 
in small work and 2” x 4” in large 
work. The top and bottom of each 
cross piece must butt against that part 
of the joist against which butts the 
corresponding part of the adjacent 
one, as shown in the illustration. 


Cross Bridging Pieces Should Butt Against 
Each Other to Prevent Eccentric Pressure 


The primary purpose of cross 
bridging is to distribute a load and to 
stiffen the joists so that they will not 
turn or twist. With cross bridging, 
joists will keep their shape better. 


. This means that there is less liklihood 


of the plaster cracking on the ceiling 
below. Furthermore, a bridged floor 
is more pleasant to walk on, and fre- 
quently a weak, shaky floor can be 
made all right by inserting bridging. 

Bridging does not strengthen a 
floor. It only stiffens it. If there 
is a concentrated load, the bridging 
will help distribute it over eight or 
ten beams, instead of over only one 
or two. The bridging is usually put 
on 8 or 10 ft. centers. It should be 
nailed before the flooring is on, be- 
cause otherwise the initial strain 
comes on the flooring instead of on 
the bridging, and irregularities are 
made permanent. 

There is a type of bridging in which 
planks are cut and nailed in between 
the joists horizontally. This kind of 
bridging is practically useless, as the 
cross pieces shrink away from the 
joists and then can do nothing to 
stiffen them. 

In cutting the cross bridging, the 
proper bevel of one piece can be 
found with the steel square, and then 
this first piece is used as a pattern 
for the rest. This would seem to be 


self-evident were it not for the many 
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carpenters one sees acting as if cut- 
ting bridging were a fine art instead 
of a simple matter if done right. If 
a power rig is owned, then it is a very 
simple matter to cut all that is needed 
in a very few minutes. Indeed 2 
good rig will pay for itself on the one 
job if proper use is made of it. 

Care should be taken to see that 
the ends of the cross pieces have a 
firm, true bearing on the joists. This 
part of the job is frequently botched, 
and it is generally possible to tell 
how carefully a house has been built 
by the way in which the bridging has 
been fitted. Well fitted bridging al- 
most always means that a good, care- 
ful builder has been on the job. 
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Interior Flat Finish 
PPLY the undercoats in the 
j \ usual manner, but add oil to the 


last coat but one, so that it dries quite 
glossy. ‘Apply to this a flatting coat 
made from pure zinc oxide, ground 
in oil, with the addition of a little 
raw sienna. Mix turpentine fairly 
liberally with the zinc and let it stand 
overnight. Then pour the clear tur- 
pentine off the top, and this will have 
the effect of extracting the oil from 
the zinc. Now add a little first class 
liquid zinc dryer and you will have 
a paint, which will be found easy to 
apply and will dry quite free from 
gloss. 
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The Kind of Hous Mrs. Farmer Wants 


Facts About Farm Houses That Builders Should Know 
By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE, Farm Architect 


over the “Farmhouse Page” of 
the largest farm papers in Amer- 
ica. Month by month, I. showed 
sketches and plans for “A Conveni- 
ent Farmhouse,” “A Pretty Little 
Farm Cottage,’ “A Comfortable 
Farm Home,” or whatever catchy 
title popped into my head. No doubt 
these houses really were convenient, 
pretty and comfortable; I had been 
designing such homes for years, and 
the wives of my city and suburban 
clients were mighty well pleased with 
the work I did. But, somehow, my 
plans didn’t seem to suit the farmers’ 
wives, and it was years before I 
finally grasped the reason. Here it 
is: A farmhouse must be planned to 
fit the daily life of the farm folk who 
live in it, and this life 1s very differ- 
ent from the life of a city or sub- 
urban family. You might just as 
well try to force a paint-factory plant 
on a steel manufacturer, as to force a 
village house-plan on Mrs. Farmer; 
though very few builders or archi- 
tects seem to realize this. But give 
Mrs. Farmer the sort of house she 
wants, and you'll soon have all the 
business you can attend to, Mr. 
Builder ! 
Now, just what sort of house does 
Mrs. Farmer want? 
Let’s look at Figs. 1 and 2 a mo- 
ment—a very practical little farm 


[ was ten years ago that I took 


cottage. You notice, of course, that 
the first floor plan (Fig. 1) has sev- 
eral very odd and unusual features; 
I’ll run over these, briefly, quoting 
the reason for each, from the letters 
which thousands of farm women 
have written me. 

The little washroom is absolutely 
necessary; better leave out the living 
room than this! “I want a place 
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Fig. 1. First Floor Plan of 1'2-Story House 


where the men can come in, from 
the fields or the barnyard; a place 


for them to clean up, take off muddy 


Two-Story Farm House Planned for the Convenience of Mrs. Farmer 
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boots and messy overcoats, and so 
on. I want the house planned so 
they can go right from this wash- 
room to the dining room or to their 
bedrooms, without going through 
the kitchen; it gets.on a woman’s 
nerves awfully to have the men 
traipsing and crowding through the 
kitchen when she’s all stewed up, . 
hurrying to serve a meal.” 
Now. consider the kitchen. “I 
want it neither too large nor too 
small” (the average is about 12x14). 
“We farm folk eat breakfast there 
and many of the other meals, too, un- 
less we have guests” (the little Pull- 
man-car breakfast nook is very pop- 
ular, though not absolutely neces- 
sary). “I want lots of cupboards, 
closets, and flour-bins, all around 
the kitchen, so my groceries will-be — 
right at hand; I don’t want a pantry, 
for it means a lot more steps, trotting 
in and out a million times a day” 
(occasionally, however, she does 
want a pantry; better make sure be- 
fore you start planning). “The sink 
must be set high enough so I won’t 
get a backache every time I wash the 
dishes ; there must be a window over — 
it, with the sill 3%4 or 4 feet from 
the floor, so the glass won’t get 
splashed. This window ought to 
look toward the road; somehow;; it’s 
a great comfort to a woman in a 
lonely neighborhood to see someone 


_ passing now and then, and have a- 


little something to think about be- 
sides her troubles and her work.” _ 
A dumb waiter, from kitchen to 
cellar, is in very great demand. “Ice 
is hard to get, on the farm; so, after 


_a meal, I put the perishable food- 


stuffs on my screened dumb-waiter 
and drop them down to the cool cel- 
lar, until next mealtime. And I use 
my dumb-waiter to bring up fuel, 
canned goods, and winter vegetables; 
this saves a lot of heavy lifting.” 

At least one first-story bedroom. is” 
always wanted. “It’s a tremendous 
convenience to me, in case of sickness” 
or babies, or if some aged parent 
must be cared for; of course, there 
must be a toilet right close.” When 
not used as a sickroom, this often” 
serves as an office. “My husband — 
needs a place where he can be private 
and quiet, to write his business let- 
ters, read his farm magazines and 
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they know they’ll find us there.” 


here. 
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government bulletins, see the buyers, 
pay his farmhands, and all. But be 
sure to have some way to come in, 
not through the front of the house; 
else he and his callers will track an 
awful lot of mud and manure over 
my living-room floor !” 

The first-story bathroom, even in a 
full two-story farmhouse, is almost 
a necessity. “We haven’t enough 
pressure to raise the water to the 
second story;” “We have no water 
system, except a hand pump; we 
carry hot water from the kitchen 
stove;” “I want to oversee the kid- 
dies when they bathe, wash, or use 
the toilet, without my having to 
leave my work;” “I want a lavatory 
and toilet, very near the kitchen; it 
will save me a lot of steps, in the 
course of the day”; and so on. We 
must remember that a farm woman 
spends far more time in or near the 
kitchen than any other woman does. 

The dining-room is quite large, 
and the living-room opens into it. 
On many farms, threshing crews or 
other big groups of men must be 
fed, every so often; the tables must 
frequently extend into the living- 
room. And even on ordinary occa- 
sions the farm family, with hired 
men, callers (who usually stay to a 
meal—distances in the country are 
too great for the casual ten-minute 
call), and so on, is far larger than 
the town family. Usually, the din- 
ing-room serves also as the daily sit- 
ting room; the living-room is rather 
reserved for special occasions. “City 
folk poke fun-at us, for keeping a 
‘parlor’ for company; but city folk 
don’t have a lot of men coming in 
from the fields or the stables, and 
smearing dust, chaff, manure, or mud 
all over floors and furniture ten min- 


utes after the room has been cleaned. 


Do you blame us for wanting some 
place where we aren’t ashamed to 
take our guests?” 

The front stair hall is very seldom 
wanted. ‘We all come in, and go 
out, at the back of the house; that’s 
the nearest way to the barns, fields, 
chicken-yard, and garage. Even our 
friends drive around to the pees 

fo) 
the stairway is toward the rear, and 


_ the reception-hall is omitted. 


A large screened back porch is al- 


_ most always wanted; “We eat here, 


in summer, and I do a lot of my work 
I want the porch to be 
weatherboarded in, to a height of 3 
feet or so; in winter, I’ll put glass 
sash above this.” 

I haven’t shown the second-story 


plan; it has three large, cool bed- 


‘rooms, and a small room that may be 


used as bath or store-room. The 
front bedroom, with sash removed, 
is really a sleeping porch; a feature 
that farm folk are beginning to de- 
mand, ' 
Very often, instead of a story-and- 
a-half house, Mrs. Farmer wants a 
regular two-story affair of the square 
type; four rooms downstairs, and 
four above, with an attic for storage 
of seed-corn, etc. Figure 2 shows 
the first-floor plan of such a house. 
Here the laundry is tacked on, as a 
lean-to; it also serves as washroom. 
“T like a laundry right on the ground 


level, so I won’t have to lug heavy : 


baskets of clothes up and down 
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Fig. 2. First Floor Plan of 2-Story House 
stairs.” The type of stairway shown 
here, with a grade door on the lower 
landing, is extremely popular; it 
occurs again and again in modern 
farmhouses. 

Now, I might go on for pages and 
pages, showing and discussing typi- 
cal farmhouse plans, but I haven’t 
space. However, here’s hoping these 
few words may be of some help to 
you, when you go after the farm 
house business; a mighty large and 
profitable business it is, too! 


Creosoted Wood Silos 


HE wood-preservation studies at 

the Forest Products Labora- 

tory have shown that the value of 
wooden silos can be greatly increased 
by proper treatment with coal-tar 
creosote. A good creosote treatment 
will not only increase the durability 
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of the wood, but will reduce the ten- 
dency of the staves to shrink when 
the silo is empty. A creosoted silo 
cannot be painted afterwards; how- 
ever, it does not need painting, for 
the creosote protects the wood, and 
its color is pleasing. 

Highly durable woods, such as 
heart cypress or redwood, do not 
need protection against decay so 
much as the non-durable woods, but 
a thorough creosote treatment will 
make the non-durable woods, such as 
sap pine, last longer than durable 
species will without treatment. 

Contamination of the silage by 
creosote from the staves need not be 
feared. This is borne out by experi- 
ments and by careful inquiry among 
the many farmers who have used 
creosoted silos. In order to be quite 
sure, it is well to allow the creosoted 
staves or the finished silo to stand a 
few weeks before filling. 

The most thorough creosote treat- 
ment can be given by pressure meth- 
ods. If pressure-treated wood is not 
available, very good results can be 
obtained by the hot and cold bath 
treatment. If a good penetration of 
coal-tar ereosote is obtained by either 
of these processes it is not too much 
to expect the silo staves to resist de- 
cay 25 or 30 years. 

Other methods of creosoting, such 


_ as painting, spraying, or dipping, can 


be used. They are less costly than 
the pressure treatment, but they are 
also less effective. They will prob- 
ably add several years to the life of 
the silo and thus pay for themselves, 
but the more thorough treatments 
should be used wherever possible. 
Instructions for treating silo staves 
by these various processes may be 
obtained from the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Spray Painting 


HERE can be no question about 

the fact that paint spraying on 
large surfaces is quite practical and 
effects an immense saving of time. 
A large front can be painted down 
by spraying in quarter of the time 
it can be done by brush. The pump- 
ing apparatus is mounted on a trol- 
ley and moved from place to place, 
as required. The actual spraying is 
done from a painters’ boat or swing 
scaffold, which is lowered or shifted 
from side to side, as may be requir- 
ed, as the work proceeds. The spray- 
ing apparatus could also be used for 
inside work, but it is not so suitable. 
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Why Bricks Vary in Quality, 


Shape and Size 


Some Things That Buyers and Users of Bricks Should Know 


N the making of building bricks, 
| two types of kilns are in com- 
mon use, the updraft and the 
down draft. There are also contin- 
uous kilns and tunnel kilns, which 
have not yet come into general use. 
The updraft kiln is the old style 
kiln, generally square or rectangular. 
It has an open top, with only roof 


enough to protect the bricks from the - 


rain while they are being set, but with 
enough openings to permit of a per- 
fect draft upward. The heat, after 
reaching the top of the kilns, passes 
off and is lost. Sometimes the entire 
roof of the kiln is removed after the 
fires are well started. This type of 
kiln will probably develop around 
1,200 degrees of heat, but the tem- 
perature is generally guessed at and 
not registered by a pyrometer. 


Great Heat Hardens Brick 

The downdraft kiln is d modern 
invention, developed primarily for 
the purpose of obtaining a higher 
temperature and thus making a 
harder brick. The temperatures will 
run around 1,800 and can be made 
higher. These kilns are frequently 
bee-hive shaped, though there are 
some rectangular ones. They are 
closed at the top. The heat from the 
fires at the bottom of the kilns passes 
up to the top and ts then drawn down 
and passes out at the bottom into a 
tunnel that conveys it to the dryers, 
where it is‘used to dry the green 
bricks preparatory to burning them. 
The heat is under control and can 
be increased to over 3,000 degrees, 


as it is in making some kinds of 
bricks used in the furnaces of steel 
mills. Usually, in the making of 
building bricks, the heat is consider- 
ably under 2,000 degrees, which gives 
a satisfactory degree of hardness for 
building purposes. 

Most of these so-called “common 
brick” are produced in updraft kilns. 
In some cases, the burners claim to 


In the regions where the clays or 
shales make a red brick, the soft 
brick is salmon in color and is called 
a “salmon” brick by the trade. These 
salmon bricks are slightly larger than 
the hard bricks burned in the same 
kiln, as they have not been subjected 
to the same degree of heat and have 
not shrunk as much as have the 
other bricks. This is a thing that 


Freshly-made bricks have to be dried till they can be handled for setting in kilns. Two systems 


of drying are shown here. 
of 37,000 bricks per day. 
about 177,000 in three days. 


produce as high as 90 per cent. of 
hard common brick, while other 
burners say they do not produce 
more than 50 per cent. of hard bricks. 
The soft bricks are not good for fac- 
ing, as they are subject to the action 
of frost. They aré used for backing 
and for other work where they are 
protected from the action of the 
weather. 


Updraft Kilns. Roofs are made open to give free draft. Capacity of this plant, one million bricks 


at each “turnover” of four kilns. 


Process (about) one week setting green bricks; one week 


burning; one week cooling; one week emptying. Process starts about a week apart in each kiln. 
Time varies with different manufacturers. : 


Pea) 


Two long buildings in rear are for drying by steam and have a capacity 
In the foreground are shown open air drying racks having a capacity of 
Open air racks give good results but can’t bé used in freezing weather. 


must be taken into consideration by 
anyone purchasing them. 
Measuring by the “Settle” 

This shrinking of the brick in 
burning leads to a great variation in 
size. Brick burners determine how 
much their bricks have shrunken by 
what they call the “settle.” Thus, 
at one plant, the settle worked for 
is 10 inches in an aggregate of 42 
layers of bricks placed on edge. At 
this plant, they were unable to dis- 
pose of their salmon bricks during a 
period of about two years, so they 
reburned them, making hard brick 
out of them. Their settle in this 
second burning was 8 inches, show- 
ing that in the first burning they had 
shrunk only 2 inches, or one-fifth of 
what the hard bricks had shrunk. 
This would equal about one-fifth of 
an inch in the width of each brick, 
as between the salmon and the hard 
brick produced by the same kiln. 


Different Standards of Manufacture 
This variation in size of bricks is 


further complicated by differing 
standards among the manufacturers. 


s 


-» 
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This plant has four downdraft kilns and three updraft. Downdraft kilns bee-hive shaped. Building 


at rear is top of updraft kiln. 
or downdrafts. 


One manufacturer told the writer he 
required 15 inches settle in 38 lay- 
ers. Another said he required a set- 
tle of 18 to 22 inches in 32 layers of 
bricks in his downdraft kilns. He 
said he had tried 12 and 13-inch 
settle but had not been able with that 
settle to get a certain size and color 
of brick on which he was building a 
reputation. 

The above remark shows why we 
need not expect a uniformity in face 
brick sizes, as a good many brick 
makers are trying to put a distinc- 
tive brick on the market. 


Clays Differ 

The difference in clays out of 
which bricks are made also affects 
the size of the bricks. One manu- 
facturer had an immense stock of 
bricks on hand which he had been 
unable to sell and when the writer 
saw them was then offering them 
much below the market price. An- 
other manufacturer told the writer 
that this man with the surplus bricks 
had been unable to sell readily be- 
cause his clay was of a character that 
gave a greater shrinkage than usual 
and had resulted in a brick slightly 
smaller than. his competitors were 
making. Some make bricks from 
clay only, while others mix clay and 
shale in varying proportions, which 
fact further explains the differences 
in shrinking and consequent size. 


No Uniformity in Faces 

Just now the rough texture face 
brick is much in demand, and differ- 
ent manufacturers with some down- 
draft kilns are developing different 
faces on their bricks. They are do- 
ing this by a variation in the size and 
kind of wire used in the cutting. 


Plant making common brick in updrafts and face brick in bee-hives 
Supplies many face bricks to builders in city of New York. 


One manufacturer told the writer 
that he had a very pliable clay, but 
had experimented with a good many 
different kinds and sizes of wire be- 
fore he had found just the wire that 


‘would give him the rough texture he 


considered most beautiful. Another 
kind of clay and shale would require 
another kind of wire. The principal 
point in this, to the brick buyer, is to 
make sure that when he is buying a 
face brick he can get enough from 
one plant to complete the job, as he 
would not be able to match his brick 
from another plant. 


Some Colors Not Matchable 

The colors of face bricks are often 
not matchable from other plants. 
The writer knows of one plant that 
is making a peculiar face brick from 
a rotten shale having in it particles 
of iron. It cannot be duplicated. 

One board of education that was 
building a fine schoolhouse had to 
discard its first choice of face brick 
because it could not get enough to 
complete the job and could not match 
it elsewhere. It was only by a timely 
warning that it escaped starting with 
one kind of face brick and having to 
complete it with another, which 
would have ruined the appearance of 
the building. 


It Pays to Advertise— 
If You Can Deliver the Goods 


EMBERSHIP in a Master 


Builders’ Association is a 
good form of advertisement for the 
builder, because it indicates that he 
can “deliver the goods.” 

Apropos of this statement read the 
following parable: 
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“A leopard once met a lion down 
by a water hole in the jungle, and 
said: ‘Why do you go about the 
jungle roaring the way you do?’ 

“The lion said: ‘I believe in ad- 
vertising. If it had not been for my 
advertising, I would never have been 
made king of the beasts. It pays to 
advertise, and I never fail to grasp 
an opportunity to do it.’ 

“Tt so happened that a rabbit who 
was crouching down in some weeds 
heard this conversation, and appre- 
ciated the logic of the thing. 

“Next day, as he was nibbling at 
a big tree, he filled his lungs, threw 
back his head, and let out what was 
supposed to be a roar; it resulted in a 
high-pitched squeak. A fox hap- 
pened to be on the other side of the 
tree, and hearing the squeak went 
around to investigate. Of course, he 
ate the rabbit.” 

Now, the moral of this parable is, 
It is folly to advertise—if you don’t 
have the goods. 


A Novel Way To Draw 
an Ellipse 


AY off on a piece of narrow 
paper the major radius, A-C, and 
the minor radius, A-B, as shown in 
the accompanying diagram. Move 
paper to several positions always 
keeping point B tangent with the ma- 


jor axis and point C tagent with the 
minor axis. Mark on the drawing at 
A a point for each position of the 
paper and connect these several points 
with a compass or irregular curve. 
If this method is followed carefully 
the result will be a true ellipse. 


Will Some One Please 
Explain 

A New York specialty store adver- 
tises a. “Building Expansion Sale for 
Stout Women.” Further proof that 
the Fuller Construction Company is 
taking a hand in the design of 
women’s wear. 
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Automobile Salas and Service Building 


JOHNSON, MILLER AND MILLER, Architects 


ing at Terra Haute, Ind., is a 
pleasing example of an at- 
tractive building of this type. The 
exterior is entirely of brick with 
stone sills, lintels and trim. The in- 
terior arrangement is such as 1s 
adapted to the automobile sales and 
‘service business. The entire front of 
the first floor is given over to a show- 
room with the exception of one cor- 
ner for the storage of extra automo- 
bile parts. Entrance from the street 
is on either side of the building. The 
left hand entrance leads directly into 
the show-room and the right hand, 
into the storage room. Naturally, 
the whole front of the show-room is 
closed in with three bays of large 
plate glass windows. Opposite these 
windows is an impressive stairway 
leading to the second-floor balcony, 
and on the right of this stairway is 
the manager’s office. Immediately 
behind the stairway is the stock room 
with an entrance from the extra- 
parts storage. On the left of the 
stairway is a door leading to the used 
¢ar department which is on the left 
hand side of the building, back of the 
-show-room. . 
The second-floor balcony is given 
over to another extra-parts room, rest 


ae HE Nichols Auto Sales Build- 


room and a small private office. The 
rear two-thirds of the building is 
taken up by a shop on both first and 
second floors, with an elevator con- 
necting them at the rear and a small 


First Floor Plan 


stairway at the front. A driveway 


‘from the front of the building leads 


directly into the first floor of the 
shop. 


DY. RR nat tee heen: Rs ase ccm amma engaemenay 


Nichols Auto Sales Building, Terra Haute, Indiana 
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Suggestion for Apartment 


The exterior treatment of this 
building suggests many possibilities. 
It would look well as a small apart- 
ment house with the entrance located 
as shown and with stores where the 
present show-rooms is located. With 
a slightly different treatment of the 
parapet, the width of the building 
could be cut down to 4, 3, or even 2 
bays, and serve as an excellent ex- 
terior treatment for a modern apart- 
ment, with some modifications. 


Cleveland Building Show 
jh O71 Ce 

NATIONAL building exposi- 
tion, conducted by the men of 

the construction industry on a non- 
profit basis, and purely for the pur- 
pose of stimulating building opera- 
tions, will be held at Cleveland this 
Fall. Cleveland is the home of this 
type of business-producing building 
show. The first complete building 
shown was held in that city in 1916. 
The exposition will be the first in 
Cleveland’s new $5,000,000 Public 
Hall. This is said to be the largest 
exposition building in America, 
equipped in-every way for a complete 


and successful show, with 70,000 sq. 


ft. of exhibition space. 
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An Asphalt Shingle Re-Roofing Job 


Making an Old Roof New with Asbestos Shingles 


Rie (itl Ree Time to (Fix Up 


the Old Roof 


Composition and Tile Roofing—How to Lay Them to 
Get Good Service and Pleasing Effect 


MONG the various sources of 
business in times like the 
present, one of the most im- 

portant is the re-roofing job. To put 
on an entire new roof is an expensive 
job, but if the material is placed di- 
rectly over the old roof there is no 
necessity for ripping off old shingles. 
This method is both cheaper and less 
messy, and also lends an added in- 
sulating value, due to the old roof. 

The secret of using tile, shingles 
or roll roofing in this manner is to 
treat the old roof exactly as if it 
were a boarded surface, disregarding 
the shingle course entirely. If any 
old shingles are badly curled up, they 
had best be nailed down. Where 
shingles have fallen out they may 
be replaced with new ones, although 
this is not absolutely necessary. 

Asphalt or asbestos shingles are 
widely used for these re-roofing jobs. 
For the valleys and ridges roll roof- 
ing of the same quality may be used 
(Fig. 1). Shingles may also be 
used on the ridge. 

Strip shingles consist of asphalt 
shingles linked together so that, when 
laid, they have the appearance of sep- 
arate shingles. They are much 
quicker to lay than separate shingles. 
A roll roofing pressed to look like 
shingles is also often used. 

An interesting job of laying tile 
over an old roof is shown in one of 
the illustrations. Vertical strips are 
run from eaves to ridge and crossed 


strips are nailed to these about twelve 
inches apart. The tiles are hooked 
over these 1x2 crossed strips, be- 
ginning at the eaves and working up. 
The horizontal joints are cemented 
up to make the roof tight against a 
driving rain, but the vertical joint of 
the tile is so constructed that no 
pointing is necessary. 

Roll roofing is always cheaper than 
shingle and, therefore, lends itself to 
use on barn buildings and the cheaper 
class of structures. It comes either 


with a slate or plain surface and may 
be laid vertically from the ridge to 
the eaves or horizontal, laid parallel 
with the ridge. 

Where the roof is in very bad 
shape, it is possible to nail lath verti- 
cally from ridge to eaves and fill in 
between with lath where the joints 
come. This gives a firm, even sur- 
face for the joint. Even this may be 
dispensed with by locating the shingle 
lath and nailing through to it. The 


(Continued on page 32) 


Laying a Tile Roof Over the Old Shingles 
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Loaning Money on Long Term Lease 
How Builders in Vicinity New York Are Borrowing Needed Capital 


HE increase during the last few 

months of the disposal of valu- 

able parcels of both improved 
and unimproved real estate on long 
term leaseholds has aroused new in- 
terest in the question of loans on such 
properties. It is held by many real 
estate men that a long term leasehold, 
properly executed, covering well-lo- 
cated land, rented on a reasonable 
valuation and to responsible parties, 


should be considered favorably for 


loaining purposes. 

Some banking institutions adhere 
to the age-old practice of loaning 
only on property which is owned in 
fee simple by a borrower, considering 
a lease as not representing sufficient 
equity in land to make it worthy of 
consideration, says Stanley L. Mc- 
Michael in “Long Term Leaseholds.” 

“Keen bankers in the larger cities 
where leasing is practiced generally 
have come to a realization, however, 
that when certain conditions are care- 
fully observed, a lease is of sufficient 
security to loan money on for the 
erection of a building. As a-matter 
of fact, the loan is made on the 
building only, comparatively little at- 
tention being paid to the lessee’s 
equity in the leasehold itself, unless 
the lessee may have a very valuable 
equity in his lease.” 

“Take a typical leasing operation 
and analyze it carefully: The land, 
it may be assumed, has a valuation of 
$25,000, on which an annual rental 
of $1,500 is being paid. The lessee 


Now Is Good Time to Fix 
Old Roof 


(Continued from page 31) 


laps are then made according to the 
spacing of the lath. This method, 
however, is apt to be wasteful of 
material. Perhaps the best method 
of finishing roll roofing along the 
sides is to turn it down along the 
edges and finish with a molding. 


RIGHT: 
¥ Roll Roofing of the Same Quality as the 
Shingles is Often Used for Valleys and 
Ridges. 


is bonded to erect a building and de- 
cides that a structure costing about 
$25,000 is advisable to make the best 
earnings possible for the property. 
The lessee makes application to his 
banker for the loan. 

“The first thing the well-informed 
banker does is to have an appraisal 
made of the land to determine that the 
rental being paid is justified and fair 
to the lessee. An analysis as to loca- 
tion, anticipated growth in value and 
other conditions is secured and the 
banker, satisfied that the lease is a fair 
one to the lessee, who wishes to bor- 
row, agrees to loan $12,500, or 50 per 
cent. of the value of the building. 

“The lessee must advance the other 
$12,500 in cash to complete the struc- 
ture. The banker will usually require 
that the lessee’s money be on deposit 
before the loan is made, the proceeds 
of the loan to be applied last on pay- 
ments for the improvement. 


“Many building clauses are not ful- 
filled until a period just before the 
time expires for them to be executed. 
This is usually within five or some- 
times ten years of the time the origi- 
nal lease was made. 


“If the property has advanced in 
value and the land is held under a 
‘straight’ or ‘flat’ lease, the lessee 
doubtless has added equity due to the 
land’s enhancement in value. If it is 
a graded lease the added value may 
be partially absorbed by the going 


into effect of a higher rental for the’ 


Ybbper valle Str 
24." Wide. if 


second five-year or ten-year period. 
“Some security houses which issue 
building bonds on leaseholds will loan 
as high as 60 per cent. of the build- 
ing, if it is to be placed on well-locat- 
ed land concerning which there is 
little doubt as to steady increase in 
value and where the initial earnings 
promise to be exceptionally good. 


“In making a loan on a leasehold 
the institution advancing the money 
usually insists that a mortgage or 
trust instrument be drawn, providing 
against all conceivable contingencies. 


“Tt may require that the main long 
term lease and all shorter sub-leases 
- be assigned by means of the trust deed 
to a trustee who will act throughout 
the life of the loan. Some bankers 
prefer that all sub-leases, particular- 
ly the important ones, extend for the 
full term of the loan, thus insuring 
additional security. 


“Another provision which a cau- 
tious banker will sometimes insist 
upon is that each month there shall 
be deposited with the trustee an 
amount equal to the rental due, in 
addition to covering all taxes, insur- 
ance and sinking fund requirements. 

“The trustee is required to assume 
the duty of meeting these obligations 
regularly out of the sums advanced 
monthly, thus carefully supervising 
the entire transaction to see that none 
of the provisions of the original lease 
are violated or transgressed. The 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Beating Building Costs in Birmingham 


Alabama Building and Realty Company Solves Housing Problem 
and Laughs at High Cost of Homes 


caused by the cessation of 

building during the war, 
coupled with the high prices of 
building materials still existing to- 
day, has been a great problem con- 
fronting the people everywhere. But 
despite the greater costs and the ex- 
tra burden the present unsettled con- 
ditions have placed upon us, we must 
build. As a practical home-building 
investment, the economical idea of 
the “simplicity home,” recently orig- 
inated in Birmingham, Alabama, 
eliminates waste of money and ex- 
pensive design, and at the same time 
encourages the building of more 
houses. 

A lot in one of the best residence 
sections may be purchased from the 
realty company who conceived the 
idea of the “simplicity house,” these 
lots, of course, varying in price ac- 
cording to location. An attractive 
house, the keynote of which is sim- 
plicity combined with convenience, is 
then erected on the rear of this lot 
by the realty company, which charges 
each purchaser of a lot a standard 
price to erect the home. If the pur- 
chaser is unable to pay all cash for 
the lot and erection of his home, an 
initial cash payment may be made 
and the balance paid in monthly in- 
stallments according to the cost of 
the lot. Thus, the total payment per 
month on the house and lot, includ- 
ing interest, taxes, and insurance, 
amounts to less than the prevailing 
rent for a house of like size in an 
equally desirable locality. While the 
house is built along the most practical 
and logical lines, and the owner may 
use his own discretion as to finish 
and other detail matters, yet the sim- 
plicity idea must be carried out and 
the plans, which are furnished by the 
company’s architect, used. In this 
way, many architectural styles en- 
tirely too impractical for house con- 
struction are eluded. 

The owner may occupy this house 
until the high costs of building mate- 
rials, etc., shall have been reduced 
and the present unsettled housing 
conditions are passed, or until such 
time as he will be able to build a 
larger or handsomer home on the 


ahr recent shortage of houses, 


By M. T. HOLDER 


front of the lot. Then, if desired, 
the little “simplicity house’’—by the 
removal of one partition—may be 
converted into servants’ quarters and 
garage. 

A contract stipulates that the realty 
company must have the right to ap- 
prove the plans for the house that is 
ultimately to be erected on the front 


architectural designs devoid of grace 
and beauty as well as the maximum 
of efficiency. 

Nothing contributes as much to 
peace and contentment as homes. 
The owning of a home creates simple 
living and thrift, and is a strong com- 
batant to extravagance. Thus, the 
building of these little homes answers 


Temporary Simplicity Home Built in Residential Section of Birmingham, Alabama. 


of the lot. This is required as a pro- 
tection to the other property owners 
in the vicinity, and to offset the 
possibility of the erection of homes 
by those who unknowingly choose 
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the call of “back to the simple life,” 
and in these days of maid-shortage, 
as well as house-shortage, and for 
those not blessed with too generous 
incomes, the “simplicity home” is 
fast solving the problem. 


Money for Building on 
Long Term Lease 


(Continued from page 32) 


trustee thus knows that default is im- 
possible and that the loan is amply 
secured. 

“The banker will doubtless insist 
that the loan shall be reduced serially 
so that each year the amount remain- 
ing to be paid shall be steadily less- 
ened, thus guarding against unex- 
pected depreciation. He will also 
require in his trust instrument that 
the trustee shall have the right to 
take over and operate the property in 
the event the lessee in any way de- 
faults, thus acting as a receiver on 
behalf of the bank to conserve its 
security.” 
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How To Estimate Driveways, Terraces and 


Seeding 


Figuring Extras on Grading Jobs From Plot Diagram—Question of Sod or Seed 


Depends on Local Conditions 


extras in connection with 

grading depends on the con- 
tractor doing the job and the cost 
of materials and labor in the vicinity. 
The purpose of this article is mere- 
ly to show how the quantities and 
other items forming the basis of an 
estimate can be arrived at. In this 
respect it is similar to the article on 
“Method of Estimating Excavation 
‘and Finished Grading,’ which ap- 
peared in June BuiLpinG AGE. 

The reader will do well to refer 
to that article while reading the pre- 
sent discussion because any points 
passed over hastily here are explained 
there and vice versa. 

Where a driveway is included in 
the grading its area is not deducted 
from the grading required on the 
rest of the premises unless the job 
is a very small one. In most cases 
working around the driveway would 
_ more than counteract any saving in 
the material moved. Drives, walks, 
flower beds, etc., are extras and are 
figured separately. 

For a good drive, at least eight in- 
ches of top soil should be removed 
and replaced by road material. The 
amount of material to be carted 
away and replaced is figured as de- 
scribed in June BuiLtpING AGE un- 
der “Method of Estimating Exca- 
vation and Finished Grading.” Al- 


Als cost of drives and other 


lowing the labor of one man to level | 


off the road material as it is hauled 
in, a close estimate of the cost of the 
drive can be arrived at. 

Road building material is figured 
and bought by the cubic yard. Pos- 
sibly the top soil can be used on the 
premises or sold to some one in need 
of it. 

A cheap road can be made by plow- 
ing a few furrows each side of the 
road. Pull the sod to the middle of 
the road-way with hooks, then round 
the road-bed up by the use of a 
light road scraper. A team of horses 
and five men can build about 300 
yards of such road in a day, the 
road being about 12 feet wide. 

Walks of any kind will cost more 
in proportion than drives. 


By LAWRENCE Se KEIR 


A topping of crushed stone, gravel 
or course cinders will improve the 
road. Such material is usually charged 
for by the cubic. yard, delivered. 

Frequently a plan like the lot plan 
at Fig. 1 with elevation lines but no 
section drawings, will be all that the 
contractor has to figure the grading 
from. However, sections can easily 
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Plan and Section of Lot 


Fig. 1. 


be developed from such a plan. Sup- 
pose the lot is to be graded level with 
the 94’ elevation line on the plan 
and it is desired to have a section 
through the center of the plan. 
Draw the line A, B, through the 
center of the lot plan. Below the 
plan, draw the: level line 1,: 1,/ as 
shown in section No. 1. Drop lines 
e, e, f, f, and g, g, from the points 
where the elevation lines on the plan 
cross the center line of the lot. The 
line f, f, will mark the zero or start- 
ing point on the level line of the sec- 
tion drawing. Measure up 2” by 
scale from the ‘level line where the 
é, + @, ‘Crossesa sit... (Measure. up 
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4’ on the line representing the back 
line of the property. Measure down 
2’ where the line g, g, crosses the 
level line. A line drawn through the 
points thus found will give a cross 
section through the center of. the 
property. 

Section No. 2, represents another 
problem. There it is desired to have 
the finished grade level with the 92’ 
elevation line at the front of the 
property and with a rise of 4’ at the 
back of the property. Start by draw- 
ing the level line 2, 2. Where we drop 
the line g, g, across the line 2, 2, will 
be the zero point. Where f, f, cross- 
es, measure up 2’. At e, e, measure 
up 4’ and measure up 6’ on the 
line representing the back of the 
property. A line drawn through the 
points found gives the outline of the 
section. Now on the back property 
line of' the section drawing, measure 
up 4 from the level line and from 
this point to where the level line 
crosses the front property line, draw 
the finished grade line. By measur- 
ing from the finished grade line to 
the ground level, the depth of fill and 
amount of material to be removed 
can be found. 

These measurements are best tak- 
en at set distances apart. Also the 
more cross sections developed the 


| more accurately the work can be esti- 
| mated. 


In a plan of this kind, the 
elevation lines marked 92’, 94’, 96’, 
98’ would indicate that those lines 
were that distance above sea level or 
that they were that distance above 
some set point established as a level- 
ing point for property in that section 
and called a bench line. 

Figure 2, represents a method: of 
developing a cross section drawing 
of a side hill that is to be graded 
into several terraces. Draw a, a, by 
scale, to represent the level distance 
from top, of top terrace to bottom, 
of bottom terrace. Draw a, b, to 
represent the height from bottom of 
bottom terrace to top of top terrace. 
Divide a, b, into same number of 
spaces that there are to be terrace 
slopes, by drawing the lines, 1, 1, 2, 
2, 3, 3, 4, 4. From b, draw }, c, 
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“which is the slope of the top ter- 
race” at the. same angle it is to be 
finished to. Drop a line from c, to 


_d, and divide the distance c, to d, 


into one less space than there are 
terraces, by drawing the lines 5, 5, 
6, 6, and 7, 7. At point 7 on the 
line 4, 4, point 6 on line 3, 3, etc., 


will be the points from which the 
remainder of the terrace slopes can’ 


be drawn as shown. A line drawn 
from b to a, will be the average of 
the finished grading. If the slope 
were finished off to the average grade 


| _ line, there would be the right amount 


fill at 


ee ee ee ee 


of earth on the premises to build the 
terraces, for what was removed from 
the portions below the line would fill 
the portions above the line. For in- 
stance, dirt from 4, would make the 
fill at B, dirt from C, would make the 
D, etc. The unfinished out- 


Fig. 2. 


line of the side hill is represented by 
the dotted line. By figuring the area 
of I and deducting it from the area 
Il, will give the amount of earth in 
this case to be removed from the 
premises. 

The rough excavating for terraces 
will cost about the same as cellar ex- 
cavating while the final finishing off 
will cost about twice what would be 
required for level ground. More time 


_ too, must be allowed for establishing 


lines on terraces. 
Seeding new lawns requires 4% 


to 5 bushel of lawn grass seed. 


Unless the ground is in: excellent 
condition about 20 loads of manure 
and 300 pounds acid phosphate per 
acre will be needed, or if manure 
can not be had, one ton of commer- 
cial fertilizer may be used. 
Following is an estimate for seed- 


es 


ing one acre of lawn, assuming that 
the ground is already plowed and 
harrowed : 


5 bu. lawn seed @ $7.00..... $35.00 
20 loads manure delivered and 
spread @ $5.00 
300 Ibs. acid phosphate @ 
200 Per ame... ess 
Sowing seed and phosphate 
and raking it in (2 men—2 
days) 
Rolling the ground, man & team 
(%%4 day @ $8.00 per day... 


Total cost . 


16.00 
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4.00 


A good commercial fertilizer could 
be had for about $60 per ton which 
would be $40 cheaper in first cost 
than the manure. However, the sav- 
ing of the acid phosphate would be 
about used up by the added labor of 


SAG 


Terrace 


Method of Developing Cross-Section of Side Hill 


distributing the ton of fertilizer, but 
the manure puts the soil in better 
condition and is more permanent. 

One acre contains 160 square rods 
or 4,840 square yards 


Square 
yards 
A lot 150’ x 100’ as in Fig. 1 — 1,666 
Catan 40 sot s aes... = 133 
bey dE hte! 1,533 
L533 
= a little over 1/3 and 
4,840 


1/3 of $161.00 = $53.67—the cost of 
seeding the lot. If the ground was 
stony, there would be the added ex- 
pense of raking up and picking off 
stone. To set a fair price for this 
work would be impossible without 
first seeing the grounds. Only ac- 
tual experience will be of any use 
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here because stones vary so in size 
and quantity. Some pieces of ground 
can be cleaned off in a few hours; 
on other pieces the stones appear to 
be endless. 

With soils that wash badly, es- 
pecially if there are terraces, sodding 
will be needed. Then, too, some peo- 
ple do not wish to wait for grass to 
grow and are willing to pay the ex- 
tra expense of sodding in order to 


have a green lawn right away. Sod 
can, in many places, be had at so 
much per square yard, laid. The 


price varies from 8 cents to 20 cents 
per square yard, depending on local- 
ity, lay of ground, quantity, etc. 
Here, in my own section, sod could 
hardly be had at any price, as farmers 
are the only ones who have it and 
they would figure the loss in fertility 
as more than the price received for 
the sod. Also, field sod, would 
hardly make a good lawn. All told, 
it would be risky to put in a bid ona 
job where much sod was called for 
until an agreement was made with 
someone to furnish the sod at a given 
price in case the contract should be 
landed. 


His Heart for a House 


ICHARD THE THIRD offered 


his kingdom for a horse, but in 
Rome a man recently offered his 
heart for a house. The housing situ- 
ation in that city has been so acute 
that one of the “roofless ones,” as 
they are called, inserted a personal 
advertisement in a newspaper stating 
in graceful and inviting terms that he 
would marry any spinster or widow 
who possessed a house of her own. 
The advertiser added that he was a 
man of considerable means. 

Another phase of the general hous- 
ing crisis is the studio shortage, and 
an effort is being made by the com- 
mune of Rome to allot to various art- 
ists some of the towers and turrets 
that can be made habitable in the an- 
cient city walls. Fitted with comfort- 
able furniture and electric light, many 
of these old towers will provide large 
and picturesque studios for a num- 
ber of painters. 

In the tower of Belisarius, the 
“master of the walls,” Signor Fran- 
cesco Randone, has organized a school 
of educative art for children. 

Some of the new studios will have 
the disadvantage of being a little dis- 
tant from the center of the city, but 
will have fine views as compensation. 

—Top Notch Magazine. 


BULLE DUNG RAGE 


How France Is Building New and Better 


Low-Cost Houses 


Architect in France to Fellow Readers of Building Age 
MILTON DANA MORRILL, Architect 


Letter From an American 
By 


S the French Government has 

been so generous as to ask me 

to come to France and as I 
have found many valuable and in- 
teresting building methods and de- 
tails here, which are not generally 
known to us in America, it seems to 
be “up to me” to pass along to you 
a few of the good points which the 
French have given to me. 

I came over last November under 
the plan of the French Restoration 
Fund to study conditions in the war- 
devastated regions and to see if my 
method of moulding concrete build- 
ings could be used to help out in the 
biggest house building job which any 
country has ever had to face. The 
whole Winter was passed among the 
ruined towns and villages of North- 
ern France. Many of the ruined 
towns remain today almost as they 
were left by the Germans. The first 
work was to get the fields back to 
producing crops. Temporary wooden 
barracks have been put up by the 
Government for shelter. 

It was imperative to get the famil- 
ies, or what remained of them, back 
on the land before they became lo- 
cated and fixed elsewhere. No time 
or money has been available for per- 


manent building. Now that there is 
some prospect of the Germans being 
made to pay for what they have done, 
the building of permanent houses of 
masonry will be started. It ts in con- 
nection with this work that Mr. R. J. 
Caldwell of New York gave to France 
a set of my house moulding steel 
forms and asked me to come over 
to demonstrate and to study how, 
if at all, my building system could 
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Plan of first floor ‘L-shaped Air-Light’” 
Houses. This plan combines both French and 
American ideas in order to produce modern 
houses at low cost. This plan, which can be 


carried out as double houses or terrace groups 
of four or more, has been accepted for building 
by the city of Tourcoing, North of France 


Model of L-shaped Air-Light two-family cottage to be built at Tourcoing, in the midst of the 


devastated area of Northern France. 


The Dutch gable is used much in this section of France. 


The walls are white stucco finish. The roof is wed tile. 
This model house together with the house moulds were awarded the Grand Prix 


Paris green. 


The window sash and shutters a 


in the General Exposition, Paris, April, 1921, Section “Houses built at low cost.” 
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be made to serve in the gigantic task 
ahead. Like most of us I felt that 
America owes to France a great debt 
for fighting our battles for us and 
naturally was glad to have some 
chance to help. The least that I 
could do was to offer to give time 
and service when the French Gov- 
ernment offered to pay voyage and 
sejour while here. It has now been 
seven months since we landed, and 
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Plan of second floor. Note the compact ar- 
rangement of the rooms, no waste space. The 
“Air-Light” over the hall and bath is taken 


from the standard practice in Philadelphia. . 


While this low cost house has been worked out 
for reconstruction in France the design is 
equally adaptable for houses in America. 
there have been many delays. A 
young pattern maker helped me on 
demonstration work and is now writ- 
ing my French letters on the type- 
writer and helping in many ways. 
He speaks no English, so I have had 

to learn. some French. 

After looking over the ground in 
the devastated area it appeared that 
a grout-concrete utilizing the broken 
bricks and stones of the destroyed 
houses would be the most useful con- 
struction to follow, as by this means, 
we could erect the masonry houses 
while clearing the ground of debris. 
I estimated that we could thus gain an 
economy of 30% at least over brick 
and stone masonry. In order to test 
this out the Municipal Architect of 
Tourcoing (adjoining Lille) had a 
house wall built. To each part of 
cement we added 4 part of hydraulic 
lime and six parts of crushed cinders. 
As this mortar was dumped into the 
steel forms we fed in all of the odd 
shaped stones and bricks that we could 
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bed in to the mortar. As soon as 
the forms were filled we tapped the 
sides of the steel plates lightly as 
we went along. This vibration filled 
all voids without tamping. We got 
a fine straight and smooth wall, as 
strong as a brick wall, and our costs 
showed a saving of 40% over brick 
masonry—to cut a long story short- 
er, I was encouraged by the results 
to enter our American system in a 
competition for low cost building 
methods held by the City of Paris and 
the jury were kind enough to award 
the system the second prize of 1,500 
francs and in the general Exposition 
which followed. The exhibit of our 
model houses and building system was 
given the gold medal or the Grand 
Prix as they call it here. The next 
move is to build some demonstration 
houses but someone has to foot the 
bills. It will be necessary to find 
private interests to do this as the 
Government will in time pay the war 
damage but will not itself enter the 
field of building permanent houses. 
For each town or village a coopera- 
tive is formed, the citizens pool their 
interests, that is they pass over their 
allowed claims for damages to the 
cooperative. In this way the coopera- 
tive can issue bonds against the dam- 
age claims of the community and can 
start work on rebuilding before the 
actual money comes from German 
_ payments. 


Building Material Bought Wholesale 


The cooperatives can also buy 
building materials at wholesale and 
have the work done on several hous- 
es by one contractor and thus a sav- 
ing for overhead and other economies 
can be made. It has been proposed 
to build our first demonstration hous- 
es at Tourcoing near Lille, in the heart 
of the devastated regions. You will 
see from the plans that I have de- 
signed a double house which can be 
carried out in groups of two, four or 
any even number ina row. You will 
note that the party wall is offset so 
that the houses interlock in plan. 
This L-shaped plan works out for 
economy in space as halls and pass- 
ages are thus reduced to a minimum. 
You will note that the bath rooms 
which are looked upon as luxuries 
here in France are so located that 
one set of piping serves for both 
houses. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating but I figure that by the 
combination of our American and 

French ideas this plan will give us 
a good roomy house for a large 
family and at the same time a cheap 


house to build notwithstandirfg the 
luxury of the bath room. From the 
section you will see that I have taken 
the “air-light” method, the Phila- 
delphia standard, for lighting and 


The French casement windows do not leak. 
Any water that may get by drains down the 
groove A; this connects with a graded groove 
B in the sill and drains out the hole C. The 
frames and sash are usually of oak.. The cor- 
ners of the sash are reinforced by wrought iron 
angles let in flush on the inside face. 

There is no projecting wood frame, when 
open there is more than twice the air which 
we can get with our sliding windows. 

The frames come on the job after the rough 
work is done. They are fitted with sash and 
hardware complete in the shop. The glazing 
is done on the job, the frames are fixed in place 
by wrought iron anchors let in to the masonry. 

When closing, the sash interlock and jam 
themselves tight. The interlocking joint as 
well as the projecting tongue in the jamb 
keeps the sash straight. The sash are fastened 
closed by a cremone bolt operating top and 
bottom in a keeper. For slight ventilation the 
sash F occupies the position F and and is held 
in place by the handle of the cremone bolt. 

In some cases I find that the wood and 
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masonry sill is covered by zinc with the edge 


rolled to form a drip outside. In France z:nc 
is used instead of tin or galvanized iron and 
lead pipe instead of galvanized iron pipe. The 
first cost is a little more, but they last longer 
and the old material can be salvaged. 
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ventilating the halls and bath rooms. 

The city requirements in the north 
of France call for high ceilings al- 
most 10 feet in the first story. This 
gave some difficulty in designing the 
houses for a good exterior appear- 
ance as generally a long low house 
looks better than a high narrow one. 
In this part of France there are many 
houses with the gambrel or Dutch 
roofs as we call them in America. 
By using this type the general style 
of the charming old French cottages 
can be carried into our work and we 
can get away from the high and stilt- 
ed look. 

The charm of the old French cot- 
tage also lays in the fact that there 
were no dormer windows to cut up 
the roof lines of the house. We had 
to have a good sized hinged window 
in the roof to give proper ventila- 
tion for the halls and bath rooms, 
so instead of a projecting dormer we 
make a recessed dormer which costs 
less and looks better. 

In America we would call this a 
design for a double cottage of two 
stories but here in France this is call- 
ed a one-story house. The entrance 
story of rez de chaussee is not count- 
ed when you speak of the number of 
stories. 

There is very little building going 
on here in France, present costs are 
three times the pre-war figures but 
even then with the exchange at 12 
francs to the dollar, costs here are 
approximately one-half of similar 
costs in America. A complete case- 
ment window, which is the only kind 
used here, costs with unglazed sash 
fitted in frame and cramon bolt hard- 
ware only $7.08 in soft wood. -Gen- 
erally the grade of material here is 


dormer and 
halls and baths. 
The keg shown in the cellar, in France can 


contain the “real stuff,” in America only 


‘“thome-brew.” 


not as good as with us in America 
but the workmanship here is better. 
Wood finish is much lighter in thick- 
ness, for example base boards are 


Detail of the inside-door jambs used in France. 
One jamb piece extends from floor to ceiling. 
The finished jambs are used as grounds for 
plastering. The city of Paris is now building 
100 houses in which the plaster blocks are laid 
up on one side to line, joints are filled, but no 
plaster coat applied, to be finished with paper 
or paint 


Detail of Roll-Lath used in France, square 
wood strips %4”’ x 4%’ scant by 40 inches long 
are wired together. This comes in rolls. It is 
used for ceilings. It is better than our wood 
lath used in the U.S. All partitions in French 
houses are solid, of brick or plaster block 


four inches wide and half an inch in 
thickness, door trim is made by a 
moulding two inches wide by five- 
eights of an inch in thickness. We in 
America will have to “go some” if we 
beat out the Frenchman in the econ- 


omy “of material.. During the war 
I designed the interior finish for sev- 
enty-five concrete houses which we 
built for the munition workers. of 
the General Chemical Company at 
Claymont, Del. I worked out a door 
frame detail doing away with the use 


Inside door frame of. oak. I have seen very 

few mortice locks in France. All the locks are 

exposed screwed on. It will be noted that 
with this door frame no trim is needed 


Half-rounds are used extensively in inside 
finish. It makes a neat corner bead 


of temporary grounds. When the 
studding was set up we set in the 
finished door frame and plastered 
to the finished frame. We also 
set the wood base and _ plastered 
to that; after the plastering was 
all finished we run a cover strip 
one-half by two along the top of the 
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flush base and returned this strip 
around the door frames to form a 
trim. 1 thought that.I had found 
something new but when I got over 
here I found that the French car- 
penters had been doing the same trick 
for years. At Lyon it is reported 


that the usual building method is to — 


mould walls of cinder concrete, using 
two tiers of plank as forms and after 


the forms are filled the bottom planks. 


are raised on top and filled again and 
so course after course the wall is 
moulded. The only difference be- 
tween this and my method is that 
my forms are steel instead of wood 
and that the two tiers are hinged 
together for ease in handling but the 
construction principle is not new. 

The Romans two thousand years 
ago used masses of grout-concrete 
with stones and bricks of all shapes 
and sizes, exactly the same material 
and used in the same way as we have 
built our house walks at Tourcoing 
during the last winter. The only dif- 
ference is that the Romans poured 
their grout-concrete in mass between 
stone facing blocks making thick, 
heavy walls and we mould our walls 
between steel forms and so reduce 
the thickness to six or eight inches 
and add reinforcing steel rods where 
necessary. 

Somewhat contrary to the general 
opinion I find that the French are 
keen and anxious for new and cheap- 
er building methods. If you come to 
France to help you will get a hearty 
handshake and any busy’ engineer 
or contractor will give an American 
ample time and consideration to show 
what he has to offer. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company Aids 
Housing in New York ) 


URING the past two weeks the 


Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company has accepted building loans 
in Queens Borough to the amount of 
$650,000 for the accommodation of 
over 212 families, to be built by 
sixty builders. 

This action is in accord with an 
agreement reached at a conference of 
financiers called by President Clar- 
ence H. Kelsey of the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company to see what could 
be done to help builders who were 
unable to secure funds. As a re- 
sult of this conference pledges of 
from $100,000 to $500,000 each, ag- 
gregating $2,900,000, were made in 
behalf of many institutions. 


Officials of the. companies partici- 
pating in the project hope that the 
action taken by the group will be fol- 
lowed by similar groups of other lead- 
ing institutions, and that the ultimate 
relief thus provided will be very sub- 
stantial. 

They also believe that a moderate 
amount of mortgage money provided 
in this way will give confidence to 
builders and home owners by convinc- 
ing them that it is not impossible to 
get money for building operations. 

President Kelsey said that the in- 
stitutions represented in the matter 
had recognized the importance of aid- 
ing the situation which is causing so 
much concern. Many of them had 
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no facilities for: handling building 
loans on these small homes, but were 
confident that if this part of the work 
was done for them they would fur- 
nish the money. 


“These loans average around $5,- 


000 to $6,000 each and are the safest 


class of loans that can be made, and 
we hope that many other institutions 
will be able to aid the housing situa- 
tion. 

Announcing the $650,000 in loans 
Frank Bailey, vice-president of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company, 
said: “The housing sit 

“T am sure the housing shortage 
will be decreased by spring to a nor- 
mal basis. ’ 
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Metal Framework of Canton, Ohio, House 


: Small House Built with Stand- 
ardized Metal Lumber 


HE illustration shows a house 
: in Canton, Ohio, where metal 
f lumber is being used entirely 
in the framing. Each joist, stud and 
channel was supplied in the exact 
size required. Spikes and nails were 
replaced by 34”x 7-16” bolts. The 
_ method of construction is as follows: 
The framing of the outer walls 
is of four-inch channel shapes, on 
the inner and outer flanges of which 
are prongs, punched for the attach- 
ment of metal lath. Partitions are 
erected of two or four inch studs on 
both sides of which metal lath is af- 
fixed. Plaster is then applied as in 
homes of wood construction. 
; Floor Construction 
The floors are constructed by using 
f metal joists, spaced by two feet. 
_ Strips are nailed to these joists and 
_ wood or composition floors may be 
installed as in any conventional con- 
struction building. 
Metal lath goes quickly into place 
' _on the bottoms of these joists to pro- 
vide ceilings. Metal lumber rafters 
support the roof to which nailing 
_ strips are attached. Any form of 
roofing desired may be applied. Wood 
grounds are applied for the installa- 
tion of windows, door frames, base- 
boards, picture molding, etc. In the 


finished house no metal can be seen, 
inside or out. 

An exterior finish of stucco is used. 
It is pointed out that in a building 
of such firm framework this stucco 
will be permanently free from cracks, 
sometimes caused by settling or 
“weaving.” Plaster and interior fin- 
ishes will also be preserved. 

The steel structure is imbeded in 
the foundations at all points and is 
thus anchored securely. The foun- 
dations may be on any standard type. 


How Untermeyer Would 
Prevent Criminal Control 
of Building Prices 


I N adjourning the Lockwood Com- 
mittee for the Summer, which 
has been investigating alleged crim- 
inal practice on the part of contrac- 
tors, labor, and material men in New 
York City and Buffalo, Samuel 
Untermyer, chief counsel, made the 
following constructive proposals: 
Competitors to be permitted to be- 
come members of trade associations, 
but only under rigid Federal super- 
vision, and any one in an organization 
not so supervised or sanctioned to be 
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subject to rigid criminal prosecution. 

The amendment of the Federal and 
State laws so that the courts should 
be compelled to impose prison sen- 
tences in cases of convictions and 
should not have the power to suspend 
sentences. 

The limitation of investments of 
financial institutions holding the peo- 
ple’s money and provision for the 
compulsory investment on real estate 
bond and mortgage of a certain pro- 
portion of the entire investment. 

The repeal of the usury laws as to 
all loans on real estate mortgages of 
$10,000 and upward. Usury laws 
with respect to large real estate mort- 
gage transactions have become obso- 
lete, and, however unwillingly, “we 
must recognize that money is a com- 
modity and goes to the highest bid- 


Legislation to remove the monopo- 
listic control of the fire insurance sit- 
uation from the stock fire insurance 
exchanges, permitting competition 
between maximum and minimum 
rates, taking away from the compa- 
nies the privilege of investing in all 
sorts of “wildcat” stocks and requir- 
ing the income from unearned pre- 
miums to be held as a trust fund to 
be applied to the reduction of rates 
instead of being paid over to the 
stockholders as at present. 

Amendment of the present laws 
relating to city contracts so that 
whenever a contractor defaults on a 
construction contract with the city, 
the latter shall have the option of 
adopting all existing sub-contracts 
instead of being required to reject 
them all, and to readvertise for bids. 

Amendment of the Penal Code so 
as to give the people the same right of 
appeal in criminal cases as that now 
possessed by the defendants, except 
that the people shall only have the 
right of appeal on questions of law. 

Mr. Untermyer said, in discussing 
these proposals, that “these conspira- 
cies would never have grown to their 
present dimensions but for the fact 
that in the rare cases in which con- 
victions have been secured there has 
been a travesty of justice in most of 
the cases, before this committee be- 
gan its proceedings by releasing the 
defendants on payments of fines. 
This has served as an incitement to 


‘further crime of the same sort. 


OW can one hold- 


How Can ing a mortgage 
Repair and for $700 on an old hill- 
Tax Bill side cottage of a de- 


Be Collected? ceased aunt get her 


money back, together 
with money spent for taxes and repairs 
on the place. Foreclosure proceedings 
would bring $700 only. The value of the 
property is $1,000. There is only one direct 
heir living, a child three years old. A rela- 
tive is living in the cottage. Can we get 
interest on the money paid as taxes and 
for repairs? There was no will or ad- 
ministrator.—A. O’L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The mortgage should be examined for 
any provisions it may contain bearing 
on these questions. It is qufte likely 
that it will be found to contain a clause 
to the effect that the mortgagor’s failure 
to pay taxes when due should entitle the 
mortgagee to pay them and add the amount 
to the mortgage debt. This is a customary 
provision and if incorporated in the par- 
ticular mortgage will simplify the collec- 
tion of this item. As to the repair item, 
made in the mortgage to cover that. 

If the mortgage fails to provide that it 
it is unlikely that similar provision is 
shall cover money disbursed by the mort- 
gagee for taxes or repairs, the only re- 
course that is apt to be open to you is a 
claim against the estate of the deceased 
aunt for the aomunt due, with interest. 
But to enforce reimbursement against the 
estate it will be necessary to prove an un- 
outlawed agreement on the part of the 
dunt to repay the amounts so expended. 


lf proceedings to wind up the estate are 
not pending, you would have standing to 
seek appointment of an administrator, 
prove your claim and ask for sale of the 
property to discharge your entire claim. 

Interest is collectible from the time that 
you were entitled to reimbursement for 
the money you spent. 

The only feasible way for you to handle 
your interests under the existing circum- 
stances is to place them in the hands of 
some dependable attorney and let him 
do the principal worrying as to how col- 
lection is to be enforced. But on your 
statement of the case we do not see where 
any real difficulty can be expected, unless 
others interested in the estate put you to 
proof of an agreement with your aunt that 
you were to be reimbursed for money ad- 


any questions that will help 

them solve any legal difficulty 
that they may be in. Our legal 
adviser will answer direct by mail 
and give his opinion as to the correct 
procedure. Questions and answers 
of general interest to the trade will 
be published in these columns. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the cor- 
respondent so that he may be 
answered direct or that he may be 
requested for further information 
if necessary to the intelligent an- 
swering of his question. No names 
will be published, only initials or a 
nome de plume. Remember that 
this service is free to subscribers. 
Address Legal Department, Build- 
ing Age, 920 Broadway, New York 
City. 


A LL readers are invited to ask 


vanced. However, your proof of actual 
payment of the taxes and for the repairs 
would raise an inference that there must 
have been an understanding that you would 
be reimbursed, unless there should be 
clear proof of circumstances negativing 
this inference. 


ROM H. H. C., Ohio 


a Hee to —In handbooks pub- 
rola lished by the American 
Building Face Brick Association, 
Model by the Common Brick 


Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, and also in Bum~pING 
Acer, have been shown pictures of a house 
which we would like to use as a model for 
one we are to build for ourselves. I have 
asked the architect if he would not sell a 
set of plans for this house but have had no 
reply. We have made plans that would fit 
the exterior and would suit us. Now we 
would like to know whether it would be 
permissible for us to go ahead and build, 
following out the lines of the pictures as 
best we can. 

Answer.—A careful research made by 
the law editor of this publication fails to 
disclose any bar. to your doing this. It 
is not shown whether the illustration of 
the house is copyrighted. But even if it 
is we are convinced that that would not 
preclude your making the proposed use 
of it. But if the design of the house is 
novel and is covered by a special patent 
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(which 1s extremely unlikely) the patented 
features would not be subject to use with- — 
out the patentee’s consent. 

There are but few judicial precedents 
bearing on this particular question, but 
they show that while architectural plans 
may be protected by copyright so as to 
prevent another architect from copying 
them and selling or using the copies, any 
one may avail himself of ideas presented 
by the physical appearance ofa building, 
except, of course, as to patented features. 

In the case of Gendell v. Orr, 13 Phila- 
delphia Reports, 191, plaintiff, an archi- 
tect, sued to restrain defendants from 
copying the appearance of a novel porch 
or portico designed by plaintiff and con- 
structed on a house ewned by him. The 
suit proceeded on a theory that plaintiff 
had a common law right of property in 
his design which defendant had no right 
to appropriate. But the court denied an 
injunction, saying: ; 

“The plaintiff undoubtedly, by natural 
justice, had a right of property in his de- 
sign or invention, because of his labor 
bestowed, and that right exists as long as 
he maintains it unpublished for his private 
use or pleasure. . . , 

“As the plaintiff has no copyright, :t 
only remains to determine if he published 
his design or work. To say that 
placing or erecting a design or work upon 
the highway, with an unrestricted view, 
and without notice of any privacy, for 
a period of three years, was not a publish- 
ing of it, would be a singular and unwar- 
ranted denial of the legal meaning of such 
a term. Any free exhibition of a work 
of art has been determined a publication, 
as well as the printing and circulation 
of a book. A dedication by the author 
to public use is not required to make the 
design public; any way by which the 
novelty or design is communicated or 
made known is a publication. Three years 
upon the highway must certainly be re- 
garded as an abandonment of any right, 
else the copyright law, which confers the 
remedy and the protection the plaintiff 
now seeks, would become useless. It is 
a highly beneficial national law, easily 
availed of, and plaintiff had this long 
period to protect his rights. The public 
had a right to presume he abandoned or 
waived them after such a lapse of time. 
He cannot make his design public and 
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claim protection, unless he complies with 
the law of congress.” 

Another pertitnent decision is that hand- 
ed down by the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court in the case of 
Wright vy. Eisle, 86 N. Y. App. Div. 356. 
There it was decided that an architect who 
prepares for a client plans and specifica- 
tions for the construction of a house, 
files such plans and specifications with the 
building department of the city in which 
the house is to be erected, superintends 
the construction and receives his compen- 
sation for his services, has no further 
property in the plans, and if they are, 
without his consent, used in the construc- 
tion of another house, he is not entitled 
to recover the value of the plans from the 
owner of such other house. 

In this case plaintiff, an architect, pre- 
pared plans and specifications for a client 
at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Defendant, being 
pleased with the house on its construction 
being completed, attempted to buy dupli- 
cate plans and specifications from plain- 
tiff. But on their failure to agree on a 
mutually satisfactory price, the negotia- 
tions ended and defendant retained an- 
other architect, who prepared similar plans 
and specifications. Plaintiff then sued to 
recover the value of the plans, etc., used 
by defendant, claiming that they _were 
substantial copies of those filed by plain- 
tiff with the city building department when 
the first house was built. Plaintiff con- 
tended that he had an exclusive common- 
law property right in the plans, but the 
contention was overruled by the Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme Court, 
which said: 

“There is probably no doubt that, so 
long as the plans for the Litson house re- 
mained in the possession of the plaintiff, 
they consituted personal property, and 
that no one had a right to take them from 
him or to make use of them without his 
consent. But he testified that he filed 
these plans and specifications with the 
building department as a preliminary to 
securing the consent of that department 
for the construction of the building, and 
that, this consent having been given, he 
superintended the construction of the house 
under these plans, receiving therefor some- 
thing over $500. The law protects him in 
the first publication of his work; it guar- 
antees him the right to receive compensa- 
tion for his labor, and when this has been 
accomplished the purpose of the rule of 
law has been served, and at common law 
he can have no further rights in the work. 
5 The act of publication is the act 
of the author, and when the latter has 
F permitted the work to be filed in a public 
_ office as a step in furnishing the basis on 
: which he is to receive compensation for 


his work we are of the opinion that, under 
the authorities cited above, the plaintiff 
has published his work to the world and 
ean have no exclusive right in the design 
or in its production. This would seem to 

be specially true where the plans and 
specifications have been used in the con- 
_ Struction of a building and the building 


has been exposed to the gaze of the public 
and has afforded the plaintiff the full value 
of his services. There is no evidence in 
this case that the defendant or any one 
acting in his behalf has copied the plans 
and specification on file in the building de- 
partment. . It seems to us that all 
of the property rights in these plans, if 
they had any value as property after the 
publication, belonged to Litson (the owner 
of the first house) rather than to the 
plaintiff in this action, and that, under the 
evidence, there was a complete failure to 
establish a cause of action.” 

And, in the case of Smithmeyer v. United 
States, 25 Court of Claims Reports, 481, 
affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court (147 U. S. 342), it was decided that 
there is no intrinsic property in an archi- 
tect’s design unless patented or copyrighted, 
and although if lost or stolen, a court of 
equity may possibly enjoin a use of such 
design by one not entitled to it, yet, an 
architect who voluntarily makes an un- 
restricted surrender of a design loses all 
right of property in it. 

The two last cited cases recognize the 
general rule of law that “an architect or- 


dinarily has no right to the ownership of. 


a plan furnished to, and accepted by, and 
paid for by another, and plans forming an 
essential part of the building contract, un- 
less proved to be the property of the archi- 
tect (by express reservation), are deemed 


' to be the property of the employer.” (5 


Corpus Juris, 259.) 

As to the question of copyright, it is 
well settled by rules of the Copyright Of- 
fice that architects’ or engineers’ plans or 
designs are subject to protection by copy- 
right as “drawings . of a scientific or 
technical character.” (Weil’s “Copyright 
Law,” p. 218.) And Mr. Weil adds (pp. 
83-84) that “while it may be doubted if 
a work of architecture may be copyrighted, 
after completion, under the United States 
Act, no good reason seems to exist, under 
this section (Provision of the Copyright 
Act for copyrighting “models or designs 
for a work of art”), why adequate protec- 
tion may not be obtained by architects, if 
they .copyright their models or designs.” 

On a survey of the legal authorities, the 
law editor of Bumprne Ace reaches these 
conclusions : 

Working plans, etc., such as architects 
usually produce for use in the construction 
of buildings are subject to copyright. But 
if they are used without being copyrighted, 
they may be copied by any one who law- 
fully may come into possession of them 
or copies of them. And an architect has 
no interest in plans, etc., prepared for 4 
client after they have been used and he has 
been paid for them, except as he may have 
merely licensed their use by the client, as 
where an architect sells copies of his copy- 
righted plans, etc., to various persons for 
their respective and individual use. 

But we do not believe, under the law as 
it now exists, that copyrighting of work- 
ing plans, etc., would prevent one from 
using ideas gleaned from seeing a con- 
structed house while passing along a public 
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street or highway, or gleaned from the 
equivalent—seeing a photograph or picture 
of the house as completed. The architect 
may copyright the drawings, etc., that are 
useful to the builder and thereby prevent 
others from literally copying his drawings, 
etc. And illustrations may be copyrighted 
to give exclusive catalogue features, etc. 

Expressions in the Philadelphia case in- 
timate that a copyright would have pro- 
tected the novel porch there involved, but 
we do not believe that those intimations 
made nearly fifty years ago can safely be 
relied on now. The decision was by one 
of the lower courts of the state and the 
reference to the effect of a copyright is to 
be regarded as dictum because not essential 
to the decision reached. 

However, there seems to be little room 
for doubting that a building of novel form 
is a proper subject for a design patent, 
and that where a patent is obtained no one 
is any more entitled to copy it without the 
patent holder’s consent than one would be 
entitled to copy a patented machine with- 
out such consent. This idea seems to have 
been present in the mind of the Court of 
Claims in the Smithmeyer case cited above, 
when it spoke of patenting an architect’s 
design. The nature and elements of 3 
patentable design are thus summed up by a 
standard legal authority: 

“A patentable design may consist of a 
new and ornamental shape given to an 
article of manufacture or of an ornamenta- 
tion to be placed upon an article of old 
shape. The design law was intended ta 
encourage the decorative arts, and there- 
fore deals with the appearance rather than 
the structure, uses, or functions of the 
article. The design must be novel, and 
must have called for an exercise*of the 
inventive faculties as distinguished from 
ordinary skill. The patentability of a de- 
sign does not depend on its aesthetic value. 
The design act, as construed by the courts, 
intends that the patentability of a design 
shall be determined by its appeal to the 
eyes of the ordinary man, and not to the 
eyes of a jury of artists. The same rules 
as to construction and validity apply as im 
the case of mechanical inventions.” 30 
Cyc. 828. 

It was decided by a federal court that 
whatever ingenuity is displayed in produc- 
ing a new design which imparts to the eye 
a pleasing impression, even though it be 
the result of uniting old forms and parts, 
such production is patentable. (129 Fed. 
134.) 

In passing, it is interesting to note the 
holding of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in the case of Canfield vs. Johnson, 
144 Pa. Rep. 61, that an architect is under 
no obligation to his client to copyright or 
patent the plans or design of a building 
prepared for the latter, in the absence of 
agreement to that effect. 

It follows from what we have observed 
that it is our opinion that the gentleman 
from Ohio is entitled to proceed as he pur- 
poses to unless it should appear that one 
or more of the features he would like to- 
copy are protected by design patent. 


Home of Mrs. S. Bond, Larchmont, N. Y. 


HE house of Mrs. S. ‘Bond at 
Larchmouth, N. Y., is an at- 
tractive one and one-half story 
home. The effective treatment of the 
brick exterior is accomplished largely 
by a contrast of whites and reds, the 
whites being the concrete, the mortar 
joints and the white trim,—the red, 
of course, being furnished by the 
tapestry brick. The base course con- 
sists of brick laid on end, while the 
tread of the steps and the caps of 
the piers are laid with brick on edge. 
The window sills are also laid with 
brick on edge, and pitched upward 
to shed water. 

The roof construction is simple 
and the continuous type of dormer 
makes for economy of construction. 

The cellar is fully excavated and 
has a cement floor throughout. The 
heating is accomplished by a hot 
water heating plant. 

The plan of the house is square, 
making for further economy of con- 
struction and consists of three rooms 
on the first floor and four rooms and 
bath on the second. 

The living room is a large 12’-6” 
x 23’-0” room, with a fine tapestry 
brick fireplace built in the south wall. 
Built-in bookcases are another feature 
of this room. Three steps in the 
northwest corner of the room lead 
to a landing which communicates with 
the stairs of the second floor and 
directly with the kitchen. From the 
living. room the front door leads di- 
rectly on to a 9’-0”x27’-6” porch 
paved with brick. A large open door- 


“nets and work-tables. 


way forms the entrance between the 
living and dining rooms. 
Modern kitchen cabinet, sink and 


=- 


gas range are the features of the 


kitchen. The refrigerator is located 
outside in the: pantry, as it should 
be. . 

From the kitchen a door leads 
into the pantry with additional cabi- 
Another door 
leads from the pantry into dining 
room. This makes a fairly conveni- 
ent arrangement for the house wife. 

All the bedrooms on the second 
floor are large, with the exception of 
the one in the northwest corner, which 
is a square bedroom, 9/-6/’x10’-6”. 
All are provided with ample closet 
space, and an additional closet for 


linen is in the upstairs hall next to the ~ 


bathroom. 
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Attractive 


Brick House 
That Cost 


Only $4500 
To Build 


Leo Bugg Realty Co, 
New York City 


Economy. of planning is shown in 
the small amount of hall space, name- 


ly, none on the first floor and a very’ 


small hall on the second for easy com- 
munication to the bedrooms and bath. 
The interior finish is white, trimmed 
with mahogany doors. Hardwood 
floors are throughout the house. In 
the dining room there is solid colonial 


panelling. 
The plumbing is up-to-date 
throughout. In this connection the 


builder has gone to a slight additional 
expense by locating his bathroom 
somewhat away from the kitchen, in 
order to get the advantage of a cor- 
ner bedroom, with its cross ventila- 
tion and also to make the actual fram- 
ing of the house as simple as possible. 
This somewhat counteracts the slight 
additional framing expense. 
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Economical Square Plan Showing Seven Rooms of Ample Size 
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Lighting Farm Buildings by Electricity 


Independent Lighting Plant—Storage Batteries and Generators 


HILE the independent light- 

\ \ ing plant has been designed 

especially for cases where 

central station service is not avail- 
able, its use is by no means confined 
to such localities, and the small out- 
fit operated by a gasoline engine, may, 
under certain conditions, prove more 
economical than purchased current. 

Although designed primarily for 
lighting, the use of electricity for 
other purposes has enlarged the field 
of the small plant, especially in con- 
nection with farm buildings, and 
other cases where the operation of 
small motors is called for. It is easi- 
er to wire a building already con- 
structed than to install gas piping; 
and furthermore, on the farm, where 
lights are not only required in the 
house but also in the barns and sheds 
and at certain points about the 
grounds, it is more convenient to run 
wires than pipes. Again, electric 
lamps are safer in barns than gas 
burners, where a flame is present 
as nothing can take fire by coming 
in contact with an ordinary incan- 
descent bulb. While it is true that 
fires sometimes start from electric 
wires, it is always due to imperfect 
insulation and may be guarded against 
by proper workmanship. The adapt- 
ability of electricity to farm require- 
ments has already been mentioned, 
and it will be found a great conve- 
nience both in the house and around 
the barns. 

With a standard lighting outfit, 
power may be had for running sewing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, electric fans, ice cream 
freezers, etc., while current is avail- 
able for heating flatirons, percolaters, 
chafing dishes, toasters, heating pads, 
etc. Outside of the house electric 
power may be used to advantage in 
a variety of ways, along which may 
be mentioned pumping water, both 


for stock and house supply, for milk-. 


ing and operating dairy machinery, 
unloading hay, cutting ensilage, grind- 
ing bone and feed, running threshing 
machines, and sawing wood. Some- 
times the farm equipment requiring 
power is so arranged as to be sup- 
plied with a direct drive from a gas- 
oline engine, in which case the dyna- 
mo may be driven from the same 
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source by means of a belt connec- 
tion when the engine is not in use 
for othef purposes or when the load 
is light. Under other conditions, 
where the farm is not equipped with 
an engine, it may be more conve- 
nient to install a complete electric 
unit including engine, and employ 
motors, either portable or stationary, 
for delivering the power wherever 
needed. Practically all outfits of the 
kind under discussion make use of 
gasoline or kerosene engines for mo- 
tive power, but the method of opera- 
tion may employ either the “storage 
battery” system or “automatic” sys- 
tem. The first of these makes use 
of a storage battery of such size that 
it need not be changed more than once 
or twice a week under average con- 
ditions, the current used for power 
and lighting being drawn from the 
battery between the periods of charg- 
ing. In the automatic arrangement 
a battery is used with just enough 
storage capacity to start the engine 
and carry a few lights for a short 
time, after which, current will be 
supplied directly from the dynamo. 
Unit plants are made in various sizes 
by different manufacturers, varying 
in capacity from 10 to 600 or more 
16-candle power lights. There are 
a number of standard makes of equip- 
ment upon the market and a study 


of the same may best be made from 
trade catalogues. A typical belted 
outfit consisting of engine, generator, 
storage battery and switchboard, is 
shown in Fig. 1, and serves to show 
the general construction and arrange- 
ment of such a plant. When more 
compactness is desired, the engine and 
generator may be direct connected, as 
illustrated in Fig, 2. There are two 
ways of distributing the power to 
the points required, as follows: The 
first is adopted to cases where the 
power is always to be used in the same 
places and in considerable quantity, 
and makes use of stationary motors 
supplied from a central generating 
plant. When the power requirements 
are comparatively small, and it is de- 
sired to operate machines in different 
places without multiplying the num- 
ber of motors, a “power stand” may 
be used. This consists of a small 
motor mounted upon a tripod and 
provided with a flexible connection 
which may be screwed into a conve- 
nient socket, which in turn is connect- 
ed with the switchboard. 

A device of this kind may be used 
for a number of different machines 
commonly found upon the farm 
where the power required is within 
its capacity. A small motor of 1-16 
to 1-4 horsepower is capable of draw- 
ing a churn, cream separator, washing 


Small Storage Battery Set 


machine, winnowing mill, bone grind- 
er, pump for a small pressure sys- 
tem, etc. On farms where power is 
required for larger machines it may 
be advisable to supplement the power 
stand with stationary motors where 
its capacity is insufficient. 

In operating a plant of the storage 
battery type it is only necessary to 
charge the battery once or twice a 
week, depending upon its size and the 
amount of current used. A storage 
battery for electricity may be likened 
to a storage tank for water, and holds, 
when charged, a given amount of 
energy. This may be withdrawn 
rapidly or slowly as desired, it mak- 
ing no difference with the total 
amount. A certain battery may store 
enough electricity.to supply 20 lights 
—10 hours; but if it is desired to burn 
40 lights for 5 hours or 10 lights 
for 20 hours, it may be done equally 


well, as the total amount of current © 


consumed is the same in each case. 
Batteries are usually rated to carry 
a given number of lights a certain 
number of hours, but the actual way 
in which the current is used may be 
varied to suit conditions, as noted 
above. 

It requires from 5 to 8 hours to 
completely discharge a battery, as 
usually rated, and it is recommended 
that one double the ordinary size be 
installed, as this can be done at a 
nominal increase in cost and will only 
have to be charged one-half as often. 
As it takes about 8 hours to charge 
a battery regardless of its size, it is 


evident that a larger one will be more 
convenient and require less care. 
However, it must be remembered that 
the power required from the engine 
will be in proportion to the electricity 
generated and stored in the battery, 
and will be twice as great in case 
of the larger battery noted above, al- 
though the time for charging will be 
the same in each case. While a bat- 
tery may be recharged when only 
partially discharged, it is essential for 
long service that it be completely dis- 
charged and then completely recharg- 
ed about every third or fourth time. 
With the storage battery arrange- 
ment, electric current is available for 
lighting or power at any time day or 
night. Charging a storage battery is 
like pumping water into an elevated 
tank, thus giving a supply at the fau- 
cets regardless of whether the pump 
is running or not. Batteries may be 
charged when lights are burning or 
power required for other purposes, 
as the current will be required for 
the load will be taken directly from 
the dynamo while any surplus gener- 
ated will be stored in the battery. 


In case of the automatic system, pre- 


viously mentioned, the operation is 
much the same in principle as with 
the outfit employed on an automobile, 
and consists of an engine, dynamo, 
and a small storage battery for start- 
ing the engine and carrying the load 
for a short time. If only a small 
number of lights are in use, say 5 
to 10 per cent. of the total; the cur- 
rent will be supplied a short time from 
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the storage battery. After this pe- 


riod the engine starts automatically, 
thus supplying the lights directly from 
the dynamo and at the same time re- 
charging the battery. When the lights 
are shut off until only a few are left, 
the engine stops itself and the re- 
maining lights are supplied by the 
battery as before. 

The size of the plant required will 
of course depend upon the number 
of lights to be supplied and the pow- 
er requirements. Standard outfits 
are made for 10, 25, 40, 50, 75, 100, 
200, 300, 500 and 600 lights, and so 
on. The small house of six to eight 


rooms and average size barn will re- 
quire a 25 light outfit, which fur- 


nishes sufficient power to operate an 
electric fan, vacuum cleaner, cream 
separator, churn, washing machine or 
other device of similar requirements. 
For a house of eight to ten rooms, 
with large barn and outbuildings, a 
40 light outfit will be found about 
right. For large dairy farms, includ- 
ing milking machines and other equip- 
ment, plants ranging from 50 to 100 
lights will be required. As regards 
cost of equipment, it is best to ob- 
tain quotations as needed. Prices 
change so rapidly that published data 
relating to this point are of little 
value at the present time. 

Cost of operation may be based on 
a given price of gasoline, from 
which it is an easy matter to make 
the necessary changes to correspond 
with current prices. The following 
figures are taken from the catalogue 
of one of the leading manufacturers 
of equipment of this kind and are 
based on gasoline at 30 cents per gal- 
lon. According to this data, 1 cent’s 
worth of electricity developed by this 
company’s equipment will operate: 

A 16 candle power 20 watt lamp 
for 7 hours. 

A 6 pound flatiron 25 minutes. 

A pump large enough to raise 250 
gallons of water 80 feet. 

An electric washing machine 34 
hour. A toaster large enough to pro- 
duce 10 slices of toast. 

A sewing machine 3% hours. 

A percolator large enough to pro- 
duce 6 cups of cofee. 

‘A heating pad 2% to 3 hours. 

A water heater, and bring to a boil 
0.4 gallon of water. 

As regards location, it is never 
convenient to keep the switchboard 
and battery in the same room with 
the generator although this is not 
necessary for the operation of the 
plant. The battery works at its 

(Continwed on page 53) 
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HE steel frame and iron, wall 
bearing, type of buildings, 
generally are in the down- 

town section of the city, and are old 
style buildings, principally, but in 
some cases are of comparatively re- 
cent construction. Wrecking meth- 
ods of each type vary in some im- 
portant details, which will be taken 
care of as well as possible in this 
paper. 

In the comparatively recent con- 
struction we have the usual steel 
frame with all members riveted to- 
gether. Wall bearing buildings are 
of the period 1880 to 1900 and have 
cast-iron columns for interior bear- 
ing and wrought iron I-beams, all of 
which members are bolted together. 
Cast-iron lintels bridge the window 
openings. The front elevations of 
these buildings are generally marble, 
granite or limestone, backed up with 
brick. 

Brick work in recent all steel con- 
struction is about half the thickness 
of enclosing walls of wall-bearing 
iron construction. Wall bearing 
buildings seldom exceed 12 stories 
in height and walls generally are 32 
inches thick at street level, thinning 
out to 16 inches at top floor. On 
these old buildings, the .stone is 
heavy, in large pieces, as for in- 
stance, lintels weighing 3 tons and 
coping and courses weighing in some 
cases 10 tons. 

Floor arches of wall bearing build- 
ings are yellow clay tile or brick, 
arching from beam to beam and will 
not stand as much debris as modern 
red tile construction. Often men are 
seriously hurt and even killed by the 
failure of old style arches during 

demolition. The floor arches are 
covered with a fill of ash concrete 

and 4x4 inch scantlings, covered with 
wooden flooring. In some cases we 
have the Mansard roof, or French 
type of roof, covered with slate. You 
meet with hanging ceilings, now and 
then, and as a rule they are danger- 
ous and should be removed imme- 
diately. I have known of cases 
where they have dropped (the whole 
_ ceiling has dropped) for no appar- 
' ent reason, but probably from vibra- 
_ tion of wrecking operations. 
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Workmen and Public 
By W. E. WELCH 


In all steel frame building wreck- 
ing or wall bearing type, a guy der- 
rick should be used for the reason 
that while there is lost motion in 
booming up to escape the guys there 
are compensating advantages prin- 
cipally in the lowering of the derrick 
when it is to be placed on a lower 
floor. A guy derrick can be taken 
down and set up on one or two floors 
below in about two hours, while a 
stiff-leg derrick would consume a day 
and a half for the same operation. 
Also, the guy derrick being turned 
from the mast, better and safer con- 
trol of the swinging load is obtained. 
Also guy derrick covers all points 
while stiff leg is limited to a % 
swing. This derrick is used for the 
dismembering of steel and the low- 
ering of the wrecked material di- 
rectly to trucks in the roadway and 
for short storage on the sidewalk 
shed. 

The first proceeding is for the 
wrecking contractor to disconnect the 
service lines, leading into the build- 
ing, of gas and electricity, the water 
connections to remain. A sidewalk 


~ ‘Tearing Down Old Business Buildings 


How to Proceed with Wrecking Jobs with Safety to 


Senior Contract Inspector, Traveler’s Insurance Company 


shed should then be immediately con- 
structed for the protection of the 
public using the sidewalk in front 
of the building. This shed should be 
constructed before anything else is 
done, whatsoever—before any wreck- 
ing of any character is done, with 
the exception of the severing of the 
service connections. 

This shed should be substantially 
constructed and the roof extend from 
a point vertical with the curb to fac- 
ade of building. It is important that 
the covering on this shed should butt 
against the front of the building to 
prevent possible falling materials 
from dropping between shed and wall 
and injuring passing public. In ordi- 
nary work of this kind the shed has 
a space of from 2’ to 3’ from the 
building, which is very poor prac- 
tice. The upright posts of the side- 
walk shed should be constructed of 
not less than 8” square posts and 
horizontals, beams on these horizon- 
tals to be of 3x10” planks and cov- 
ered with 3” planks, 

For better fastening, upright posts 
of sidewalk shed should be placed on 


; 
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a stringer running parallel to curb 
but at least 12” in from curb. Posts 
should not project beyond the curb 
side of stringer. This to prevent 
hubs of trucks from striking posts, 
which impact would not only knock 
out post but would cause truck to 
turn in front and skid dangerously 
outward in rear. In a double horse- 
drawn truck the pole would turn in 
and cripple the inside horse. Posts 
should be centered about & and 
beams about 15”. The inner posts 
of the sidewalk shed should be lined 
with 7%” boards from the sidewalk 
level to the shed roof for protection 
of passing public. 

On the outer edge of roof of shed 
should be a wood or wire mesh ver- 
tical protection about 4’ in height to 
prevent material from falling into 
street. 


Shed for Temporary Storage 


The shed is not only used for pro- 
tection but also for the temporary 
storage of material waiting to be 
loaded into trucks. Trucks do not 
always appear as ordered or prom- 
ised and so as not to delay the work, 
the derrick places this material on 
the shed temporarily. This is also 
done when conditions become con- 
gested on the building and more 
room is required for wrecking pur- 
poses. The use of shed for storage 
purposes should be to a limited ex- 
tent and with caution. 

There are a number of different 
kinds of work in progress on the 
start of the wrecking such as the 
sidewalk shed construction, roof re- 
moval, window glass removal, board- 
ing up of the windows as soon as the 
glass is removed, lighting up of the 
stairways and different floor levels 
as soon as the windows are boarded 
up, partition removal, dismantling of 
all heating, plumbing and electrical 
equipment and chute construction. 
In most buildings there are one or 
more elevators. One elevator is left 
to run until removal of roof over 
elevator shaft exposes elevator over- 
head machinery and shaft. It is then 
dismantled. This elevator is used 
for the taking from each floor, radia- 
tors, doors, fixtures, etc., to the 
ground floor. From the ground 
floor they are carried across the side- 
walk and loaded into trucks. 

All the time this type of wrecking 
is going on, a jenny-wink derrick is 
being rigged on the roof, having 
been pulled up through the stairwell 
by block and fall. The engine, pre- 


ferably operated electrically, being in- * 


stalled on the first floor or street 
grade floor. When power is ob- 
tained for engine the cables are at- 
tached by jenny-wink, holes being 
punched through the floors for this 
purpose. 


Derrick Has Six Guys 


The mast and boom of a size ade- 
quate for the work, are then raised 
separately to the roof and derrick 
erected on the floor immediately be- 
low the roof if it is for a wall bearing 
type of construction. There should 
be 6 guys to the derrick and an extra 
loose guy which should be placed di- 
rectly on a line behind the boom when 
it is lowered over the street for load- 
ing or when about to pick up an ex- 
tra heavy load. 

The guys should be preferably of 
plow steel and not galvanized wire, 
guys to be attached to the steel frame 
by hand manufactured wire anchors, 
not chains. All sling and spreader 
equipment for derrick to consist of 
hand manufactured wire type, no 
chains. All these hand manufac- 
tured wire anchors, slings, spreaders 
and bridles should have an equalizing 
feature to permit all parts to bear 
equal strain. Also for the lowering 
of small stone and small pieces of 
junk to trucks wooden scale boxes 
to be used with a 4-leg wire sling. 
All the sling and spreader equipment 
should be of wire with the exception 
of when the derrick is about to lift a 
beam or number of beams out of its 
framing, a 1” rope sling should be 
used. This acts as a safety measure 
—should the beam be imbedded too 
strongly—or held by an overlooked 
bolt the rope will part before the der- 
rick can be pulled down. A 
“spreader hook” sling is used to pile 
up the beams for a load on the 
wrecking floor. It is very essential 
that all derrick equipment be of first- 
class material and workmanship. 

Wooden chutes are used to load 
trucks with brick and debris. The 
chutes should be not less than 40” 
wide and 20” high. A narrow chute 
would cause bricks and debris to jam. 
Bottom of chute should be of either 
3” yellow pine or 4” spruce. Thinner 
plank would wear out and require 
difficult replacement. Yellow pine 
chute should not be as steep as 
spruce, becoming very slippery with 
use. Sometimes open. sectional steel 
chutes are used within the building. 
These are 32” wide and 8’ long, 
with 8” sides, similar to a large coal 
chute. They are lapped at the ends 
and held together with wing nuts. 
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These are ideal when bricks are to. 
be lowered without damage to the 
bricks as they are smoother than_ 
lumber and need not be pitched so- 
steep. , 

The main chute runs from the 
outer edge of the shed roof at about 
50° angle for four floors; it then zig- 
zags every two floors to the roof, 
but the zigzagging depends on the 
space in the building. At the point 
where the chute zigzags there is an | 
opening to throw brick and debris so | 
that workmen can be used on the dif-_ 
ferent floor levels as well as at the | 
point where walls are being razed. * 


Brake At End of Chute 


At outer end of chute is a brake 
consisting of an obliquely hung door | 
about 7’ to 8’ long 3” plank, held to- | 
gether with cross boards, slightly 
narrower than chute width. The low-— 
er edge is flush with the lower end 
of the chute. The upper is held by 
three long strap hinges, screwed to 
the chute top. Nailed to side of chute, 
and jutting upwards vertically over 
end of chute, are two 3x4” posts, 
about 5’ high, crossed at the top by a | 
3”x4” scantling. On this a light 
block is hung. A single rope through — 
this raises the brake. The chute brake 
is held down by a 3” x4” scantling 
placed upright between the crosspiece 
on which the block and fall hangs and 
a cleat on the end of the brake. This 
is when bricks are coming down and 
the chute is being filled. 

In addition to this door or brake, 
there is another door or brake on 
hinges attached to the bottom end of 
the chute which is used primarily to 
convey the brick or debris from the 
end of the chute into the middle of 
the truck. When not in use, it is rais- 
ed vertically and then acts as a sec- 
ondary safety. 

At the second floor level above the 
shed is a safety brake in the chute al-— 
ways in charge of a workman. There 
is only the zigzagging between this 
brake and the point where walls are 
being razed. It is, therefore, very es-_ 
sential that the safety brake and the 
brake at the end of chute should not 
be opened at the one and the same 
time. The brick and debris are held 
in the chute by the safety brake. 
About a truck load is allowed to be 
in the chute below the safety brake. 
On outer side of the truck is placed 
temporarily, a wooden shield about 
the length of the truck-body and 2% 
to 3’ in height, while the truck is be- 
ing loaded to prevent material from 
falling into roadway and injuring 


ee 


on 


, 
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possing traffic. I have seen the shield 
r 


oken to pieces and debris and brick 
fly for a distance of 20’ when, by 
some error, the safety brakes were 
opened at the same time. It might 
be said, Why not install some device 
that would prevent both brakes being 
opened at the same time? Perhaps we 
will get to that later, but we have 
not reached any conclusion up to the 
present time. Teams are also loaded 
with brick and debris inside the build- 
ings on the first floor or the basement 
levels. The regulation chute is con- 
structed and runs three or four floors. 
By this method, debris on the first 
two floors is removed at the same 
time as debris from above. A plank 


should be installed every two stories. 


This outrigger should consist of 8” — 


I-beams thrust out of the windows 
and the inner ends secured to the floor 
beams by wrought iron straps. Wood- 
en beams should never be used as 
they are liable to be broken by chunks 
of brick from walls or other ma- 
terial. 

These beams should be spaced 
about 8’, extended outside the walls 
about 6’ and covered with 3” planks. 
On the outer edge of these platforms 
should be installed a wire mesh pro- 
tection about 4’ in height. On a build- 
ing I was inspecting, two of the top 
stories were of Mansard ‘type and 
covered with slate. Each individual 


Safety Methods Are Same for Small Buildings as Large 


team or truck runway is laid on the 
sidewalk into the building and the 
arches covered with 4” planks for the 
truck or team loading. When planks 
are laid on the sidewalk, an addi- 
tional plank is placed against the ends 
and sloped so as to prevent a tripping 
point. In addition it would always be 
well to see that the sidewalk is prop- 


- erly shored to take the load of truck 


passing over same. 

Any material that falls from an 8- 
story or 10-story building would, in 
most cases land in the center of the 
roadway and not on the bridge. In 
order to prevent this, as well as a 


_ protection to men on the walls, an 


outrigger protection or platform 


slate had to be removed separately. 
If the workmen had let fall the slate, 
the protection would have caught it, 
otherwise it would have fallen to the 
street and perhaps, cut someone’s 
head off. The same with a brick. 
You can get some disagreeable finan- 
cial results from a brick falling on 
a passing man or woman. I know 
of a case where the injured party col- 
lected $40,000 for a brick falling from 
a building, and it was not a gold brick 
either. 

In order to facilitate the wall 
wrecking where the walls are over a 
foot in thickness, and laid up in hard 
cement mortar, holes are drilled hori- 
zontally by air-operated drills on a 
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center of about 18”. In most cases, 
the men using these drills should 
wear respirators as the dust from 
this drilling is very thick and the dril- 
ling sometimes has to be done in con- 
fined places and the windows are 
generally boarded up—so respirators 
are quite essential and should be used. 

After the holes are drilled, the drill- 
ers keeping one story below the wall 
men, the wall men drive wedges into 
the holes thereby loosening the brick 
which, if in chunks, is allowed to drop 
to the floor where these chunks are 
broken up by mauls, loaded into 
wheel-barrows or 2-wheeled carts 
and dumped into chute. 


Heavy Stone Loosened by Pinch Bar 


Heavy stone is loosened by pinch 
bar, hoisted inwards by derrick, and 
the derrick lowers same to truck in 
the street. The pinch bar is also 
used for the loosening of the brick. 
The pinch bar is the wrecking tool 
of the wrecker. They do wonderful 
things with this tool. It is a steel 
octagon bar about 4’ in length, turned 
up or heeled on one end about 3” 
and sharpened to a wedge shape with 
tempering. It is wonderful what skill- 
ed wreckers can do with this bar. 
The steel frame is disconnected by 
acetylene burners. In wrecking par- 
lance, this acetylene torch is called a 
burner. The beams are burned from 
the frame work and the connecting 
plates of columns, the derrick, of 
course, being attached to column or 
beam, while this is being done. In 
the wall-bearing type, the members 
being connected by bolts, the bolt 
heads are removed by wrench or 
knocked off with maul, the derrick 
having hold of the member being re- 
leased. 

On every two floors, the stairwells 
and elevator shaftways are covered 
to prevent brick and debris from fall- 
ing below that level and also for the 
protection of the men. Heavy I- 
beams and 4” planks are used for 
this covering. 

In some cases where conditions are 
right, pinch bars are placed in the 
drill holes for a scaffolding support 
in razing walls; otherwise they stand 
on the walls in loosening the brick 
with the pinch bars, or sit down, as 
scaffolding is not practical for this 
type of work. In most cases, false 
framework should be installed in all 
arched windows and _ overhanging 
coping should be shored as well as 
light shoring placed in windows for 
overhanging lintels. 

(Continued on page 53.) 
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What the Editor Thinks 


Quantity Production of 
Houses 


HERE are two ways of con- 

structing homes, singly and in 
quantity. Very little money has here- 
tofore been saved for the ultimate 
owner in the past by quantity build- 
ing, as he took no part in the original 
financing. To illustrate: 


Gost of houses: ...54- $4,500.00 
Cost of land - 47a 1,000.00 
Expenses (search, etc.) 300.00 
Prohtya aera ae 1,500.00 

$7,300.00 


Fifteen hundred dollars sounds like 
an overcharge. The contractor seldom 
sells before the house is completed— 
generally months after completion. 
Then out of this profit must come ex- 
pense. | 

The contractor, in order to re- 
finance, must get money to continue 
with his work. This means that he 
has to buy it (premium). . He has to 
pay interest on this and on the money 
that he has on first mortgage. He 
has to pay an agent’s commission for 
the sale of the house. Also sale of 
2nd mortgage at a loss. 

All these things will add up to 
$1,500, and if he wants a profit he 
will have to sell this house for $8,300 
—up. 

The weakness of this system is not 
the production of houses but the lack 
of proper organization in planning his 
sales campaign. ; 

Starting from a new beginning— 

Remove the pressure of sales from 
the builder and his efforts will pro- 
duce the $4,500 house for $4,000. 

The ultimate buyer is to invest his 
money, so why not during the time 
the entire operation is being planned. 
Therefore, our tabulation will look 
like this: | 

If a $4,500 actual cost means a 
sales value of $8,000 then a 50 per 
cent. lst mortgage on sales value will 
mean a $4,000 mortgage. . Therefore, 


Costsat shause s:.3.../4.: $4,500.00 
Costioi sande cu... de 1,000.00 
EXDGnSeSmmMe rac. 5. <x 300.00 
Pronite ae wee od wn: G22 500.00 

$6,300.00 


Based on this the institutions that 
hold the people’s money should loan 
at least $500. 

The ultimate owner should put up 
the balance of $1,300. 

If the theory that $500 can be saved 
by concentration is true then the ul- 
timate owner has only to put up $800. 
Now let’s take a solid example of 
figures. A program is laid out to pro- 
duce 300 homes. There should be a 
saving of at least $200 a lot by con- 
centrating in the buying of 300 lots. 
This saving would let the buyer down 
with $500 investment. Therefore, I 
suggest this as a reasonable demon- 
stration. 


Find 300 people who have $500 - 


each. This is an easy matter 1f prop- 
erly handled through the press, and 
a proper board is formed. 


150,000 
300 x 500————_—— 
8 sets of 30,000 actual 
forms investment 


Four houses a week will mean that, 
with loans guaranteed, at the end of 
45 weeks the 300 houses will have 
been completed and the average in- 
vestment of the people’s money is 
2214 weeks and no premium paid—no 
sales expense. 


Work, Save and Prosper 


HERE is a period of vast wide 

rebuilding before us that will 
turn the world, and more particularly 
this country into a beehive of activity, 
and upon this constructive boom there 
can be erected a generous and sub- 
stantial prosperity for all, is the in- 
spiring substance of conclusions ar- 
rived at by recent comprehensive 
investigation by Dave H. Morris, 
president of the St. Louis & South- 
western Railroad. Mr. Morris sends 
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his views upon the present situation 
to the New York Commercial while 
on a visit to the Far East. He says: 

“On one of my arrival into the port 
of New York, I was standing by the 
side of Sir William van Horne with 
whom I was associated in the Cuba 
Railroad, and it was during a greatly 
depressed business year, and I well 
remember something he told me. It 
was: ‘Anyone who is a bear in Amer- 
ica is sure to go broke; all he needs is 
time.’ . 

“Tt seems to me that all of us 
should feel the truth of that statement 
and that we should have the courage 
of all its implications. There never 
has been a time in history when so 
much capital has been destroyed. and 
when, therefore, there exists the ne- 
cssity to rebuild. And this rebuilding, 
when once the circle can get started, 
will make a beehive of the earth. 

“We need confidence to go ahead 
and surely this is an American qual- 
ity. In my own railroad, we showed 
this confidence to a degree that has 
met with a splendid reward, for we 
refused the Government guaranty, 
went it alone, and came out ahead. I 
think we were about the only com- 
pany who was fortunate and brave 
enough to achieve this record, and I 
show it to indicate that all is not lost. 

“I am traveling with a vice-presi- 
dent of a San Francisco National 
Bank, and he feels that Russia must 
soon come into her own again, and 
that means international trade again 
as heretofore, and that we must get 
ready for it. 

“In going from New York to the 
West I was struck with the very large 
number of people traveling for pleas- 
ure and getting vacation for the wife 
and whole family. Trains were 
crowded and additional equipment 
that had been taken off put on again. 
Thousands of automobiles were lining 
the highways and at the Yosemite no- 
tice had been sent out that no more 
could be accommodated. What does 
all this mean? It is true that freight 
was low, almost gone, yet all these 
crowds had the money and courage 
to spend money in the most extrava- 
gant way. 


“The population of the world has — 
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never been so large; it has been edu- 
cated to a higher standard of living 
than ever before; machinery is more 
efficient than at any time in history; 
trade must result. The country that 
makes the best and cheapest goods is 
going to win out. It is within our 
grasp to dominate the situation; if 
we have the intelligence and the faith 
to do it. We must work; we must 
save; we must take what we can get, 
and we must not live in a land of 
wrong economic ideas.” 


Tenements No Longer 
Sound Investment? 


BAL a to the New York 
Evening Mail, Nathan L. Ott- 
inger, a real estate appraiser and 
negotiator, states that “the day for the 
construction of tenement houses as 
far as Manhatan is concerned is 
past. After ten years of hardship 
with tenement property through the 
years 1908 and 1918, during which 


period thousands of such properties 
were sold under foreclosure, the own- 
ers thereof lost in many cases the 
accumulated savings of a lifetime; 
large loans and easy money having 
caused overproduction of tenements, 
causing rents to fall to abnormally 
low and losing figures so that the own- 
er could not collect enough money to 
meet his interest, taxes and upkeep, 
comes the time, as now, when a fair 
return on such type of property would 
be welcome and also encourage the 
production thereof, and the politicians 
step into the field, play to the public 
clamor to hold down the price of 
rents and enact a law antagonistic to 
the laws of natural economics. 

“With high land values, high cost 
of building, rapid increases in ac- 
sessed value and tax rate, high in- 
terest rates on mortgage, high gen- 
eral upkeep costs (especially coal, 
liability, rent and heavy fire insur- 
ance covering, as required by mort- 
gagee, on account of increased re- 
placement cost in case of fire), and 


the utter disregard of many tenants 
of a sense of justice in their dealings 
with the landlord, often perjuring 
themselves in open court when they 
are asked by the presiding justice 
concerning amount of heat furinshed 
or on the matter of repairs, how, I 
ask, can there be any one foolhardy 
enough to go into a sure losing game 
and produce tenement property? It 
is an unanswerable proposition. 

“The poorer class of people will 
have to move to the suburbs on cheap 
land built upon by the co-operative 
plan, as. few builders will even take 
the risk after the results that have 
been shown since the enactment of the 
rent laws, which limit the income but 
leave the outgo unlimited, subject 
to the caprice of the politician.” 

Whether we agree with Mr. Ott- 
inger or not the fact remains that to- 
day the scene of building construction 
has moved to the smaller cities and 
the large city apartment is winning 
a place for itself in the smaller 
towns. 


| Review of Building Situation 


ONSTRUCTION activity invery low, while the last three weeks 


July, according to figures pub- 
lished by the F. W. Dodge 
Company, was 7% less than in June 
although it was 4% greater than in 
July, 1920. Contracts awarded dur- 
ing July in the twenty-seven North- 
eastern States of the country amount- 
ed to $212,491,000. 
Although the increases in building 
operations which were expected to 


develop in the summer months have 
not materialized, construction activity 
has held up very well in comparison 
with other lines of business. 
During the first ten days of July 
the volume of building contracts was 


showed total figures of considerable 
magnitude. 

Discussions of wage scales in 
many centers have been protracted 
and settlements have been delayed. 
Confidence in the stability of con- 
struction costs has not yet been gen- 
erally established, although it is the 
opinion of a number of reliable 
authorities that necessary construction 
enterprises may be undertaken now 
under as favorable conditions as are 
likely to prevail at any time in the 
near future. 

The total volume of building con- 
tracts let in the territory covered by 
the Dodge Company during the first 
seven months of this year has arnount- 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


ed to $1,278,747,000, which is 10% 
greater than the average figure for the 
first seven months of the preceding 
five years. 

Residential building continued in 
the lead over all other classes in July, 
amounting to $60,452,000, or 28% of 
the total. Public works and utilities 
amounted to $46,902,000, or 22% of 
the total; business buildings, to $33,- 
240,000, or 16%; educational build- 
ings, to $28,602,000, or 13%; and 
industrial buildings, to $13,604,000, 
or 614%. 

Contemplated new work reported 
from January 1 to August 1, 1921, 
has amounted to $2,838,000,000, more 
than double the volume of contracts 
awarded in the same period. 


——_—_ CLASS OF BUILDING Sk 
Public “he Bede : 

i f t Residential Industrial Business and Utilities Educational Other Total 
ee ua. a4 Meals Pate ac are Sine Gh haynes $ 7,057,600 $ 1,236,700 $ 2,174,500 $ 2,230,900 $ 5,296,300 $ 2,827,200 $20,823,200 
New York District .........c.esseseeseee sess, 22,161,300 4,259,000 11,005,700 5,317,300 4,788,700 5,443,700 52,975,700 
Middle Atlantic ........:s-cseeccsccceccecnces 7,169,700 980,000 4,355,700 7,362,300 2,570,500 3,904,200 26,342,400 
Pittsburg District ........seeeeeeeeveeceeeece 10,191,600 2,279,300 4,226,500 15,305,800 5,021,200 5,996,500 43,020,900 
PAeidle. West oo cncdescvescesencsersevecescae + 10,495,500 4,660,000 10,539,900 13,161,600 8.570,200 10,817,100 58,244,300 
Northwest ....ccccccccccteccccvecsccccccccsers 3,376,200 188,800 937,500 3,524,500 2,355,200 702,100 11,084,300 

GAT cae Cadence ne vcbaede ste desecbuvenccorese $60,451,900 $13,603,800 $33,239,800 $46,902,400 $28,602,100 $29,690,800 $212,490,800 
CONTEMPLATED PROJECTS 
——_CLASS OF BUILDING $$$ 
Public ee ei : 

i t Residential Industrial Business and Utilities ucationa Other Total 
a ee em A CS RE ae 3 $ 8,779, $ 1,361,700 068,000 $ 5,821,200 ,640, $ 5,294,600 $ 29,965,100 
New York District ...--...ccocseccvccsccecce 43,316,900 5,081,000 12,248,200 5,446, 2,605,800 5,592,100 74,290,000 
Middle Atlantic ........scccecesreccccccnegces 11,876,600 1,561,000 5,180,200 10,149,200 4,599,600 5,398,400 38,765,000 
Pittsburg District ........-:-seeeeeseeeeerees 23,269,300 5,952,600 7,230,500 13,770,100 6,491,900 11,886,000 68,600,400 
Middle Bae ne Be ee eac aoc tins cecayeney, 20)004,800 13,169,500 19,843,200 21,790,500 10,338,800 14,595,700 99,772,500 
Northwest ......ccccccccccccsccccccncvcccecoce 4,017,200 935,500 4,282,000 3,540,300 2,973,500 1,524,200 17,272,70C 

ERERY Arab v ernpvencnsnsehyeas Meer Peek ree $11,293,800 $28,061,300 $54,852,100 $60,517,300 $29,650,200 $44,291,000 $328,665,700 
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Trend of Material Prices 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 
ing materials in the three markets which set 


prices for the rest of the country. 


These prices are presented to show the trend of the 
wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 
market. They are not prices which the average contractor 


can buy at, but are quoted to show him the movement 
of materials so that he can buy to better advantage. 
Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 
Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 
All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market quote 
unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


July.23 August 19 


B. and Better Flat Grain: Flooring, 214" Face... .setisaes $54.00 
Dimension, SIS1E, No. 1 Common, 2x4”, 10’............ 38.00 
Timbers, Merchantable, 705, 12x12’, 10 £6) 20/38 se rede 47.00 
B. and Better Ceiling, Yox3¥4 Staneole clei a ceraa eiectelevelelcis cioine alone 36.00 
iB; and \Better? Minish’ 1x4/sen, aa. oes ate es ee 51.00 
No. 1 Common Boards, IB eels s sitnewtineate tae osteitis 40.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE— 
No. 2 and Better Flooring, 13 /16K254't. wis cialcieeieleine se branes $55.00 
Roofers; 13/16x514'4 oo. sccaiion tae cere ache eater ec eee Oo LOU) 
DOUGLAS FIR— 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Flooring, 1x3’’............ $75.50 
Nol Clear VG Floorities 1x4/h. cern seen eee ee eee a uae 
No. 2 Clear and Better Ceiling, 564x4’..........cceccesuce 35.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Novelty Siding, 1x6”............ 42.25 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Stepping..............06 87.00 
Dimensions AS SLE Gaede yn ee ae te hence Unite 40.00 
Timbers, S1S1E, 12x12”, FOU Ree in elk cone one ae ee 50.00 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
B.C) Perfection Shingles, per Me. c.s-.5.s-cscesceechsclces $7.30 
Washington Perfection Shingles, per M.........cesceee 6.90 
Clear sBevela Stam St axGiar enanaaeotee ness sot anise cee es 45.00 
CANADIAN SPRUCE— 
No? “Lath Wie ca feck eeaceet css itaece rlelole seislemrs Se tec eo aU 
Dimension; (2x44 010! toy 167. serencess seca omete te as cite aan 47.00 
HARDWOOD FLOORING— 
Clear Quartered White Oak, 13/16x2x214’’..........000 $148.75 
Clear PlainuWihiterOaks teccsoaiwctascs oe oe odamesiie samen out 108.75 
Clear sMaplespt3/16x20604 c.cok cabevet aon eter eee 97.50 
Clear Quartered White Oak Parquetry Strips, 5/16x2’’.. pe 50 
Clear Plain White Oak Parquetry Strips.............. 9.00 


(All lumber prices furnished by LUMBER) 
COMMON poe 
Per Mi, £s0% Ds JOD as « ccsssiciiine ne sate tains note h te aactsleenne es $18.40 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
Bblis. in pl lots to ee not including con- 


tainers, f- b.cdhock?. EE Socdsicns = Pade ee eect aeens 

STRUCTURAL. ‘STEEL. (IRON AGE)— 

Cents per Ib. to large buyers........c..ccccseescvcoesecs 2.38 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 

4 2 afataterale lore. 0.¢ aie;ste/ 8 bs clase lea Sle eraumemicvays aera aie ate sense icia oie einen aed $3.00 

VIG TAT A cethecine't oles leneh laa baclns oanon ee THERE rebed oo eeee 2.90 
WALL. BOARD— y 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1,000 sq. ft............0.08: $52.50 

Per 1,000 Sq. ift..in- lots .1,000 to 2,500 isqi/iticscs 0s scant 47.50 


METAL LATH— 
2.3 lb.—warehouse price per 100 sq. yd. 
2.8 lb.—warehouse price per 100 sq. yd... 
3.4 lb.—warehouse: price per 100 sq. yd. 
Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for galvanized, 
LIME (Hydrate)— 


Finishing, sper Wuon eects ..coee ste cebtttone Uiieisiepieaiaele aeleieene $26.00 

Masons; per! ton... ic; « «bee spalampemuains anamatndes tase aaa 20.50 
‘SSAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.)— 

Sand fie cte Pa ide sciteticeters pho faite Slemierdlerd Sor etter RiMn eB suare's, Wi fener $1.80 

34 IOS PAVE Fh wei ole cieisiels ois she 'e boys bie Syste a baie) aware Oe 3.40 

TA. Ta vel tiny, cecerictsdels ca cvivieonrs alcelicer a aaeaemie aaieseaneeiee 3.40 


CHICAGO PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 


Boards, 1x8). Noi :1) Com... .csccecsscsstnctapce mache aeete $32.00 
Casing and Base, 1426, ini, .:.dsiise ose osilelesie.b «bias guides tats 55.00 
Cetling; 54x4, Bs andy Btric. 5. Geodon come’ salen siete 36.00 
Dimension “Noel, .2x4) (12 to TARLEa tees vies ccidarer-bepulce teens 31.00 
Drop. oiding, six69B. and) Bttecmacs. «siesta 38 
Finish, 1x4, Bijand Btr.ds. i. cQae ee. seh hee oe ae eee 50. 
Flooring; B. and: Btr: BE, (\Gijwixdt fc awane-c careers 68. 
Flooring, B. and Btr. F. G., Ikea cy eee Bie alate 42. 
Teath, 24; ft., Nosed ssi cc feteae« sees rae en eee 5. 
Timbers, Long Leaf No. 1, 10-20 ft., S4S, 6x12 to 12x12.. 39. 
‘NORTHERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, Now 2:8 to’16 ft:, Ax6Mto Seams... esses ciclnette $31. 
Lath, | 4xftic UNO ve D idcs coisa cars stepe tis besten Seba ainercatoteetere »_ 9: 
MOUGLAS FIR— . 
Boards, No. 1, S2S,;.% in., 1x8 to 10cin...2.cccrccpess $28. 
Dimension, No. i; SIS1E, 8 ft. 12 ft., 14 its 2x4 ins eeeoo: 
Drop Siding, 1x6 Pat. 106, No. 2, C. ‘and Btr..... recite 5 35 
Flooring V. G., 1x4, No. 1..... Resins neato eee bres era OO 
Lath, 4 ft., No. UV eiprateioiv)o:3 ale o's ayels(o;elaseia ois cs eteletere(aiale oi snraleraieiniats ie 
Timbers, No. 1 Com., 12x12 in. and under, 40 in. and. 
TINGE, TOUR s. crew ove seiels d ssiaretobie tas oath io wien eae 
HHARDWOODS— 
Maple Flooring, ele cn giv saute Seiden cr ccciemepoaenD 
Oak Flooring, 13/16x2%4, C1 ow Whit. ccc. cucn scene ee- 98.00 


REDWOOD— . 
Bevel Siding, SISIE, 10 ft., 20 ft., %4x4, clear........$38.25 $38.25 
Finish, S2S.corS4S, | 1x6) to 8) i8...0- neve ceseeeeuees cree ‘. 91.50 91.50 
babes are rene sear . a 
evel Siding, 4x4 in., CAThay cece teesenesee Per aers h4 2.00 60 
Shingles; xtra Clears;, 16) ims-.seeuces aeeeeee saseee seen aes Mary 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per’ 'M. (£292, DajOD.c(s50 snoasiswescnste nase emcee avapssiorstars - -$12.00 $12.00 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 


» | €ainers: Meth de tis <'t-ie sien as aioe 2h oisinre's be aan eae eee « $2.47 $2.17 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Cents per Ib. _to large! Duyersincs.siec aceon sue meres 2.38 2.23 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 
A in... cchessaccaseddecnguatsserkit noah Sqn en $2.25 $2.25 
i Ae te sodaechiontn R 2.10 
WALL BOARD— 
Per 1,000'sq. ft. in lots under Mi woo iic cc ccuslsscspe eens $57.50 $57.50 
Per 1,000 sq. ft/sinvlots ‘1 "Mi toi2¥4i Mone. ic aveacdnemertes 52.50 52.50 
SAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.)— 
Sand Secpeteeeesseriss s0 $2. $2.50 
$4. /in. Bravelanciee-c aia POE 2.50 
14% in. gravel... 2.50 
ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 
Boards, B. and ar Ep Gu, G1x3 3). sie swieioains oneeen eine oes $68.00 
Ceiling, VAD «ANd “Btroe ccs esis soot ee Ceeanierename 39. 41.00 
Dimension, No. 1, S1S1E, Short Leaf, 2x4 in., 12 & 14 ft. 28. % 27.50 
Finish, S28, 5 "and Btr., TRAN SS cae ohtok beret eeae ere 47.00 45.00 
Flooring, B. and Bt. hE, 2G! 5, LBs sie o's eves: gareisieeitaiee 66.00 68.00 
Flooring, | Byiand= Btr dy) G:F x3.5). 525 ee eceaenae 40.00 47.00 
Lath, «4 ft.t No Uy wc racine cennuisic s tettos snicin.s ste cence eee 5.50 5.70 
Timbers, No. 1, rough, short leaf, 6x12 to 12x12 in., : 
TO} ha: QO) Pb ih GianssehaSyeredoioiessia'& w vrd(clese ath, 0416 ale! ove! acsharelelaiecelo MIE 36.00 32.00 
DOUGLAS FIR— 
Ceiling, F. G., nee in.) No: 2, Clvand \Btr.a4mgencnman $29.50 $30.25 
Dimension, No. 1, SISiE, 2x4 in., 8, 12, 14 ft........... 30.00 30.00 . 
Drop Siding and Rustic, "1x6 in., No. 2, Cl. and. Bér,..5867,00 35.50 
Finish, F G., S2S or S48, 1x4 in, "No. 2 Cl. and Btr...... 61.25 65.25 
Flooring, 1x4 in, No. 1, Cl., VG... cece ees eeseeenees 65.50 65.50 
Stepping, V.G., 1%4x10 in. & 12 in., No. 2, Cl. & Btr.. 177.75 77.75 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— 
Finish, S2S, Cl., 1x6 im..........e eee e sees cess eee soddgewete $91.50 $91.50 
Siding, 4 in, Bevel, JO tos QOr tiie caste ss cient Steet ete >» 38.25 38.25 
8 inch-Colonial’ 5 sic ..sxite-s sie cielo’ ois .0is'e'sia «s/s aaes sang ee 66.75 66.75 
: $ inck VBurgalow ficcecmas 2 ecte ss cia ais sie ate ciclo peace ee 68.75 68.75 
HARDWOODS— j 
Maple Flooring, eS in., Clear............s2seeeeees $96.75 $91.75 
Oak Flooring, %xl and 2 in., Clear Qtr. White........ 110.00 110.00 
RED CEDAR— 
Siding, 14x6,' Glear:.. s.tatiscants dette ee ists sss lessees -. » «$41.00 $41.00 
Shinglds, ) (Clears) ps. « s/:resistoois siteah neve e$ civn sjeisie'svnine olsiesieceis 4.06 4.16 
COMMON BRICK— 
Pér Ma if.0 2D. GOD seems deter thts | bhieies datdee blareate s aienemae $17.00 $17.00 
PORTLAND CEMENT — ; : 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 
tainieris yeah qnckeeeah inate elt ww brat siageyele wrangle lee w atoini<poretene op cbsccel ena ue $2.50 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— , , 
Cents per pound to large buyers..........sessseee cdots iced Ccaee 2.325 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 
Gh AM. sence ee cccc secs ccsrennsevecsestensccccoess Sacteielaine sane $2.60 $1.825 
LIA. Ime poe ca wllceinsiele.scisia;s alaaie o sfeipialeieye elolereia xy eme mmnnnnRInES * 2:00) 1.825 
WALL BOARD— 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under M............. spcetlae epatecns $57.50 $57.50 
Per 1,000 sq.-ttaanplots)1 M to 214 Mo. .aheccceescwe seen 52.50 §2.50 
SAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.) ‘ ; : 
Sarid “ic sdisiercigia feteled Mette oie o sete otk res efe/ aiclos al ebay cgeiel e/a. deepetaler maT eae wane S1e50 $0.95 
% in. gravel...... ; 0.95 
1% in. gravel , 


(Following prices are F.O.B. factory.) _ 


FACE BRICK— 
FL Grvards” sieisewietnisieisieige wale eis isle sic ed ocie sel eleteieks Mists 4.orm ermine iar $41.00 $38.00 


MMA DESERY..isjeras se lwie oc « «a ecies nin’ ©.010ie:e'«'e baiaiaie ls ogistelaie’s Ase sige. 30.00 30.00 
Caledonian Waren. ; use oke ues Meaeiemetios s oeres ASR Sco « 34.00 26.00 
Smo00th Greys erociemaisemenie caer «ss teers Niaiivies « Setastemen 35.00 35.50 
Bisl clock. o's totes uke seen aemenileien ce a taeitacesareys ale nenncentat 35.50 35.50 | 
SHINGLES (per square)— 
. ~vAlsphalt® single? .ocsets seuss’ WR oo rars cya ote, ai > si Qa aee Roe $6.40 $6.40 
Asphalt tetrip Msecenes sete enter A SOAR SIE as, 5275 
STAINED WOOD— 2 
16 ins ‘extra Cleariiiccs cates 05 ¢faste ash o's ipisre vinioe see pniaeietaleieser $9.75 $9.75 
18 “ins Eureka‘... cctecicte ¢ ts 1110 0 (lslale'o%sleisiolsre'vis'e/e.a7ora Sake eu sieis mens 10.50 ‘10.50 
18 “Ins “Perfection seecses dnc cicisie(stsleslatsteleigth'a/eia'slolelsieip siccom Pistscies 11.50 11,50 
18 ini? Royali ..susaseeant cendcoeeeas Beer o ie pathic seine cays 11.40 11.40 
24 ins Ten perial. ces cicws scrtewiele lesley ialstemieltle CU a ARs ae 12.00 12.00 
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Two Bungalows of Different Types and 


Exteriors but Planned Almost Alike 


a slightly different cement of an 

exterior will produce an entirely 
different house, although the plan it- 
self may be practically the same. II- 
lustrated with this article are two at- 
tractive five-room bungalows in Terre 
Haute, Ind., designed by Johnson, 
Miller & Miller, Architects. The plan 
of one is very much similar to that 
of the other, with the exception that 
one is right hand and the other left 
hand and that a slight change has 
been made in the front porch, and 
other minor details. The general ar- 
rangement of rooms, however, is the 
same and yet, to look at the photo- 
graphs of these two bungalows one 
would never suspect that they had 
anything in comon. 

In each case the central room of 
the house has a large living room 
opening directly on to the front porch 
and with a large open fireplace op- 
posite the front door. In the case of 
the frame bungalow French doors on 
either side of the fireplace open on to 
a dining porch. The front porch has 
been set back into the house and the 
pergola covering the porch permits 
adequate lighting of the living room 
through the front windows. 

In the case of the stucco bungalow 
the front porch has been treated in 
the usual manner, namely, more or 
less as an addition to rather than 
a subtraction from the house. The 


if is often interesting to see how 


entrance, however, is unusual and ex- 
ceedingly well done, with its tapestry 
brick steps and facing porch seats. 
The proportions of the whole are 
Instead of the dining porch, 


good. 


PS, ee 


Plan Stucco Bungalow Shown Below 


the area on the opposite side of the 
house contains a pool. 

On the left hand side of the stucco 
house are two bedrooms with a bath 
between. The front bedroom com- 
municates directly with the bath, 
while the rear bedroom communicates 


The Simple Exterior of This Stucco Type Is Also Effective 
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Plan Frame Bungalow Shown Above 


with a very small hall leading into 
the bath and into the living room. 
There is also a door between the front 
bedroom and the living room. 

The bedrooms in the frame bun- 
galow are on the right hand side of 
the house and the layout is only 
slightly different. A door from the 
living room leads directly into a con- 
necting hall between the front and 
back bedrooms. There is also a door 
between the back bedroom and the 
dining porch. The front room on 
the opposite side of the house in each 
case is the dining room and com- 
municates directly with the living 
room. In the case of the stucco bun- 
galow a door from the dining room 
leads directly into the kitchen and 
another door from the kitchen leads 
into the pantry, out on to the porch 
or down into the cellar. 

In the case of the frame bungalow 
the kitchen and dining rooms are sep- 
arated by the pantry. 


“Finish and 


HERE are many woods used 
for flooring, and the finishes 
used in their treatment are var- 
ied. Floors are made to walk on and 
not simply for ornament. Beautiful, 
indeed, as many are, the finish must 
be capable of sustaining hard wear, 
and still remain beautiful. If your 
house is being built, and you are going 
to have some fine floors in it, let the 
painter have ample time for doing 
the work on the floors right. He can- 
not do this unless allowed ample time 
for the work to dry and harden before 
use. 

Hard maple flooring makes a hand- 
some and very durable floor, being 
especially suitable for bed rooms. 
Shellac varnish, the white or bleached 
variety, is the proper filler and finish, 
because it does not mar the natural 
color of the wood, and gives a good 
surface for wear. Never put oil on 
this wood, unless you wish it to be- 
come dark. Two or three coats of 
white shellac, rubbed down, will do, 
but it should be rubbed once or twice 
a month with a polishing oil. Cold 
raw linseed oil for a hard maple porch 
floor, well rubbed in, has been found 
- to wear well. 

An oak floor requires a paste filling 
to fill up the open pores of the wood. 
This paste filler is well rubbed into 
the wood, and when dry is well sand- 
papered, to make a perfect surface for 
the finish. You may apply wax on 
this filling or floor varnish, or both 
varnish and wax. One fine oak floor 
was finished with only wax. It was 
first made smooth with sandpaper, 
and the sandpapering was continued 
until the wood shone like a_ polish. 
Then it was waxed and rubbed. [a 
the olden days the floor was oiled ane 
waxed, but never was stained. The 
years imparted a rare dark hue’ to 
the wood that was truly beautiful. It 
is thought by some that waxing on 
the bare wood will give the best re- 
sults, but it is probably safer to first 
fill the wood. 

Hard pine makes an ideal floor for 
rooms that are much in use, like the 
kitchen, etc. The quartered pine is 
best; it shows the edge of the grain, 
and this gives a better wearing floor 
than the flat sawed wood. The hard 
pine floor may be paste filled, to fill 
some of its oft soft parts, or it may 
be rubbed with stained or clear raw 
linseed oil. Stain the oil with burnt 


BULL DIMG TA GE 


Care of Hardwood Floors 


BY A. ASHMUM KELLY 


umber for a dark effect, or with raw 
sienna slightly darkened with umber 
for a lighter hue. Or the clear oil 
if the natural color of the wood is de- 
sired. Of course the wood will be- 
come darker in time owing to the oil. 
The oil, plain or colored, should be 
well rubbed in, and the applications 
repeated until the wood will take no 
more. This will give a floor capable 
of withstanding the hardest kind of 
wear, and by occasionally renovating 
it with oil, well rubbed in and surplus 
oil wiped off clean, it will improve in 
looks with age. A mixture of raw 
oil, japan driers and a little turpen- 
tine, makes a good first coating, to 
be followed with paste filler, for the 
soft parts, and thickening the filler 
with silica to form a putty for the 
cracks, making it to match color of 
finish. Finish with floor varnish 1f 
desired, though varnish is not quite 
satisfactory on hard pine, not wearing 
well. Shellac does better, and this 
may be waxed if preferred. 

The thinner the coating on.a floor 
the better will it wear. Shellac should 
be applied quite thin, nearly as fluid as 
alcohol, with which it is mixed. Wax 
is a thin coating but can hardly be 
considered durable. Water affects it. 
causing white marks. Sometimes the 
wax 1s coated with a protective liquid, 
such as a mixture of good copal var- 
nish, six parts, boiled linseed oil six 
parts, and turpentine ten parts, well 
mixed. This is applied in a_ thia 
coating, and dries without luster, so 
that the wax finish effect is preserved. 

A soft wood floor needs to be var- 
nished in order to give it a harder 
surface. It may be stained first, then 
shellaced or filled with liquid filler. 

Parquetry floors are usually fin- 
ished with shellac, because this will 
preserve or not injure the natural 
color of the wood. 

Wax is very soft, but may be made 
harder by the addition of some paraf- 
fine wax. Such a composition will 
make rubbing to a polish easier. Wax 
of any kind is thinned with turpentine. 

Never use water, benzine or naph- 
tha on a waxed floor. If you wish to 
remove a wax coating, rub it off with 
turpentine. 

A newly waxed floor should be left 
over night to dry, before polishing 
it. An old floor may be polished as 
soon as done waxing it. 

It is not advised to use wax finish 
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on bath rooms, entrance halls or kit- 
chens. Varnish is better for such 
floors. Mention is made of a floor, 
in a home where an average sized 
family was raised, that was varnished 
27 years ago, and is still in good con- 
dition. It was frequently gone over 
with skim milk, well rubbed in. Var- 
nished floors are advised for public 
places, such as hospitals, office build- 
ings, stores, etc., and should be wiped 
up occasionally with milk. Yet there 
are said to be floors in France that 
have keen waxed and kept waxed and 
polished for 200 years, and are so lus- 
trous that the furniture standing on 
them are reflected as by a mirror. 
The floors of the Lyon hospital are 
coated with paraffin made quite thin 
with petroleum. 

Whatever its demerits, it is certain 
that wax is more popular as a finish 
for floors than any other material. 
Other finishes may be adulterated, 
but wax is pure; it is easy to prepare 
and to apply or bring to a polish. But 
to get the best results with it you 
must use it only in thin coats and rub, 
rub, rub, until you are tired, and then 
some more. Be sure to spread it 
evenly, as well as thinly. Some use a 
woolen cloth, others prefer a weighted 
brush, while a small box, covered on 
its bottom side with Brussels carpet, 
and containing some bricks, makes a 
good polishing machine. Or you may 
nail stiff bristled scrub brushes to the 
box. 

New floors are usually in good 
shape for the finish, but old floors 
may need a lot of preparing. Spots 
or stains must be removed, using 
strong sal soda water, or perhaps ox- 
alic acid may be needed. This acid 
is a strong poison and must be used 
with caution. Dissolve in six quarts 
of water one pound of oxalic acid. 
The water should be applied hot. It 
may be necessary to repeat the appli- 
cation two or more times. Ina very 
bad case try a strong solution of chlor- 
ide of lime, following this with oxalic 
acid. Bleaching out a stain will likely 
cause the part to appear much lighter 
than any of the surrounding parts, 
hence it may be necessary to either 
bleach the whole surface, or stain 
the floor, making an even surface. If 
it is thought necessary to bleach out 
the entire floor, you do not need to 
make the acid water so strong. After 
bleaching follow with an application 
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of vinegar, before applying oil or wax 
finish. Otherwise any remaining acid 
will eat the wax, or cause white 
patches to appear in time. 


A waxed floor is slippery, hence if 
desirable a waxed dancing floor may 
have its wax removed for the dance. 
and afterwards be re-waxed. The 
wear on a dance floor that has been 
waxed is considerable, but for that 
reason wax is the best finish, it may 
so easily be restored. 


To remove old wax from a floor 
use a bunch of No. 1 steel wool, dip 
it into turpentine and wipe off the old 
wax; clean up with cotton waste as 
you proceed with the steel wool. 


To keep a waxed floor in good cor- . 


dition, go over it once or twice a week 
with a mixture of turpentine, sweet 
oil and vinegar in equal parts, using a 
soft cloth. Follow with a polishing 
with a soft cloth, which may be 
wrapped around a floor brush if you 
like, for convenience. 

An old floor that has been oiled but 
now looks black and unsightly may 
be restored by removal of the old 
stuff with a varnish remover, after 
which apply a strong oxalic acid 


Lighting Farm Buildings 

(Continued from page 44.) 
highest efficiency at a temperature of 
70 degrees, which also removes all 
danger of freezing. The solution 
should never be allowed to go above 
110 degrees and will freeze at 20 de- 
grees above zero when the battery is 
fully discharged. When fully charged, 
freezing will not take place until the 
temperature falls to 60 degrees be- 
low zero. 


Tearing Down Old Buildings 


(Continued from page 47) 

As each story is wrecked, the der- 
rick is lowered one story if for a 
wall-bearing construction and two 
stories if for steel frame building, as 
the columns are 2-story columns. As 
the wrecking reaches the story over 
the hoister, a covering is installed 
Over same so the arches can be drop- 
ped or demolished. All buildings are 
wrecked to the sidewalk level and the 
basement left to what is called “broom 
clean.” 

The leading exponent of this type 
of wrecking in 15 years’ experience 
of tall building demolition, on the 
most crowded thoroughfares, has 
never seriously injured a pedestrian. 


water or bleaching powder (chleride 
of lime). ° 

If a varnished floor needs revar- 
nishing first try it with a little linseed 
oil, applying the oil to any shoe nail 
marks, or any scratches, and if these 
marks disappear you may apply a coat 
of varnish. But if the oil fails to 
hide the marks, sandpaper the marks 
and when they are removed apply the 
varnish. The floor may be _ re- 
varnished or the scratched parts be 
done. 

A floor cleaned up for renovation 
seldom wears as well as when first 
finished. This fact may be due to the 


Drown by W. G. Fann 


presence of some of the substances 
used in removing the old stuff. After 
you have cleaned up the floor with a 
remover go over it with some strong 
sal soda water, to remove the remover 
clear down to the wood. However, 
with all care exercised, it is almost 
impossible to secure as good a finish 
as you had when the floor was new. 
It pays to keep the finished floor in 
good condition, polishing or cleaning 
it off every six months, wiping it fre- 
quently with a soft cloth. Oiled mops 
are fine. Remove mud. stains with 
water and soap and a rag. Be care- 
ful to not use too much soap. 
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How the Building Looked to the Builder 
Who Didn’t Get the Job 
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—Judge. 


Renovate Piazza and 
Porch Floors 


VERY simple expedient which 
may be followed by owners in 
repairing or renewing old, rotted 
or decayed piazza or porch flooring, 
is to take up sections of the old floor- 
ing of 2 or 3 feet in width and turn the 
pieces end for end, cutting off and out 
all the soft rotted or decayed parts. 
Generally the outer ends outside the 
railings and balusters are rotted, owing 
to the capillary action retaining the 
rain or wash water at the outer round- 
ed ends. Shrinkage and opening of 
the joints also admits dampness. It 
will usually be found that weather in- 
jures the wood mostly at the outer ends. 
If the flooring, therefore, be carefully 
lifted with a curved-end bar, and old 
nails broken off, or punched out, the 
edges cleaned and the bad portions 
sawed off, most of the old sound stuff 
can be relaid again having the tongued 
and grooved joints coated with a thick 
white lead paint. Outside the rail the 
outer ends the joints ought to be well 
puttied before painting, to exclude 
water lodging in them. On account of 
the wood being old and well seasoned 
the shrinkage will be negligible. The 
loss in spoiled pieces should not be 
more than 5 per cent. and new material 
must be obtained to make up this de- 
ficiency. This operation is economical 
and will make the flooring last at least 
ten more years. It’s worth trying any- 
way. 
Owen B. Maginnis. 


A No-Form Culvert 


ORE than one-half the time usual- 
ly required for making a small 


culvert is consumed in the construction 
of the forms. Added to this is the extra 
cost of the lumber when it is not avail- 
able in the form of old or scrap material. 
So that the average small culvert some- 
times becomes a rather costly affair. 

By means of the sketches one may 
make a good _ substantial culvert of 
medium dimensions without the use of 
any forms whatever. In Fig. 1 is shown 


the appearance of the ditch to be 
bridged. Fig. 2 shows the same ditch 
after ~it has been filled with earth, 


If you want help in any 
branch of building construc- 
tion, just write to the BuiLp- 
ING AGE Correspondence 
Department. We will be glad 
to answer all your questions 


without charge. 


All readers are invited to 


discuss the questions and 


answers published. 


well tamped, and crowned. This crown 
should be one-fifth the width of the 
ditch. If the ditch is five feet wide, 
then this crown should be at least one 
foot higher than the sides. 

Trenches are then dug, carefully at 
each side five or six inches wide, or 
even wider, and the crown shaped as 
shown in the section in Fig. 3. With 
woven wire for reinforcing the trench- 
es are filled with a rich concrete mor- 
tar and #laid\ directly. on the earth 


CONCRETE 
OVO 


F1G.3- Ditch Culvert Made 


F1G.{- Ditch Before Filling 


FIG IL- Ditch Filled F1G.4 - Finished Culvert 


Preparatory to the Trenching 


crown. If some old building or news 
paper is handy this may be laid in 
double sheets over the crown to pre- 
vent unnecessary unevennesses when 
finished. 

Fig. 4 shows the finished culvert after 
the earth has been removed from under- 
neath. If the concrete mortar is mixed 
rather dry, it can be easily moulded up 
the edges. 

Dale R. Van Horn, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Method of Taking Off 


Quantities 


ILL the readers of BUILDING 

AGE kindly advise a quick and 
sure method by which a builder, in tak- 
ing off estimates from plans or_other- 
wise, can get at the actual cost of the 
labor on the work. 
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The method of saving the lumber in 


a building will cost $1,000; that to do 


the carpenter work will cost $1,000, is 


not a system that gets the job and 
other ways seem like guesswork. It 
seems to me that there should be a 
way to figure it out in this fashion: 


6 rafters @ $50 M.=$5.00. 


6 rafters framing labor=? Hours 
at? =. 

6 rafters erecting labor=? Hours 
at? = 


6 rafters total cost=a 


Then you could take the scale price 
and make sure work of figuring. I find 
I am sitting idle letting work get away 
from me because I bid too high and 
this seems to be my fault. Would ap- 
preciate what you can give me on this 
matter G..C (BasDerty Gar 


G. C. B. is referred to an article by 


I. P. Hicks on page 48 of August issue 
which may help him.—Editor. 


Thatched Roofs 


Can “thatched roof” effects be ob- 
tained with asphalt shingles as well as 
with wood shingles?—G. C. B., Mont- 
real, Canada. 


Building Houses with 


Discarded Munition Boxes 


While the housing famine is of in- 
ternational character and the wise econ- 
omists and would-be experts are as nu- 
merous as patent medicines, there are 
few countries where the solution of this 
problem is fraught with so many diffi- 
culties as it is in Germany through the 
exigencies of the lost war. Owing to 
the extraordinary depreciation of the 
German currency, such building activity. 
as there is applies to cottages and one 
or two family houses for the well-to-do 
only except, perhaps, the so-called 
“Siedlangen” or settlements near towns 
and cities built with large subsidies by 
the state or municipalities. Such Sied- 
lungen, while sometimes going a long 


way towards relieving the local house 


shortage, are of course, nothing but the 
proverbial drop on the hot stone and 
hardly enter into consideration as a 
weighty factor in grappling with the 
problem on a larger scale. To house 
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Putting Munition Boxes in Place 


the millions that are waiting for rooms, 
three or four story flats are tequired 
in Germany but with the present cost of 
material and labor and, above all, the 
legally fixed maximum rents (amount- 
ing to pre-war rates plus 30 to 50 per 
cent.), he would be a bold man indeed, 
who would dare to invest capital in 
building fiats nowadays. 


The enormous cost in materials re- 
ferred to has naturally given rise to 
a flood of “Sparmaterialen’—saving de- 
vices in shape of artificial stones, sub- 
stitute materials, etc., designed or at 
least claimed, to lower building costs 
and has also had a stimulating effect 


upon the inventive genius of builders 
and engineers. Novel designs have been 
springing up during the past two years 
and one of the most unique methods 
met with in house building, is depicted 
in the accompanied photograph. It 
shows a two family “Siedlungs” house 
at Hegermuehle, some 30 miles to the 
north of Berlin, with munition 
boxes taking the place of bricks and 
slabs. As may be seen, a specially de- 
signed framework has been put up into 
which the boxes are being built after 
having been impregnated with carbo- 
lineum and filled with a mixture of 
cement and slag. A heap of discarded 
munition boxes is shown in the fore- 
ground. Fig. 2 shows a close-up view 
of the house under construction, the 


laborer inserting empty boxes for 
demonstration purposes. It is claimed 
that quite satisfactory results have 


been obtained so far. 


chinery or device which has 

saved you time and money? 

Have you ever invented any way 
of doing a piece of work quicker? 


If you have BUILDING AGE 
wants your experience, and will 
pay regular space rate for it. 


Your description should tell- just 
how you saved time and money, 
either by a special way of using 
machinery or by short cuts in con- 
struction. Point out what methods 
you were using before adopting 
your “Time Saver” and show how 
your new method turns the trick. 
You can submit as many articles as 
you want. 


Address The Editor, BUILDING 
AGE, 920 Broadway, New York 
City. 


H AVE you ever used any ma- 
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Houses to Be Built with Munition Boxes 
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Preventing Decay of Porch 


Columns 


NE sometimes fails. to understand 

the cause of premature failing of 
porch posts and columns. When a 
house is built, it is supposed that the 
posts which support the roof of the 
porch will stand rigid duty as long as 
any member of the structure. Then, 
when they begin to loosen at the base 
and a rot becomes noticeable, the catise 
is often laid to the lumber itself. 

As a rule the blame should lie wholly 
on the carpenter. The decay of porch 
posts at the base is due to rot incurred 
by water drawn into the joint at the 
bottom by capilliary action. This hap- 
pens every time it rains and when the 
floor is fiushed off. In June BurLpINc 
AGE it was said that, if the bottom 
of the column is allowed to rest on a 
square of sheet iron, so that there is 
no contact between the floor and the 
column, this trouble will be reduced 
because there is no contact between the 
post and the floor. 

A still better way is to coat the bot- 
tom of the post with tar or a bitumi- 
nous solution. When painted this will 
not show. If.the porch floor is of con- 
crete, a good plan will be to raise that 
portion or portions of the floor upon 
which the posts are to rest, about 
one-half inch and neatly work down 
the collar so that its appearance does 
not detract. When this is still wet, a 
bolt without a head is set in the con- 
crete and later a hole bored in the 
bottom of the post to fit over the bolt. 
This slight rise will quickly run the 
water off. Di aw ete 


Each Stove Should 
Have a Chimney 


) make the chimney draw properly, 

each stove should have a chimney 
by itself. Many times unjust blame is 
placed on a chimney because it fails 
to function properly. As a rule the 
fault lies with the number of flues 
leading to it. A man recently com- 
plained to me of a poor chimney. Upon 
examination it was found that the same 
chimney served both the kitchen cook 
stove and the furnace. 

Chimneys should be built according 
to the location on the roof, size of 
stove and the arrangement of the flues. 
It is not advisable to alter a chimney 
more then one-half its width from a 
true vertical line. To do so not only 
weakens the shaft but materially effects 
the draft of the flue. The top of the 
chimney should extend above the high- 
est point of the house roof, or the 
point which is highest on a nearby 
building, if close. Ordinarily a flue 
eight by eight inches will serve ordi- 
nary purposes but the furnace will be 
found to perform its duties better if this 
size is increased to eight by twelve 
imches. Ds Ha 
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How to Use Photographs in Advertising 


Practical Ideas Which the Up-to-date Builder Can Use to Land Jobs 


HERE is nothing which livens 

up an advertisement so much 

as does, a’ picture. The con- 

tractor who has photographs taken 

of all his jobs as they are completed 

enjoys an advantage over the one 
who does not. 

These photographs may be used in 
newspaper ads and they may be 
mounted in an attractively bound 
scrap book. A good binding will cost 
from five to ten dollars, but it lends 
an air of quality to the photograph 
that is worth far more than the cost 
of the book. With residential work 
it is a good idea to show plans drawn 
on a small scale and mounted on the 
page facing the photographs. This 
makes a valuable book to show a client 
or to take out when trying to land a 
contract. If it is possible to secure 
a letter stating the satisfaction the 
owner had with the job, it may be 
put in the book and the record will 
be complete. 

Such testimonials of past work are 
one of the best and cheapest adver- 


tising mediums any builder can have. 
The average small town photographer 
charges from $2.00 to $5.00 for a 
5x7 photograph. His charge will 
be nearer the $2.00 figure if he knows 
he can sell extra prints to the owner 
of the building, and perhaps another 
one to the architect. Suggest this 
extra business to the photographer if 
he wants to charge more than $2.00. 

Send a photograph and short write- 
up to the editor of your local news- 
paper as a matter of news. The news 
item may catch the reader who misses 
your advertisement. Publicity like 
this will build prestige, ifproperly fol- 
lowed up. 

Photographs can be used in con- 
nection with the usual newspaper ad- 
vertising. Having the element of 
news, they make better ads than the 
ordinary type layout, and will tie up 
well with your other publicity. It is 
an excellent idea to have a large num- 
ber of prints made which should cost 
about ten cents each, and send them 
to live prospects. The plan of the 


40 Days 


New Home of Mr. and Mrs. E. Jackson 


decided that immediately after 

his wedding to Miss May 
Worth, he would take his bride to her 
own new home at 13 Walker Street. 
That afternoon the happy couple asked 
Jones to do the job. Construction was 
started June 10. On July 20, just forty 
days after excavation was begun, the 
bride and groom moved into their own 
new home. That is just one example 
of the dependability of 


Jones, the Builder 


Watsonville, N. Y. 


QO June 1, Mr. Edward Jackson 


Ferro Concrete Construction Com- 
pany described on page 22 of the 
August issue of Burtprne AGE is a 
good one. 

To reproduce photographs, it is 
necessary to make what is called a 
halftone. The photographs on this 
page of Buirpinc AcE look much 


Home of R, Wise, Built by Jones 


Honest 
Construction 


T-is in hidden construction 

where unscrupulous builders are 

apt to skimp. Such defects do 
not show up until months or years 
later, when plaster cracks, rotted 
sills, imperfect valleys, damp cel- 
lars, etc., cause trouble and ex- 
pense. There is only one way to 
surely avoid such defects. That is 
to employ a contractor of known 
integrity, whose reputation has 
been built up by a long series of 
satisfactory building operations. 
That contractor is 


Jones, the Builder 
Watsonville, N. Y. 


better than they would in a news- 
paper, as newsprint will not take a 
halftone well. If you run _photo- 
graphs in a newspaper they should be 
either a 65 or an 85 line screen, as it 
is called. Any screen higher than an 
85 should not be used in newspaper 
work. For illustrating buildings in 
the average newspaper, probably an 
85 screen would be best. Such a 
halftone will show up well if the con- 
trast between light and dark on the 
photograph is strong. If the photo- 
graph is monotonous in color, a good 
newspaper halftone cannot generally 
be had. Instruct the photographer, 

therefore, to take the picture on a_ 
sunny day so that the contrast be- 
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tween light and shadow will be as 
strong as possible. The cut in Fig. 
4 is not as good as the other three 
for newspaper work, those in Figs. 1 
and 3 being more suitable. 

Line cuts are better than half- 
tones for newspaper work. All the 


floor plans in this issue are line cuts ; 
photographs of houses are halftones. 
If you can get hold of a pen and ink 
drawing of the building from the 
architect, it will reproduce as a line 
cut and show up better. 


Home of J. Wilkins, Built by Jones 


Homelike 


What makes a 
house “comfy”? It 
is the care used by 
the builder in the 
selection and use of 
the materials. The 
final result shows a 
touch of quiet har- 


mony that is the 
real spirit of the 
home. 


Pride in the little yet 
important things, is 
characteristic of the 
work of 


Jones, the Builder 


Watsonville, N. Y. 


Of course a photograph always 
looks more authentic than a drawing 
and for that reason is preferable, if 
the photograph has sufficient contrast 
to make a good newspaper halftone. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the usual con- 
ventional layout where a photograph 


is used. The treatment here is a 
dignified one easy for the printer, 
and certain to look well. But it is 
so conventional that everybody does 
it. That is an excellent reason why 
the builder seeking individuality in 
his advertisements should follow an- 
other style. 

In Figs. 2, 3 and 4 are shown lay- 
outs that depart from the usual. They 
are full of individuality and will at- 


tract more attention than will Fig. 1. 
Cut them out, lay them among ads in 
your local paper and you will see this 
for yourself, 

The copy and layout of all these 
four ads is interchangeable and show 
the possibilities of laying out the ad 
in different ways. Note how in the 
high narrow ads the type is also high 
and narrow. Such type is called con- 
densed. In the square ads, the type 
is medium, or can be what is called 


extended, e. g. wide of face or wider. 


than it is high. Thus the kind of 
type corresponds to the dimensions 
of the ad space itself. 

One mistake that is too often made 
is the lack of appreciation of the 
value of white space. Just because a 
builder is buying and paying for three 
or four inches does not mean that 
these three or four inches must be 
crowded up with type and pictures. 
Ordinarily in looking at the printed 
page one naturally expects to see type. 
and the eye is immediately attracted 
toward a space where there is no 
type. This is the reason why an ad- 
vertisement with a short and snappy 
story, which is surrounded with plenty 


like ours. 


in the construction. 


we do. 


Home of John Blank, 17 State St., Built by Jones 


Satisfaction 


ATISFACTION for the client and for us is 
certain to result when a job is done by a firm 
Satisfaction for the client—because he 
has a home that is well built and with no defects 
Satisfaction for us—because 
we have made another friend who is glad to rec- 
ommend our work. That is our aim in every job 
And that is why, when satisfaction is 

wanted, particular people see 


Jones, the Builder 


Watsonville, N. Y. 


of white space is read, while the ad 
that is no different from the rest of 
the printed page is apt to go un- 
noticed. 


A Disappearing Kitchen 
Range 

HE spreading idea of doing all 

of one’s living in one room 

has reached the point where a disap- 
pearing range has been found desir- 
able. By eliminating dining rooms, 
the objection of having a meal in 4 
hot room where cooking has been 
going on had to be overcome. Build- 
ers are now asked to put the range 
in a little alcove that may be shut oft 
by closed doors when the family sits 
down to dine, thus confining the warrn 
air, or Permitting it to escape by a 
small window or ventilator at the back 
of the little recess. One of the fea- 


tures of construction is the utilization 
of some of the surplus heat to warm 
the room above by means of a regis- 
ter. The stove pipe is run up several 
feet above the register, to prevent 
smoke or soot from pouring out 
through it. 
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Building Age Questionnaire Indicates Small 
Towns Require 60” of Houses Needed 


in Country 


Eight Times as Many Apartments Needed by Towns Under 25,000 


G)ica of the most interesting 


facts revealed by the recent 

questionnaire sent by BuiLp- 
inc AcE to 1,000 Chambers of Com- 
merce in all sections of the country, is 
the vastly greater amount of construc- 
tion needed by towns under 25,000 in- 
habitant than by the larger cities of 
the United States. In the smaller 
class of cities mentioned the returns 
from this questionnaire indicate a 
shortage of 822,905 houses. Com- 
pared with this the larger cities of the 
country need 319,528 houses. This 
means that the expenditure in the next 
few years to relieve the housing sit- 
uation in the country will be nearly 
five times as great in the smaller cities 
than in their larger neighbors, and 
that, great as the shortage is in the 
large towns, the chief demand for 
building construction will be in the 
smaller cities for many years to come. 

The second most interesting fact 
learned in this investigation is the 
demand for the small town apartment 
house. The returns from the ques- 
tionnaire indicate that 18,967 apart- 
ment houses were needed in the cities 
under 25,000 population, while there 
was a shortage in cities over 25,000 
population of 2,582 apartment houses. 
In the smaller towns such apartments 
will, in many cases, devote the first 
story to small stores and will pro- 
vide for from four to eight families 
above. It was also surprising to learn 
that many towns of from 10,000 to 
12,000 inhabitants exprsssed a real 
need for one or more apartment 
houses costing over $100,000. 

Of course, the greatest need in the 
country today is for houses, 1,142,- 
433 being required to relieve the im- 
mediate shortage at an estimated ex- 


As by Larger Cities 
penditure of $4,067,889,500. This 


‘figure represents about two-thirds of 


the total cost of all classes of struc- 
tures required in all communities. 
And of this figure, cities under 25,000 
inhabitants require an expenditure 
nearly three times as great as the 
larger citiess A ‘few cities, 12% to 


of Commerce, who secured the data 
at the special request of BurILDING 
Ace from the most reliable local 
sources. 

Answers were received from 290 
cities in every part of, the United 
States. One hundred of these cities 
have a population of 25,000 or over ; 


Cities over 25,000 


No. 
Houses wees. Eee. ee ae 84,674 
Apartmenteiaouses::.\s... rch «4 ahs 906 
S ChOOlS SEMEN Soa, s sf voders cok cre 164 
Otitce tiie . es ose) wee ns 70 
Miscellaneous structures ........ 224 


Cities under 25,000 


Total cost No. Total cost 
$380,439,200 28,693 $102,873,000 
25,866,000 675 23,028,000 
26,690,000 W5 24,844, 
18,498,000 70 17,130,000 
25,624,336 450 21,686,400 


be exact, report housing situation nor- 
mal, 7. e., no houses required. In al- 
most every case this is the cause of 
special local conditions, where excess 
construction was undertaken to meet 
war needs that are now no longer 
present, and where industrial depres- 
sion caused the removal of workers, 
and where there has been unprece- 
dented building activity in the last 
year. 

Judging from the data secured by 
BuitpInc Ace from the various 


-Chambers of Commerce there is 


every indication to believe that the 
Spring of 1922 will see the long- 
heralded building boom well under 
way. Not one of the answers re- 
ceived puts the real building activity 
for any locality further off than 
April, 1922, while many of them 
scheduled it for the late Fall, and 
some even earlier. 

The tables following this article 
contain the latest and most authori- 
tative information on the building 
needs of the country. All the infor- 
mation presented was secured direct 
from the secretaries of the Chambers 


the remaining 190 have a population 
of less than 25,000 inhabitants. 

To classify this information prop- 
erly and to arrive at a figure rep- 
resenting shortage for the entire coun- 
try, the following method was used. 

In the United States there are 285 
cities of over 25,000 inhabitants, 
which cities have a population of ap- 
proximately 45,289,600. The total 
population of the 100 cities of this 
class which answered the question- 
naire was 15,439,970, or approxi- 
mately 35% of the total population in 
the United States of this class of 
cities. We assume, for purposes of 
this questionnaire, that the construc- 


tion needed by the 100 cities reporting — 


is 35% of the total construction 


needed in that class. The same method ~ 


was applied to cities of under 25,000 
inhabitants. , 

The following table gives a sum- 
mary of the details of the replies re- 
ceived. From this data the shortage 
for the entire country was figured by 
the method explained above. In the 


table below totals for the entire 


country are given. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION REQUIRED IN THE UNITED STATBS. 
Based on Information Furnished Building Age July, 1921, by Chambers 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


Houses: 
Apartment Houses: 
Schools: 457 needed 


Office Buildings: 200 needed....:+...:......... 
hospitals, 
628 needed....... 


Buildings, such as 


factories, etc.: 


Miscellaneous 
garages, 


Total expenditure to relieve present shortage...... 


OLY LOm DOCUCK crassa ee oo cicisias cake 
2,082 needed .x..*.. 5a «oe 


ef Commerce of 290 Cities. 


CITIES UNDER 25,000 POPULATION 


Total cost Total cost 

Rh a $2,025,501,000 Houses: 822,906 needed. 0). Yoaciues o-ss secs amie cee een SOT OSG 8S ErmEE 
RA 5 64,296,000 Apartment Houses: 18,967 mneededitte a. 4...) osaneeeee 644,878,000. 
FT 74,491,000 Schools: 4,917 needodik. scours nie ceeteniioness scene 698,214,000 
MAS 52,851,400 Office Buildingsis 4.412 meededts aes a (eee 480,908,000 

hotels, 4 Miscellaneous Buildings, such as_ hospitals, hotels, 

Pee A 71,867,692 garages, factories, etc.: 12,645 needed.............. 619,389,840 
$2,289,007, 092 Total expenditure to relieve present shortage...... $5,523,978,340 


—eeGaooaoaquqquuquaumaqmgeeeee eee eee eee 
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Construction Needed Today in 290 Cities 


Answers to Building Age Questionnaires 


Houses Apartments 
ALABAMA: 
No. Cost No. Cost 
AUHISCON | ics cs.s « 200 $2-10 2 $25-50 
DOUIA ..¥<sarues < 200 3 2 we 
Montgomery ..... 100 3-5 2 50 
OLIN? “6 vi siate ay a hees 100 aS 5 . a 
Tuscaloosa ...... 100 3% 4 
ARKANSAS: 
Pt. Simith ye. sss 50+ 4-20 3 oa 
Hot Springs ..... 50 3 aie ae 
TIGIONG cow 64 ee tas 150-200 2%-5 3 30 
Texarkana ...... 60 14,up 2 12 
CALIFORNIA: 
Alameda .........2,000 3 100 50 
Bakersfield ...... 200 314%, 10 25 
NICS “ies pes 5 sce 200 4 3 30 
PEPER Ah Gis -aiae tale 50 2 3 10 
FRANIOTO® Sis, <  aracet 100 3-5 5 25 
Petals, oc ss vase 45 4% 2 16% - 
POMONA’ ce v.40! 250 4 5 60 
Porterville ...... 30 4 rhe Bis 
povrioh tree: eee ee 100 5 ce 50 
Sacramento ..... 500 38% 50 10 
San Francisco.... 500 4% .. ave 
AE TONES. vis s:ce es 200 5 2-3 35 
Santa Ana ...’... ste ae “6; ate 
Santa Rosa...... 150 3 2 40 
MaAUOIE See os ices 1,000 3% 5 50 
RPE I EY chsue bs! ateidaa 100 2-34%4 25 oe 
DELAWARE: 
Wilmington ..... 1,5 FP 50 
CONNECTICUT: 
Bridgeport . She ee ays ce : 
Thompsonville. eis LOU 5 me ee 
Willimantic ..... 50 3 SF : 
COLORADO: 
BOUlGer si wee ssn 50 3% 6 30 
Canon City 50 3%-4% 3 15-25 
Denver ..., ate eS a ae 
Be Junta ss... 1,400 3 4 20 
Sterling . 50 3% a 30 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville ..:.. oe ‘ss é as 
Pensatola .....:. 300 2-8 {2 10-20 
GEORGIA: 
OSU EEN! @ Oh ere ae, 50 «21% -4 oS 10-20 
Atlanta .......4,000-5,000 3-5 50 20 
WiLSHOTALG. > 5 «st ves 50 3 5 10 
KANSAS: 
(G4 Tat Me ae 60 3 a DA 
Hutchinson ...... 200 3 10 20 
Leavenworth . 250 8% 15 are 
RUDGE os. cs atuicw-es 1,000 6 pi 40 
Wichita ....... 1,200-2,000 .. Ms ra 
(4— 265,000) 
KENTUCKY : 
ON ee 25 1-3 te oc 
Henderson ...... 50 5 2 25 
Hopkinsville ..... 25 3 ee we 
Madisonville .. 200 3 2 50 
N@wWtol siete. isu. 150 3Y%-5 6 10 
PARLIN, antes 0s 200 AB<20') Cela SC 
ILLINOIS 
meivon = 2 Sk sake. 150 od 10 oe 
Eps c's «abe as 100 2% 1 150 
Centralia” .....-. 200 3-5 Aes ae 
HIGDIVIILO 6 os.<.c8 3.2 + a me we 
Deestur ~..5. os. 22,000 3 2 e AS 
Peeevort a... 4.05, 20 5-15 sre 
Kankakee ......: 1,000 4 25 15 
at SLE. a's x es 100 4-8 5O 2 
Mattoon Sos... 0 ns 50 4 5 Ae 
Murphysboro 100 4 5 75 
GLOW sais: woke s 100 5 2 10 
LAL ee OPW ae 50 2-5 sig a 
PAD PIA As 5015.4) vie: tins 500 4% 4 80 
REI OY res as wie 300 4%. 4 100 
Rock Island ..... 400 4% 10 75 
Springfield ...... 250 216 6 eis 
RORIINS: © 6 os Sia wise 200 41% 5 25 
INDIANA: 
Crawfordsville ... 100 8% 5 2% 
MR WDOE 6 Geleia sss = 4 1 
th i ¥ 1 ss 
Evansville ...... rat ae : 
Rt. Wayne......: 3% es a 
Indianapolis ..... 7c 25 50-100 
Logansport .. 34-36 xy «yj. 4 
Michigan City.... 100 
ENCES... whos 0.2 ite 400 1% #10 
Terre Haute..... 200 4 12-15 


(000 omitted from estimated costs). 
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Schools Office Bldgs. Municipal Hospitals Banks 
No. Cost. No. Cost. No. Cost. No. Cost. No. Cost. 
ay. $200 1 $100 ats 1 $40 wa as 
‘5 5Oto100 1 500 “ 

‘4 150. a 150 2 $150 
A ie 1 100 Sty F 
1 50 “a ae 
2 xe are ae ir 4 ofa 
a Ne a 100 i re 2 oe ae de 
al 100 1 100 “hi, + hy te 1 100 
2 1002 150 . ee Heise een eee ” 
<a wie 1 oe 1 na 1 Pies 
Fs 400 1 he x i hy . 
34 ane 2 ‘1: 250 = 
oa rs 3 150 1 400 2 500 2 300 
10- 250 ae ae oe ie ry Ay ae 
a ey .. Civ. Aud. 250 ii 100 
: aie ve ar rie ed 1 250 
3 125 al 200 rl 100 
- Fe = 75 1 2 100 2 
110 aL: 100-200 Fed L 100 a 
ok 2,000 os City Hall ‘ at be 
2 500 a 1 100 1 200 1 50 
42 oe 10 hs ee a 
1 500 -, 2 250 es ain 
i Sore ee af ee 4 tal ae 50 
F 60 4 20 1 75 3 40 us ae 
A 45, 1 75 1 75 rte 
8 50 il 150 re 2 100 a xa 
al 25 ” e i 5 Pr #4 at 20 
ae Ee 1 200 oe ae aa 
4 40 ore am 1 250 a 300 
1 60 4 80 4 50 4 100 af 200 
I 800 se ts iy x Ps 10) 41-200 
“a xe S es 1 60 1 75 
1 ay £3) L 150 ; Ss i, 30 
‘i Anion. 3 ES “4-100 
a x. auf 60 ad oe 
a 4-5 Ha 
ee hanes 10 1 : 1 
1 10 oy : +. a Pe a3 . 
: 100 a i 1 i I 150 5 
Savi? ote) wad tes i, Bie ee Pena? ; ¥ 
10 60 2 Os - Ne i 2 
1 50 25 oe Aud ts ve ae 
“fi 500 75 2 1,000 ‘a 
ee -* of . 1 *? 7 we . . 
2 50 an 1 20 Add. 40 ‘ 
ae ae 2 1,000 ne «s 
2 .. Sev ae 1 es ee 
2 350 Bh 100 a 125 A 100 
also Trust 
2 are 1 y 1 ue ee zs 
4 100 ae ae dss 1 150 1 50 
a ie ni %8 by 1 “4 aa 
1 * 2 Rest Station 2 a ae 
“eS 5 ‘Yt v ie 2 
use , 4 a 1 70 2 80 
a te 5 a 1 
4 400 oF af 1 


Garages Miscellaneous 
No. Cost. No. Cost, 
2 4% 

1 Hotel ee 
St. 15 
St. etc. 2? 100 


20 


150 R. Hot. 
Elks Club 75 


Hotel 350 

a 5 50 
35 a 
ve St, Reg 260 
Hotel 200 

Hotel 300 

Pub. Lib. 500 
2Fac. 200 

Hotel 150 

20 10 i5 


25 Stores 50 


4 6 

Hotel 250 

4 Hot, & Tem. 250 
each 

35 25 80 
. 2 Theatres 1,300 
1Ind.P1 500 


Sev. Fact, ‘a 
Creamery 10 


6 Stores 
2 150 


1,500 
350 


20 ~=—- Hotel 
60 —- Hotel 


3-4 
Com.1 Bar. 50 


20 1 Hotel 30 
Warehouse 45 
Club 45 
Stores, ete. 
Stores 


. 


Houses 
IOWA: 
No. Cost. 
Towa, Malls. .\. .<c\. 100 414 
Council Bluffs,... 150 Pa 
Cedar Rapids.... 500 6 
Taw Ae GLY vihitarete UU 5 
Marshalltown..... 40 6 
Muscatine ....... 200 5 
HS OOM CW tha eershae =: 2 100 5 
Onnbe Be socegon 47 3% 
Oskaloose .......- 50 5 
Bien Dod@e stim. 500 4-5 
CCOKURK otis. cies 5 or 150 3% 
GIN GONsee ee ais etereus 100 4% 
LOUISIANA :. 
New Orleans. .3,000-5,000 
TVEOTNIROCUeatiess sels ietele 100 
MAINE: 
Biddeford 150 4% 
PANES UST retoke 5 cree ne 100 3 
Waterville ....... 100 516 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
ATtLEDOTON.. «cic « 200 4-7 
Brockton 300 Si 
Clintonweaecscse 100 Mod. 
Easthampton .... aE 30 
ItCH DUT eM trek etetee a6 
Gardner S4...«05e0) - 20> 3% 
Greenfield ....... 500 6 
Efaverbill e.)cecte go is 
Leominister ..... 50 8 
Bowell era caste ote 100 3 
Northampton..... 500 5-6 
Pen DOUY a series es 100 5 
Pittsfield) 22.2... 200 314-4 
TatintOnem steele 3.516 150 5-T% 
Webster” <<a... 100 
W. Springfield... 300 5% 
MICHIGAN: 
AT DENG, sree tesercere 2,500 1% 
Battle Creek .... aie ae 
Bary City-seeeateeetois 1,000 3 
WGET OL es erenstee secre 5,000 Pah 
JACK SOM tse lerereneiets 1,000 3 
Kalamazoo ....150-200 2-3 
Mt. Clemens..... 25 3% 
Monroe ... .. SOOO 5 
INIT eG Shera cis scarels ciske 50 2%-3 
QUOSSOpee cre +t <iotate Ns a0 
Port) Huron’... 150 5 
St wJOSeD hy «61+ ci 200 as 
ERSTE NT aA AOI 250 3 
Turence City . Me a 
Ypsilanti... te. 50 
MINNESOTA ;: 
DutUthe sae ameter 2,000 7% 
MANA ca. cierarets 100 4% 
Red Wiles.) ce - 50 3 
St; Clouds: wcll OO 4 
Winona ee LOO, 4 
MISSISSIPPI: 
Cantonii.ccnetaer 25 3% 
Cape Girardeau... 100 5 
Clarksdale cian oer to 
Columbiaw. center 100 6 
Corinthirr..aeterir 50 a 
Greenville ... 50 3-5 
Hothenburg ..... -. 200 414 
Laurel. Mi-G-steeere 100 1144-3% 
MISSOURI: 
IMLAY Wal 1G imeue te ceie. ager 25 2% 
INAVAGA? fs apres 100 3 
Carthage. <<a « 50 3 
Chillicothe ...... 100 3 
Moberly . ...2 800 134'to5 
St. Joseph........ 300 3 up 
Popular Bluff.... 100 2 
MONTANA: 
GLEN Ah na ste terare ole 250 5 
BOGSMUATICL .,c:sictelevs 25 5 
RGUNAUP! cicesivlsh 50 4 
Hlardinekts acters esi 10 4 
Great Falls...... ote 4-5 
Independence .... 200 4 
Missoula 150 4 
SIMS es cca sie p 50 4 
NEBRASKA: 
a, Platte <2. 42% < 50 8% 
Nebraska City.... 30 
WOU IG garitelaeaiiercie.s 25 é 
Columbus: es: 10 BY% 
Alliance <.cde05. 100 4 
TIA SEIN ES Wcte cielarets fo 500 5-7 
Carson City...... 20 2% 
NEVADA: 
ROTO” os hte eka ic.s 100 4 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
WacORiae crises... 50 38% 
Manchester ...... 659 5 
Dower siete eitiale 25 3 
Portsmouth io... - 12 3%-4 


Cost. No. 


Apartments Schools 
No. Cost. No. 
2) 40 Ne 
ae 50 1 ene 
20-30 Pr 4-5 Ae 
2-4 100 fe pr 
Be ve. gkaa, 50 
al 150 5.8 ae 
aL 7 al 700 
2 25 1 A 
50-75 Pa ae ais 
20 5 at 500 
‘2 ~~ 100 
al 100" te - 
he ae aL 200 
my . 3 
250 é 2 ne 
if: F a a 
Mi: 6 3 50 
e at 1 500 
aun 125 
Bo Or A! 15 
200  $80Mo. -: a 
3-4 Sabeipas a 
a3 ats if 100 
10 30 2: 40 
al 20 10 25 
10 ate pee nh 
100 30 i ae 
a ore .. 20,000 
9-10 50-80Mo. .. 2,000 
x fs 1 250 
par 15 an fe 
50 ois 1 
Me 3 
“3 a i 
1 200 4 
ee “8 ab 275 
2 500 ee 
Sev. a 1 
5 ts ar 
2 50 
2 60 
5 Lr a an 
A 15-20 Nea. a 
50 aL al 7% 
i 100: ee 14 
ie as o 100 
4 : 1 100 
“a Sergiies 
Be 20 é 
ey 150% 2 
300 oft £33 
10 150 2 200 
40 Zia ets ue 
2 50 ak 75 
ak ae i} 25 
An 1 ae 
2 1 en 
50 3 60 
Sa che Add. 3 at 
2 25 af 50 
2 ae at se 
1-2 5 ae AG 
5 Ne PB. 100 
i a EK at 
6 75 my 150 
6 25-505 1 250 
£25 10 ac soe 
at 50 


Office Bldgs. 


4-5 
1-2 


Sev. 


oie Paha 


Municipal 


oT 
No. Cost. 
1 


75 


200 


82 


10. H. & Jail 


100 
100 
400 
100 


Cost. 

3 
%°.. 
ho i 

f 1 
i 1 
Pe 
etn... 
40 4 
a 1 
a 
G@H1 
S04. 
500)... 
pe tib. 1 
Armory 
oC — 
15 1 
50 P 
ae 
, i 
a i 
* 2 
75 rT 
150 1 
B 1 
3 
250 2 
40 
25-30 
* Com.C.H. .. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

200 1 
100 1 
too | 
60 
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Hospitals Banks Garages Miscellaneous 
we Cost-4 JNo;? | Costz<No; # ;Cost: No. Cost. 
1 Le Add: a3 
yA ie 2 3 a: 
an tie \ 1 Hotel 300 
100 1 om ie 
ty. ne 1 ap, 2 Hotels 250 
1 500 ae as 3-4 Fac. og 
hs “a 3 12 .. Stock Pavilion 
150 4% .. is re ni 
te ate 100 3 - 100 Fac. 50 
af 400 2 150 5A aie mic an 
il 200 1 300 il 50 ve a5 
one ; F ; ; Priv. only Z 5 5 
Add. 100 ; a ; ae 
koe ne ‘ : . 2 100 
150 1 KO 3 
"a 450 s is 5 a 
1 30 2 75 6 "5 Bf 
-. %4 mil 3 ote : 
‘SPSS ; a 
al x 
Add. 250 
Add. 515 400 200 Ch.Bud. Fac,&e. 
° i 150 ee oe ee Se 
ei ; : 4 .. yout EROReE 
1 ae A a 
oo .. Warehouses 100 
10 : Par 
i Balke ee x f i 
“paeso  S 1] Frat. Lib. 50 
ak 300 A Hotel 350 
AE Storage 
Enacted 1 40 fic 
te sus Laws aie ae ae AS 
1 100 eee Pk Fac. at 
ne ae a , " .. 5 Bus. Bldgs. 10 
‘4 ; - 6 = 
a é Fact. 100 
i i :. Hot. Com. H. L. 
4 : z Pe ors 
4 Ae i 5 : ; 
1 & rz ji : 
< 1 50 : 5 20-50 
1 25 ; , ap 45 
1 200 Alc Ne ats 
eae 50 ) He 
j Dae: ys Fac. 20 
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Houses Apartments Schools Office Bldgs. Municipal Hospitals Banks Garages Miscellaneous 


NEW JERSEY : ——*~——_\ pA 1 Wiel Seo Red eS aN MOB, oe 75 sos Eee 
No. Cost. No. Cost. No. Cost. No. Cost. No. : % 
 Seunswick., 200 . - a 1 ry > 3 s tee ne Cost. No. Cost. No. Cost. No. Cost. 
Montclair ....... 300 5-7 10 Small .. ae - nd be Or : ie % see 
NEW MEXICO: 
Og RR ee 100 2% 1 100 ~ <i 1 100 ae oF Af ae 
Albuquerque .... 20 3 4 a a 3 oe ':, oe foil tI 505 % 
NEW YORK: 
A) rs ad 2 500 1 500 ne ie sie bs os 5 
Catskill ......... 35 ere ei ne tm 9 3. aa... - 1 ‘Sew ep hee Ae Se red 
Cooperstown ..... 8 Sig-4) |S: et the he Bs i x 5 xf of sf oe 
PeMEON NE co erate ces oe 20 3%-4 3 50-400... 1 50 if 50 
ro isu 2166 50 34-4. of 4 AE Se +e | 60 ee mi, Fy £ i 30 Hot’l w 
ckawanna ..... re fa $. eo 50 & i. Sev. 15 ays 16s 
MeEyous «.......... 25 a“ .. es 1 650. sk ¥ rh 25 ey ae AR ait Vans & 

) Mt. Vernon ...... 150 i. 5 e i, 1 ae * ee a ewes a 10 ; 
Niagara Falls. ...2,000 ae 1 ate ig 1 of . 
Oneida. pet 50 A : 20 100 1 HOO Ve E.. 1 . eee i <a : 4 zi 

BRAILLE... «oo 5 29) 005 an Sue a3 y; ea ae x ( is i 4 an 
Yonkers...... Great many .. en” 8} "Soy $e a = 7 ne EB bad : es =e ae r es 
Tarrytown ....... 150 8 10 40 2 200 af ie eee ne Pee ka 2: aly 
aero fii. ke s.. 50 3 Cs i¢ ate ue ae a 
Richmond Hill. ..1,000 7% 1,000 10 1 BOO aL 100 2 1,000 
Rochester ...... .5,000 6 20 80 6 100 2 1% mil. ite 
_ NORTH CAROLINA: 
oncord ....:.-.. 50 3 1 100 1 150 oa nt 5 St 10 
Greensboro ...... 100 5 2 150 Se Se 1 Fu: Add 1 Aud 
Washington ..... 25 3% 1 iGo @efo 20) i eeetoo- = 1 89200 —=.: ic 100 
Wilmington .... 500 2 1 Ae hea te 1 
Rocky Mountain. 200 x: z 10 ; a a 

NORTH DAKOTA: : 
Grand Fork...... 200 4 10 50 1 350 5 950 
Mienark ...c6.:. 50 3,8 20 #81 60, | 4 al 50") vee o: ies . 
Williston ....... 150 3 60 1 LEG 9 ony 100 2 100 1 100 1 ik, 25 5 25 

OHIO: 

I ATIGE: 5 ox 60s 0s 100 2%-5 .. il 50 Ae Add. 

Behland~ ...>.... 250 3-5 5 25 2 Ons 1 15 1 50 cael a 

Barberton ....... oe of 25 a 1 il POD ere ve i oe Hotel 
Bellefontaine .... 100 3% 5 50 oa ee ace: aR os oy. Cue a A108 

Bucyrus ........- 24%,-4 4-5 10-12 2-3 1 500 : 2 a : 
eennett iS sae : a 18 + “os Aes ‘ 

GvtOT. 34. Stas - 3 500 2 600 she 
Piieria =< -.. cco.» 3 3 50 * 2 50 . Ae Sent 
Hamilton .. 4 60 5 2 200 1 750 1 500 1 500 £ 
Lancaster 3 at 3s ae Fs sed st ae 
Mansfield ae a ee i ss 1 5 
pe aeion 5 oo oe ar ak ie ea fs ae a3 id ae or 

Pe ce hhibe ical set's oe ne, Al 300 My 100 “#0 oS a 

a CS ees 50 4 ae ats 1 100 oe Se 4 ae ce: ss Ri “Ag 
Portsmouth ..... 450 Sie 4 125 1 200 i 1 ; 
Ravenna: as sis 350 5 5 25 Ll 350 2! 100 if 60 

Springfield ...... 1,500 6-500 1-2 5 dee hs 
Sa ae 100 5 2 : a: 
Zanesville ...... 100 é 2 we 2 1 q 

OKLAHOMA: 

Enid > Sah Eto 300 g ; x 2 100 2 400 

enryetta ...... = Et 100 1 15 ot 40 
Poncaleity ...... 50-100 3-6 3 25 2 65 1 5 al 58 I: 30 10, s pare 
Muskogee ....... 300 5 ; 5 30 7 50 1 150 My : 
Okmulgee ...... 250 314-4 i iz a3 ey a7 a3 A gl efi 
Rowallis 42.00... 20 2-5 E 1 90 1 50 i 00 "2 «5-20 
P oa 1,000 1 50 231 50 

ortland ........ 3 5 5 2 4 250 10 25 4 00 4 5 
GG, Gene cs 200 3 en 100 it ae oe page Re Sas vee Tr a 
kar 2. cscs 50 4 1 a gaa a ee ee Rw pa rn) abt, ae oe am Hot. 250 

PENNSYLVANIA: ; 

Carnegie ........ 150 a pe st 1 400 1 300 Te 100: 

@arlisic .... 22... 50 3 25 1 i aa 2 1 5 
Allentown EPS 1,500 ae - ps 8 150 “4 a cf 4 he se) he it - = z 

MaGrord ©... wees 100 o. ae, ae oe ae are aa aa 10 -25 
Bethlehem ...... 500 314-7 150 1-3% .. = ae Bn a - an ee Ls ng : me a 
Branklin .......-. 100 3% 1 100 V3 , ; x ei 
Greensburg ...... 2-8 - te sf 1 
Hazelton ........ 100-200 5-6 =e a 
New Brighton ... 150 nie. 8 12 i 1 10 4 4 
Punxsutawney ... 15 2% 2 15 te 1: 30 1 
Phoenixsville .... 100 4 5 7 os Wit 5. ra 
MecKees Rocks ..1,000 ae ie) ; ne Y pe 
‘Warren ......... 2%  5-7%% 2 30-40 2 - : wih Wit. aii vad 2 ae a Hot. - 
Washington ..... Dap oc g 2 200 1 750 1 250 1-500) 7: We 3A if Hot. 1,250 
yrone ........- 150 3 50 8 1 (teen ae a 1 5s \ i « af ; 
Wilkes-Barre ....1,500 4-6 500 » a per 74 as a Ff fe ied sa Be: 
> ae 2 8% 20 20 1 200 FRU. _ nt s 1. « 250 fh tO) 

RHODE ISLAND: 
mMewport ......+> 25 7% 50 6 2 300 Ay, ar ay oe ae a se .. Hotel 1,000,000 
atthe ee is 5-10 6 25-100 3 250 

FOTOS. 200s kon eS = : 2 50-100 1 50 ate ae te Ae 6 25-5 : a 
PMarion .......... 50 2 S5 “o BS ¥. oh a 4 Re 1 20 1 sp re gai 5 sag iaa 
Orangeburg ..... 30 6 oF nif df ae 1 25 Be Ss i re ef 2 a 
Spartansburg .... 500 5 4-5 100 Be FA af 500 as Ar ey ae aa 

SOUTH DAKOTA: 

Beeatonell ... 05+. 50 is 2 r oe xe an ui ae se oe wa ae tes ‘ 
Watertown ...... 300 au 2 1 1 Pei. Ee Mae op Aud, ni 

TENNESSEE : . 

Clarksville ...... 250 2% 3 20 2 250 3 25 soit 1 ae ate + Re ¥ cae 
Knoxville ....... 600 3 3 60 5 60 1C.H. 300... gsi ea 9 at DOO amet ae ore a Aud. 500 
Marysville ...... 100 84% e« ue 2 10 2 KG) mY are Z 75 fa ad 4 oe Hotel 50 
Memphis ........ 2000 6-10 5-10 ve Rie ale 4 dem At si ri ae Fa re = ae a Hotel 

7,500,200 

a cat 1,500 8 20 500s «12 40 6 i ¥ 2 500 1 50 6 75 3,600 to1,500,000 
iWasews ae oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe 1 10 oe oe oe oe Creamery 5 
Laundry 7 
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Houses Apartments Schools Office Bldgs. Municipal Hospitals Banks Garages Miscellaneous 
No. Cost. No. Cost. No. Cost. _No. Cost. - No. ‘Cost. -No. -Cost. No. Cost. No. Cost. No. Cost. 
A’biline- 37. s-sceis 3s 250 3 5 20 3 100 2 100 2 150 1 100 ate ae . 5 cotton warehouses 25 
ALBtING oa Nieeon ss 200 5-10 50 3 a ia oe ae we nea 1 100 ie a ats or A 7 
Ameri liom asses LOO 24%. 6 50 Ae Rie ie ere ts 50 1. 250 one aA are ena 5 warehouses 25 
Brownsville ...... 50 4-6 3-4 25-50 ae ae a Ue: alg as 1 75 ae ah Ae .. Th, &Aud. 25 
Corpus! 5.23.0. 250 1% 25 Hoge oe fg 2% ae Re a if 30 ac Ln ap ie: ih 50 
Corsicana ........ 100 214-5 By A2429 4 600T 1 300 1 500 1 500 SE 3 AP ig Hotel 400 
DAU AS Wing sie cre eens 1,500 5 500 es is aa a, be 2 ae 1 os aa oe At aa nA = 
ST Rio tease sae 100 314-4 3 i ae ate ev if: 10 Sr os Ae if a3 oe Te ate Hotel 250 
PONIGOM seis aioli us 200 1%-381%4 3 10 4 50 afi 150 1 100 ae abe ot a, 
MIP asote oe eee oe auc # 10 100 14 115 ee ee ri ae is 42 os CG: H., «f30 
Greenville ...... 250 2144: 10 7% 2 100 2 500 1 500 Si em 2 250 eo ha a3 
Houston .......<. 500 5 50 12% 3 50 1 de mil) et 150 i we 2 300 : 
Martin gay Licence 50 5 20 10 a, $s 4 10 2 20 wt es ae si ior slept Are nd 
Ranger aac cae 500 3% 2 50 2 250T ee Ae 1 80 af 60 Ate os os .. Pos. Sta. 800 
TATCOO, Mpracis meres 15 4-5 5 15-20 “A re ers ale ee “As ats ae ie 2 15 Ne = 
San Antonio 300 2 10 15 2 100 1 500 ae oe Be Arise a hele ig a .. 2churches 150 
NOLNON 2 icrcn deck: 25 7 if Gh» Oe il 250 1 50 1 200 : oe Th, ne 
WiACO%, SG cies ce 250 3% 2 aye 2D 500 pi ne Ar aa ee 
UTAH: . 7 
Ogden! =, ocesenres 600 4144, 10 100 De 200 1 500 1. 500 3 300 HG a 5 act 1 © 1,000 
Salt Lake City... 100 3% 5 25 a is 2 250 1 20 1 250 “te ay *: us ‘le ze 
VERMONT : 
Rutland <6 emesis ae ANS a6 A 
VIRGINIA: 
Newport News ... 100 is oe 3% Py AP els Sf we one ai sis sc Bn oie Ae 8 
Alexandria ...... 100 i) as me 1 80 1 fe Ho es wy “ ae He a a Hot. 
WEST VIRGINIA: 
Btufield “Sic-naet 250 4 15 =10-50 a Ke 1 250 2 ae 1. 1,150 il BG es 4A A 
Fairmount ...... 400 5-8 Sas Re , 6 15-40 ae xe a6 a os 300 %-1 C.H. 400-1000 
WASHINGTON : ; 
Billingham ):.c-e9e 50 3 5 30 2 100 Ae £ 1 200 1 200 Re ae Re Pt oh i 
Oylmpia Seeks 50 3 i 1 40 te An at if 350 a a # se 1 25 
Spokatle. sceeen 1,000 2-4 5 100 2 250 ate Hi ts o3 on are od 
WISCONSIN : 
Janesville (7. sehrs 3 oe i 600 1 Pe fed 1 150 as Ps Aud, 200 
Appleton . 2.66.2. 270 3% up 2 +a Z 1 500 38 7 1 23 [ee PR Seen 
Ashland cn. 12 5 ap 1 oA 1 i 5 oe as 5s 1 
Fond du Lac .... 150 4 100 2 * 300 4 150 1 100 a Bi if 
Madison ....... 750-1000 .. ate Bt ah Ne Se es oR “te, ag 
Milwaukee ...... Py -. 9,000 3 7 250 5 500 8-10 300 4 500 2 500 
Stevens Pt. ..... 200 4 1 75 1 250 2 es ae ve a4 100 i iG ee 
Wankesha ...... 100 3% ; 1 50 34 Hot. 400 
Wiansanlnivaserecls 60 , 1 1 1,000 af AP ages 
WYOMING: } 
Omsper as Maes 200 3-5 a site ae ie te aN: aie id ail 200 
Laramie “fen. 22. 200 3% 1 9S 2: 190 1 125 ak 200 a 7 a ss ave Rie oie re 
Thermopolis .... 100 3 2 50 i 150 as x Bt 33 a ae = ah Hot. 500 » 


648 ! 
/ 


S.DAKOTA 
59,462 


MINNESOTA 


30, 


NEBRASKA| \OWA 
172,448 218,918 
f' A8,23% 
COLORADO ; eS 


299,075 Mo 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION NEEDED IN THE VARIOUS STATES. 


Figures read thousands of dollars. For example, the figure 421,851 for Texas, means that $421,851,000 worth of building of all kinds is needed in 
the State of Texas. ; 
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| 
Ae: 


ne! PaaS 


ieee THE BUILDING CONTRACTORS WHO ARE LOOKING 
AFTER THE HOUSING OF THE 


9,300,000 automobiles 


now in use-in this nation, and you will find a very large percentage of them using 


NATIO 


Nos: Oe eee : 


Garage Door Sets 


Every necessary and desirable garage hardware. feature is incorporated in these handy and 
popular National sets. Nothing that will contribute to comfort and convenience is lacking. 


Here are the qualities you have a right to expect and find in a first-class Garage Door Set, and 
here are the qualities you do find in the National :— 


Correct Distribution of Load Economy 
Noiselessness Efficiency 

No Warping Proper Finish 
Easy Installation Simplicity 

No Place for Dust to Lodge Adjustability 

No Friction or Binding Adaptability 
Smooth Running Good Appearance 


Ideal arrangement of doors, providing absolutely free and easy access at all times 
Hung so that they work as freely as any house door. 


Ask for Garage Plan Booklet “F,’ and mention dealer’s name. 


National Manufacturing Company 
STERLING ILLINOIS 


Please mention Burrpinec Acr when writing to advertisers. 


BUILDING AGE 


New Catalogs and Publications 


699. Instantaneous Automatic Water 
Heaters are described in a little booklet 
gotten out by the Rudd Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This booklet illustrates their 
usefulness in the laundry, kitchen, bath- 
room, and in the garage, and describes 
the design and construction in detail. 

700. Combination Gas and Coal 
Ranges for the average house are illus- 
trated in a small leaflet of the Richard- 
son & Boynton Co., 260 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Another leaflet by the same 
company describes the Richardson Tank 
and Laundry Heaters. The purpose of 
these heaters is to keep water hot at all 
times. They are coal fired. 

701. Chicago Faucet Company makes 
an improved type of mixing faucet 
which is described in detail in one of 
their small leaflets. All the wearing 
parts are easily removable and renew- 
able. 

702. The Eastern Scoop Body for 
Ford trucks manufactured by Easton 
Car Construction Co., New York City, 
is described in Bulletin No. 32, recently 
issue. This can be attached or detached 
in ten minutes. It is designed for use 
by road builders, gravel pits, sand 
banks, etc. 

703. Steam and Hot Water Heating 
System. The Vesuvius Engineering Co., 
Inc., New York City, describes in an 
interesting folder the Vesuvius Heating 
Unit for houses, industrial buildings, 
etc. This unit is fired by gas instead of 
coal, and is designed to give economical 
heat in the building. 

704. Facts About Painting, etc., are 
brought out in the Carter Times, pub- 
lished by the Carter White Lead Co., 
Chicago, Ill. The latest issue discusses 
putty and shellac and their proper ap- 
plication. 

705. Natural Color for Floor Tile in 
full size samples accompanying a small 
folder gotten out by the Beaver Tile and 
Specialty Co., New York City. This tile 
is laid like parquet floor, is made in 
eight different colors and lends itself 
readily of descriptive effects in the home, 
in the office and in hotels. 

706. Information on concrete con- 
struction is always contained in Alpha 
Aids, published by the Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., Chicago, Ill. The 27th 
issue gives drawings and specifications 
for floor box and garden seats. 

707. Frost Forms for building con- 
crete house are described in a leaflet 
gotten up by the Hollow Concrete Wall 
Co., Mitchell, South Dakota. These 
forms are for concrete construction of 
the double wall type. 

708. Warm Air Furnace. The Wise 
Furnace Co., Akron, Ohio, publishes a 
complete bulletin showing the applica- 


ar HESE catalogs may be secured 
direct from the manufacturer. 
If you prefer, write the date of this 
issue and the numbers of any cata- 
logs on a postal and mail it to 
“Building Age,” 912-920 Broadway, 
New York City. The catalogs will 
be sent you without charge or 
obligation. 


tion of the Simplex Pipeless Furnace to 
moderate cost house heating. Pamphlet 
shows the detailed construction of the 
furnace and gives measurement capacity, 
GEC: 


709. Sidewalk Doors, Coal Hole 
Covers. Description and sizes of such 
contractors and builders’ accessories 


are given in a small pamphlet of the 
Canton Foundry & Machine Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, profusely illustrated. 

710. “Hot water as much as you 
please”’—extract in GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, reprinted by B. Ryan Co., 
New York City, describes the system of 


Thermostat control for gas water 
heaters. 
711. Metal Mouldings. The National 


Metal Moulding Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
publishes a convenient handbook, “For 
the Man on the ob,” giving sizes and 
styles and hints on installation and use 
of electrical moulding conduits and 
other features. The book contains 102 
pages and is well illustrated. It can be 
conveniently carried and used on the 
job. 

712. Combined Seat and Foot Bath. 
A twelve-page folder of the Wheeling 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
describes a combination bathtub that 
affects considerable saving of bathroom 
space. It is particularly adapted to 
apartments, hotels and small residences. 
The illustrations show the design and 
construction of the tub. 


713. Electric Heaters. Various types 
of Majestic Electric Heaters are illus- 
trated and described in a ten-page folder 
of the Majestic Electric Development 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

714. Wall Board. Bird & Son, Inc., 
East Walpole, Mass., are sending out a 
folder containing full size sample of 
Neponset Wallboard. It is tough and 
flexible, and the cream side is finished 
in such a way that no further exterior 
finish is required. 

715. Concrete Roofing Tile. The 
Walter Concrete Tile is described and 
illustrated in a reecnt booklet. Its ap- 
plication and method of laying for 
houses and industrial buildings is shown 
by many pictures. 
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716. Architectural Drawing Plates 
is an editors’ manual published by the 
Mahaul Arts Press, Peoria, Ill., and 
gives complete plates showing standard 
practice of making working drawings 
for small house construction. 

717. Brick—How to build and esti- 
mate. 


718. Carbide Gas Generators describ- 
ing the construction, design and opera- 
tion of gas generators for lighting and 
heating on the farm or where city gas is 
not available. Twelve-page folder of 
the J. B. Colt Co., New York City. 

719. Handbook of Standard Details. 
A 312-page handbook, 5x7, by Charles 
M. Hughes, and published by B. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York City. A com- 
pilation of standard types, dimensions, 
sizes, weights, etc., of materials and 
manufactured parts used in construction 
of machinery and engineering struc- 
tures. The standards cover fastenings, 
power transmission, structural details 
and a large number of miscellaneous 
parts. Material on standard engineering 
drawings, and a large number of tables 
of value to the engineer and designe are 
included. 


720. The Slide Rule. A 132-page 
handbook by C. N. Pickworth, published 
by Isaac & Sons, New York City. 5x7, 
explaining the use of slide rule, giving 
short cuts and illustrating the text by 
practical examples. 

721. Fire Place Equipment illustrates 
mantel piece, fireplaces, equipment and 
descriptive mantel work are furnished 
on request by Arthur Todd Hunter, 
New York City. 

722. Temperature Regulated. The 
Fulton Co., Knoxville, Tenn., publishes 
the temperature regulator chart for use 
in figuring the proper size of tank regu- 
lators. The chart is intended for the use 
of architects and engineers. 


723. Floor Tile. Publication No. 
K-200, prepared by the Associated Tile 
Manufacturers, Beaver Falls, Pa., de- 
scribes quality, sizes, and kinds of com- 
mercial tiles and manufacture and use. 

724. Water Supply System. A 64- 
page catalog of the Ralph B. Carter Co., 
New York City, describes construction, 
installation and operating of water sup- 
ply system for farm and other use. 

725. Hoisting and Pumping Engines. 
A 105-page catalog, Novo Engine Co., 
Lansing, Mich., illustrates the design 
of the Novo Hoisting, Pumping and Air 
Compressor Equipment, giving sizes, 
capacities, etc. 

726. Expanded Metal Construction. 
The North Western Expanded Metal 
Co., Chicago, Ill. publishes monthly a 
small pamphlet giving approved metal 
lath construction. 
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Six-Room House for Small Corner Lot 


Dutch Colonial Type Popular in Eastern Suburban Towns 


ally do not run small. Prob- 

ably it would be more accurate 
to say that corner houses do not run 
small, and naturally the land they are 
built on must be selected to suit. The 
house of William F. O’Brien, East 
Orange, N. J., is an exception. It is 
a beautiful little Dutch Colonial type 
and is located right on the corner. The 
overall dimensions of its plan are 29’ 
6” x 41’ 6”. The house naturally 
fronts the long way of the lot, with a 
sun parlor toward the corner. 

Being of Dutch Colonial design it 
presents an artistic exterior, although 
the construction itself is simple and 
economical. The entrance is particu- 
larly pleasing with its two side seats 
and decorative lights on either side of 
‘the door. The windows of the second 
floor are provided with blinds of the 
solid type, such as are generally seen 
on this style of houses. 

The garage is located at the rear of 
the lot, the front being nearly flush 
with the sidewalk. Its construction 
is simple and economical, being of the 
flat-roof type with a pergola effect at 
the eaves. 

The house itself, not considering the 
sun porch, has a nearly square plan 
(25’ 6” x 26’ 0”) with a sun porch ex- 
tending another 9 6”, being about 9’ 
x 20’ in inside dimension. 


(ORS lots as a rule gener- 
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The first floor provides for a large 
living room 12’ x 21’, adjacent to the 
sun porch, and with French doors en- 
tering the sun porch on either side of 
the open fireplace. A colonnade en- 
trance divides the living room and din- 
ing room. Between the kitchen and 
dining room is a small butler’s pantry. 
Off from the kitchen is a breakfast 
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alcove with table, seats and cabinets. 
The delivery entrance is at the side 
and leads into the entry. 


The construction of this house is 
frame throughout. In most sections 
of the country it can be duplicated to- 
day for about $8,000. This figure does 
not include land or garage. The rough 
estimate would be as follows: 


House of William F. O’Brien, East 
Orange, N. J William E. Garra- 
brants, Architect 


Note square plan and _ convenient 


arrangement of rooms. 


Flat-Roofed Garage Gives Artistic Appearance 


Excavating and grading .... $300 
Masonry, footings, foundation, 
chimney, cement work, etc.. 650 
Lumber, mill work, carpentry 
WOLKMELG TS clic icst cc eee OU) 
Plastering ae. e et. ete eee 400 
Hardiwarea aoc. ou tie. neue 
Painting, cstamnine, etc asses 400 


Large 9x20 sun room on this side of the house has eight large 
windows and is one of the pleasantest rooms of the house. 


Metals Wot... . gies pec) 
Plumbing, gas fitting, etc..... 450 
Heatingvieeamee.... . er Pac. a ee OU 
Electric wiring and bell work 100 
Lighting fixtures... 25, Set N25) 
Extras: ane ase Sy he LOD 

‘Totale eee: . cae. oe $8,150 


resist. 


construction and design. 
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There are a large number of houses 
of this type being built in the eastern 
section of the country. No doubt this 
is due to the fact that it is possible to 
get a pleasing, artistic house with the 
atmosphere of the better class of 
homes, and still maintain economy of 
No doubt 
this is also possible with other types 
of houses to a certain extent. We have 
seen certain little colonial types where 
economy has been attained to even 
a greater extent. Notwithstanding 
this fact, however, the Dutch Co- 
lonial house is certainly gaining con- 


siderable headway in the small su-. 


burban towns of the East. 


Building-Material Freights 
Reduced in Virginia 


O stimulate home construction: 

and road building for the re- 
mainder of the year, the railroads of 
Virginia have agreed to a voluntary 
reduction in freight rates on sand, 
gravel, crushed stone and similar ma- 
terial, according to press dispatches 
from Richmond. 


This view of the entrance detail has an attraction that is hard to 
Beauty, simplicity and economy are all there. 


' 
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FOUR ROOM 


BUNGALOWS 


WITH THE 


CONVENIENCE 


OF SIX 


ROOMS 


Some Recent Los Angeles, Cal., 


Bungalows. 


Space Saving Equipment that Reduces Number of Rooms and Makes 
it Possible to Build Homes for Less Money 


have recently been built in Cali- 

fornia are shown here—inter- 
esting because they are equipped with 
modern space saving devices that 
have enabled the builder to put up an 
economically four-room bungalow 
that has all the advantages of a six- 
room dwelling. 

The floor plan of these houses is 
identical, although the exteriors have 
been altered in the matter of en- 
trance, pergolas, roof design, etc., to 
relieve the monotony. The typical 
floor plan shows a general layout of 
the rooms. In some cases this plan 
‘thas been reversed; that is, the sun 
parlor has been placed on the left 
and the living room on the right. The 
economy of the planning is indicated 
by the plain rectangular shape, the 
house being 26 feet wide by 32 feet 
deep. All of the rooms are corner 
rooms, with sufficient window space 
to provide ample cross ventilation and 
light. The 10’-6” x 1076” sun parlor 
is provided with four windows, two 
or each of the exposed sides. A large 
4x7’ closet is built into the house 
adjacent to the sun parlor and with 
the doors opening into the parlor and 
into the hall. This room is designated 
on the plan as a bedroom and serves 
the purpose of concealing a collapsi- 
ble type of bed during the day, as well 
as a closet for clothes, etc., at night. 
‘The sun parlor can readily be con- 


S OME interesting bungalows that 


verted into a sleeping room by pulling 
out this bed. 

The living room is a large 14’ x 14 
room with two front windows and one 
side window. The entrance from the 
porch is directly into this room. A 
similar bed closet and wardrobe is 
also provided for this room, making 
it possible to convert it into a sleeping 
room at night. 


Another feature of this house is 
the 6’-0” x 7’-6” dining alcove which 
is provided in each. This alcove is 
adjacent to the kitchen, is large 
enough for the purpose of a small 
family, is convenient to the kitchen 
for the housewife, and is a desirable 
adjunct in a servantless house. There 
is no movable furniture in the alcove. 
The dining table and seats are stock 


: 


These Bungalows Are Equipped with Well-Arranged Kitchen Furniture. 
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How Bath-Tub and Wash-Bowl Are Combined to Save Space. 


material and are built into the house. 

The kitchens of these houses form 
another interesting example of built- 
in furniture that make housekeeping 
a pleasure. Each kitchen is provided 
with gas range with a hood and elec- 
tric light directly over the range. Por- 
celain sink with tile drip-boards and 
ample drawers on either side give a 
clean and attractive work table. In 
the adjacent wall and convenient to 
the sink and range is a large built-in 
kitchen cabinet. Broom closets, iron- 
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ing board closets and the like are an- 
other feature of this house. 

In the opposite corner of the 
kitchen is the bed chamber 10’-6” x 
10’-6”. This room serves as the regu- 
lar sleeping room, while the emer- 
gency bedrooms, spoken of above, 
make it possible to accommodate vis- 
itors and provide a children’s sleeping 
room as well. 

In the bathrooms there are some 
interesting space 


fixtures. For example, a wash bowl 


saving plumbing 


Detail Plan Showing Arrangement of Space-Saving Equipment. 


superimposed directly over the end of 
a bathtub makes it possible to save at 
least a foot and a half or two feet 
in the length of the bathroom, as well 
as a small item on the plumbing 
expense. 

The general scheme followed in 
equipping these houses with space 
saving equipment and other conveni- 
ences is shown in the detailed plan. 
This plan also provides for a small 
delivery opening for ice and gro- 
ceries, and one for garbage removal. 


How Do They Do It ? 


ACH one of the neat, comfort- 
able houses in this row of 20 
buildings rents for ten dollars (yes, 
$10 and no cents!) per month. And 
there is a neat chicken house in the 
rear of each; hot and cold water. 
bath, etc.’ It is said that the only 
complaints so far have been by two 
or three tenants who wanted garages. 
The houses are miners’ homes in 
Nanticoke, Pa., near Wilkes-Barre. 


Says the awe-stricken photog- 
‘rapher: “TI can supply arfidavits if 
necessary.” 
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Photo from Underwood & Underwood. 
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How Progress Charts Reduce Building Costs 


System Developed by Rater Metts eke nese 

Successful Contractor to ee PROGRESS CHART. 
Insure Prompt Deliver- BUILDING and RP LOMA TINT Siete Concent 

ies of Material and Short” DEE Bogue ter JOBN? A257 


: : fe) [DESCRIP TION |CONT'R-ORDER] Dee | ee Rap Gord | Sey Lay sear Aer a | gay 
en Time Required for | ° Fates ffir argrartart tri reer sear 
, eee Yincig : bt dd LE ded alol 
Construction Saves eee EEE EEE alae ead cpoacevasont 
Money on the Job ee ee ro PT eel Eb tt 
oF ae pee I iieat ian or eee a 
By NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON 2) am rf peer 
Sea Sen R=” £1 COP 
resident, Hoggson Brothers, eS LL AU ROON OO 
Building Construction, New fe) tte be ete teee 
York City tr FH ial fepasers pci 
= te ttt 
ded HUGOBROGREEEEEL 
Ree more complex the under- -——— Seretersiasenaeia 
ing ial i . SRR ONT aes ane CHT PT 
Bam le escontiy. saidéan. a — SHER 
orgy on Sandan and sir | FF SERS Ec ina 
plification in industry. The sound- | | [age OO 
ness of this principle is evidenced by | ° Fgeeesexa—— EEL pee Hath 
the rapidity with which production dees Mee 
charts and progress schedules have i) SO GOGO GREG UOUO TOG JE COUUOTUEGTENOORETHEG 
been introduced in large manufactur- jp Beet Anoset TTT TTT PSA 
: Bye Bees} — eee Ee Eee Ee 
ing plants and adopted by large cor- Pag mee fT Pe 
porations, Te as the Migpshester ecco mmm HOMERNGLOTEGHGLSIG : SING RAHGTEEE 
Sickce Shipping Bear | me 
The a chart has likewise | © Peewee I PHT 
had its place in the work of large pee Pe he be HSH 
1d: pee clam 
building concerns and has resulted in J 
such obvious benefits where used [eo 2 a a | 
. . (Se a 
that its adoption can be strongly ad- BY a eS, (oe F: EVebt 1 TT 
vocated for even the smallest opera- pies ee Pate 
tions. Early in Hoggson Brothers’ Ae hipenpntenye +t 4 HHH 
career the need was felt for some SSL Coo 
orderly visible method of keeping in — a VV PEE HHH 
. Z Vs 
touch with the progress of number | Zeicelon —{ t-te te LE HHH 
of operations all going forward sim-. es 7s ee RE aHAER AHL co 
“ultaneously. Bee are o ee bs Pets dle pix tI MA SURRREREEERZOELD SURUARAEAE 
‘were experimented with until nnally eee eee nH Eee CC 
the form shown in the accompanying [ ee ee deeds TTT Pee TTT 
illustration was adopted as the one ee ae SOURSSEAERL LORE GREEEEEL 
most satisfactory from every. stand [0 FERC Perea 
point. This progress chart is now TO A P29. 9989 ss 28 eo 
used for every one of Hoggson wr or NS AG MUNA RAM AEGHARBURGEZAREELOAOEGHUAONNES= 20S SRELUEEL 
Brothers’ many building projects— Ppeeiettedee tH Poe 
from: titeaiaiiest alterations to the cies CCE 
1 bank and office buildi 2S cele AUVOGULGEEGOEHOCHOELORG“UGUSSUEGRAE=ORQGKUGHNNGHGETEET 
BR ye DECINgS. ers r COREE 
With a progress chart an entire aig Madea i. Pee 
building operation becomes one or- : SO ee UnEHRRATal 
derly progression of events, each step if PT 
hae , Poor 
anticipated, fully prepared for and ' HAG HHGHOOHGILSGGEGTIGL nunUnEaE 
Be ean the bailder HHIFEHEETTEEEEEE SESS fS0 Hn 
ter the preceding step—the builder Coe ro 
being able to estimate accurately the COO anUeaae 
completion date of the job. fe) HTH 
But, most important of all, the HH 
greatest advantage of the progress He 
chart is to be found in its money sav- HY 


ing feature. Such a method of con- 
(Continued on page 55) ; 
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Two Well-Planned Moderate-Cost Houses 
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Seven-Room Stucco House —A J. Simberg, Architect 


HIS small home will appeal to 
those who are looking for sim- 


plicity in design and excellent 
arrangement. This design has fea- 
tures that are not always obtainable 
in the average small house today. 


The living portion of the first floor 
is 75 per cent. of the total space on 
the floor. The hall space on both 
floors isa minimum. The size of the 
building is 28 x 39 feet and the aver- 
age height 30 feet. This house can 


24 


be built in most localities for $9,000. 
Complete working plans and speci- 
fications for either stucco-on-frame 
or stucco-on-hollow tile will be fur- 
nished for a nominal sum. 
Quantity survey is on page 26. 
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~ SECOND-FLOOR-PLAN ~ 


Five-Room Frame House—John J. Klaber, Architect 


exterior, economical in its con- 

struction, practical in its design, 

this frame house offers a real home 
for the average small family. 

No useless hall space on the first 


Es and simple in its 


4 


floor and 80 per cent. of the second 
floor for actual living accommoda- 
tions are features that emphasize 
the economy of this design. It is 
difficult to imagine how five large 
livable rooms could be more com- 


25 


pactly assembled within such an at- 
tractive yet economical exterior, 
Complete working plans and speci- 
fications for this little home will be 
furnished to our readers for a nomi- 
nal sum, Quantity survey on page 27. 


Quantity 


Seven Room House—Stucco on Frame 
(See page 24) 
HE amounts listed here are for purpose of esti- 
ie All measurements are “Net.” Amounts 
for. such as sheathing, roofing, etc., are given 
by area, with no percentage allowed for waste and 
matching of lumber. Small items have not been listed. 
These depend on local conditions such as clearing plot, 
drainer, supplies, etc. Minor outs are disregarded. 
Where the word “Item” appears in amount column it 
indicates that expense for material in question should 
be figured in lump sum. 
Loam 15 ft. around site—1l0” deep. .80cu.yds....... 


Excavation tor cellars. fens a 225. Ca. Vases eee 
Excavation for footings, etc Saqc. ae AQ cu.yds.. san « 
Concrete foundations; footings, etc..50 cu. yds....... 
Forms for foundation (contact area)........ 
aeaere ale sd saath rae Posie 2000) SQam Ut nae 
Cement wash, for basement window sills...... 
aA Fe A IRL PRR MeN Tag 18. Lins ft eee 
Concrete basement floor........... 92 ‘sq. tyds.20.e - 
Common brick for chimney, fire stops, etc..... 
C534 Cue PE.) ee een eee Pen ee 614%4 M.nece. 
OX AZaMue lining ge . Gores se GRE 76 lin. gftihiaees 
Thimble piece for 9 x 12 included in flue lining 
Clean out door and frame in chimney........ Lindy. 
serra; cottagchimney, pots jn-.nw aso: ose ce Sage 
Cement chimney cap, 2’-6”%x4-0”....... Item digere: 
_ Cinder fill for porch; rammed...... 12. cupyds:ceeeee. 
Concrete under body for porch and front en- 
trance gee Be eae ae 15$sq.;, yds eee 
Brick layed on edge in cement mortar for steps 
to porchiandbentrance yet. ean eee 40Q eR rattaess 
Cement finish and lines at front door and porch 
HOOtEaters.: bates wetted top pees 120 sq:ei tae 


Finished fireplace (rough fire place and trim- ° 
mer arch included in previous item for 


chimney ) 
Dampersior 407 ‘openings sae co Limes: 
Mantel bar (if a patent damper, which forms 

lintely1senot vised ) Sa vig. coherence ceric ee 
Brick for facing lining, under fire and hearth . 

w+ 0'e Ae alee ena lease acne Nees tenemenen aee 200 Sree 
Tile—6” square for Liv. room Ingle nook 

floor Hea. aes een hae eee 30 ‘sq: ft.wieen 


Framing lumber: 

No long length needed; no joist over 14-0”. 
Lengths are taken the next whole foot. That 
is 12’-4” is taken 13’-0” the lengths allowed 
for splices in sills. 


AY’ OFF esther ae PAS UVE i abd ayer ame 
2” x LOM OIsts'. Eee ced ee ere OSO8EL Wait een xe . 
Cross bridging 1’x 2” stock...... 160 insite ae 
6” x10” y. p. for porch girder. .50 ft. b. m....... 
6” x 6” y. p. for porch post to girders in living 

TOON es Wak Cae ae 65 tt beets eee 
2” x 8” rafters including ridge longest pieces 

17 Oak eee. eae age 2000) [Baa aes: 
2i x Bae parch scoot terest 132 (ftesb. mage one 
2” x 8” and miscellaneous for cut off at main 

TOOL Renee eer os ke eee caleenee 35 ff-0D mae aes 
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Surveys 


Wall framing; 2”x4”s, 12’ 0. c. Include 

in price for plate of 2” x4’s doubled usual 

bracing, etc. No outs taken for windows 

or doors on account of doubling and truss- 

1019 ay igs aneT Oona ere le 2500 Sanitaee cas 
2” x 4” stud partitions with 3” x 4” y. p. 

cap and one row of bridging ; lengths meas- 

ured to girder or partition cap below, and no 


outs deducted”... 7. ..8 Aes. 500. sq sott Soe 
Non-bearing partitions of 2” x 4” and 2” x 3” 

studs; include cap and bridging.1200 sq. ft....... 
2° x 10. forsstatr framing eee 140 ft) bonis 
Roof. sheathingt.:v2 <3 Ses cease 2800- sq. tthe. 2-'. 
Wall sheathing (diagonal)...... 3000 .sqeii Geiss 
Under flooring (square-edge boards)...... 

ey oe po RP 1700: Squier 
Furr down for: sheathed ceiling of porch.. 

ee oe a eR FESS ~. + 1Q0 SqSee eee 
Furr for metal lath and stucco columns....2...... 
Root shingles 4.04. a. a..cpeus cee eee 20. Se cies 
Ridge ; shinielés 22 fc) ca ae eee 48 lin \ttcear 2 
Flashing under stucco. gan ae 80 lin: ttle 
Gutter ; 4147 “metal SC eet aeeree 85 dint tt oes 
Ends for, gutters: <\.0 0-0... +e Oo eens 
# metalleaders eign ce aera oe x» 40 line tee ae 
Goosenecks and bands... .tts Sefer Steens oe 
Iron pipe for, leader’ ends... :.. (a3k kee DB iethisots 

Exterior windows (include frame and sash) 

Cellar windows 3-It., 3’-0/7 x 1’-0”......6...... 
2/-0” x 4-107. casement? e744. eee Dick. aoe 
2'-0” x 3’-6" ‘casemenits i250 .2 > oss boa 
2-6” x 5’-0” double hung)... 2.5, 1 eee 
2'-6" x 4’-0” double hung’)... 2.5 eee boy 
2'-6! x 4’-6” double hung 2) .5%7. 2 eee Persia 
2'-8” x 3/-4” double hung. . i... 7) eee EAs HO, 
2’-8 x 4’-10" double ‘hung’ 2... sane x Oe 
2’-10” «x 4’-8” double: hung’... 2 nee RS ee. 

Fixed sash side lights porch to living-room door 

lA x 4-0" ls Sl ab eaten: hee tate lat 2 
Panels under... .0siiae el ses econ ee Te eae 
Lower and panel shutters for 2nd story windows, 

cut out design. ae. ae eer eee Sapte tg 
Exterior doors (include frames) 

Pront door 3’<2” x 77-0”, glazed)... 2) ae Wee schist 
Side entrance door 3’-0” x 6”-8” glazed, 6 Its. 

1 panel. under... 2.5. siies = 2 phe Ee ey 
Porch door 2’-8’ x 7’-O” glazed 18 Its....... Resto ia, 
Exterior finish 

Moulding in soffit of main cornice. .60 lin. ft....... 
Similar for dormer cornice........ 20 lin. iin os: 
Brackets for dining room bay............ Aes. 9.5 
Rake moulding for porch.......... 25 lineata 
Hoods over front and side entrance, includ- 

ing’ Brackets ete, aes: cok oss + eee Ly seve 

Aprons under exterior doors............. pre ae 
Interior Doors: 
oe’ x7!'-O"" slazedaus ohne eo. eee Le ae 
BA Ol'x 7/0". ES Soa, eae ed, en Ny  Wrae: 
BA x 7! OM Bee ee ee ee 
ie 0” x 610 ace eet) Ber in ota 
Ol” x GV ABI ee Wek et hse aCe, See iE sate 
ZlAl? Xx OOS: a ieee be te A ae oat 
2-0" x.6'-67‘cellarsdoorsGeaseeavas. 2 ieee oh Maer S 


ie 
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Frames for single doors............. MAB LR aeccits 
Interior finish: 
4¥4” moulded trim, with mitered joints.. 


os By 2 A ee 1200 Tincaftic eo: << 
Window stools and aprons........ TORO Bitgits.* « 
muon peads fof sides........0....5 LEO its ft i. 334s. 
MMR BRIGG Cara's 6 w a's 's! d's men a oe 5 Peotgi teh, 52 oe 
Seats in bed rooms Nos. 3 and 4...... Teeahni ss 
Semen ii) AEUFIC, TOOK: on. sa de dea Ltemia 3.4 
Jamb and head for cased openings. .40 lin. ft....... 
Window seat and bay in dining room..Item...... 
Panel moulds over mantel............ rioters. < 
Pratteredn living room... os... vi Leauie es. 
Book cases at Ingle nook............ ita ace. : 
Linen closet; include flat doors and shelving 

3 Oe em TS yes 
Medicine cabinet in bath room....... Lenaitee:.. .:: 
Wardrobes in bed room, doors, shelves and 

PRC Rey TREES OA ort so lS MT a as. 4 ante tees. 
Shelves and hook strips for closets. .20 lin. ‘ft....... 
Pranpingerods..at GW). a eae ZO jira. ai... 
SPMePENG RINLEDATILE Yes oes od eR Waites... 
Prresserseiiwicitcnenweee oP... 8 EeUMitase :'. . 
Pantry counter with drawers under..1 unit...... 
Sink frame and counter in kitchen..1 unit...... 
Shelving and cupboard i in kitchen pantry. . 

PEERS cassette. oe Bia os Ud onitee,. 
POMOC. ite ge EN IT. Ho Teutites.).: : 
Pieturérmoulding hi. ads. eew'e. A/D inate.) « 
Cupboard over ice box............... Todntiee.:.. « 

Stairs to 2nd floor 
Treads 3’ long with open ends............ Poe... 
reszds with closed ends... 2.2... 00.000! ) ae 
Starting treads, curved end............... ee 
COT iS St Ar A eS a TOW... 
Piatt riser, curvedy. 2. eee et Vie ss 
SAUTTRUHIOMECL? < GAG nes PEE Seek e's cs Zeer ae. 
Deere eS cinta mcs Cs «> Sulina ite... 
EAL EOWAII UG . Fass veins s2 Pio oo Lite... 
ote Ste a AE Sa Ie Ae ie YH eae 
Piandran, on brackets. 2.2.0 5).... 3s UMTS tie... | 

Cellar stairs 
PRI OP ALONG. co 5 ofc 's's)ofahs's'v « sag’ ed tase. . 2 
UE 3 ES RES Er AA Tach,» 
MUR THURITMEAN Gos) ha) a's 7sieis eve e's 0 212s LO Avert eee.” 

Studing for coal bin partitions...... 125 eg ieee... 

' Sheathing for coal bin partition....80 sq. ft....... 

Building shovel hole and slide.......... Pete... 

Beatie JOr 2 Jatindry trays..........., ieee. 3 

Plastering interior (on wood er metal lath) 

CTL US EES 2: ont eth AIO wasa.... . 
PORNO TES se role clu esx ax "sie a, 9,0 '¥ oer Savas. <5 
Basement ceiling, plaster-board or plaster). . 

PERE Fat Tey ac oes a d's wo 100yds..:.. 
NES a ADE oe Serre Net 600 yds....... 

Tile floor in bath room and shower...56 sq. ft....... 


Tile walls (4” x 4’) in bath room, shower 
and kitchen (tile carried to ceiling in 
OS so ess ae UXiteee, ites: 
Oa eg oh Obes thee... 
Exterior stucco on metal lath and back 
plastered or on patent wood lath with 


waterproof backing (“Bishopric”).. 

ek ae ee ee Net 200 sq. ees. 
Stucco for porch columns 8’ 0” high x 

ey ce has Cites ¢ oeaey 2 6.) ae 


* 


Allow for work not listed in the survey: 


General or overhead costs............. Them A a oa 
Grading walks, planting, etc............ LOU Se  ccaee 
Connection for water, sewer, gas, etc....Item...... 
Insert sub-bids for other trades: 
Hardware, \tctdes ba atasah tance > Bs os ss Lee ees 
Setting: hardwares.4. av atis ela. = 8 sv Galena 
Painting: ittp:+ stain les eer e esa ai» Lees. wre: 
Phimbing h, (a perieeds «Aegean aus 04 TROT ee batt a5 
Heatingiinn «010s ett A thee sete tn a)e nee <r wees 
Hlectriogworck: gitgte 31's Bice Cine ces» Decca. 
Pictures cao: eee pa ee hie, 0-4 es ts, ce 


Same House—Stucco on Hollow Tile 


Omit the following materials listed above: 
Common bricktfar fire stops...) weweeistx oa si ee: 
6” x 6" porch post of tyellow pitiesy it. can nce. os 
Wall framing (2x4s), bridging, trussing, etc........ 
Studs 2 x 4 for partitions, caps, plates, girts, etc.... 
Non-bearing*partitions (Zizi 4) 2ite 3) 0. eae. ee 
Wall sheathitiow :/faman # fete bast: wrens As sr acre ee oe 
Purritigi for -Geutntiges omen eittn araey sek. ody sine eee 
Roof ‘Shinglesh ho Rr r uments irs JUas ers choke ed 
Ridge -shingicsmpyr o- Chen Me le 082 eet ps Be 3 Bhs ae 
Studing LORACee MOINS 2 ee ces. Sheet Be, Ss ww oa ee 
Sheathinge fem coababinat= 2mm Wii) ci te wih ie 
Wood lath for interior plastering................. 
Metal \latipiprr exterior: StutcOis, teen nch eves 0 ae 
Substitute the following: 

Roof: of asbestos shingles or clay tile or 

cement shingles, or slate.......... 20° sqsijae es 
Outside walls, 8’ hollow tile blocks including 

full and half closures ......... Za00' sqgit:.' a... 
AnchorsBoitsiseu ates scenes 2 elch ot. Ss ole Outer ws. 
Bearing walls of 6” hollow blocks. .550 sq. ft...... 
Non-bearing walls 4” hollow tile. .1200 sq. ft....... 


Five-Room House—Frame 
(See page 25) 
Strip loam, 12’ around site, loam average 10” 


deepi: 3 treaeee ak 5 acaceeren Bouce yds ina.’ « 
Hxcavations forecellaran..:,-.\cucens 140 cu. yds....... 
Excavation for footings, piers, etc..10 cu. yds...... 
Concrete for foundations.......... Als cuss ydaeinw)ss 
Forms for same (contact area)....2070 sq. ft....... 
Form trowel wash for basement sills. .8 lin. ft....... 
Concrete basement floor............. 5/-enstt ya. Fa 
Common brick for chimney (200 cu. ft.)..4 M...... 
B12") fives linterna adhe cael SGulimiftare ice 
Thimble piece included above. .............. eae 
Metal thimble for smoke pipe.............. |e ae 
Clean out@door. in :chimmney sc"). . <<a > stem, 0 hes. vs. 
Concrete chimney cap for 3 flues 3’ 6” x 2’ 0” 

BS aegis ics stig siete acl vat Beat no eae 
Fireratpopine. 2.1 ibriekie ak, = deen es vines 6s A eae 
Finished fire place (rough brick and trimmer 

arch included in previous item for chimney)...... 
Damper. for.-<36" opening 427 SF eee ap Res. 

. Mantel bar (unless patent damper is used)...1...... 
Brick for facing lining, under fire and hearth. iép Sard ae 
Framing lumber: 

There are no long lengths needed.............+.-. 
Joists not Over TAG OM aie ert alas oi ain 5: Wp! ville as me 


The next wholefoot is scheduled when listing, 
that is, a piece 11’ 4/7 is counted 12’.........-.. 


Lengths allowed for splices in sills girts, ridge, 
etc. (framing of balloon type) 
eX Ouest 


eoeoeer ree eee eee eee eee 


Di XE MOISES 2 ce at. ohana s Se 
Cross bridging of 1” x 2’ stock. .85 lin. 
2” x 6” for porch floor joists...140 ft. b. 
2” x 8” for porch roof and girders 
Cech s Beis Rts ak Sees Ste Remaees Zecuen Ul 
2” x 4” jack rafters and blocking for cornice 
Pe Pees Bes tos ete ts eee oe 170 ft. bem, 
2” x 6” rafters including ridge lengths under 
VA 640 ft. b. m. 
4” x 4” posts in cellar under stairs....... 2 
Wall framing 2” x 4’’7,—16” o. c. Include in 
price for plate of 2” x 4” doubled usual 
posts, ‘bracing, .etcy. mace ea Mae 
No outs taken for windows or doors 


© fle © « €0 ‘ele 


9) 60,00 ete. @ +m 0 0 6 Je 86 6 0 (06 ke 


oeeeere 


Cr ee 2] 


Cut in 1” x 5” ribbon girt with blocking 
WS ee en Be Pe Lae eave 40 lin. ft. 
2”. x 4’ stud: partitions, 12” 0. c#with3” x 
4’’ y. p. cap and bridging, lengths measured 
to girder below, no outs deducted 
eh get eM nS MRE fe i on 144 sq. ft. 
Non-bearing partitions of 2’ x 4” and 2” x 
3” studs, include cap, sole and bridging 


ceo eee 


aes es eR ee Bh a 7 400 sq. ft. 
2”"-x 10” and smaller stock for: stairs.<\1..) 
Merk MAW Fan, Fee ee «ae 140 sq. ft. 
Porcitool’ sheathing ecoe tan oe 213 sq. ft. 
1. x 2/Opiockinge mo. ali: Meee 200 sq. ft. 


Wall sheathing and boarding...1914 sq. ft. 
Under flooring, square edged boards.910 sq. it 
Frame suspended ceiling 1” x 6”, 16’ o. c. 


with hangers from rafters...... 260 sq. ft. 
Doriner:cornicer. aes eee. See 40 lin. ft. 
- Moulding at gambrel angle....... 30 lin. ft. 
Rake moulding for gable and dormers...... 
PINs Sco ca sc ome ts ee ee a 100 lin. ft. 
Main cornice and gable moulding. .96 lin. ft. 
Comueertonpporches...taae ees. 63; lin he 
Bedimouldar ey h-.t Acces ee SOgliniaet 
Sheathing for porch ceilings...... 225¢sq hae 
Cohimin aforé porches 4 see ieee eee 3 
Rail ,foriporches ss 2.13 (at ee sie. Onlin tp 
Panels, moulding and pilaster for sun porch 
JAI ASTOCK ARG. sok ots CEI 70 lin. ft. 
Flooring for porches............ 190: sqiett; 
Shingles and sheathing paper... .1000 sq. ft. 
Apron pieces under thresholds............ 3 
Interior Doors: 
St Oi xe 77 OVE As 4 OA BERR Senet 1 
PAR ho AMO LMR he LN | 8 
Le OUGROIAC ONG deh. « ge) Nga oy ee 5 
9’ 0” x 7’ 0” French casement doors......2 
pe) OV axe5’'6/! Wardrobe! dedrs at meee 1 
Frames\for single doors y.e. ae 17 


Interior Finish: 
44” x 74” moulded trim with mitered corners 


300 lin. ft.. 

Strap furr ceilings and rafters with 1” x 2” 
500 sq. ft. 
mhinglés ferrcor ee yes ae ee 13 sqs.. 
mhinglesridgen yee mae an qb il Z9 Mine es 


see eee 
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eeceeee 
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ey 6. (0) '0 eo 
ose wee 
eee eee 
oe ee we 
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Tin‘ root. for porchesics 24202 sana 2% sqs. 
lashing for? dormers... .-c0-) =aee 100 lin. ft. 
Flashing around chimney ..........- 10 lin. ft. 
Flashing window heads, etc......... 50 lin. ft. 
4#ometal otter Wisc. tre. eed ee 60 lin. ft. 
Ends. tor 'same *¥2/.2 5024 sven tee ae aed 
Metal leaders #555 75.cn.e eaten eta nem 55 nee 
Goosenecks & bends “is... 7... 22. See 4 
Iron:pipefor leader. ends: 5... 2. Seaton 4 
Exterior windows (include sash and frame): 
Basement windows 2’ 4” x 1’ 6” hinged... .2 
2/8" x 5°10" D, HH... See 6 
208” x 400" D, Hy. 20S. ee, oe 2 
27 AY x34" DD, He. Oe Se Se 8 
2! 07x 34? (Dy Hs: ee 2 
3407 5° OD. Hk dee oa ie 3 
1726/7 x 50" Fixedtwiy Cau fey eee 6 


Exterior doors (include frames) : 
Porch door (kitchen) 2’ 6” x 7’ 0” glazed with 


9 Jts.2 panels under .1'.60\22 0 eee 
Sun porch door 3’ 0” x 7’ 0” glazed 9 lights 
Z panels underi..). 2.2.3. soo 0h 2 
Rear door 2’ 6” x 7’ 0” glazed 9 lights’ 25P% 
under. 2s 2. oh 2 a i 
Exterior finish: 
Window, stools and aprons....... 50 lin. ft. 
Base /khY. bic en 5 rea ee ee 200 lin. ft. 
" Mantel in “living ‘room. )...c00.,.aeee 1 unit 
Coat closet, case door shelf and hook strip 
ois J Eee es shq ans at oe teaee ew ode . Item 
Arch between living room and stairs... .Item 
Shelves for 2nd story closets ...... 20: lin. ft 
Hanging poles 1, (81.2.2 Janae 20 lin. ft. 
Medicine closet in bathroom........... Item 
Wardrobe in bedroom No. 1........... Item 


Closet shelves and dresser in kitchen... .Item 
Sink frame, drain board and case under. . Item 


Case over Ice Box)... 135.2) ee Item 
Picture: moultling: 2% yo: ne eee 200 lin. ft. 
Stairs to 2nd floor: 
‘Treads about 37-0” long. . .. waste 13 
Special treads at foot and top............ 2 
Risers bo /Ts ee Pee ee 14 
Skirt hoards) A fer. eee 24 lin. ft. 
Hand rail on brackets .......... 12 lin. ft. 
Starts 3... expats oad pohuntie Su iz 
Finished floors, including sheathing paper...... 
Font s-e Woe ace ae Lee 650 sq. ft. 
Cellar stairs: 
Dreads 0” 0% longs cg steer en 11 
Risers, |... sc0'. cs cinelde sl see 12 
Plain! rail’, jue tit ee eae 10 lin. ft. 
Studding for coal bin partition..... 126 sq.oht, 
Sheathing on coal bin partition. ..... 126 sq. ft. 
Build shovel hole & slide............... 1 unit. 
Frames for 2 wash tubs in kitchen....... 1 unit 


© (eee. % -e) we (eje. © m ia.6 lee 


+» puma, soa aR pe 62 Sat ee nee ee 50 yds.. 

WV alls otiet 2)o2 act ata ar ee eee 320 yds 
Corner beads aves. See ewe oe hs 120 lin, Tt 
Tite floor in bath: roomy eee at 5 sq. ft.. 


Allow: for work not listed in above and insert 
sub-bids for other trades, same as for 7-Room 
House. 
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Safe Sewage Disposal for 
Country Dwellings : 


System of Septic Tank, Siphon and Filtration Field That Prevents 
Bad Odors and Contamination of Water 


. ANY buildings are so situ- 
M ated that they cannot make 

connections to sewers and 
must resort to individual systems of 
sewage disposal in order to pro- 
vide the sanitation and comfort that 
is possible with modern plumbing 
layouts. Suc! :s particularly true of 
farm buildings, suburban dwellings 
and the like. ‘ihe principle of the 
septic tank and its use in this con- 
nection has received considerable at- 
tention in recent years and its pres- 
ent stage of development permits of 
its use in connection with a modern 
plumbing system and factors with- 
out the unsanitary features of a cess- 
pool or the danger of contaminating 
the drinking water. 


In general it will be said that do- . 


mestic sewage consists of water to 
which has been added the solids from 
human waste and washings from 


kitchen and bathtub. These solids are 
rich in bacteria which isn’t used. ur 
by the dissolved oxygen naturally 
found in the water. The decomposi- 
tion caused by their action results in 
obnoxious odors. Harmful bacteria 
are generally present in the sewage, 


and if it is accessible to flies or con- 
taminates the water, there is danger 
from disease. The problem of sew- 
age disposal is to eliminate the solids 
and bacteria, and to clarify the sew- 
age and prevent obnoxious odors. 
Experience has indicated the best 


Data for Design of Type “A” System for Residences 


rS 
® ‘ a i 
on 7) 

| EEE 
Be Bon Oa Aga 2) 
55] Z pes KHAO a he 

a ° S ic} a ag 
Gud a Mud 2a waa w 
aa ke Wee” SLO +s SOs 
Cy oe i} a is) 

a uy a5 Vg % Pa] 
me ° i= QRS DVs eH 
A wo ©) Fa eS eet crepey 
2s oie Ac? rein Hee 2 
Za oH eS Su sore 
53 Zo —- © 5 Pe 
550 1lto 4 30 8 214 2 
850 5 to 8&8 26 11 3 2 
1250 9 to 13 24 138% 314 3 
1700 14 to 20 22 17 414 3 
2400 2450 o2 18 25 5% 5 
3300 33 to 49 16 31 7% 7 
5000 50 to 85 14 45 10% 10 


Length of Tile Required for 
Various Soils (Feet) 


a 
o 
Ppa som 
25 e8 : 
a a3 
o oH 
zt 28 < 
AS Bsa ° 
sj o ° 
a 2 no 
250 325 380 
400 450 550 
450 to 550 500 to 625 600 to 750 
600 to 800 675 to 900 800 to 1100 
850 to 1300 950 to 1450 1150 to 1750 
1350 to 2000 1500 to 2200 1800 to 2700 
2000 to 3500 2250 to 3700 2800 to 4200 
ESN Se eS Se Peat ee 


Manhole Cover 


FIELD 


es a ee 


RESTING 


Special Y Branch 


Septic Tank and Siphon Chamber 


The heavier solids are settled and digested in the septic tank, but 
and bacteria, 


the sewage effluent still contains solids 
odors and needs further treatment. 


707 — wWyA— ~—s 
tz Wi 7, 


Diverting Gate 


Double Tile 


ae cobras 


eee 


Layout of Filtration Fields conforming to topography 


The septic tank effluent passes into the siphon chamber, 


produces 


The septic tank effluent is finally disposed of by filtering through 
the natural soil. Successful filtration purifies the sewage by re- 
moving the remaining solids and bacteria and supplying the neces- 
sary oxygen to prevent nuisance from odor, 
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Type “A” System 


This system follows general features of design »dvocated by leading State Boards of Health. 
It is adapted to ordinary conditions of soil and topography. 


method of disposal of domestic sew- 
age. In similar systems adopted to 
individual buildings and groups of 
buildings the best results have been 
effected by settling and digesting the 
heavier solids in settling tanks. The 
sewage is filtered from these tanks 
in such a manner as to remove the 
rest of the solids, including bacteria, 
and to provide the necessary oxyger 
to prevent decomposition and foul 
odors. 

In the system illustrated here nc 
chemicals are used. It consists es- 
sentially of a septic tank and filtra- 
tion fields. The natural soil has to 
serve the latter purpose. A siphor 
tank, siphon, septic tank fittings, di- 
verting gate, double subsoil, percola- 
tion tile, and special “Y” branches are 
features permitting automatic and 
efficient operation. . 

The chief function of the septic 
tank is to settle and digest the solids. 
This action is carried on by bacteria 
which thrive in the absence of air. 
During the process, oxygen is ab- 
sorbed from all possible sources in 
the sewage. When the oxygen sup- 
ply in the air is used up, such com- 
pounds as nitrates and sulphates are 
attacked by the bacteria and obnox- 
ious gases are produced. The ma- 
terial flowing from the septic tank, 
therefore, needs oxygen. It still 
contains minute solids and is rich in 
bacteria. It needs further treatment. 

The system shown here provides 


a thorough air vent for the inlet pipe, 
so that odors coming from the sew- 
age will not return to the house, and 
the inlet sewer cannot become. air- 
locked. Gases produced in the septic 
tank itself, however, cannot escape 
through this vent. -This is showr 
very clearly in the picture. 


_. The septic tank is provided with 


SEPTIC" A fi 
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an overflow which discharges into a 
siphon chamber. The object of this 
siphon chamber is to give periodic in- 
stead of continuous flushing and to 
supply the additional oxygen needed 
by the discharge. The advantage of 
the periodic flushing is that it gives 
the soil through which the liquid is 
being filtered after it is discharged 
from the siphon chamber, an oppor- 


_tunity to rest. It would not get this 


opportunity with a continuous dis- 
charge. The action in the siphor. 
chamber is this. The water overflow- 
ing from the septic tank rises to a 
sufficient height to raise the siphon 
cap and allow water to enter the 
siphon inlet. Once the siphon action 
is started the chamber is entirely 
drained into the discharge line and. 
the siphon cap falls to its position 
over the inlet. As the liquid rises 
again a certain amount of air is 
caught under the siphon cap. In this 
way the necessary oxygen is supplied 
to each discharge. At all times air, 
from which oxygen is derived, is al- 
lowed to reach the sewage through 
the foundation block of the tile. The 
discharge line leads to the filtration 
fields which consist of special tile 
lines spaced about one-eighth of an 
inch at each joint. These lines are 
so arranged that one-half of the sys- 
tem is used while the other half is 
empty, thereby giving the soil an op- 
portunity to rest. These periods of 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Type “C” System 


Modified from type “A” to make it speciallyadapted to cases where land is not available 
for tile lines. A feature of this system is that can be obtained at small expense by changing 
F present cesspool systems, 
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1500 People 


~ New Motion Picture Theatre That Seats 


Moderate in Size, But with All Convenience of a Large Theatre, Even to a 


IVOLI THEATRE is a new 

§} land mark among New York’s 

| motion picture theatres. Tivoli 
is the modern name of an old Latin 
town in central Italy not many miles 
from Rome. It is most renowned for 
the sublime beauty of its picturesque 
water fall. Equally famed also is the 
superb travertine marble found only 
in Tivoli, and of extraordinary 
strength and beauty. In memory of 
that lovely spot this theatre has been 
named. 


The construction of the theatre has 
just been compieted after being under 
way a little over a year, and costing 
approximately $300,000. No expense 
has been spared to make it as com- 
plete and artistic a theatre as possible, 
with every advantage and convenience 
that is to be had in the large houses 

of the country. 


The design and erection was under 
the supervision of Messrs. Simeon B. 
Eisendrath and B. Horowitz, Archi- 
tects. Construction was carried on 
simultaneously with alterations to the 
adjacent apartment buildings and 
stores on Eighth Avenue between 
50th and 51st Streets. 

The design of the front is after the 
French Renaissance style with agra- 
fitto decorations in the various panels. 
The beauty of the exterior is en- 
hanced by an imposing open balcony. 
flanked on either side with Ionic col- 
umns, while the entire front is built 
of terra cotta in rich lime stone ef- 

. fect. 


As we pass into the theatre our at- 
tention is attracted by the interior 
treatment of the lobby after the Ital- 
ian Renaissance. The lobby itself is 

. lined with the famous travertine mar- 
ble brought from the quarries near 
Tivoli, Italy. Its two-story vaulted 
ceiling, adorned with many pictures 
of famous “‘movie-stars,” is imposing. 
An elevator at the right leads to the 
roof garden a-top the theatre. The 
stairs leading to the balcony are made 
of fine marble and every detail has 
been carefully studied and finished 
throughout. 

- The orchestra seats approximately 
1,200 people, every seat being so 
placed as to permit a full and clear 


Roof Garden 


view of the Gardiner velvet gold-fibre 
screen. ) 


A large Kimball organ was especi- 
ally built to suit the acoustics and 
architectural design of the theatre. It 
is an orchestral organ; that i¢ it is 
able to play the sounds of violins, 
violas, ’cellos, flutes, clarinets, oboes, 
trombones, xylophone, bells, as well 


as many other brass instruments. It 
has a special vox-humana attachment 
which enables it to play an imitation 
of a large chorus of human voices. 
The mezzanine is reached by means 
of a wide marble staircase inside the 
orchestra and is an interesting study 
in marble. Flower boxes adorn the 
nooks and corners of this floor. Soft- 
ly glowing lights shade a dim radiance 


View of Main Entrance, Tivoli Theatre, New York 
S. B. Eisendrath, Architect, and B. Horwitz, Associate 
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View of Roof Garden 
Looking Back at Projection Room 


over everything. On this floor there 
is a rest room for ladies and a smok- 
ing room for gentlemen. 

The balcony accommodates 600 
persons. Here also the seats are so 
placed as to afford an uninterrupted 
view of the stage and screen from all 


Another View on Roof Garden 


angles. The number of seats in the 
balcony was purposely limited so as 
to be sure that no seats were placed 
too far from the screen. 

The projection room at the back 
of the balcony is of the latest fire- 
proof design and construction. The 
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Looking at Screen 


projector itself is electrically driver 
and its unusual candle power enables 
it to throw the pictures with unusual 
intensity and clearness upon the 
screen. 


The mechanical features of the 
building are less noticeable than the 
architectural, but they are equally im- 
portant. The combined typhoon sys- 
tem of cooling, heating and ventilat- 
ing, was selected by the architects as 
the most satisfactory and healthful 
It requires two large fans—one near 
the roof to deliver specially heated 
air through a grill in the ceiling, and 
the other at the side to deliver the 
heated air to the lower section of the 


house. Before air has had an oppor-: 


tunity to become vitiated, it is taken 
out of the house by means of seven 
smaller fans located at different 
points in the theatre. 


The cooling of the theatre is done 
in a similar manner, except that the 
air is not heated before being brought 
into the house. This system is ap- 
plicable and adaptable to all weather 
conditions and temperature changes. 
The mezzanine has a specially con- 
structed fan of its own to keep its air 
clean and pure. 

The roof garden is reached from 
the lobby by the elevator mentioned 
above, or by means of stairs both 
outside and inside the theatre. This 
roof will be enclosed in winter and 
rainy weather. 

In the photograph at the head of 
this page can be seen the elevator 
shaft rising above the roof level. This 
elevator is for the convenience of 
patrons of the theatre who attend the 
show on the roof. 
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How To Frame a Gambrel Roof 


By RICHARD M. VAN GAASBEEK 


School of Science and Technology, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn N. Y. 


GAMBREL roof is one whose 
A slope or pitch is broken. In- 

stead of the gable end having 
one continuous slope or pitch, it is 
composed of two slopes, the lower 
half of the roof having the greater 
pitch (see Fig. 2). Because of its 
irregular shape, the framing of a 
gambrel roof has a tendency to puz- 
zle many mechanics. In reality, it is 
no different from the method used 
for a roof of equal pitch. The walls 
of the building form the lower plate 
upon which the steeper rafters rest, 
a second plate being stationed at the 
proper height te receive the upper 
rafters. If a second plate is not de- 
sired (as illustrated in this problem) 
the two rafters can be butted to- 
gether, if well braced and cleated. 
The upper rafters are framed to the 
desired pitch, the same as for any 
roof of equal pitch. The lower raft- 
ers are framed to a different pitch, 
independently of the upper rafters, 
just as for any roof of equal pitch. 

The following description is given 
of the problem used in Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the principle 
involved in laying out a gambrel roof. 
The job is laid out to 1” scale as the 
trade and built to the same scale for 
practice. In picking up the measure- 
ments from the layout, read inches as 
so many feet. The specifications giv- 
ing the sizes of stock used in framing 
this particular model are listed for 
the purpose of having the reader try 
out the problem. It is only by actu- 
ally framing a roof that a clear un- 
derstanding of the principles involved 
can be solved and mastered. The 
sizes of stock used are larger than 
scale so as to afford better fastening 
and easier handling. This does not 
alter the practical value of the prob- 
lem. Measurements are taken on the 
top edge of the rafters and on a cen- 
ter line and afford an opportunity for 
individual study that would not be 
possible if actual scale size timbers 
were used. 

The: proper proportion to use in 
framing a gambrel roof is a matter 
depending upon individual judgment 
and the needs and desires of the 
owner. Some builders give the up- 
per rafters a very flat pitch while 


others a very deep pitch. In this 
problem the knuckle joint is placed 
half way between the facia line and 
the ridge, thus making both sets of 
rafters the same length. 
Specifications—- 

Lower plate. 74” x 214’’. 

Upper plate, 34” x 7%”. 

Valley Rafters, 34” x14”. 

Common & Jack Rafters, 34”x7%”. 


so as to insure the proper 
location of each rafter during the 
erection of the roof. It will also be 
necessary to develop an end view as 
shown in Fig. 2 so as to get the pitch 
or slope of the rafter. 

A graphic method for laying the 
slope of the rafters is shown in Fig. 
3. The lower rafters form an angle 
of 60 deg. with the plate and the 


fication, 


A are Gambrel Roof Framed by a Group of Future 
Master Builders at Pratt Institute 


Ridge, 3" x 11%”. 

Projection, 144”. 

Facia, 54”. 

Plancher level to plate level, lower 

taiters, 274°". 

Pitch, see development, Fig. 2. 

Dimensions, see plan, Fig. 1. 

Rafters spaced 2” on centers. 

Lay out the plan (Fig. 1) full size 
on a sheet of detail paper or a board. 
In applying the lengths full size, sub- 
stitute the word feet for inches in 
listing the runs and lengths of the 
timbers. Number each rafter and 
ridge as shown on the plan. Put the 
corresponding numbers on the rafters 
as they are laid out for ready identi- 
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upper rafters, 30 deg. with the plate. 
Both rafters are of the same length. 
Lay in a center line and a base line of 
indefinite length at right angles to each 
other. Bisect the angle as shown by 
the dotted line. With § as a center 
and any radius, scribe an arc cutting 
the base line at 1. With § as a center 
and the same radius, scribe another 
arc cutting the center line at 2. With 
1 and 2 as centers and the same 
radius, scribe arcs at 3. From S$ draw 
a line of indefinite length through the 
intersection 3, as shown by the dot- 
ted line. Lay out the pitch of the 
lower rafters first. Each angle of an 
equal-sided or equilateral triangle 
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, 7 and 8. 
a 


gth of lower valley rafter B 


Developed length of upper common rafter No. 
8—Deveolped length of upper jack rafters Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 


5—Developed length of lower jack rafters Nos. 6, 
$—Developed length of upper valley rafter A. 


6—Developed len 
yee 


g layout is made. 
ping profile of the common 


» Projection and plancher level given, the 


heights of the plates can be determined. 
4—Developed length of lewer common rafters No. 5. 


showing method of develo 


With the pitch 


1—Plan of gambrel roof from which a workin 
rafters. 


2—End view, 
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measures 60 deg. Lay off a distance 
on the base line from S equal. to one- 
half the span of the building plus the 
projection, or 11% inches (see plan, 
Fig. 1). This locates the point R. 
With F as the center and any radius, 
scribe an arc cutting the base line at 4. 
With 4 as the center and the same 
radius from R, scribe another arc. 
With R as the center and the same 
radius, scribe an arc cutting the cir- 
cle at 5. From the point R draw a 
line through the arc 5 intersecting 
the dotted line at Y. This gives the 
slope of the lower rafters at an angle 
of 60 deg. 

To lay out the slope of the upper 
rafters, first draw a base line from the 
point Y at right angles to the center 
line. From the base line at S lay off 
on the center line the total heighth 
of the roof, or 11% inches. The slope 
of the gable end is the same as for a 
¥,% pitch roof, the total rise and run 
being the same. From the point Y 
erect a plumb line, forming an angle 
of 90 deg. with the base line. With Y 
as the center and the same radius as 
that used in laying out the 60. deg. 
angle, scribe part of a circle. With W 
at the center and the same radius, 
scribe an arc cutting the circle at 6. 
From the point Y, draw a line thru 
the arc 6 intersecting the center line 
at T. This gives the slope of the 
upper rafters at an angle of 30 deg. 
Note that the sides of the 60 deg. 
_ triangle are equal. Note also that the 
_ quarter circle, or 90 deg. angle cut 

made by an arc scribe with a radius 

equal to one side of the triangle 
divides the arc into thirds, so that by 
erecting a perpendicular line at R, the 
angle of the triangle being 60 deg., 
the remaining angle must be 30 deg. 

Following the same idea in laying out 

the upper rafter, first lay off a 60 

deg. angle, using the same radius to 

scribe a circle. The remaining angle 

must be 30 deg. as shown in Fig. 3. 

These angles can also be laid out 
with the aid of protractors as well as 
with the steel square. For the lower 
rafters use 20%4-inch rise on the blade 
and 12-inch on the tongue. Mark on 
the tongue for a 60 deg. angle. For 

_ the upper rafters use a 7-inch rise on 
_ the tongue and a 12-inch run on the 
_ blade. Mark cn the blade for a 30 
deg. angle. 

With the top edge or outside lines 
of the roof determined, lay in a pro- 
file of the upper and lower rafters as 
shown in Fig. 2, in accordance with 
the dimensions given in the specifica- 
tions. Locate the plate level. In lay- 
ing out the birdsmouth for the lower 


rafters, there is no fixed rule for 
determining the difference from the 
plancher level to the plate level. The 
architect gives the picture of the roof, 
the projection and the plancher level. 
The mechanic must develop the lines 
that are not seen, namely, the plate 
level. ; 

In laying out the birdsmouth care 
should be taken to cut a good seat 
and yet not weaken the rafter at this 
point. The edge of the upper plate 
forms the knuckle joint. In this par- 
ticular problem the upper plate is 
shown to be 55g” above the level of 
the lower plate. The lower plate is 
2%” above the plancher level, ac- 
cording to the specifications. 

To lay out lower common rafters 
the pitch of the rafter must first be 
determined. The run of rafter 5 on 


Graphic Method of Laying Out 


30° and 60° Pitch 

the layout (Fig. 1) is 4%”, also 
shown in the development (Fig. 2). 
The total height from the top of the 
facia line R te the top of the upper 
plate VY is 7%”. Find’ the rise in 
inches per foot and lay the rafters out 
with the fence and square. 


Rise 12 
x — = Rise in inches per foot. 
Run 1 
re Ne ri 2 
Se Se 2014” t 
414” l 


Set the fence and square at 20%” 
rise on the blade and 12” run on the 
tongue. Mark on the blade for all 
plumb cuts and on the tongue for all 
level cuts. Press the fence firmly 
against the top edge of the rafter 
and produce the facia line or first 
plumb line to the extreme left (4, 
Fig. 4). Slide the square to the 
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right, measuring on a level line the 
run of the rafter, 444”, and produce 
the plumb cut against the upper plate. 
No deduction is to be made from this 
length, but the end of the rafter is 
notched to receive the plate, forming 
a strong and rigid brace. 

Measure down on the plumb line Y 
from the top edge of the rafter, a 
distance equal to the thickness of the 
upper plate (34”) and produce a 
level line on which the bottom of the 
plate will rest. Measure in from the 
facia line A, 91 a level line, the width 
of the projection (114”) and produce 
the wall line B. Measure down on 
the facia line from the top edge of 
the rafter, the width of the facia 
(5@”) and produce the plancher level 
Ff, Measure ,23%4” .up- from the 
plancher level, on a plumb line, lo- 
cating the plate level G. This is shown 
in the development (Fig. 2) and spec- 
ified in the specifications. Cut on the 
line A for the facia, on the line F 
for the plancher level, on the line G 
and B for the birdsmouth, and on the 
plumb line Y and level line S for the 
notch against the upper plate. 

Jack rafters 6, 7 and 8 are laid 
out in the same way as the common 
rafter 5, as they are each a part of 
the length of rafter 5. Take the runs 
from the layout (Fig. 1), measuring 
from the center of the valley to the 
plumb of the upper plate. The three 
rafters are developed on the side of 
single rafter. In practice these would 
be laid out on separate pieces of 
stock. Press the fence firmly against 
the top edge of the rafter and produce 
the first plumb line to the extreme 
left (A, Fig. 3). Slide the square to 
the right. Measure on a level line the 
runs of the rafters, 414” for rafter 6, 
234” for rafter 7 and 34” for rafter 
8. No deductions are to be made at 
the upper end of the rafters, but they 
should be notched out to receive the 
upper plate as for the common raft- 
ers. Measure down on the plumb 
line Y from the top edge of the rafter, 
the thickness of the upper plate 
(34”) and produce a level line S. 
The bottom of the plate will rest on 
this. The lower end of the rafters are 
beveled to make a fit against the side 
of the valley. From the extreme 
length obtained with the square 
(which is to the center of the valley), 
must be deducted one-half the thick- 
ness (or %4”, full) of the valley, 
measured on the line of the jack 
rafter. Measure this distance back on 
a level line from C, on the side of the 
rafter (Fig. 5) and produce another 
plumb line at D. Square this line 


across the top edge and locate the 
center. To lay out the top cut, so 
that the jacks will fit against the side 
of the valley at the proper angle, 
measure forward on a level line from 
the plumb line D, a distance equal to 
one-half the thickness of the jack 
rafter (37). Produce the plumb 
line 1. Connect the plumb line 1 
through the center line D as shown 
on the top view (Fig. 5). The top 
cut can also be laid out with the steel 
square by using the length, 2334” 
(bridge measure of the run, 12” and 
the rise 2014”) on the blade and the 
run, 12’, on the tongue. Mark on 
the length for the top cut. Rafter 8 
is also cut out for the birdsmouth, 
which can be laid out by using a 
common rafter as a pattern. Or it 
can be done by laying out again, 
starting from the first plumb line A. 
Measure in on a level line from the 
plumb line A, the width of the pro- 
jection (1%4”) and produce the wall 
line B. Measure down on the facia 
line A from the top edge of the rafter, 
the width of the facia (54”) and 
produce the plancher level F. Meas- 
ure (2%”) up from the plancher 
level, on a plumb line, locating the 
plate level G. For rafters 6 and 8, 
cut on the plumb line Y and the level 
line S for the notch against the upper 
plate, and on the plumb line 1 on the 
bevel 2 for the cheek cut against the 
valley. For rafter 7 cut on the plumb 
line Y and the level line S for the 
notch against the upper plate, on the 
line G for the plate level and on the 
plumb line 1 on the bevel 2 for the 
cheek cut against the valley. 

The valley rafter of an equal pitch 
roof crosses the plate at an agle of 
45 deg., or the diagonal of a square. 
The diagonal of the unit of 12” used 
in laying out the common rafters is 
17”. In other words, while the com- 
mon rafter runs 12’, the valley runs 
the diagonal of 12” and 12”, or ap- 
proximately 17”, which is the con- 
stant unit used for laying out hips 
and valleys for roofs of equal pitch. 
The rise remains the same as that 
used for the common rafter (201%4”). 

Set the fence and square at 2014” 
rise and 17” run (for convenience, 
1034” on the tongue and 814” on 
the blade). Mark on the tongue for 
all plumb cuts and on the blade for 
all level cuts. Press the fence firmly 
against the top edge of the rafter 
and produce the first plumb line 4, 
at the extreme left (Fig. 6). Slide 
the square to the right. Measure on 
a level line the run of the rafter (6”, 
taken from the layout, Fig. 1), meas- 


uring from the facia line to the upper 
wall line. Mark on the tongue as at 
Y (Fig. 6). No deduction is to be 
made from this length, but the cor- 


ners must be beveled to fit the inter-— 


section of the upper plate and return 
for the gable end. Square the line Y, 
across the top edge of the rafter and 
locate the center: From the plumb 
line Y, measure forward on a level 
line one-half the thickness of the 
rafter (3¢”) and produce the plumb 
line 5. Square this line across the top 
edge of the rafter and connect the two 
outside points with the center, as 
shown on the top view (6, Fig. 6). 
The top cut can also be laid out with 
the steel square by using the length, 
13%4” (bridge measure of the run, 
17’, and the rise 201%4’”’) on the blade 
and the run, 814”, on the tongue. 
Mark on the length for the top cut. 
For convenience use one-half the 
run, 814”, and one-half the rise, 
10%”, giving the. bridge measure, 
13%4’". The valley is cut off on the 
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G. To make a fit against the side of 
the wall at the proper angle, square 
the wall line B, across the bottom 
edge of the rafter, and locate the 
center. Then measure back on a level © 
line on the side of the rafter from the 
line B, one-half the thickness of the 
valley (36”) and produce the plumb 
line 1. Square across the bottom edge 
of the rafter and connect through the 
center on the bottom edge (as shown 
at 2, Fig. 6, bottom view). Cut on 
plumb line 3 on bevel 4 for the facia 
line; on line F for the plancher level; 
on line G make a square cut; and on 
plumb line 1 and bevel 2, for the 
birdsmouth ; and on plumb line 5 on 
either side of the valley and bevel 6 
on the top edge for the cut against 
the walls. Cut two valleys the same 
length in pairs. 

To lay out upper common rafters 
the pitch of the rafter must first be 
determined. Take the run of the 
rafter from the layout (Fig. 1), 
measuring from the upper wall line 


RUNS AND LENGTHS OF RAFTERS USED IN FRAMING GAMBREL ROOF 


Number of Quantity of 

Rafters Rafters Runs 
1 33 yes i 
2 2 pait 6’ 0” 
x) 2 pair 4’ 0” 
4 2 pair BEY? 
A 1 pair 10’ 314” 
5 23 4’ 3” 
6 1 pair 4’ 3” 
7 2 pair 2 OG 
8 2 pair 0’ 9” 
B 1 pair 6 034” 
GC 1 pair 2 8" 
D 1 pair 01144" 


front end at the facia line. Square 
the facia line A across the top edge 
of the rafter and locate the center. 
Measure back on a level from the line 
A, one-half the thickness of the val- 
ley (34”) and produce another plumb 
line on the side of the rafter, as at 3. 
Connect this plumb line through the 
center as shown on the top view. To 
locate the wall line and plate level, 
measure in on a level line from the 
facia line A, the diagonal of the pro- 
jection (measuring on the line of the 
valley from the facia line to the wall 
line) or the diagonal of 114” and 
114” 


14”, or 2 and produce 
12 


plumb line B on the side of the rafter. 
Measure down on the facia line A 
from the top edge of the rafter, the 
width of the facia (5@”) and pro- 
duce the plancher level F. Measure 
244” up from the plancher level on 
a plumb line, locating the plate level 
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the 


Lengths Remarks 
8 444" Upper common rafters 
6’ 113%" Upper jack rafters 
4’ 754" Upper jack rafters 
2’ 234," Upper jack rafters 

uhh en eg Upper valley rafters 
rey a Lower commonrafters 
B50 Lower jack rafters 
5/ 534” Lower jack rafters 
157%" Lower jack rafters 

9’ 414” Lower valley rafters 
Pabnes Ridge 

0 1134” 


Ridge 


to the center of the ridge (7%4”). 
The profile of the rafter is shown in 
the development (Fig. 2). The total 
height from the level of the upper 
plate to the top of the ridge end of 
the rafters is 414”. Find the rise in 
inches per foot and lay the rafters — 
out with the fence and square. 


Rise 12 
x — = Rise in inches per foot. 
~ Run 1 ate ul 
44" 12 
x— = 7” 
TU eae 


Set the fence and square at 7” rise 
on the tongue and 12” run on the 
blade. Mark on the tongue for all 
plumb cuts and on the blade for all 
level cuts. Press the fence firmly — 
against the top of the rafter and pro- 
duce the first plumb line A (Fig. 7), 
to the extreme left. Slide the square 
t» the right, measuring on a level line — 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Andrew E. Norman, the architect for this attractive brick 
house, has accomplished a really artistic effect in his han- 
dling of the materials. The result is truly a study in brick 


HE home of Otto L. Pahlgren. 
Chicago, Ill., is an example of 
an interesting treatment of a 
brick house. The picture shows a 
view of the front and rear entrances 
from the southwest, the rear entrance 
happening to be at the side. One of 
the outstanding features of the ex- 
terior is the attractive front entrance, 


which opens out on to a ter'tace paved - 


with brick. 

The elliptical arches over the double 
windows are not supporting arches, 
but are for artistic effect, the weight 
of the brick work being carried on a 
lintel spanning supporting the window 
opening. The stone work of the jambs 
and sills, not to forget the keystone 
of the arch, produce a pleasing con- 
trast with the red brick. 

The side entrance is quite un- 
usual and indicates that it has not 
been neglected just because it is a 
side entrance. The solid brick piers 


Basement Plan 


-edrooms and sleeping porch. 


extending from the ground to the 
second story support the small bal- 


‘cony off from the sleeping porch. 


Note the small door for icing the re- 
frigerator at the right of the kitchen 
entrance. 

The plan of this house is nearly 
square and provides for kitchen, din- 


KITCHEN 
ose" 


LIVING ROOM 
oheete® 


VEITIBVLE 


PAVED TERRACE 


First Floor Plan 


ing room, sun parlor, reception hall 
and large living room on the first 
floor, with a laundry in the basement. 
The second floor provides three large 
The 
master’s bedroom and sleeping porch 
are ‘provided with built-in closets, 
while the other two bedrooms are 
equipped with wardrobes. All the 
rooms of the house are corner rooms 
and the consequent lighting and ven- 
tilation is good. 

Although this plan is rectangular 
and indicates economy of construc- 
tion, the layout of the rooms does not 
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indicate a similar economy of plan- 
ning. On the first floor considerable 
space is taken up with a large vesti- 
bule and reception hall. These fea- 
tures are very desirable at times, par- 
ticularly when one wants to spend 
the money that they cost. On the 
second floor some plumbing expense 
could be saved by placing the bathtub 
over the kitchen instead of at the 
front of the house. 

These are matters, however, which 
depend largely on the individual taste 
and pocketbook of the owner. It is 
quite evident, however, that this 
house was not built as a speculative 
proposition, but to suit the particular 
taste of its owner. 

On the other hand, the architect 
has shown a keen appreciation of 
economical construction, in putting 
together a more or less elaborate lay- 
out of rooms in such a way that the 
owner will get the most for his 
money. 


SLEEP IAG 
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Second Floor Plan 
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Small Capital Required To Build 
Moderate-Cost Homes 


“How a $7,500 House Can Be Financed by Builder on $1,500 Capital and Sold 
To Buyer With $1,500 Cash and Earning Capacity of $40 to $50 a Week 


i HE prospective home builder on 
| a moderate salary and with 
small savings finds himself 
more or less up against it today if he 
wants to build a home. In the Sep- 
tember issue of BurLpInG AGE an 
article entitled “Beating Building 
Costs in Birmingham, Ala.,” told of 
a method that is used to some extent 
in various parts of the country to 
tide over. the home builder until such 
a time as his limited capital will al- 
low him to proceed with the kind of 
house he wants. This method is 
largely of a makesnift nature to mee! 
emergencies forced by high rents and 
consists of building and living in a 
small cheap structure at the rear ot 
the lot, this structure to be used later 
as a garage when the final house is 
built. 

Another method described in the 
recent issues of Buitprnc AGE con- 
sists of the quantity production cf 
small houses, thereby eliminating 
much of the labor, material and over- 
head costs of a single house. Build- 
ers have been able to construct con- 
crete houses in this way at a very 
reasonable figure, varying from 
$4,000 up. One of the most interest- 
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ing examples of this kind of work 
has been conducted in Rochester, 
N. Y., by Kate -Gleason, engineer. 
Miss Gleason has been able to pro- 
duce these houses so that they could 
be sold at the remarkably low figure 
of $4,000. Such an investment is 
naturally within the reach of the 
buyer with small capital. Some of 
Miss Gleason’s houses are showr 
with this article. Naturally, when 
costs are cut to the bone in this man- 
ner, there can be nothing unusually 
startling in the planning or exterior 
treatment, but they arereal, good, 
livable houses. 

Miss Gleason’s statement to the 
Editor of Bur~pinc AGE presents 
the most urgent problem confronting: 
the builder teday, namely, .“‘How can 
the man with limited capital and earn- 
ing capacity finance the building of 
his home ?” 

BuitpiInc Acer has put this ques. 
tion to many of its builder readers 
and they all agree that it is some 
problem, although many of them have 
found their way out of it. 

The man earning, say, $40 to $50 : 
week and with $1,500 in the bank 


has gradually watched his landlord’ 
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More Money for More Houses Means Lower Rent 
New York is not the only city afflicted with eviction cases 


raise the rent during the past three 
or four years from $35 a month tc 
$75 or $80 a month. The time has 
about arrived for him to break off 
relations with his present landlorc 
and either move into cheaper quar- — 
ters or to build himself a house where 


- his $80 a month outlay will be an 


investment and not a loss. It is not 
human nature to move into cheapet 
and less desirable quarters, except as 
a last resort. The man, therefore, 
investigates the possibility of build- 
ing. 

Builders in the vicinity of New 
York have had this problem put ur 
to them so often in the past few years: 
and have gotten so little financial as- 
sistance from the large loaning com- 
panies, except through the medium of 
brokers who demand excessive bonus 


_ that it has largely been necessary for 


them to develop their own plan of 
financing. While their plans diffe: 
somewhat in minor detail, in general 
they are about as follows: 


Assume that the builder is to put 
up a house and that the improved 
property will cost $6,500. Through 
his local bank the reputable builder 
is able to negotiate a building loan of 
60 per cent. of that money, say, 
$3,900, payable in three installments 
at different stages of the work. The 
final payment is made when the house 
is practically completed. Obviously 
the builder himself needs some capi- 


‘tal of his own to begin the job. As- 


sume that he has $1,500 of his owr 
cash and that his. reputation anc 
credit with material dealers is good. 
Using this credit and his $1,500 cash 
in equal amounts, he is able to pro- 
ceed with approximately $3,000 worth 
of construction of the house. Before 
this stage has been reached it is easy 
for him to get his first payment on 
the building of $1,300 from. the bank, 
He is than able to proceed further, 
paying up most of his bills to the ma- 
terialmen and getting credit as be- 
fore, until he has reached the stage 
where the bank makes the second 
payment. When the final house is 
completed his financial status is some- — 
thing like this: 
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Personal Cash Investment... $1,500 
SO ee ee 3,900 
Bills owing to Material Dealers 1,100 


Total 
Let us say he sells the house for 
$7,500. Fifteen hundred of this is 
paid in cash. The bank loan becomes 


A pretty gable window 


a5 ER TPG ae 2 
Doesn’t look like the back yard, does it? Miss Kate Gleason’s Housing Development, at East Rochester, N,. Y. 


a permanent mortgage and is as- 
sumed by the buyer; and the builder 
takes a second mortgage from the 
buyer for the difference, namely, 
$2,100. This leaves the builder with 
$1,500 cash and a second mortgage 
of $2,100 as his assets, to be reck- 
oned against the $1,500 cash invest: 


= 


And a garage,;too! — 


Miss Kate Gleason creates pleasing effects—with Herringbone Metal Lath 
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ment of his own, $1,100 worth ot 
bills to material dealers. To pay his 
bills and realize his profits he must 
cash in on his second mortgage 
which he takes to a mortgage dis- 
count company, selling it to them for 
80 per cent. of its value. For his 
$2,100 second mortgage he therefore 
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A simple variation 


realizes $1,680 cash. This, with the 
$1,500 cash payment amounts to 
$3,180 against the $2,600 represented 
by his own cash investment and the 
bill he owes. In other words, if he: 
sells the house for $7,500, his profit 
is $580, or about 9 per cent. of the 
cost. The buyer must then make an- 
nual payments on the property as 
follows: 


Interest on first mortgage 
$3,900 at 6 per cent....... $234 
Interest on second mortgage 
G2 LOO 3aty 6 Pere Cetin... pian 126 


Amortization of second mort- 


gage in Suyears... -Saureke 700 
Aa CNGARE ghee dew D a a utr $1,060 
This amounts to about $88 a 


month and represents only those pay- 
ments that he must make in order to 
retain his equity in the property. It 
does not include taxes, insurance and 
the like. 

Oftentimes it is more advantage- 
ous for the home buyer to arrange 
his financing through the building 
and loan associations. It is generally 
possible for the borrower to make 
two different kinds of arrangements 
with these associations. One possi- 
bility is a loan of probably 80 per 
cent. of the value of the property. In 
- this case stich a loan would be 80 
per cent. of $6,500, or $5,200. It will 
be necessary to make monthly pay- 
ments on this amount, which pay- 
ments would go to buy off the in- 
debtedness and also the _ interest. 
These monthly payments will prob- 
ably amount to about $50 a month, 
or $600 a year. This loan of $5,200 
plus the $1,500 cash which the buyer 
already has, enables him to make a 
cash payment to the builder of 
$6,700. 

Obviously ihe second mortgage ir 
this case would be practically nothing 
and the loss involved in discounting 
such a mortgage would be greatly re- 
“duced. The builder could, therefore, 
sell the house for less than $7,500 
and still make approximately 10 per 
cent. profit. 

For example, assuming the builder 
sold the house for $7,200, receiving 
$6,700 in cash and leaving the bal- 
ance of $500 to be covered by the 
second mortgage from the buyer. 
Discounting this second mortgage at 
80 per cent. the builder would receive 
$400 for it plus the $6,700, or $7,100, 
in actual cash. With this he would 
pay off $3,900 bank loan and $1,100 
in bills outstanding, leaving him 


$2,100. Of this amount $1,500 rep- 


-ever, to the speculative builder. 


resents his original cash and $600, or 
about 91% per cent., represents his 
profit. 

The buyer makes the following an- 
nual payments : 
Payment to building and loan $60C 
Amortization second mortgage 


irl GUyegT Sate’. c's « Taegan 
Interest second mortgage 6 

DCT COME myenca i..ccueeee ate 30 
'Total eeeeeee see. geen $797 


—or about $67 a month. 

Another arrangement that is pos- 
sible for the buyer to make with the 
building loan association is in the na- 
ture of a first mortgage at 6 per cent. 
which need not be amortized, but 
which must be renewed on every due 
date and which is subject to recall 
on that date if desired by the build- 
ing loan association. Such a mort- 
gage can be paid off from time to 
time, so that the total indebtedness 
is reduced. But it leaves the bor- 
rower in a position that is not quite 
so certain; inasmuch as there is al- 
ways a possibility of the loan being 
called in on the due date, and if it is 
not called in, it must be renewed with 
the attending expense of search, ap- 
praisal, etc. 

Assuming that the borrower wishes 
to enter such an. agreement, he 
makes the following annual payments 
in order to retain his equity in the 
property: 

Interest on first mortgage to 

building loan $5,200 at 6 


POfAGetttees hc... <tememeeere & $312 
Amortization second mortgage 

S500sinige years. «Rees 167 
Interest second mortgage $500 

dt OF permcent..”. ... came. cs 509 

‘Total sae. ss, eee $509 


—or about $43 a month. 


From these figures it is obvious the © 


building and loan associations offer 
the best possibilities for the home 
buyer with a moderate capital. These 
sources of capital are not open, how- 
He 
must resort to his local bank or simi- 
lar sources, as explained above. With 
the scheme that has been outlined. 
however, he has been able to put 
buildings and houses with a limited 
amount of his own capital. 

The building and loan associations 
on the other hand, offer the best so- 
lution for the man with limited cap- 
ital who wants to buy his home. They 
place at his disposal more available 
cash than he could get at the bank 
In the example cited above we have 
assumed that he gets 80 per cent. the 
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cost of the improved property. This 
figure depends upon the association’s 


valuation of the property, the integ- . 


rity and economy of the builder, lo- 
cation and desirability of the prop- 
erty, etc: 
' With the first arrangement of 
financing his monthly payments 
amount to about $66.a month for the 
first year and decrease in proportion 
as he pays off his second mortgage. 
With the second arrangement his 
monthly payments amount to only $43 
a month, but he is always in the un- 
certain position of having his first 
mortgage called in, or having to re- 
new it on every due date with the 
attendant extra expense. 


Safe Sewage Disposal 


* (Continued from page 30) 


use and rest are controlled by the 


diverting gate shown in the main dis- 
charge line, which allows the flow of 
sewage to be changed from one 
trench to the other by shifting the 
gate. 

Naturally, the pit of the discharge 


line must be slightly away from the. 


siphon. chamber. If a straight “Y” 
fitting were used in the trenches 
therefore, the tendency would be to 
have the lower trench full and prob- 
ably nothing in the upper trench. 
Since the land slopes from the upper 
to the lower trenches, and the flow of 
the sewage is naturally in that direc- 
tion anyway, such a condition as 
mentioned above tends to give the soi’ 


surrounding the lower trench the ° 


bulk of the work of filtration, while 
the outer soil has very little to do. 
In order not to clog the lower soil, 


therefore, special ““Y” branches are . 


often used. These are designed tc 
divert a small amount of sewage into 
each trench, and if any trench is left 
empty, the lower one will be. Per- 
haps, the manner of operation of 
filtration fields has determined the 
success or failure of every system. 
In the system shown, sewage stops 
under the sides of the “U” tile for 
the entire length of the trench, pro- 
ducing even distribution. This is an 
important. factor in securing best fil- 
tration results. The automatic, pe- 
riodic discharge of the siphon is an- 
other desirable feature and the possi- 
bility of allowing one-half the field to 
rest while the other half works, pre- 
vents contamination of water and pos- 
sibility of disease. The diverting gate 
which accomplishes this is changed 
twice a month, and the septic tank 
where the solids are deposited is 
cleaned out every four or five hours. 


& 
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Eliza B. Warren School at Terra Haute, Indiana 
Johnson, Miller & Miller, Architects. 


A Roomy High School of Artistic Design 


HE Eliza B. Warren School at trance, leading to the main floor or to the right there are two class rooms 

Mere riaite..Ind.is particu-. the basement. Each class room is and a separate faculty room for the 

larly attractive and is a good provided with its separate wardrobe. ™men and women. 
example of a well designed school for The second floor plan provides for The basement provides for, besides 
an average town. The outstanding a large auditorium in the center of the coal room, boiler room anc 
feature of the exterior is the beauti- the building. On the left of the audi- toilets, four extra rooms, a library 


i i i : . irls and boys. 
ful stone entrance with its Ionic torium are four class rooms: while on and showers for the girls and b 
columns,on either side of The fourteen regular 


y [Baya Frire] 
Protirs | 


the doorway. The build- ee al — class rooms should pro- 

ing is set high enough to | ATE ee | ern vide accommodations for 

afford a lighted base- Ten | Wy Sls APE : 500 scholars; while the 
F 3 = ys , F re Daortrr | | | : ; i Z, 

ment. For this reason it Wi: gear | <a A? a four extra rooms on the 

is necessary to reach the Ty, | saul i 


1 j y basement floor could 
first or main floor by a le z Le el me probably provide emer- 
flight of steps. 4 uEnEEE = el, gency accommodations 

On this floor is the ri si | BL for 150 more. The ulti- 
principal’s office, eight | (OED pete id mate capacity of the 
aes ae Se {: ye hool is, therefore, 650 

class rooms and a small | z rt} | ft school is, | 7 
supply room. gl__is Ry, VERGE Socacee pupils, with provisions 
At each end of the 2 Reeeey made for future ex- 
building is a side en- tension of the building. 


Tree 
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Home of Herbert Rawlinson 
at Hollywood, California. 
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MARIE PREVOST 


* 


Eileen 
Sedgwick’s 
attractive 
bungalow at 
Holly wood. 


(Courtesy Universal Film) 


HOMES OF OUR 


Priscilla Dean has chosen a real ro- 
mantic Spanish type for her home. 


Note the German atmosphere in the 
architecture of Erich von Stroheim’s 
bungalow. 
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| Miss Dupont’s pretentious’ home. 


Marie Provost’s ie dep home is inviting and in 


good taste. 


PIASR SAY 


MOVIE STARS * 
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A richly impressive exterior has Gladys Walton’s 


little home. } 
oe eet a Lee Moran’s bungalow. Simple and attractive 
DU PONT ; ff a | and beautiful withal. 
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- Answers to Inquiries 


OWN a house and 


When Fences lot that came to me 


Mark from my mother at her 
mer death. My _ parents 
Lines a bought it in 1878. Sev- 


eral years before that a 
strip 36%4 feet wide had been sold off of 
the original lot. But when a fence was 
constructed it was so built as to enclose 
but 35 feet, and the fence remained in its 
original position for more than 40 years, 
leaving 114 feet of the above mentioned 
strip on my side of the fence. In 1911, 
the strip was sold to one of my present 
neighbors as embracing 36% feet. He 
then removed the fence and constructed a 
blacksmith shop flush with the 3614 foot 
line and within eight feet of my house. 
Did he have any right to remove the 
fence, and could I compel him to remove 
the blacksmith shop? G. C., W , Ohio. 


Answer.—Under the laws of Ohio the 
fence line became the legal boundary line 
if for 21 years, or more, continuously it 
was treated by the adjoining owners as 
the property line, although a survey may 
show that the fence was 1% feet off the 
true line. Therefore, your letter strongly 
tends to show that whoever owned your 
property could have restrained your 
neighbor from encroaching beyond the 
old fence line, on the ground that title to 
the 114 foot strip had been lost by adverse 
possession. But if the fence was. main- 
tained on a continued understanding that 
its maintenance should not be regarded as 
a waiver of right to insist on ownership 
to the true boundary line, the neighbor 
would not be barred of right to insist on 
all that was called for by his deed. 

Whatever may have been the merits of 
your claim at the time the fence was re- 
moved, your letter indicates that your 
rights have been lost through your delay 
in asserting the claim. We believe that 
almost any judge would be apt to hold 
that your act, or that of your predecessor 
in ownership, in permitting the neighbor 
to remove the fence and construct a 
building on the true line would be re- 
garded as manifesting an understanding 
on your, or your predecessor’s part, that 
no adverse claim was ever made of owner- 
ship of the strip involved. Hence, we 
believe that the chances would be. very 


All readers are invited to ask any 
questions that will help them solve 
any legal difficulty that they may 
be in. Our legal adviser will answer 
direct by mail and give his opinion 
as to the correct procedure. Ques- 
tions and answers of general in- 
terest to the trade will be published 
in these columns. All inquiries must 
be accompanied by the name and 


address of the correspondent so that 
he may be answered direct or that 
he may be requested for further 
information if necessary to the in- 
telligent answering of his question. 
No names will be published, only 


initials or a nome de plume. Re- 
member that this service is free to 
subscribers. Address Legal Depart- 
ment, Building Age, 920 Broadway, 
New York City. 


slight of your being able now to establish © 


title to the 1% feet on the ground of ad- 
verse possession, when it is considered 
that the strip really belongs to the adjoin- 
ing land and the owner has been in undis- 
turbed possession for several years. 

However, your second question possibly 
presents a stronger matter in your favor. 
Even if your neighbor has good title to, 
the strip mentioned, giving him owner- 
ship of land within eight feet of your 
house, it does not follow that he is en- 
titled to maintain a blacksmith shop there. 
Here, again, however, your case is ma- 
terially weakened if you or your prede- 
cessor in title has stood by for several 
years without complaining. 

If the property is situated in a resi- 
dence district, there can be no doubt that 
erection of the blacksmith shop could have 
been enjoined before its construction was 
completed. But if it has been maintained 
in its present condition for several years, 
without complaint, the chances are that the 
courts would refuse to grant you an in- 
junction, on the ground that you or your 
predecessor in interest acquiesced in main- 
tenance of the shop. On the other hand, 
injunction would lie to prevent continu- 
ance of any nuisance arising from some 
new and annoying method of conducting 
the business. And it seems that the delay 
in suing would not preclude a suit to re- 
cover damages for injury resulting from 
your continued deprivation of the com- 
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fortable enjoyment of your dwelling- 
house. But it seems that under the laws 
of Ohio you would be limited to a recov- 
ery of damages for four years preceding 


commencement of the suit, so far as the 
‘ past is concerned; any claim for annoy- 


ance antedating that ‘period being out- 
lawed. 


LEASE set us 


Illinois straight on the fol- 
Aneceay lowing matters affect- 
Continctors andre materialmen and 
Materiainvien contractors in Illinois: 


(1) The Lien Law as 
it applies to the contractor, and (2) to 
the owner of the property on which the 
building is under construction or con- 
structed, and (3) as it applies to a renter 
of the property. 
tations on open accounts and notes. (5) 
Does the statute of limitations affect the 
lien rights of the material dealer?” D. L. 
Co., D— ., Il. 

Answer—The first three questions are 
so broad as virtually to call for a com- 
plete exposition of the Illinois lien law, 
which is impossible within the space here 
permitted. However, the main provisions 
may be summarized as follows: 

One who by agreement with the owner 
or land, or with one whom the owner has 
authorized or knowingly permitted to im- 
prove the same, furnishes material, fix- 
tures, apparatus, forms or form work used 
in construction where cement, concrete or 
like material is used, or machinery in 
building, repairing or ornamenting a 
house or other building, walk, driveway, 
fence or improvement on or connected 
with such land, or who fills, sods or ex- 
cavates such land, or does landscape work 
‘thereon, or who raises or lowers a house 
thereon, or moves a house thereto, or 
who performs any services as architect, 
mechanic, etc.; shall be known as a con- 
tractor, and shall have a lien on the prem- 
ises for the amount due him for such 
material, services, etc. 

The lien extends to whatever interest 
the person causing the improvement to be 
made owns in the premises, whether it be 
the fee title, a life estate or a leasehold 
interest. So the interest of a tenant may 
be sold under foreclosure where he con- 
tracts and fails to pay for improvements. 
And, in such case, the owner’s interest and 


(4) The statute of limi- 
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title may be sold, it seems, if he authorized 
or knowingly permitted the tenant to make 
the improvement. 

Taking of other security does not waive 
right to lien in the absence of agreement 
to the contrary. 

Lien statement. must be filed within four 
months after materials or services have 
been completely furnished, as to principal 
contractors, and suit to foreclose the lien 
must be commenced within two years 
from completion of the work. Sub-con- 
tractors (materialmen furnishing ma- 
terials to contractor appear to fall within 
this class under the Illinois law) must 
give the owner written notice of their 
claims within sixty days after completion 
of their contracts. From the date of such 
notice the sub-contractor has a lien against 
funds in the hands of the owner belong- 
ing to the contractor. Suit may, ten days 
after service of the notice, be brought 
jointly against the owner and contractor, 
or the sub-contractor may file his petition 
fer a lien within four months after his 
final payment becomes due. 

Personal liability on an open account 
outlaws five years after the account be- 
comes due, under the Illinois law, except 
as kept alive by partial payment or writ- 
ten recognition of the account as a sub- 
sisting debt. A note outlaws ten years 
after falling due, except as kept alive for 
a like period dating from any payment on 
it or a new written promise to pay. These 
periods of limitation prescribed by statute 
relate only to personal liability of the 


' debtor, and have no relation to the periods 
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within which mechanics’ or materialmen’s 
liens may be preserved or enforced. 


Recent Decisions 


Owner’s Duty N  owner’s com- 
To Express plaint in a suit to 


Dissatisfaction in tecover damages for 
Progress or defendant contractor’s 
Work failure to construct a 
building in accordance with contract re- 
quirements is held by the District Court 
of Appeal for California to state a cause 
of action. (Banducci v. Sresovich, 190 
Pacific Reporter, 72.) The contract con- 
tained this clause: 

“Ninth: The payment of the progress- 
payments by the owner shall not be con- 
strued as an absolute acceptance of the 
work done up to the time of such pay- 
ments; but the entire work is to be sub- 
ject to inspection and approval of the 
architect, superintendent or owner at the 
time when it shall be claimed by the con- 
‘tractor that the contract and works are 
completed; but the architect, superintend- 
ent or owner shall exercise all reasonable 
diligence in the discovery, and report to 
the contractor, as the work progresses, 
materials and labor which are not satis- 
factory to the architect, superintendent or 
Owner, so as to avoid unnecessary trouble 
and cost to the contractor in making good 
defective parts.” 

Interpreting this. provision of the con- 
tract, the Court of Appeal says: 


“Tt was, as claimed by respondent, the 
duty of plaintiff, during the progress of 
construction, to ‘exercise all reasonable 
diligence in the discovery, and report to 
the contractor’ as to materials and labor 
which were not satisfactory. . . How- 
ever, the question of whether plaintiff 
complied with this provision is unim- 
portant, since by the terms of the contract 
the entire work, upon the claim of com- 
pletion made by the contractor, was to 
be subject to the approval of the archi- 
tect, superintendent, or owner, regardless 
of whether or not the owner or architect, 
during the progress of the work, had ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction therewith. In other 
words, the mere failure of plaintiff, dur- 
ing the progress of the work, to express 
dissatisfaction therewith, or direct the at- 
tention of the contractor to omissions, 
could not upon the facts shown be deemed 
a waiver by plaintiff of his right to a 
structure of the dimensions, and construct- 
ed of the materials, called for by the con- 
tract, and for which he paid the price. 
Perry v. Quackenbush, 105 Cal. 310, 38. 
Pac. 740. This being true, and since, as 
alleged in the complaint, defendant failed 
to construct the building in accordance 
with the plans and specifications therefor, 
but in doing the work used materials other 
than those called for by the contract, and 
omitted the doing of work specified there- 


in, it follows that it is sufficient to state 


a cause of action.” 


Sahatantial || li must be a 
Performance substantial, not a 

punctilious, perform- 
Indefinite ance of builders’ con- 
Contracts tracts,” declares the 


Utah Supreme Court in the recent case of 
Stephens v. Doxey, 198 Pacific Reporter, 
261 ‘So, too, it is generally held that on 
the one hand the contractor may not be 
permitted to profit by reason of his non- 
compliance with the contract, while on the 
other hand the owner will not be permitted 
to reap the benefits of the added value to 
his property where, of necessity and in the 
very nature of things, substantial bene- 
fits have accrued by reason of the labor 
performed and the materials furnished 
by the contractor for the building.” 

But in this case one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties the court met was in determin- 
ing the requirements of the contract in- 
volved, determining just what class of 
workmanship and materials would sat- 
isfy the contract. 

“Ordinarily, in this class of cases, where 
a contract is entered into for the erection 
of a building, the details are worked out 
through the medium of plans and speci- 
fications made a part of the contract, so 
that the kind and character of the com- 
pleted structure called for can be readily 
ascertained. 

“In the present case, about all the con- 
tract calls for in the way of a building 
is a two-story apartment house. The end 
contracted for seems to have been attained, 
although from the standpoint of the de- 
fendant (owner), not very satisfactorily. 
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She complained of, and’ we think success- 
fully proved at the trial of this case that 
the heating apparatus was inadequate to 
properly heat the building and that the 
roof badly leaked. According to the evi- 
dence, these defects were remedied at her 
own expense. ... . In this class of cases 
the law contemplates a substantial com- 
pliance with the plans and specifications ; 
that any structure should be so substan- 
tially. erected and completed as to sub- 
serve the purposes and uses for which it 
is intended. Otherwise the owner is not 
required to accept it and pay the con- 
tract price.” 

In passing, the court notes that the 
mere fact that an owner enters into pos- 
session of a building and uses it does 
not constitute such acceptance as waives 
a claim for damages resulting from the 
builder’s failure to construct the work 
as required, by the contract.” 


Recovery for LAINTIFFS sued 


Defectively to récover for 
Performed But — work and materials fur- 
Accepted nished in installing 
Work 


plumbing and _ heating 
equipment in defendant’s building in De- 
troit. There wasa written contract for the 
main work, with a verbal agreement cover- 
ing extras. Plaintiffs were prevented by de- 
fendant from completing the work. Defend- 
ant claims that he was justified in ordering 
plaintiffs to quit, on the ground that some 
of their. work did not comply with the 
contract and had to be replaced, thereby 
costing defendant more than the contract 
price to finish the job. 

Trial of the action resulted in judg- 
ment in plaintiffs’ favor for the full con-’ 
tract price, less what the jury found it 
would have cost plaintiffs to complete 
the work had they been permitted to do 
so. Affirming this judgment, the Michigan 
Supreme Court says (Ginsberg v. Myers, 
183 Northwestern Reporter, 749) : 

“In the written contract the plans and 
specifications were made a part thereof, 
and at the trial plaintiffs, when confront-- 
ed with the specifications, claimed they 
were not bound thereby because they had 
never seen them. The trial judge was of 
the opinion that the point was well taken, 
but soon discovered his error and ruled 
that it did not make any difference whether 
plaintiffs had ever seen the specifications 
or not if they were made a part of the 
contract, and the court admitted the spe- 
cifications in evidence and fully instructed 
the jury to the effect that plaintiffs were 
bound thereby. The error in the first rul- 
ing was amply corrected by the court. 

“The parties appear to have paid little 
attention to the specifications during the 
progress of the work performed by piain- 
tiffs and the completion thereof by de- 
fendant. The questions of approval by 
the architect of work done by pla .-ilfs 
and the nature and extent of the work 
done by defendant after plaintiffs quit, 
whether in accordance with ihe spevitica 
tions or more expensive, were all properly 
left to the jury.” : 
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2 ~ Building 
® Suitable fora 


Narrow Lot 


Six Three-room Apartments 


With Sun Parlor for Each 


EDWARD A, BENSON, Architect - 


: 


HE tendency in residential 
building today is toward a 
smaller number of rooms with 
sufficient building in equipment to 
permit an average family to live in 
comfort and within their means. In 
other words, houses and apartments 
are built in a very much more com- 
pressed way today then heretofore. 
People who have always thought that 
they could not get along with less 
than six rooms have suddenly found 
that three or four will do in a pinch. 
This applies not only to the large 
cities, but we find the demand for 
compressed homes has reached the 
small towns as well. 

The flat building illustrated with 
this article consists of three floors 
with two apartments each—six apart- 
ments in all. Its total width is about 
30 ft. and it is, therefore, suitable for 
using twelve families on a narrow lot. 

One unusual feature of this build- 
ing is that the basement floor is prac- 
tically at the ground level. An en- 
trance to the first floor is had through 
the vestibule and up a flight of stairs. 

The typical floor plan shows apart- 
ments of three rooms each, besides a 
sun parlor, bath and dressing closet. 
The living room is converted into a 
bedroom at night by the use of an in- 
a-door bed. This particular apart- auvAMG ee 
ment is located in Chicago and was sae 
designed by Edward A. Benson, 
Architect. In most localities such an 
apartment could be built at a cost of 
approximately $30,000. 
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Improved Equipment for Builders 


Improved Concrete Mixer 


HE Ransome “4-S” Improved 
Bantam Mixer, the latest Ran- 
some development in small concrete 
mixers, is described in a new Bulletin, 
No. 108, recently published by the 
Ransome Concrete Machinery Com- 
pany, Dunellen, N. J. 
Like the earlier models of the well- 
known Ransome “Bantam’’ line, the 


Ransome 4-S Improved Bantam Mixer 


Ransome “4-S” Bantam is designed 
to meet the requirements of the large 
number of contractors and others 
who can profitably use a mixer of 
relatively small capacity. To such 
contractors this new small mixer af- 
fords a simple, low-cost, light, easily 
portable machine, capable of han- 
dling a one-bag batch of any stand- 
ard mix. 

In addition to the general charac- 
teristics, possessed in common with 
earlier Ransome “Bantams” the new 
“4-S” Bantam has several specia! 
features of considerable importance 
to prospective buyers. Foremost 
among these are the adoption of gear 
drive, and an arrangement by which 
a three-point suspension of the drum 
proper is secured. 

It will be noted that with the ap- 
plication of gear drive to these small 
mixers, Ransome engineers have fol- 
lowed the practice established in the 
design of the larger Ransome mixers. 

A special point of interest in con- 
nection with the gear drive, intro- 
duced into the Ransome Bantam line 
by the new “4-S,” is the use of the 


and Contractors 


so-called Maag gears. Engineers will 
recall that the patented Maag design 
provides a gear with teeth that are 
shorter and thicker at the base than 
is the case with ordinary gears, and 
a pinion having teeth of the same 
shape as those of the gear, a design 
which materially reduces breakage 
leverage while adding strength. The 
line of contact on the flanks of Maag 
gear teeth is much longer than on the 
ordinary gear and greatly increases 
wear-resisting surface. At 
the same time the tendency 
to wear is lessened in the 
Maag tooth by its provision 
for a maximum of rolling 
contact and a minimum of 
sliding contact. 

The three-point drum 
suspension referred to 
above, has in effect been 
secured by bringing the two 
back main rollers very near 
together. | 

It is claimed by the mak- 
ers that with the adoption 
of gear drive with Maag 
gears, and the arrangement 
for this three-point drum 
suspension, the new 4-S 
Ransome Improved 
Bantam Mixer be- 


comes the-~ easiest 
running small 
mixer on the 
market. 


A third feature 
particularly empha- 
sized in Ransome 
literature is the use 
of aluminum pat- 
terns in making all 
castings for the 4-S 
Blantam., -Itis 
claimed that with 
these aluminum 
patterns smoother 
and more accurate 
castings are  ob- 
tained, a result 
which of course promotes 
changeability of parts. 

The capacity of the 4-S Ransome 
Bantam Mixer is specified as: Mixed 
concrete per bath, 4 cubic feet; un- 
mixed material, 6 cubic feet; output 
per hour, 3-5 cubic yards. 
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The machine is supported by ‘a 
frame of channel sections mounted 
on a 4-wheel truck. Dimensions of 
frame, 76 x 36 inches. 

The 4-S Ransome Improved Ban- 
tam Mixer is recommended by the 
manufacturer as particularly adapted 
for service on the smaller founda- 
tions, small culverts, mortar mixing 
when only a few masons are em- 
ployed, and all similar classes of work 
for which small mixers are now so 
rapidly coming into general use. 


Casement Window Hard- 
ware 


ASEMENT windows are an at- 

tractive and useful feature in the 
well designed house. But windows, 
"ke doors, are useful only if their 
hardware is efficient. Locks that 
don’t lock and hinges that don’t last 
mar the service that such equipment 
should give. ; 

The L. P. T. Specialty Co., Madi- 
son Terminal Building, Chicago, Hl., 
make a device for inswinging case- 
ment. windows that locks and auto- 
matically seals the window in one 
operation. It prevents the seepage 


of rain, collection of dust and the 


P27 WASS CAMMENT 
WINDOW LARDWARE APPLIED 


Tiusy Prortcreo By Parerro 


New Lock and Seal for Inswinging Casement Windows 


usual cold drafts that are so apt to 
enter at the sill. 

The illustration shows the applica- 
tion of this hardware to a casement 
window. The device has the added 
advantage of being easy to instal and 
costing no more than ordinary locks. 


BUILDING AGE 


What the Editor Thinks ; 


Public Works 


and Utilities 
N the opinion of the National City 
Bank, New York, the demand for 
great expenditures upon public works 
to give employment to labor at pres- 
ent wages is fundamentally wrong, 
and so is every’artificial scheme to 
provide work at inflated costs. It is 
an attempt to evade and defeat the 
economic law. It assumes that so- 
ciety can lift itself by its bootstraps. 

The cost of public construction 
would have to be defrayed by bond 
issues, which would mean more tax- 
exempt securities, more competition 
with bonds now outstanding and 
lower prices for them. It would mean 
heavier burdens for the taxpayers, 
and further depletion .of the capital 
supplies from which the real revival 
of industry must come. Every such 
increase in the burdens upon industry, 
every move that wastes capital in un- 
economic expedients, delays recovery. 

The people who advocate such poli- 
cies think they are dealing. with a 
temporary situation, but this is not a 
temporary situation. Industry will 
not be self-supporting again until it 
is brought back into balance, so that 
the products of the workers in the 
various lines will be naturally ex- 
changed and absorbed. When one- 
half of the population has’ had ‘its 
compensation cut one-half it cannot 
afford to pay taxes to keep the other 
half employed at war wages. 

It is a common saying that wages 
should not come down until the cost 
of living comes down—that wages 
should follow rather than lead in the 
decline. This is correct to the extent 
that wages are not themselves the 
cause of the high prices. But it is 
important to bear in mind that the 
“cost of living” is not a thing by it- 
self. It consists of the compensation 
of all the people who do anything for 
us. One man’s wage is another man’s 
cost of living. The two things can- 
not be discussed separately. 


Readjustment must come, in fact, 


is already here. Judge Landis’ recent 
award in the case of the Chicago 
Building Trades sounds the death 
knell of war wages. Building opera- 
tions in that city showed an imme- 
diate and surprising reaction. 


“Take a Chance’ 


Says Senator Calder 
APITAL must have faith enough 
in the country’s future to take 
a chance; capital must start things 
moving and keep them going instead 
of holding back and letting the de- 
pression continue.” 


This is the remedy for the present 
unemployment problem, outlined to- 


. day by Senator William Calder, of 


New York, “the world’s biggest lana- 
lord.” It is the remedy the coming 
Federal Congress of Unemployment 
will be forced to recommend if it in- 
tends to accomplish any real service 
to the 6,000,000 jobless men of the 
United States, Senator Calder said. » 


“T am practicing what I preach,” 
Mr. Calder added. “I’m building 
houses. I know I'll eventually dis- 
pose of all of them at a profit. 
just as sure of that as a man can be of 
anything. Everybody knows that the 


shelves in the stores of this country, 


are getting emptier and emptier. 
They’ve got to be replenished some 
time. People are going on living, eat- 
ing, wearing clothes, living in houses. 
Our country is not in a permanent 
decline. We can help ourselves to 
greater greatness, and the rest of the 
world to get on its feet if we will 
have faith enough in ourselves to gu 
ahead. The men who have money 
ought to put it to work. Capital 
ought to take a chance, if necessary, 
and get the wheels moving. I predict 
this will be done before long.” 


Senator Calder contended that it 
was useless for Congress to try to 
cure unemployment by legislation. 
Conferences dealing with it in the ab- 
stract would accomplish little, he said, 
unless they were followed by some 
practical application of the lessons 
earned. 


\ 

In Brooklyn, where he lives, Sena- 
tor Calder has earned the name of 
“world’s champion landlord” because 
he has built and rented more houses 
and apartments than anybody else. 
He says past experience has taught 
him that the expenditure of money 
for something that people must have 
is never a foolish investment. 
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Pima 


General Business 


Outlook Healthier 


S to the future outlook, we have 
reason to be optimistic. The 
main item in holding back building 
has ‘been the labor cost not only here 
but at the producing end. Mill lo- 
calities are small, their labor market 
restricted, so that it is more difficult 
for them to reduce wages. But it is 
an unquestioned fact that wages and 
production costs in the building 
trades are being reduced all along the 
line. The U. S. Steel Corporation 
has announced a third reduction, 
bringing its common labor to 30c. an 
hour for a ten-hour day. The pre- 
war rate having been 20c. New York 
City common labor in the building 
trades is down to 60c. for an eight- 
hour day. In 1915 it was 25c. A $1 
a day cut went into effect among the 
building trades in Westchester 
County, New York. Carpenters in 
Youngstown, Ohio, accepted a 20 per 
cent. cut, and Pittsburgh stone 
masons, planing mill men and pipe 
covers have accepted cuts ranging 
from 80 cents to $1 a day. 
Unquestionably general business is 
improving. Certain industries that 
were the first and the worst sufferers 
are obviously on the mend with an 
upward trend to prices so that new 
business is being done at profit. We 
anticipate a similar situation in the 
building business by next spring at 
the latest, but to our mind the most 
unfortunate thing about the preseht 
situation is the attitude that some 
have of taking the slightest excuse to 
immediately boost prices beyond rea- 
son. This is only delaying improve- 
ment and killing the goose. We want 
better business and more business 
done at a profit, but it is more import- 
ant to get the cost of production dowu 
to a modern level than to attempt to 
manipulate the market to a level of. 
war time costs, which will only kill 
any building contemplated. 


Wage Cut in New York 


REDUCTION of $1 a day in the 
wages of the building trades 
workers in Westchester County, New 
York, went into effect Friday, in pur- 
suance to the arbitration award of 
Samuel Untermyer. A_ six- weeks’ 
strike was halted by the men when 
Mr. Untermyer acted as arbiter. 
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Review Building Situation 


ONSTRUCTION activity in 
C August, according to figures 

published by the F. W. Dodge 
Company, was 4 per cent. greater 
than in July and 9 per cent. greater 
than in August, 1920. Contracts 
awarded during August, 1921, in the 
twenty-seven Northeastern States of 
the country, amounted to $220,- 
972,000. 

Residential construction continues 
in the lead over all other classes of 
buildings. It accounted for 36 per 
cent. of the total in August, amount- 
ing to $80,329,000. Public works and 
utilities amounted to $44,797,000, or 
20 per cent. of the total; business 
buildings, to $35,526,000, or 16 per 
cent.; educational buildings to $27,- 
959,000, or 13 -per cent.; industrial 
buildings to $10,832,000, or 5 per cent. 

Contracts awarded for mercantile 
buildings in August amounted tc 
more than for any previous month 
of this year. 

The total volume of contracts let 
in the territory covered by the F. W. 
Dodge Company during the first 
eight months of this year has been 10 
per cent. greater than the average for 
the first eight months of the preceding 
five years. © 

Contemplated new work reported! 
from January 1 to September 1, 1921, 

“has amounted to $3,202,731,000. 
which is more than double the con- 
tracts awarded in the same period. 


A Summer Strike Makes an Idle Winter 


Explaining to a representative of - 


Buitpine AcE, why the outlook for 
building construction in Albany, 
N. Y., is not good, David H. Walsh, 


= 


secretary of the Builders’ Exchange 
of Albany, said: “The unwillingness 
of the unions of building mechanics 
here to accept a reasonable reduction 
in wages from the war peak is very 
largely responsible for the bad out- 
look for this coming winter. The 
masons alone accepted a reduction of 
$1 per day, which brought their 
wages down to $1 per hour. That 
was satisfactory to us. 

“The result was that we declared 
for the open shop on the Ist of July, 
since which some labor has been 
available. But the general uncer- 
tainty as to labor cost has delayed the 
beginning of work till it is now too 
late to begin it this year.. According 
to all calculations, there will not be 
much work for the building mechanics 
here this winter.” 


Utica, N. Y., House Builders Optimistic 


Burtpinc AcE finds much opti- 
mism existing among master builders 
of Utica, N. Y. C. W. Hill, presi- 
dent of the C. W. Hill & Co., real 
estate dealers, said: “A great many 
of the master builders of this city 
believe: that the time is ripe for the 
building of frame houses. Quite a 
number are building houses costing 

’ from $5,000 to $15,000, and they are 
building them on the belief that they 
will have no trouble to sell them. One 
of our men in an automobile trip 
around the city counted in one hour 
269 such houses. Lumber and car- 
penters’ wages are quite satisfactory 
in price, which situation is having the 
above effect. 

“It is being helped out by the fact 
that it is now becoming easy to finance 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
CLASS OF BUILDING 
Public Works 


Section of Country Residential Industrial Business and Utilities 
New England............. $ 7,075,500 1,234,500 $ 5,672,300 $ 1,973,900 
New York District...... 35,688,800 2,568,500 153, 3,101,100 
Middle Atlantic ......... 11,043,700 ,861,400 5,521,900 11,692,700 
Pittsburgh District...... 9,493,000 2,369,500 4,342,500 8,713, 
Middle West ........... 14,261,000 2,415,000 9,786,700 17,148,000 
Northwest ......... 2,766,900 383,100 799, 2,168,100 
DOC a tas dep Set et ot "$80,328,900 $10,832,000 $35,276,50€ $44,796,800 
CONTEMPLATED PROJECTS 
— — CLASS OF BUILDING 
: Public Works 
Section of Country Residential Industrial Business and Utilities 
New England........... 9,712,400 $ 2,138,500 $ 4,606,800 $ 1,731,400 
New York District..... 48,714,300 3,522,000 11,145,500 17,005,500 
Middle Atlantic ........ 20,971,700 2,562,400 8,787,400 11,014,000 
Pittsburgh District...... 15,739,400 28,374,500 12,582,600 29,242,100 
Middle OO ES oe eee 24,474,600 5,421,500 15,231,200 18,079,500 
BELO WESE>. coe eho vacates 2,970,900 712,000 1,088,200 4,933,800 
OER. arias toils Sint tu hens te $122,583,300 $42,730,900 $53,441,700, $82,006,300 
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the building and sale of such houses. 
One financial institution here is loan- 
ing up to 60 per cent. on first mort- 
gage; most buyers can pay down a 
reasonable proportion of the cost; 
and the master builder or contractor 
is able to carry the second mortgage, 
which is to be paid off first.” 

The representative of Bur_piInc 
AGE investigated the books of the 
building commissioner of the city 
and found this: Permits for building 
frame houses issued in August, 1920, 
31, with an estimated cost of $81,000. 
In August of this year the permits 
numbered 121, with an estimated 
value of $270,000. 

The average estimated cost of these 
frame houses in August of last year 
was $2,612, and in August of this 
year, $2,314, a difference of $298 per 
house. Yet this difference has 
spurred the builders to activity. 


The Labor Situation in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GF ei building trades strike situ- 
ation is now in its eleventh 
week, with no breaks in the ranks of 
the employers. 

Reports as to what the union men 
are doing drift in from time to time 
and we are informed that the men are 
now very anxious to return to work. 

On Tuesday the Asbestos Workers 
and Pipe Coverers went back to work 
on the employers’ terms, accepting 
90c. per hour. 

_ This now makes four classes of 
workmen who have accepted the em- 
ployers’ terms, namely : Stone Masons 
at $1 per hour; Planing Mill men at 
80c. per hour, and Asbestos Workers 
and Pipe Coverers at 90c. per hour. 


Educational Other Total 
$ 2,623,200 $ 1,980,300 $ 20.559,700 
4,985,100 5,263,100 60,760,500 
5,601,800 2,192,000 37,913,500 
4,794,200 3,186,500 32,898,700 
9,016,500 7,617,800 60,245,000 
938, 1,288,900 8,344,200 
$27,958,800 $21,528,600 $220,721,600 

ee a a ae 

Educational Other Total 
$ 2,224,000 $ 2,473,800 $ 22,886,900 
12,252,600 5,914,100 98,554,000 
699,000 5,285,100 51,319,600 
2,786,000 8,300,500 97,025,100 

9,632,000 9,249,500 82,088, 
1,018,500 1,046,500 11,769,900 
$30,612,100 $32,269,500 $363,643 ,800 
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Trend of Material Prices 


can buy at, but are quoted to show him the movement 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 
ing materials in the three markets which set 


prices for the rest of the country. 


These prices are presented to show the trend of the 
wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 
market. They are not prices which the average contractor 


of materials so that he can buy to better advantage. 
Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 


Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 


All prices are for carload lots, F..O. B. market quoted, 


unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Aug. 19 
. LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
B. and Better Flat Grain Flooring, 2144” Face.......... $54.00 
Dimension, SISIE, No. 1 Common, 2x4’, 10’...........- 38.00 
Timbers, Merchantable, ’05, 12x12’’, 10 to 20’........... 47.00 
B. and Better Ceiling, 14x3%4.......ccccceccecccvcccscccccs 36.00 
B.vand «Better: Finish, 1x47 055.0 cscs asiescaeee toe oomeeten 51.00 
No. 1 Common® Boards, 1x8 vicjccsscis sss sc isicis alclelerciacteateisere 40.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE— 
No. 2 and Better Flooring, 13/16x254 ce cists seit sieinvosers $55.00 
Rodfers; '13/16x519/Aie. fe. ccsinceacce nteet den oc leceuisecenenee 26.50 
DOUGLAS FIR— 
No. 2 Ciear and Better V. G. Flooring, 1x3’’............ $75.00 
No. 1 Clear V. G. Flooring, 1x4’’........ccccccsesesccecs Sethe, 
No. 2 Clear and Better Ceiling, 54x4’’ 35.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Novelty Siding, real 42.25 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Stepping..... 


Dimension, SISIE, 2x4’’, 16’........cecceee 

Timbers, SIS1E, 12x12”, NG yacleretss scetectsiie cit ciatssie sre sievtisicre 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— : 

B. C. Perfection Shingles, per M............. 

Washington Perfection Shingles, per M... 

Clear) Bevel Siding G14 x6 7. oseswccecc coe ec aseislenices tsar 
CANADIAN SPRUCE— 

Nosed Lathe 340 aire cecmicte mniccisic cialaiestewemtiisciesees éaaneod $8.50 

Dimension, 2x47, 10 t0016 72. ccctceceivie ccc stlsisiccisec scien sels 48.00 
HARDWOOD FLOORING— 

Clear Quartered White Oak, 13/16x2x2%4" Me akgisigsadewics $148.75 

Clear Plain White Oak. Sloia eiotalstoie le Pints Toeke iemiaictalorsisiais "ais bio siaciate 108.75 

Clear) Maple ()13/16x254) 7c coe cicicas caisscceinads cise sie cceccensce 96.50 

Clear Quartered White Oak Parquetry Strips, 5/16x2’’.. 143.50 

Clear Plain White Oak Parquetry Strips............0+ 99.00 


(All lumber prices furnished by LUMBER) 
COMMON BRICK— ; 
Per Mii f. (0. Dv jODs sseiecs com semi pccelciseocemalecteeicieieierecteiame $18.40 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 


Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 
tainers,) £210; (Die dOckacnissesiceasis « cic ieaisiore siete) oiare ele stelstnie ele $2.40 
STRUCTURAL STEEL (IRON AGE)— 
Cents per Ib. to large buyers...........scccsececsceecece 2.23 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 
Arn eyes orstctbya wis ico Sie erate cw ie ava: ssuecre ales wis alo ePeicmyeialstayore sineersia sake $2.65 
eth aobsonesod so teiictuiers bicierse oeieic et efers hislctatamiateista enniarsisiersnieierre 2.50 
WALL BOARD— 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1,000 sq. ft...........0-s00 $52.50 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1,000 to 2,500 sq. ft...............- 47.50 
METAL LATH— 
2.3 Ib.—warehouse price per 100 sq. yd...........-00+-+- $22.44 
2.8 lb.—warehouse price per 100 sq. yd.............eeeeee 26.60 
3.4 lb.—warehouse price per 100 sq. yd............eeceee 29.33 


Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for galvanized. 
LIME (Hydrate)— 


Finishing, per ton............. MUS aise Meomaiheae cee cscs seen $26.00 

Masons, per itomeceieseec secs ccc ec netioeicm neice s cisegesoeteie 20.50 
SAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.)— 

Sand) Sasscckal once eens coe cae aetna tie Bs Ts SAA $1.60 

SA Vins Bra Veloce ac cence ceed areretereie oe Lsroiiefels sletelsyolaiele(aineseiereigietaere 2.85 

TAP wravel ees. nodes caecceeticntenaccee see eeeeereeeeceeeeee 2.85 


CHICAGO PRICES 


YELLOW PINE— 
Boards, | 1x8, No. 1 iComm’s «é sisceren edescste njecie cd ateieerenrene $32.00 
Casing and Base, 4-6 in... as 
Ceiling, %x4, B. and Btr 
Dimension No. 1, 2x4, 12 to 14 ft.. 


Drop Siding, 1x6, B. and Btr. 38.00 
Finish, 7 Bvandepirecnae 50.00 
Flooring, B peand DB trewt- Geel 70.00 
Flooring, B. and Btr. F. G., 1x3............0000- eens 47350. 
TATA TEER INO. Lica ccc n cnepawictseysioncis onisiewtre tie cule gaicins 5.90 
Timbers, Long Leaf No. 1, 10-20 ft., S4S, 6x12 to 12x12.. 39.00 
NORTHERN HEMLOCK— 

Boards, No.1, (8 to 16 ft., 1x6,to 8 in... ..2.. asseceels $30.00 
ia CHAS PEG. INOS 515 ctaccis’oe e.01s's oie stoidialornvertutb omitreteleteie cies ctalestcnin e325 
DOUGLAS FIR 

Boards, No. 1, ” $28, % vin. 1x8 tol lOin. 205.5 2 seseeeies $28.75 
Dimension, No. tE SIS1E, 8 ft., a2 ft., 14 ft., 2x4 in.. .... 29.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 Pat. 106, No. 24 Cand Btr ive ae cacsines 35.50 
Flooring V. nee {fol it ero atoridac ccna snONCudnOceouc rom, knee) 
Lath, 4 ft.. No. Riterotiste’> sieissstaaisteyslaigitetaieiivtartisie:6 sieeve win elas eater 7.40 
Timbers, No. 1 ake 12x12 in. and under, 40 ft. and 

UNCe Fs TOU LN meester ois srelcteucoisicls sisierelatt sie ceive ciao ates eimticte 36.00 
HARDWOODS— 

Maple Flooring, pe yea jg daiswaedeisieeeacceem ees eee $94.75 
Oak Flooring, 13/16x2%4, Cl pa White jcc cceeatscecue cee 104.00 


Sept. 23 
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REDWOOD— 


Bevel Siding, S1S1E, 10 ft., 20 ft., %4x4, clear...... » 08$38.25 
Finish, S2S or SAS, "1x6 to B in. i2sccees eainepire Gece Seles) 
WESTERN ee pred ARE 

eve iding, ™%x4 in., CAT. ccc s ce ccscecccceesoncece 000 42, 
Shingles, Extra Clears, 16 in............. Select eee 4 
COMMON BRICK— 

Ber Mef.\ 0. bil job...s...ce dive\nislelelale s cisiveleleluicisiete tiemis oceer$12.00 


PORTLAND CEMENT— 


Bbls. in car lots to eeh is 3 be not including con- 
fainers: |..ccceiisee~ soe awesnon Ceres Seok ose Spoon da bY Ay/ 

STRUCTURAL STEEL— 

Cents per Ib; tollarge buyers....sc.0<++-<csesceecseeeenaeee 2.23 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. vey : 4 

SAAD cs cine sca cceceene essesetoveceoeeceseseebenay -cceanm eee $2.25 

TISMING. vo) isin stars es'o sierctewasste mate eaiemes einiatela tisrsisiateleistend wielslelerersterte 2.10 
WALL BOARD— 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under M........... ols aisisigia'eelopicrenters $57.50 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1 M to 2% M...........cecccecceee 52.50 
SAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.)— 

Sand ...ccscsccccsesscceesseccesesccroes ovisaiss aes carer tee $2.50 

WAN. Bravel .eicisaiclesinc de sects cit sielets aise rae oe ae eee 2.50 

UAs ins” pravelsicy acs veccws sdecie een tetas aie ors's jam ee'sie SaaS 2.50 

ST. LOUIS PRICES 

YELLOW PINE— 

Boards, B. and Btr., E.G.) ix32.. 2 esse ce eee «6 $68.00 

Ceiling, :34x3%4,..B.\ and? Btrisscciladsics «loci oarutmaeeceine « 41.00 

Dimension, No. 1, SIS1E, Short Leaf, 2x4 in., 12 & 14 ft. 27.50 

Finish, S2S, B. and Btr., IX4 sods sh vice wee hasieepa chee « 45.00 

Flooring, B. and Btr so Go x3.<c asccee scone eee 68.00 

Flooring, "B:-"and” Btr.,- Fy G:,1x37.0 .. cose ceeceeeaee 47.00 

Vath, 47) ftiy° No. Boosie sis descent ona cesses cat ntns een ete 5.70 

Timbers, No. 1, rough, short leaf, 6x12 to 12x12 in., 

18. to” 20) ft2. 2 5 oss. alee delle eines rice eee ce ae oe eee . 32.00 
DOUGLAS FIR— : 

Ceiling, F. G., paxt in., No, 2, Cl and Btr.......,...... 

Dimension, No. SISIE, fa in., 8, u, 14 ft ; 


Drop Siding be Rustic, "1x6 in., No. 2, Cl and Btr 

Finish, F G., S2S or S4S, 1x4 in, ’No. 2 Cl. and Btr..... 

Flooring, 1x4 in., No. Bh bs V.G Lb ceieia ele stoic tne eietata semO525 

Stepping, V.G., 14x10 in. & 12 in., No. 2, Cl. & Btr.. the 3 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— 


Finish, S2S, Cl., 1x6 in.............. eee $91.50 
Siding, 4 in. Bevel, 10 to 20 ft - 38.25 
S¥inch: ‘Colonial cone<sseecces ces eieiieniee ects « 66.75 
8 inch Bungalow ..... Slots cisisialclolaieieleleiclaie steialereere eleteretaeearane ee 68.75 
HARDWOODS— 
Maple Flooring, 13/16x2%4 in., Clear...........ssesccceecs $91.75 
Oak Flooring, %x1 and 2 in., Clear Qtr. White......... 110.00 
RED CEDAR— 
Siding, {14x6., Clear. no.cescteteecenese diuieve gre'h » acetotevela ernie oaeiee $41.00 
Shingles,” Clearst 20s eviwas tslecinecs coceeereccureneenee ees 4.16 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per! M. £. ios by JOD CV ckinaete s clotere cic cis clole cra evelclevs 1s oie te etene te $17.00 


PORTLAND CEMENT— 


Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 
talners (coven aereemmoeiae FBOCHO POUCIOL ODODE GLIOC 100: eicie D2L00 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Cents per pound to large buyersS..........sseecscccvccece 2.325 
SS abd STONE (cu. yd.)— 
édialarasejdie ee siete eielo ool piste me mem esis ¢ cop .slnc view cigele Sete Ne eee ep emoe 
iy i aisiawictceerdrei gua slattslors rere: acerete aeeta ciate eteieim ese eiaiete alee nielaiateh rea orl025 
WALL BOARD— 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. .in-lots’ under M.... 0.2. scecusjececsecseen $57.50 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1 M to 2% M..........ecccocccce 52.50 
SAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.)— 
Sati ©5i..0 sc Shae Sa eralhiel’ stcelstio-c nila caleele alee tere menitee eects $0.95 
Sint gravel ects vs dae sescaleletemnceveese elses wield e's udceioe 0.95 
VAT in, gravel vascsuse doves os ce cmeeeMene cle c aceite ive mete 0.90 
rm (Following prices are F.O.B. factory.) 
FACE BRICK— 
Harvards 
Tapestry 
Caledonian 
Smooth Grey ‘ ri 
Fisk Locks, (.sisedic0.ceatenecntiete cee cto te elenierte slsistole semete state +. 35.50 
SHINGLES (per square)— 
Asphalt. singles css sccc deca ence nc llg sleisaeige’s sees leeiae seve $6.40 
Asphalt ‘strip pe siyssc sidsh aie ois oteamtematiaes sicece a ciate aecemuacse 
STAINED WOOD— 
16 in. extra) clear. fi .co- seele veins vio talsie Seleeioiein aes Serese SaaS SD 
AS ine -Burek asc. cape teedewattcess cscerelncee LwissciaeeccesoeeeetOlog 
18) in’ Perfections.cchaess uses cess anwlasteam ee watts scale steed eal .00 
AS in; Royal.i%s icsadeewae evant obese neice ceageiees sajsivare 11.40 
24 in. mpertaly (genuine cweccees Unee e bactaceieubenice sie Bounac « 12.00 
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House of Mrs. Burgen, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Van Evelyn Corporation, Builders 


Attractive Layout for 
Five Room Bungalow 


NE is so accustomed to seeing 
houses built on the long and 
narrow plan, from back to 

front, that when one is presented in 
~which the chief features occupy the 
sides, it is something worthy of note. 
Most houses lave small living rooms 
and dining room cramped side by side 
facing the front of the building. This 
one has these rooms running the 
length of the house instead of the 
width, and larger, airier rooms are 
thereby made possible. 

A good feature here is the fact that 
the living room may be entered from 
the street through two doors on dif- 
ferent sides of the house. It is too 
often true that the living room oc- 
cupies the whole front of the house, 
and the one entrance, opening directly 
into it, necessitates the help travers- 
ing the living room and intruding at 
undesirable psychological moments. 
The side elevation is symmetrical, and 
gives the impression of spaciousness. 
The well placed window boxes under 
the dining room, living room and bed- 
room, as well as the flower boxes and 
hanging baskets on each porch, give 
that touch of color and refinement that 
requires so little and gives so much 
in return. The lantern fixtures at 
either side of the door*are a pleas- 
ing feature. The casement windows 
are grouped so as not to break up the 
wall space unduly, and their small 


panes give a sense of scale to the 
little house. 

Coming indoors, we find intercom- 
munication between the rooms is logi- 
cal and easy. The kitchen utilities 
have been grouped on two sides of the 
room, leaving place on the other two 
sides for cabinets and tables. Door- 
ways in bedrooms and kitchen have 
been placed where they do not waste 
the wall space. Each bedroom has 
its closet, and a linen closet has been 
well placed near both bathroom and 
bedroom. Two chimneys are required 


DIHIKG ROOM 
13-0"x 14-0"! 


by this plan, one for the fireplace in 
the living room, and one in the 
kitchen. 

All told, the house has much to 
commend it in livablenes and conveni- 
ence. It is unusual to see a little 
dwelling of this size, possessed of two 
porches of such fair proportions. Ons 
can readily imagine all the added com- 
forts that a dining porch provides. 
A place to breakfast and to have light 
meals, in addition to the usual activi- 
ties that may well go forward on any 
general porch. It makes possible an 
outdoor place for the children to play 
where they will be safe and yet not 
disturb the adult porch activities of 
the grown people in the household. 

In fact, this double porch arrange- 
ment rather stimulates a desire to 
have them whenever possible, just as 
many families have luxuriated in 
sleeping porches and other upstairs 
porches. The dining porch is an at- 
tractive feature achitecturally, serving 


~to balance the similar projection on 


the other side of the house, and mak- 
ing a good detail. ; 

The materials used in the exterior 
of this place are well adapted to its 
purpose. The roof line has variety 
and the structural placing of the little 
window in the attic is a factor in this 
result. 

When one reflects that this attrac- 
tive dwelling cost only $7,000, it no 
longer seems necessary for people to 
herd in miserable crowds without any 
of the pleasures of the out of doors. 
An example like this is one that can 
be readily duplicated with such modi- 
fications as individual needs demand, 
and real comfort may be had where 
now there are only unfulfilled wishes. 


BED ROOM 
ote" 46" 


BED ROOM 
whe"; 12-o" 


LIVING ROOM 
i3"o"y 1g'-0"! 


Floor Plan Provides for Privacy of Bedrooms 
from Rest of House 
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BUILDING AGE 


Judge Landis Gives Chicago Building Trades 
Twelve and One-Half Per Cent Cut 


Jurisdictional Disputes Eliminated—No Restriction on Amount of Work Men 
| May Do; Nor Against Use of Machinery on Job 


HIS is an arbitration of wage dif- 

ferences between employers and 

employes in building construc- 
tion. The agreement was entered into 
between The Building Construction Em- 
ployers Association, The Associated 
Builders, and the Chicago Building 
Trades Council after several weeks of 
idleness in the industry, and authorized 
the undersigned as umpire, to fix the 
wages to be paid in the several trades 
represented, the award to become ef- 
fective when made and remain in force 
until May 31, 1922. It was also agreed 
that on or before February 1, 1922, the 
umpire shall determine the rates to con- 
trol from May 31, 1922, for the period 
of one year. Further there was a pro- 
vision that the principles and conditions 


% Pho o by Under wood d& Underwood 
THAT THE DECISION RECENTLY HANDED DOWN BY JUDGE LANDIS WOULD START 


a building boom in Chicago was plainly 


it put it in the hands. of either the em- 
ployer or the employe to free any trade 
from all detrimental working rules and 
conditions by the simple process of 
withholding assent to such provisions. 

It is the violation of no confidence 
to say that building construction had 
gotten into bad repute in this com- 
munity. There was a general disposi- 
tion to keep away from it as a thing 
diseased. Capital avoided it. The wise 
dollar preferred most any other form 
of activity, or no activity. And this ap- 
plied to the whole range of building 
construction from the cottage to the 
sky-scraper. This attitude of the pub- 
lic added to the profound commercial 
and industrial depression generally ex- 
istent resulted in a virtual famine in 


indicated when almost every contractor having 


buildings under construction doubled their force of men, and expect to absorb the greater part 
of idle labor at once so as to complete all buildings before the winter season sets in. 


The photograph shows a bungalow being constructe 
When Judge Landis handed down his decision three men were working on this 


& Company. 


d at Chicago Heights by Frederick K. Bartlett 


‘building. The following day nine started and fifty additional men were put to work on another 
building: in the immediate vicinity the next day. 


of all trade agreements shall be made 
as nearly uniform as possible, and the 
parties stipulated that should any trade 
arbitration board be unable to agree 
upon any provisions of their agreement 
involving conditions, working rules, etc., 
such dispute should be submitted to the 
umpire for his final decision. This lat- 
ter provision was most important, for 


housing accommodations and brought 
about the idleness of many thousands 
of men willing to work. It was in view 
of these conditions that the umpire con- 
ceived it to be his duty to aid these 
parties to rehabilitate the industry in 
the esteem of the public, the great un- 
represented party to this arbitraion, but 
nevertheless the one upon whom the con- 
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sequences of the award would fall. 

This loss of the public faith was not 
due entirely to the wage question. The 
mere making of a wage award would 
not have placed the industry on solid 
ground. Reliable testimony showed that 
a 20 per cent: reduction in wages, other 
conditions remaining the same, would 
produce but a six or seven per cent. re- 
duction in building cost.. The real mal- 
ady lurked in a maze of conditions arti- 
ficially created to give the parties a 
monopoly and in rules designed to pro- 
duce waste for the mere sake of waste, 
all combining to bring about an insuf- 
ferable situation, not the least burden- 
some element of which was the juris- 
dictional dispute between trades mem- 
bers of the same parent organization. 

It is not possible that all has been 
done that might have been done, nor 
that no errors have been made in these 
agreements, but it is my judgment that 
the numerous corrective provisions that 


_have been included in the more than 


40 trade agreements, if carried out in 
good faith, will produce savings and 


economies to the public far greater than 


would have resulted from a 20 per cent. 
wage reduction, other factors and con- 
ditions remaining the same. 

Some of the trades, such as the car- 
penters, plasterers and painters have 
seen fit to hold aloof from the arbitra- 
tion. Therefore in applying a wage 
scale to the new conditions of the trades 
that are here, I do so with the distinct 
understanding that. those trades that 
have refused to come in and revise their 
agreements along just and reasonable 
lines as most of you have done, will not 
receive your support of their wasteful 
and subversive practices, for this would 
be to permit them to capitalize your 
good work to their advantage and to 
your detriment. 
both morality and interest require that 
you adopt and adhere to this policy. To 
illustrate what I have in mind in this 
connection I refer you to the window 
glass industry, said to be controlled in 
Chicago by six firms. The representa- 
tive of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany and the president of the Glaziers’ 
Union appeared here in behalf of this 
trade and insisted upon a _ working 
agreement containing a provision that 
no glazing should be permitted to be 
done in the shop; that it should all be 
done on the pbuilding or job. This atti- 
tude of these two interests was plainly 
hostile to the public welfare, particular- 
ly the owners of small homes. Cer- 
tainly that trade has no call on you to 


The highest dictates of » 


mks 
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support it in that unconscionable prac- 
tice. 

You have made what is called the 
“uniform agreement” applicable to all 
trades. Each separate trade agreement 
expressly adopts this uniform agree- 
ment and provides that it shall control 
as against any conflicting working rule. 
In carrying out the declared purpose of 
preventing strikes and lockouts and 
other waste and avoidable expense, an- 
noyances and delays, and for the pur- 
pose of making building costs as low, 
stable and certain as possible, consis- 
tent with fair wages, this uniform 
agreement provides for.the peaceful ad- 
justment of disputes by arbitration, sub- 


ject for appeal to the National Board 


for the National Board for Jurisdic- 
tional Awards, with whose decisions all 


_ parties agree to comply; that you will 


ee al 


rial except prison made. 


not stop work individually or collec- 
tively under penalties prescribed, ex- 
cept only when an owner attempts to 
construct a building with non-union 
men while putting up another build- 
ing on which you are employed, and 
when the employer fails to pay em- 
ployes for work done; that in case of 
scarcity of help non-union men may 


work with union men until such time 


as union men may be obtained; that any 
journeyman may use in his work the 


tools of any other trade; that small 


tasks of not over thirty minutes dura- 
tion in any one day belonging to any 
trade may be performed by any other 
trade at the discretion of the employer; 
that over-time work during two and 
one-half hours beyond the regular 
working day shall be compensated at 
one and one-half times the regular 
wage; that over-time work beyond this, 
and work performed Saturday’ after- 
noon, Sundays and holidays shall be 


paid at double the regular rate; that 


shift work will be paid at the regular 
rate; that contractors not affiliated with 
these associations may avail themselves 
of all benefits of these agreements by 
either joining the association or paying 
the regular dues and fees that members 
pay; that the union’ will provide them 


‘to any contractor, whether a party to 
any agreement or not, under the rules 


and at the wage provided in these agree- 
ments. 

It is further expressly agreed and 
stipulated that there shall be no restric- 
tion as to the amount of work a man 
may do, nor against the use of ma- 
chinery, methods or appliances, nor 
against any raw or manufactured mate- 
Employers 
may employ or discharge whomsoever 


_of the union they please, and employes 


may work for whomsoever they see fit, 
and the foreman, if any, is to be ex- 


5 clusively the agent of the employer. 


Each of that group of trades that 
have entered into agreements with the 
Associated Builders and sixteen of those 
that have signed up with members of 
the Building Construction Employers 
Association agree that nothing shall 


prohibit an employer or one member of 
a firm of contractors from working on 
his or their own jobs. Employers and 
employes of some trades acting in co- 
operation have refused to the public the 
benefit of the economy that would re- 
sult from the operation of this pro- 
vision, and three trades require work to 
be done by skilled men that laborers or 
helpers might do. Therefore, in fixing 
the wage in these trades I have been 
obliged to consider the waste thus oc- 
casioned. If at any time before No- 
vember first next, any of these unions 
notify me of their willingness to change 
their attitude in this respect I will ad- 
vance their wages accordingly as the 
rule is applied in the present award to 
other trades. 

It is a matter of very deep gratifica- 
tion that all trades have eliminated 
jurisdictional matters by providing that 
“all work undertaken by the parties of 
the first part (the employer) shall be 
done by the parties of the second part 
(the employes) subject to the decisions 
of the National Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards,” thus making the employer re- 
sponsible for the kind of work he may 
contract to do and. placing on him the 
initiative for settling disputes between 
unions as to the kind of labor they shall 
perform according to the provisions of 
the uniform agreement and reference 
to the National Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards. 

The wages in force at the time work 
was stopped in May were $1.25 per 
hour for skilled men and $1 per hour 
for common labor. These rates’ had 
been obtained in Chicago during 1920 
and apparently had been originally fixed 
in total disregard of skill, hazard, length 
of apprenticeship, and necessary loss of 
time due to weather.and seasonable de- 
mand. Theretofore in Chicago and else- 
where these considerations had _in- 
fluenced and controlled the matter as 
they have since and do now in other lo- 
calities. 
fundamentally erroneous and in viola- 
tion of the principles heretofore an- 
nounced in this proceeding. Having in 
mind these principles the rates of the 
highest skilled trades such as the brick- 
layers have been reduced approximately 
12% per cent. below the rate of 1920 
and the wages for all other trades have 
been scaled accordingly. While it may 


. be true that since the existing scale 


was fixed living costs have been re- 
duced approximately 20 per cent. and 
that the rates here announced may im- 
press persons unfamiliar with these 
trades as high when compared with 
wages paid in other industries it must 
be remembered that in the building 
trades workers are limited by weather 
conditions and other causes to from 150 
to 200 days work per year. 


Per Hour 
Prirn Der Sin os sad tisisee vine cs swintinaicnse renee ccies $ .95 
RiCHIA VETS Socio cs oss vdvvuececcesocncecsce 1.10 
Botlermakers 25 c<ocicescsccsnccccceccewnccers i 


Steamfitters | : . 
Hoisting Engineers—(For operation of high 
pressure boilers and engines, cable ways, 
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Manifestly this theory was. 


derricks, pile drivers, cranes and cable 

ETE NEE YY cy A re oy OR RR RO 1,1 
Hoisting Engineers (all others)............ 
Tile Layers (fire proofers)..............c00- 
Cenement Finishers 


SOOO eee eee serenenene 


PPP eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee es 


Drain Layers 
Electricians 
Cras (FACET, oasav sec. ees 
Ornamental Iron Workers 
Structural Iron Workers 
Common Laborers 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ey 


Ce er i ri 


SILENT) 1a usin iaraiaig’slore om a@iaiain Ge vis 0+ died One s <ieeaye 85 
Caisson Men (diggers and laggers)...... 7% 
alborersis (plasterers) eae oneststetes ced acess 78%, 
*Excavating Labor (Local No. 225)...... 47% 
peri ee Labor (Wall Men, Local No. 

Aon ovis eel eee srt teal eek shin) eee ak ag 
Composition Floor Laborers ............... 72, 
LAtBETS!s « ctorcigewiesioe pire eae ee ace oe a ae 1.00 
Machinery Movers and Riggers........... 85 
Marble Setters... hans istivk te se nanceann Gan 8714 
Marble: Setters Helpersiijias wnsscocrccevedss .70 
Marble Rubbers and Polishers............ 75 
Scagoliola Rubbers and Polishers........ 75 

osaic and Tile (Workersx,¢:.0sase 0s pack. 1,021%4 
Mosaic. ands Tile' Helpers )cg. Wa casdec vs iveae 70 
Eipe and #Boiler\sCovererses s.ss.6).0s ees. .95 
Composition Roofer Teamsters............ 730.00 
platejanda Tile, Roofers:s.. ie\)c., cele deces 1.00 
Stone: Cutters ic. tances os . 1.02% 
Stone Carvers) a ,.080.<.s 1.25 
Stone Planer Men.«....... 8214 
Terrazzo Mechanics = <..is.csuscesss. sane.9S 
Terrazzo Mechanics’ Assistants........... .80 
‘Lerhaazo FIGIMELS) fea lh ls Padraic dae deck 70 
Pele n DOME Ae. « cas ae ek bard t acid minds tis alee 00 
COMpOSitioneROOLeYS baa seeks ioe chee ee 9214 
petigkier | hittessiiny alk iit. nes sedis ccs eee 92% 
sprinkler Fitters’ Helpers... ..ecsss.0..ce 70 


*These rates are fixed in accordance with 
express agreement between employer and em- 
ployee. 

+ Per week. 

The following trades are not in this arbitra- 
tion; Carpenters, Elevator Constructors, Plas- 
terers, Sheet Metal, Painters, Glaziers, Fixture 
Hangers. . z 

Early in the arbitration a tentative 
carpenters’ agreement was submitted. 
That document is at variance with the 
new uniform agreement in several par- 
ticulars. It provides double time for all 
over-time; it requires eight hours pay , 
for seven hours work ‘shift time; the 
work covered by the agreement harbors 
jurisdictional disputes with other trades, 
it provides that should any other trade 
under control of the party of the first 
part do any work claimed by the car- 
penters then that work shall cease until 
the matter is taken up by the Joint Ar- 
bitration Board. 

Should this agreement be re-written 
according to the uniform agreement, 
uniform suggestions and principles the 
wage would be fixed on the same scale 
as others at $1 per hour. 

If an agreement had been submitted 
by the elevator constructors in harmony 
with the uniform agreement, uniform 
suggestions and principles an award 
would have been made of 95 cents per 
hour. ' 

The plasterers are not in the arbitra- 
tion. Early in the proceeding a docu- 
ment expressing the agreement of the 
parties were presented for the advice of 
the umpire respecting legal questions. 
That document has few of the safe- 
guards of the uniform agreement. In it 
are many provisions designed to pro- 
duce waste, increase cost and monopo- - 
lize the business. The foreman is made 
subject to union rules; rules are laid 
down to be obeyed by property owners 


contracting with plastering contractors; 
it assumes to extend the plasterers’ 
jurisdiction beyond the fair limits of 
the trade; it requires an employing plas- 
terer to register with the union semi- 
annually and union men may work for 
no contractor not thus registered. The 
effect of the foregoing is to subject the 
public to union rules apparently in ex- 
change for the power of the unions in 
forcing “all plastering regardless of the 
nature of the structure” into the em- 
ployers hands. 

The foreman is required to ascertain 
whether employes are in good standing 


in the union and to collect fines and’ 


dues for the union by withholding 
money from wages due for work. Over- 


How to Frame Gambrel Roof 


time is fixed at double the regular rate 
of $2.50 per hour and the agreement 
provides that continuous over-time (ap- 
parently shift time) shall be given to 
those not regularly employed. © The 
agreement limits to union men the right 
to use tools, thus prohibiting any em- 
ployer from even doing patch work on 
his own job. It is required that all cast 
work except in limited amount must be 
done at the building by members of a 
sister union. It also required that orna- 
mental plastering shall’ be contracted 
for by the employing plain plasterer 
under penalty; that a plasterer will not 
work on the building where the orna- 
mental plastering is let to another con- 


(Continued on page 66) 


(Continued from page 36) : 


from the plumb line A, the run of the 
rafter (7%). Produce the plumb 
line T. From this length must be de- 
ducted one-half the thickness of the 
ridge (%;”). Measure 3” forward 
on a level line from the line 7, and 
produce the plumb line D. The lower 
end of the rafter is notched over the 
upper plate making a strong and rigid 
brace. Measure in on a level line 
from the first plumb line A, the width 
of the upper plate (7%”). Produce 
to the plumb line B. From the point 
where the plumb line A intersects the 
top edge of the rafter, produce a level 
line until it cuts the plumb line B, 
~as at G. Cut on the lines G and B 
for the notch over the upper plate 
and on line D for cut against ridge. 

Jack rafters 2, 3 and 4 are laid out 
in the same way as common rafter 1, 
since they are each a part of the 
length of rafter 1. Take the runs 
from the layout (Fig. 1), measuring 
from the center of the ridge to the 
center of the valley. The three raft- 
ers are shown developed on the side 
of a single rafter (Fig. 8). In prac- 
tice these would be laid out separately. 
Press the fence firmly against the 
top edge of the rafter and produce 
the first plumb line to the extreme 
left as at C (Fig. 8). Slide the fence 
to the right, measuring on a level line 
the runs of the rafters (6” for rafter 
2, 4” for rafter 3 and 2” for rafter 
4). From this length must be de- 
ducted one-half the thickness. of the 
ridge (3%’"). Measure 38,’” forward 
on a level line from the plumb line T, 
and produce the plumb line D. The 
lower ends of the rafters are beveled 
to make a fit against the sides of the 
valleys. From the extreme length ob- 
tained with the square (which is to 
the center of the valley), must be de- 


ducted one-half the thickness of the 
valley (measured on the line of the 
jack rafter), or 1%”, full. Measure 
this distance back on a level line from 
C, on the side of the rafter (Fig. 8), 
and produce another plumb line, as at 
D. Square this line across the top 
edge and locate the center. To lay 
out the top cut so that the jacks will 
fit against the side of the valley at 
the proper angle, measure forward on 
a level line from the plumb line D, 
one-half the thickness of the jack 
rafter (or 3%’’). Produce the plumb 
line 1. Connect the plumb line 1 
through the center line D, as shown 
on the top view (Fig. 8). The top 
cut can also be laid out with the steel 
square by using the length, 1374’ 
(bridge measure of the run, 12”, and 
the rise, 7”), on the blade and the run, 
12”, on the tongue. Mark on the 
length for the top cut. Cut on the 
plumb line D for the cut against the 
ridge; and on the plumb line 1, on 
bevel 2 for the cut against the valley. 

The constant unit of 17” run is the 
same for the upper as for the lower 
valley rafter. The rise is the same 
as that used for the common and jack 
rafters (7”). Set the fence and 
square at 7” rise on the tongue and 
12” run on the blade. Mark on the 
tongue for all plumb cuts and on the 
blade for all level cuts. Press the 
fence firmly against the top edge of 
the rafter and produce the first plumb 
line to the extreme left (4, Fig. 9). 
Slide the square to the right, meas- 
uring on a level line, from plumb line 
A, the run of the rafter (103%”, 
taken from the layout, Fig. 1). This 
distance is measured from the outer 
edge of the upper plate to the center 
of the ridge, on the line of the valley 
rafter. Produce plumb line T. From 
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this length must be deducted one-half 
the thickness of the ridge (measured 
on the line of the valley rafter), or 
Y% the diagonal thickness of 3g”, or 


Y4’’, Measure 14” forward on a level — 
line from T, and produce plumb line © 


D, Square this line across the top 
edge of the valley. To make a fit at 
the intersection of the two ridges, 
measure forward on a level line from 
D, one-half the thickness of the val- 
ley and produce the plumb line I. 
Connect the two outside points with 
the center as shown on the top view 
(at 2, Fig. 9). The top cut can also 
be laid out with the steel square by 
using the length, 94%” (bridge meas- 
ure of the run, 17”, and the rise, 7”), 
on the blade and the run, 814”, on 
the tongue. Mark on the length for 
the top cut. For convenience use one- 
half the run, 814”, and one-half the 
rise, 314”, giving the bridge meas- 
ure, 914”. From the intersection of 
line A and the top edge of the rafter, 
produce a level line (as at G), locating 
the plate level. Cut on the line G for 


the plate level; on the plumb line 1 ~ 


on bevels 2 for the ridge cut. 

The run of the ridges is taken from 
the layout (Fig. 1). For ridge C, 
measure the extreme length of the 
roof from wall to wall, or 2’ 8”. For 


ridge D, measure from the center of — 


ridge C, to the facia line, or 1114”. 
From this length must be deducted 
one-half the thickness of ridge C, or 
7", making a net length of 114%’. 
Assemble the rafters as shown in the 
elevation (Fig. 10). Set up the two 
ridges first, securing them in place 
with the common rafters. Fasten the 
valleys in next, keeping the center 
lines of the valleys in alignment from 
the facia line to the ridge, fastening 
the jack rafters in last. 

The runs are taken from the layout 
(Fig. 1). The lengths should be de- 
veloped with the steel square. 
measurements are taken on the center 
line on the top edge of the rafter and 
are listed in the accompanying table, 
as in trade practice, full size, without 
deductions. Where rafters intersect a 
ridge, make allowances or valley for 
the cutting length. If a model is 
made for practice to the same scale 
as the layout, read the measurements 
in the table as inches. For example. 


Rye 
rafter 1, the run would read 7 —- 
1g 
4y” 
and the length 8 The square 
12 


being laid out in 
it is an easy matter to check up the 
work accurately. 


The © 
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The House On Our Front Cover 


HE house illustrated on the 
cover of this issue is located 


at Malba, Long Island, and 


was built together with a number of = 


other houses as a speculative propo- 
sition It was necessary, therefore, 
that the plan be a very practical one 
and that the construction of the house 
be simple and economical. In other 
words, the house must be suited to 
the needs of the average small family. 
The plan is practically square and 
provides for three large rooms and 
reception hall on the first floor. The 
center hall is always an attractive 
feature. In this case there is a large 
living room with open fireplace on 
one side and with dining room on the 
other. 

The second floor provides for three 
bedrooms. A large bedroom right 
over the living room has two closets, 
one on either side of the window seat. 
Two smaller bedrooms are on the 
other side of the house, each having 
a large closet. There is a linen closet 


Floor Plans 


in the upper hall and a large bath- 
room is easily accessible to all of the 
bedrooms, in fact, it connects with 
the large bedroom by a private door. 
The large bedroom, naturally, is in- 
tended for the owner and the small- 
er bedrooms for the children and 
guests. The Colonial entrance is an 
attractive feature of this house, with 
its simple and pleasing design of col- 
umns and lattice. The Colonial at- 
mosphere is further carried out in 


Dutch Colonial House at Malba, Long Island. 
H. P. Knowles, Architect. 


the fan shaped light over the door. 

The whole atmosphere about the 
house is entirely in keeping with the 
country surroundings. 

No pantry has been provided on 
the first floor. Instead, cupboards 
are located in the kitchen to serve 
the purpose of a pantry. The re- 
frigerator is placed in the rear entry. 


One rather unusual feature in the 
layout of the first floor is that the 
passage from the reception hall to the 
rear of the house is through a closet 
which may be used for coats, hats, 
etc. There is another closet on this 
floor in the corner of the kitchen, 
which serves the purpose for brooms, 
mops and the like. 


How Progress Chart Reduces 
Building Costs 


(Continued from page 23) 


trolling a building operation results in 
“a very material saving’ on the to- 
tal cost of an operation. To get a 
clear conception of the way cost can 
be reduced by means of the chart it 
is necessary to state briefly its use. 

At the start of each operation it is 
scheduled on a chart which gives spe- 
cific dates for the completion of al’ 
the steps comprising the job. Such a 
schedule must, of course, be prepared 
by one who is widely experienced and 
familiar with general conditions as 
well as the features peculiar to each 
project. The typical progress chart 
includes such. items as “temporary 
quarters,” “demolition,” “structural 
steel,” “masonry,” “cut stone,” “car- 
pentry,” “hardware,” “plumbing,” 
“heating,” “electrical installation,” 
‘floor coverings,” “lighting fixtures,” 
etc., clear through to the end. 

In addition to the specific dates for 
the completion of the various stages 
mentioned, the progress chart carrfes 
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delivery dates for all manufactured 
articles which are to go into the com- 
pleted building. This is the secret of 
both the cost reducing function of the 
chart and its success as “time table.”’ 
In the case of our own concern 
where each job is under the supervi- 
sion of one of our superintendents, 
the checking up of manufacturers is 
done by the Home Office while the 
superintendents’ regular reports in- 
dicate the amount of material re- 
ceived at the site at each date of 
writing and summarize each week the 
progress in each division of his opera- 
tion. These reports are then also 
checked against the job schedule. 
This method which has been de- 
veloped for the insurance of prompt 
deliveries of materials shortens the 
time required for the construction of 
a building, results in a consequent 
saving in the total cost to the owner 
and gives him his building for use 
or for income producing purposes. 


Increasing the Height of a 
Barn 

CERTAIN farmer had planned 

for several years to rearrange 

the interior of the barn and provide 

it with up-to-date fixtures. As the 

time drew near, however, for the 

contemplated change he found that 

his financial condition did not permit 
him to take the step. 

Not to be outdone, he found, after 

careful planning, that the present 
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Fig. 1 


building would do quite well, if the 
haymow floor could be raised three 
feet. By measurement it was found 
that a scant six feet, existed between 
the joists and the floor of the cow 
stalls. The floor was so low that 
improper drainage ‘resulted and by 
the time it had been. raised and 
graded and an approximate eight feet 
allowed for the height of the space 
beneath the mow, some three feet 
would have to be added to the barn. 
In spite of the large problem pre- 
sented, the task of effecting this in- 
crease was undertaken, and success- 
fully. The siding was removed from 
the three sides of the barn from a 
point two or three boards above the 
foundation, up to two feet below the 
eaves. This left the studding ex- 
posed. A number of wrought iron 
hoops were made from quarter-inch 
iron rod, and bent into a square so 
that they would fit over the ends of 
two two by fours together. Then 
the studding were each sawed off two 
feet above the sills and one of the 
rings placed over the cut end of every 
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other stud. Other lengths of two by 
fours about eight feet long were then 
prepared and placed inside the ring 
against the cut uprights as shown. A 
nail held the ring in place. 

By means of the lever shown and 
a short timber of suitable length, the 
studding were then each raised an 
inch or two at a time; the workman 
going completely around the building. 
Several braces were put up, one or 
more on each side, to prevent possible 
shifting. 

Though some time was used in ar- 
ranging the preliminaries, the build- 
ing was raised the three feet in less 
than two hours, and as soon as the 


desired height had been reached, the’ 


new studding were nailed at the top 
and bottom to the old studding which 
had been cut. 

The corners were made as stiff as 
before by nailing two two by fours 
to the four by four post. 

The siding was later replaced and 
the interior arrangement changed to 
suit. 

This method will be found ex- 
tremely useful in many instances on. 
the farm when small buildings are 
to be raised or lowered, changed or 
shifted, and the low cost of the equip- 
ment does not prevent it from being 
used to advantage. 


Wood Bavels for Screen 
Doors 


N the fall it is customary to take 

the screen doors from the hinges 
and store them through the winter. 
In their present condition, that is the 
only logical thing to do. But by pro- 
viding these doors with light remov- 
able wood panels, the screen doors 
may be quickly made into a good, ser- 
vicable storm door. If the panels are 
well made, the screen doors will be 
particularly braced and will with- 
stand the added usage quite well. And 
in this condition they form a pro- 


tecting dead air space between the ~ 


inner and outer door, which is often- 
times to be desired. 

Get some smooth - grained pine 
flooring which is provided with 
tongues and grooves and fasten short 
lengths together slightly larger than 
the opening to be covered. These 
strips are held together by narrow 
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strips of the same material, or by one 
and one-half by one-quarter inch iron 


straps Holes are provided for wood 
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screws and the various pieces held 
tightly together. 

After the panel has been thus 
formed, it is carefully squared and 
fitted into the opening in the door. 
.Another panel is then made for the 


other opening. Four small wood but-. 


tons will be required to hold them. 


A typical arrangement is shown in — 


the drawing. 


Gothic Roofs 
N spite of a seeming public preju- 
dice against the Gothic or vaulted 
barn roofs, they are gaining in favor. 
This is partially due-to the attractive 
appearance and partially due to the 


simplicity and rigidity of construc- — 


tion. This type of roof does away 
almost entirely with inside bracing, 
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leaving a maximum amount of space 
for the storage of hay within. 

It is true that a little more lum- 
ber is required in the roof construc- 
tion, but this does not exceed the 
amount required to a very great ex- 
tent, when the material for the brac- 
ing in the ordinary type of roof is 
considered. And the fact that one- 
inch lumber is used, instead of two- 
inch, shows that the cost, per rafter 
does not vary much. 

The figure shows one such type of 
Gothic roof. In this style of roof, 
the rafters or ribs meet at the peak 
and are held in place by means of a 
one by ten inch strip each side. The 
ribs may be cut the length of the 
ordinary rafters, or extended to the 
bed piece on the foundation. 

In preparing the form for build- 
ing these ribs, stakes are driven into 
the ground on a line which is the 
radius of a circle two-thirds the span 
of the barn If the barn is thirty feet 
in width the radius of this curve is 
twenty feet and is taken ten feet 
each side of the center on the diam- 
eter line. 

The one by four inch material 
should be reasonably free from knots 
and weak spots, and the joints should 
not come closer than three feet in 
any of the five layers. If the ser- 
vices of a conscientious carpenter are 
secured, this precaution will be car- 
ried out religiously. Otherwise ribs 
which should be strong will be weak. 

As the ribs are built up, they are 
fastened together with the collar 
beams one by ten inches in dimen- 
sions and raised in place. A ribbon 
consisting of a two by six inch piece 
is nailed under the point of the joists 
upon which they set. This ribbon is 
held in place and supported by an 
additional one inch strip nailed to the 
inside of the ribs as shown. Which, 


‘by the way, makes about as secure a 


foundation and side wall as can be 
obtained. The joists are then nailed 
to the side of the ribs, resting upon 
the ribbon. . 

Another type of the vaulted roof 
is built by running the ribbons over 
the ridge in unbroken continuity. 
The curve of the ribs is the same 
as in the one mentioned above, but 
the top portion is reduced to a curve 
consisting of one-third the span of 
the barn. Stakes are laid out in the 
same way and the one by fours laid 
around this curve, each nailed to the 
other until the four have been in- 
stalled into the single unit. 

Since at the uppermost portion of 
the roof, the space is nearly flat, and 


for this reason unsuited to the laying 
of shingles, a peak of one-third pitch 
is secured by nailing short rafters to 
the top of the ribs, and anchored by 
a short vertical two inch piece, one 
end of which is nailed to the top of 
the rib and the other to the topmost 
point of the extended rafters. These 
short rafters are nailed with the low- 
er ends flush with the upper side of 
the ribs, and form a tangent to the 
curve. 

Green lumber bends much easier 
than seasoned lumber and can be 
used to good advantage because it 
does not have to be seasoned for this 
type of construction. 

The sheathing is then laid in the 
usual manner and either shingles or 
prepared roofing applied on the out- 
side surface. 


Concrete Collar Adds to 
‘Warmth of House 


FARMHOUSE which’ was 
originally built with but one 
room on a cattle feeding ranch was 
later enlarged to family size. With 


opinion this concrete wall, which is 
only three inches in thickness, has 
stood the temperature changes of 
four years and in no place has it 
checked nor shelled off. 

The outer surface of the concrete 
foundation was thoroughly cleaned 
with water and soaked as well as pos- 
sible to afford good bonding quali- 
ties. All loose paint was removed 
from the siding up to the height to 
which the wall was to be laid. Then 
at six inch intervals horizontally and 
four inches vertically, ten penny nails 
were driven into the siding until 
about two inches of the end was im- 
bedded in the wood. 

The forms were laid, care being 
taken to keep the thickness uniform 
and provision made whereby a slight 
moulding could be made at the top 
to shed water and to not only 
strengthen the wall, but to add to the 
appearance as well. The mortar con- 
sisted of cement one part, sand four 
parts and mixed to the point with 
water where the moisture could be 
brought to the surface by patting. 
Woven wire served for the reinforc- 


Fig. 4—Showing an actual example of a “concrete collar” that has given warmth 
to the house 


the added size came the necessity of 
added warmth. . The first portion of 
the building later served as the kit- 
chen, and was on the north. Due to 
a sort of haphazard method of con- 
struction this particular room was 
not as well built as the rest of the 
house and it was found advisable to 
seek a means of insulating the lower 
part at least from the cold winds. 
As shown in the cut a concrete col- 
lar was laid on the outside of the 
foundation and directly onto the sid- 
ing of the house. In spite of adverse 
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ing for the corners. Prior to the 
pouring of the mortar, the exposed 
portion of the concrete foundation 
was coated with a thin mixture of 
pure cement and: water. 

After the wall had thoroughly set 
and hardened the forms were re- 
moved and the outlines of a brick 
foundation marked on the surface 
with a spike and straight edge. This 
idea worked so well on the kitchen 
that later the whole house was fin- 
ished in the same way. The photo 
was taken several years after the con- 
crete was applied. 


Draining the Cellar 


Please tell me the best way to drain 
a cellar so as to be sure that it will 
be dry the year around. I find that 
sometimes a tile drain is sufficient and 
other times it does not seem to do the 
work. I might say that, when excavat- 
ing for the cellar, I did not strike water 
except in spots in the foundation 
trenches where it stood a few inches. 
The depth of my cellar floor below grade 
is about 5 feet 6 inches—A. J. C,, 
Salem, Chio. 

Answer—The case you have outlined 
indicates that the normal level of the 
ground water at your. property is below 
the cellar floor and probably a little 
above the bottom of your trenches. 
What evidently happens is that, after 
a hard rain, the water rises in the 
trenches until it overflows into the 
cellar floor. This would be particularly 
-so in the rainy season in the Spring 
of the year. 

To avoid this it is necessary-to pro- 
vide some outlet for the water so that 
it cannot rise in the trench. Where the 
ground slopes away from the house, 
this can be accomplished by continuing 
the trench beyond the building line until 
it comes to the surface or grade line, 
giving a slight pitch so that the water 
cannot “back up.” This extended por- 
tion of the trench should be filled with 
broken stone or brick to a depth of 
about two feet and then covered with 
straw and loam. If you want, a pipe 
drain might be laid here instead. The 


water that collects under the walls will *° 


then be drained away, no matter what 
the level of the ground water outside 
the house. 

If the soil is clayey and crossed by 
veiis of sand, some water may still 
rise on the cellar floor. This is drained 
away by broken-stone or tile drains to 
the main drain mentioned above. 

Where the soil is soft and sandy, the 
outlet drain should have a very slight 
pitch, not too much, or the rapid flow 
will swim away the soil under the foun- 
dation walls and cause settlement. 

Some builders prefer tile drains in 
order to avoid this scouring action and 
place them entirely outside the walls 
of the house. This is more expensive 
because the excavation must be made 
larger. 


If you want help m any 
branch of building construc- 
tion, just write to the BuiLp- 
ING AGE Correspondence 
Depariment. We will be glad 
to answer all your questions 
without charge. 


All readers are invited to 
discuss the questions ani 
answers published. 


Floors and Walls of Public 
Comfort Stations 


What is the best kind of a floor for 
a public comfort station? What should 
the walls be?—A. R. deK., Jackson, 
Miss. 

Answer—The floors and walls of any 
public comfort station should be made 
of material which does not absorb mois- 
ture and which can be easily cleaned. 
They should not be of wood. ne 

The floors should be of concrete, 
faced with cement, tile, marble or equiv- 
alent material. To make a concrete 
floor non-absorbent, the top dressing 
of cement must be a rich, dense mixture. 
It should be finished smooth and kept 
well painted. 

The walls and ceilings should be 
completely covered with smooth ce- 
ment, gypsum plaster, glazed brick, tile, 
galvanized or enameled metal. 


AVE you ever used any ma- 
chinery or device which has 
saved you time and money? 
Have you ever invented any way 
of doing a piece of work quicker? 
If you have BUILDING AGE 


wants your experience, and will 
pay regular space rate for it. 

Your description should tell just 
how you saved time and money, 
either by a special way of using 
machinery or by short cuts in con- 
struction. Point out what methods 
you were using before adopting 
your “Time Saver” and show how 
your new method turns the trick. 
You can submit as many articles as 
you want. 

Address The Editor, BUILDING 
AGE, 920 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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In comfort stations that are not too 
much frequented the walls may be of 
wood, provided they are kept well cov- 
ered with two coats of. body paint and 
one of enamel. 


Laying Tile Floors 


What kind of a foundation should I 
put in for a tile floor? Can tile be 
laid over ordinary wood floor construc- 
tion?—E. L. S., Burlington, Vt. 

Answer—Any brick or tile floor may 
be laid over wood floor construction, 
but sufficient strength and, particularly, 
stiffness must be provided to support 
the finished floor to prevent it from 
sagging or settling and to prevent crack- 
ing. 

If the tile floor is laid over wood 
construction a 2%-in. concrete founda- 
tion should be laid. Leave the top rough 
to the exact depth below the finished 
floor line. This depth depends on the 
tile to be used. For ™%-in. thick tile 
it should be 1 in., to allow for a %-in. 
bed of mortar. For heavier tile a 1-in. 
bed of mortar should be allowed and 
the depth of the rough foundation be- 
low the finished floor line would be 
equal to the thickness of the tile plus 
teainch;, 

For cork tile, the foundation may be 
wood or concrete and the top must be 


at a depth below the floor line exactly 


equal to the thickness of the cork. 


Making Floors Sound Proof 


I have built a number of two-family 
houses lately and want to ask what to 
do to deaden the sound of footsteps of 
the family upstairs. These houses are 
ordinary frame construction.—Builder, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Answer—A similar question was an- 
swered in the July issue of BurLpINnG 
Ace. In. ordinary frame construction 
the best way to deaden sound is to lay 
heavy felt paper over the floor joists 
and nail over this some 2”x3” furring 
strips on 16” to 24” centers. Lay an- 
other layer of felt paper over these 
strips and, if there is a rough flooring, 
lay a third sheet of paper Between it 
and the finished floor. Filling material, 
such as mineral, further tends to absorb 
vibration and prevent noise, if placed 
between the joists. 
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Sizes of Members for a 
Queens Post Truss 


Please let me know how I can con- 
struct:a strong queens post truss to 
support a tile roof for a building 58 ft. 
x 33 ft. 7 in.? I would appreciate your 
answer to this question through the 
columns of Burtptnc Acer. Please give 


sizes of the various members. F. E. 
D., Memphis, Tenn. 
The roof is to be tiled, and there 
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suitable in the circumstances stated: 
Tie-beam, 10 in. by 6 in.; principal 
rafters, 6 in. by 6 in.; queen-posts, out 
of 7 in. by 6 in.; straining beam, 8 in. 
by 6 in.; common rafters, 5 in. by 2 in.; 
hip rafter, 11 in. by 2 in.; ridge, 7 in. 
by 1% in. Figs. 4 and 5 are enlarged 
details, showing the method of connect- 
ing the half trusses and the main 
trusses. Figs. 7 and 8 are conventional 
views which will make this part of the 
construction quite obvious. 


are.to be over-hanging eaves.. The ac- 
companying illustrations have been pre- 
pared to meet the requirements, and 
they will also serve to exhibit the gen- 
eral principle of construction. 

Fig. 1 shows a little more than a 
half-plan, from which it will be seen 


that five whole trusses are arranged 
for, also two half-trusses at each end. 
As the roof is to be tiled, the scantlings 
of the trusses should be rather stronger 
than they would be required to be for 
The following scantlings are 


slates. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF QUEENS 
POST TRUSS 


Fig. 1.—Part Plan of Roof Frame. Fig. 2.— 
End Elevation of Roof, showing Main Truss 
and Edge View of Half "Trusses, etc. Fig. 3.— 
Elevation of a Truss. Figs. 4 and_5.—En- 
larged Detail of A and B (Fig. 2)3 Fiz. 6.— 
Plan of Fig. 4, showing Hip, Purlins, etc. 
Figs. 7 and 8.—Connecting Half Truss to 
Main Truss, Supporting Purlins, etc. 
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Economical Heating Plant for Small House 


Pipeless Furnace Heating System Easily and Quickly Installed 


HAT is generally known as 

the warm-air system of house 

heating is really a combina- 
tion of a heating and ventilating 
system, since the heating is accom- 
plished by circulating warm air 
through the house. This sort-of a 
system finds a wide use among small 
houses since it costs but little to in- 
stall arid does its work effectively. 


By EDWARD BLISS 


to absorb moisture from the water 


an. 

The third feature is that very little 
heat is radiated in the cellar, since the 
warm air passes on the inside of the 
duplex pipe, which connects the fur- 
nace to the register. Any heat that 
it loses passes to the air in the outer 
ring of the pipe. This makes it pos- 
sible to use the cellar for storage of 
vegetables, fruit, etc., in the winter 


] ; 


/ 
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_The pipeless furnace is not an ex- 
pensive piece of equipment, and is 
therefore adapted to the very small 
homes where the cost of auxiliary 
equipment in the building bears a 
fairly large proportion to its cost. 

The features of this system are as 
follows: 

It heats the house from one reg- 
ister. This register is combination 
duplex type. By that is meant that 
it provides for an inlet of cold air 
separate from the discharge of warm 
air. It is located as near the center 
of the house as possible. 

The second feature is that it com- 
bines a system cf heating and ventilat- 
ing because of the continuous circula- 
tion of the air in the house. In the 
course of this process it keeps the air 
of a uniform humidity by allowing it 


iM 


without fear of spoiling from heat. 
The action of the furnace is some- 


_thing like this. The heated air rises 


through the inner ring of the duplex 
pipe and is discharged through the 
center opening of the register into the 
central room of the house. From 
there it continues to rise to the ceiling 
and passes along the ceiling in its en- 
deavor to find openings for escape. In 
this way it finds its way to the rooms 
on the upper floors. The cooler air, 
in the meantinie, passes down the 
outer ring of the register and into 
the outer ring of the register and the 
pipe and replaces the warm air that 
has been discharged. 

The rooms on the upper floors of 
the house are thus heated first and 
it is only after these have been heated 
that the rooms on the lower floors are 
heated by the cooler air returning to 
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the inlet hole cf the register. It is 
not to be concluded from this brief 
sketch that the air near the ceiling of 
a room is warm and the air returning 
along the floor is cold. Such is not 
the case, although the air at the ceiling 
naturally must be a few degrees 
warmer than the air at the floor, in 
order to produce the necessary circula- 
tion. This condition always exists, 
however, no inatter how a house is 
heated, since the warm air rises. 

It must be noted in connection with 
the pipeless furnace system of heating 
that all doors of the house must be 
open in order to heat the entire house, 
since the heating depends upon the 
free circulation of warm air through- 
out the house. Any door that is 
closed, therefore, will prevent the 
heating of that particular room. 


With a pipeless furnace, as with 
any warm air furnace, the action of 
heating takes place immediately. When 
the fire warms the plates of the fire 
pot the warm air starts up and a 
vacuum is formed in the warm-air 
chamber of the furnace. This vac- 
uum must be replaced by cooler air 
which is drawn through the outer ring 
of the register to the floors above. 
The inner casing of the double pipe is 
generally made of black iron because 
it is subjected to a heat of from 500 
to 800 degrees F. The outer casing 
can be of ordinary galvanized iron and 
never feels more than just warm to 
the hand. This is due to the fact al- 
ready explained that the heat given 
off by the warm air casing is ab- 
sorbed by the cool air in the outer 
ring. This action results in the sav- 
ing of 2 or 3%. and reheats the air 
before it reaches the hot chamber. 

Thus, the process not only forces 
a volume of warm air directly in the 


rooms, but at the same time, and by 


the same process, brings out the cool 
air, thereby establishing a continuous 
circulation. The passage of these air 
currents is gentle and cannot be 
noticed except directly over the warm- 
air register. A test with a candle 
flame, however, would show that there 
is a continuous flow in each doorway, 
the warm air entering at the top and 
the cool air flowing out near the floor. 
The difference in temperature of the 
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top and the bottom is only a few de- 


_ grees, just sufficient to cause the flow 


of air. 

This constant ¢irculation of air has 
a tendency to purify it, since no germ 
life is likely to pass through the heated 


_ air chamber of the furnace, where the 


temperature is from 500 degrees to 


800, as stated above. 


be directly over the furnace. 


The location of the furnace is the 
most essential point in successful pipe- 
less heating. It must be in a position 
where the circulation of the heated 
air is interfered with as little as pos- 
sible. The opening in the floor must 
This 


_ register opening varies from 30” x 
— 30” to 35’” x 35”, according to the 


— 


size of the furnace. In view of the 
fact that the furnace has no pipes, 
etc., with the exception of a short 
nipple between the furnace and the 


register directly over it, the pipeless 


system can be put in cheaply and 
quickly. It, therefore, lends itself 
particularly well to installation in 
houses already built. Where there is 
no cellar, the furnace is often installed 
in a pit large enough to hold both it 
and the coal. 

A furnace with a 20-inch fire pot 
ordinarily will heat from 10,000 to 
15,000 cu. ft. of air; a 22-inch fire 
pot, from 15,000 to 20,000; a 24-inch 
fire pot, from 20,000 to 25,000, and a 
26-inch fire pot from 25,000 to 30,- 
000. The smallest chimney that is 


likely to give satisfaction should have 
at least an 8” x 8” flue. 
The furnace can best be located by 


Fig. 2—Locating Position of Furnace in Cellar 


the method shown in Fig. 2. After 
the hole for the register has been 
marked, if on the floor above, drop a 
plumb line from the center of the 
hole, which is found at the intersection 
of the diagonals. This plumb line 
locates the center of the furnace on 
the floor directly below. 


Talk Building to Them Early 


By FRANK H. MADISON 


E’S likely to build some day so 
I guess I'll start to impressing 
him that I am a good builder.” 

Did you ever sit down with the 
local paper and séarch it carefully 
for the names of eventual prospects 
for your business? Of course you 
have seen an item that Mr. So-and-so 
planned to erect a residence to cost 
$9,000 and you have gone after that 
—but so have your competitors. But 
as for seeing a long way ahead and 
interesting a man in your work be- 
fore he even decides he is going to 
build, have you ever done that? 

Suppose you see an item like this: 

“Charles Beckwith has sold his 
160-acre farm three miles west of 


‘town to Martin Johnson for $175 an 


acre. Mr. Beckwith has not decided 
his future plans, but may retire.” 
What are Mr. and Mrs. Beckwith 
talking about these days? The 
chances they are looking around and 


debating shall they move to town or 
not. And shall they buy or build? 
Probably they are getting fairly old 


and Mrs. Beckwith thinks that it’s 


about time she got the house with the 
rooms, and the porches, and ‘the 
closets the way she’s always wanted 
them. Suppose that at the time they 
are discussing the coming adventure 
—for they have been on the farm so 
long moving is an adventure for 
them—the rural mail man brings an 
envelope (with a two-cent stamp on 
it) and they find your timely ad. 
Maybe Mr. and Mrs. Beckwith 
will not consult you, but they are not 
likely to forget the impression of 
alertness made by the timely arrival 
of your little bit of advertising mat- 
ter and at any rate you will stand a 
better chance at the contract when it 
is let than if they had never heard of 
you. Suppose that one out of every 
five persons who get your circular 
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spreads the idea that you are a busi- 
ness-like builder—will the increased 
prestige in the community be worth 
the cost of the advertising. 

This circular can be mailed to 
others whose names you will find in 
the local weekly. You cannot expect 
each one to bring immediate business, 
but if you are building a permanent 
business, you are forcing the people 
who will eventually build to realize 
that you are enterprising. Therefore 
you can afford to send your advertis- 
ing to newly married couples—most 


When You're Think- 
ing About a New 


Home 


and wondering if it’s best 
to buy or build many 
questions come up that 
an experienced builder 
could answer. 


Probably you've had a 
certain kind of house in 
mind for a long time— 
rooms laid out just so, 
and you know just how 
many closets you want. 


Even if you’re not cer- 
tain about getting the 
house there may .be 
things you'd like a good 
contractor to tell you. 


Pll be glad to help you 
all I can and you will be 
under no obligation 
whatsoever. 


H. J. PHELPS 
Contractor and Builder 
123 W. Main St. Jamesville 


of them plan to have their own homes. 

Other good prospects from the 
local paper are: new merchants and 
professional men who have just come 
to town; heirs to large estates as 
shown by the court columns, and 
people who have been awarded large 
sums as damages'in courts. Other 
items will suggest themselves after 
you get into the habit of studying the 
columns closely and applying to each 
local paragraph the test : 

“Ts he likely to build some day?” 
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What the Housewife Likes in Her House 


Little Features That Make Houses Sell Quicker 


UILDERS and architects are 
B considering the comfort and 

convenience of the housewife in 
the layout and building of their 
houses today, in a way that they never 
have before. They realize that if 
their buildings make a comfortable 
and convenient home for the woman, 
nine times out of ten the prospective 
purchaser will buy it. It is for this 
reason that we have today such things 
as breakfast nooks, built-in ironing 
boards, refrigerators that can be iced 
from the outside, adequate closets and 
cabinets, and many other features that 
are very useful today. 

The builder, therefore, who makes 
his house attractive and desirable to 
the feminine element has enlisted a 
powerful ally on his side, as every 
man knows. It takes something more 
than mere rooms and doors to make 
a livable workshop for the housewife. 
In these servantless days it is neces- 
sary to save footsteps and useless ef- 
fort in every direction. 

For example, as the woman dries 
her dishes she naturally likes to reach 
- one up into the cupboard direct, in- 
stead of having an ungainly pile to 
lift when they are all done. This 
necessitates keeping the door of the 
cupboard open while: operations are 
in progress. An ordinary door is 
often possessed of just that perver- 
sity that it will contrive to swing to 
exactly the angle that causes the wom- 
an to bump her head on it. 

The solution for this difficulty, as 
for many others, is the sliding door. 
Inasmuch as the door to a cupboard 
need not be heavy, just a narrow 
pocket will serve tne desired purpose. 

Built-in cupboards may have a 
hinged drop table. This will be out 
of the way when not in use, thus 
economizing floor space, and yet serv- 
ing every purpose of a real table 
when wanted, with the added conven- 
ience of proximity to the cupboard. 

If the bottom step in the main hall 
is hinged, forming a little box, it is a 
convenient receptacle for overshoes. 

Just as the modern refrigerator is 
located with its back to the outside 
kitchen wall, permitting it to be filled 
from the outside, so, too, there may 
be a closet of as large size as desired, 
similarly placed, with a door cut on 
the outside to permit the grocer, milk- 


man and other trades people to place 
their supplies without disturbing the 
housekeeper by ringing the bell. 
Package receivers may be bought 
that satisfy the requirements very 
adequately. They admit the delivery 
of goods while the delivery man stays 
outside. He may open the outside 
door and insert his wares, but after 
it is closed it latches and cannot be 
opened again until the latch is released 
from within. Some of these pack- 
age receivers are made with more 
than one compartment, and they save 
endless annoyance and inconvenience. 

The handling of garbage is per- 
haps the pet abomination of the 
housewife, and many methods have 
been devised to make it less disagree- 
able. Successful burning on the 
premises where it originates is the 
modern method of garbage disposal. 
What is known as the Kernerator 
abolishes all garbage and waste cans, 
eliminating the trash pile with its dis- 
ease-spreading dangers, and saving 
the always unpleasant handling of 
refuse. It receives waste of every 
kind, including tin cans and bottles. 
Once installed there is no further cost. 
The waste is simply fired and goes 
up the chimney in smoke. The process 
is odorless, sanitary and economical. 
There is eliminated the breeding place 


for vermin, the fire-hazardous waste | 


accumulations in dark corners. 

Much fun has been poked at build- 
ings with a “Queen Anne” front and 
a “Mary Ann” back. It is bad enough 
to have inequalities like this, to be 
sure, but it is worse to emphasize 
them by the indifference that marks 
many kitchen porches and backyards. 
One’s sense of pride would seem to 
dictate more than usual care to coun- 
terbalance the effect of the “Mary 
Ann.” The back porch proclaims its 
little story to the neighborhood if it 
is littered with all sorts of discarded 


tubbish, if it has that down in the 


heel, out at elbow look. So also does 
it proclaim a story if it is kept in re- 
pair, freshly painted, and without the 
superflous unwanted things that too 
frequently adorn it. A box seat built 
into the kitchen porch, into which un- 
sightly articles may be placed, will 
add to the orderliness of the back 
door outlook. It may be as long as 
desired, and may be built to simulate 
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pleasing rustic or other effects, to 
add decorative interest. There is 
usually no good reason why a sub- 
urban house cannot have an attractive 
kitchen porch. 
comfortable chair where the house- 
wife might peel potatoes or prepare 
other vegetabies. Why not: some 
structural flower boxes on the back 
porch, and some lattice in the back 


yard to shut out some of the promis- | 


cuous activities like clothes drying. 
These things make all the difference 
between a contented housewife and a 
discontented one. The drudgery of 
housework can be immensely light- 


ened by a consideration for the at-’ 


tractiveness of the surroundings. 


Freight Rates and Lumber 
| Costs | 
HE New York State College of 


Forestry, referring to a state-- 


ment made by Colonel William B. 
Greeley, chief forester of the United 
States, that it now costs Chicago 
$22,500,000 more a year for freight 
on lumber than it did thirty years 
ago, inquires thirty years hence 
what will freight on lumber cost Chi- 
cago? If it costs the windy city such 
an enormous sum a thousand miles 
nearer the supply, what will it cost 
New York in another generation ? 
The country’s annual freight bill 
on lumber is now $200,000,000 and 
when the southern timber supply is 
‘exhausted as it will be at the present 
rate of consumption in eight or ten 
years, the entire nation will have to 
obtain lumber from the Pacific Coast 
states, Oregon, Washington and Cali- 


fornia. It is estimated that the annual: 
freight bill for the nation will have- 
increased about 400 per cent. at that. 


time; in other words, the people of 
this country will be paying $800,000,- 
000 for freight on lumber. . 

The eastern states being the most 
remote from the western supply will 
pay the major portion of this big 
freight bill. It is estimated that the 
eastern central states will increase 
their annual consumption of western 
timber 1134 billion board feet in the 
next decade. 
Douglas fir costs about $20 per thou- 


sand board feet to transport from the 


coast to New York. 


There should be a. 


At present freight on 
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Well Handled Exterior Has Given Pleasing Effect to This Stucco Bungalow 


Andrew E. 


Norman, Architect 


A Cozy Stucco Home 


Charming Exterior—Practical Plan— 
Inexpensive Construction 


HE little stucco bungalow shown 
above, presenting a very attrac- 
tive outside appearance and 
possessing a compactly and conve- 
niently planned interior, constitutes a 
most charming and practical inexpen- 
sive home. Formed somewhat like 
the letter L, it is designed with an 
open, cement-paved terrace in the re- 
cessed corner, which has its exposure 
toward the street ; and the main front 
entrance leads from one side of this 
terrace directly into the living-room, 
while from the rear of it there is a 
pair of French doors, with a French 
window at either side, opening into 
one of the bed rooms. The door 
comprising the main entrance is like- 
wise of glass. A large outside chim- 
ney, of brick construction but sur- 
faced with stucco, is a prominent 
and enhancing feature of the front 
gable. 


Exterior Features 


The house’s exterior walls are of 
cement-stucco over frame construc- 
tion, and are finished in a deep, rich 
cream shade. The front gable, how- 
ever, is shing!ed, but painted to match 
the stucco. The shingled roof is black, 
and the trimming is done in dark 
green and white, while the cement 
paving of the terrace is. edged with 


dark red brick. 


As regards the arrangement of the 
interior, which is shown by the ac- 
companying floor plan, it will be ob- 
served that the living room and dining 
room are joined together into virtu- 
ally a single long room by a broad 
open arch, and that there is a most 
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Floor Plan 


economically planned hall leading off 
a corner of the latter division which 
provides direct connections with each 
of the three bed rooms, the bath room 
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and the rear-entry porch. Also de- 
serving of particular notice are excel- 
lent closets for the bed rooms and 
many delightful built-in features. The 
latter include a bookcase and a box 
seat at each side of the living-room 
fireplace, a pair of shelf and drawer 
cabinets and a medicine-case in the 
bath room, a linen closet in the hall, 
a cabinet ironing-board on the rear 
porch, and a stationary seat and table 
for breakfasting, a draught cooler- 
closet, a lot of cupboard space and the 
other usual conveniences in the 
kitchen. 


Interior Wocdwork 


The interior woodwork consists of 
pine throughout. In the living room, 
dining room, bed rooms and hall it is 
finished in old ivory, and in the bath 
room and kitchen it is in white enamel. 
All walls are plastered and papered, 
except that in the bath room and 
kitchen they are plastered and finish- 
ed in wainscot effect with a smooth, 
hard plaster coat which is enameled 
like the woodwork. Tile flooring is 
used in the bath room, pine in the 
kitchen and rear porch, and oak 
throughout the remainder of the in- 
terior. The fireplace in the living 
room is finished with a wood mantel 
of Colonial design and has a brick 
hearth extending across the entire 
width of the room. 

The bungaiow is located in Los 
Angeles, California, and was de- 
signed by Walter S. Davis, of that 
city. It possesses neither basement 
nor cellar, but is equipped with built- 
in gas radiators for heating and all 
other modern conveniences. 


The Boston Strike 


HE strike in the Boston build- 

ing trades began last January 
with the demand of the plasterers for 
an advance in wages from $1 to $1.50 
an hour. The demands of this and 
other unions never were granted. 
After about six months of fruitless 
negotiations the leaders of the unions 
quietly advised their members to take 
what jobs they could find and make 
the best of terms they could. The 
builders had resumed operations in 
some degree on the open shop plan, 
and during the last ten weeks or more 
have taken on men in all the building 
trades without reference to their 
union membership and often in igno- 
rance of their status in this respect. 
In State street plasterers have been 
at work at 90 cents an hour and their 
helpers at 65 cents an hour, a reduc- 
tion of about 20 per cent. 


The name over the arch reads: 
menta. 


A BEAUTIFUL TWO-STORY APARTMENT HOUSE ON GENESEE STREET, UTICA, N. Y. 


“Genesee Court.” 
Two wings extend back, each having eight two-story apartments, making 


On each side of the arch are two apart- 


twenty apartments in all. 


Not Were Tenements 
But Homes 


NE of the most unusual tene- 

ment houses in Utica, N. Y., 

consists of two parallel wings 
extending back from the part that 
fronts on the street. In the center 
is an archway that opens into a cen- 
tral court, which the owner has 
named Genesee Court. 

The whole structure is two story. 
Said a woman living in one of the 
tenements, speaking to the represen- 
tative of BurtpInc AGE, who was 
taking a picture of the court, “These 
are not flats but tenements. Each 


one has six rooms—a hall and three 
rooms below, and a bath room and 
three rooms above, and they are de- 
lightful tenements in which to live.” 

There are eight of these two-story 
tenements on each side of the court. 
In the court is a cement walk, and 
in the center is a strip of lawn, ‘mid- 
way in which is a fountain. The 
whole is well kept. Each tenement 
has a door on each side of the wing, 
one opening on the court and one on 
the opposite side. The Spanish patio 
is unusual in apartment house design. 
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Not All’ Who Build ee 
Builders 


‘NST there wuz a Man who 

went into the lumber bizness 

for himself. He wuz stiddy an’ Am- 

bitious. He had a Pleasin’ personal- 
ity an’ he soon maid Friends. 

Inside of a year he wuz doin’ a 
nice bizness, an’ at the end of five 
years he had a home of his Own, wuz 
out of debt, an’ wuz pilin’ up a Tidy 
bank account. 

About this Time he had a chanct 
to go into the bilding bizness, an’ he 
Hustled around, took awl his own 
spare Kash, mortgaged his home, an’ 
borrerred sum more sew that he could 
start bilding. 

He overlooked the fact that he wuz 
in a specialized Line of lumber biz- 
ness, an’ new nothin’ about bilding. 
But peppul Kongratulated him on 
bein’ sew prosperous, an’ he felt that 
he wuz a big, big Man. 

He carried on his ole bizness with 
the ade of clerks an’ Spent much 
time on the job. Won day he took a 
kontract for a big, big bank. He 
Ordered several carloads of stuff an’ 
raised money to help Swing the deal. 
When the stuff come he had it to pay 
for as per Kontract. 

In the meantime prices had took a 
tumble and wuz worth Far less than 
the price Paid. His loss wuz enough 
to Swallow his lumber bizness, his 
Home, an’ awl his Assets. 

His wife sez that they can start 
anywhere now, for they have nothin’ 
to Encumber them except four chil- 
dren. 

Our Friend sez that he maid a 
Mistake not to let well enough alone, 
an’ to stick to the kind of bizness~ 
what he new awl about! 


A close-up of the court. The lawn extends nearly the length of the 


Showing the extension of the left wing and the back doors and 


windows-of the eight apartments. court. A fountain in the center is playing. 


— 
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727. Hot-Water Heater. 
Cook-Top Water Heater for gas or oil 
stoves makes it possible to cook meals 
and heat water at the same time and 
with the same flame. Catalog and 
instructions furnished by Vola Trading 
Corp., 42 Broadway, New York. 

728. Nokol Automatic Oil Heating is 
described in an instructive and convinc- 
ing manner in the booklet of the Steam 
Corporation, 215 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, giving certain advantages of 
the use of oil as fuel. 

729. Homes of Moderate Size is a 
new book, 143 pages, 9 x 12 in., just 
published and now for sale by the U. P. 
Co. Book Co., 243 W. 39th St. New 
York City. It consists of a collection 
of photographs and plans of modern 
suburban and country houses of Colo- 
nial, Italian and English architecture, 
from the work of Kenneth Dalzell. 
Charge is made by the publishers. 

730. Plumbing Goods. The Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued a 650-page bound book on its 
products, each page illustrated, and de- 
scribing the various types of equipment 
manufactured by this organization. 

731. Sewage Disposal. The Aten 
Sewage Disposal Co., New York, has a 
24-page pamphlet in circulation cover- 
ing principles of sewage disposal and 
proper methods to employ. Illustrated. 

732. Richards Wilcox Doorways. 
The monthly booklet with its usual 
short editorials.and comment has been 
received. Covers fire doors, garage 
doors and casement: windows. Richards 
Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 


733, Kolesch & Co., New York City. 


A new price list is available, covering 
architects’ and builders’ stationery and 
supplies in wide variety. The possession 
of many of these things will largely in- 
crease the efficiency of users. 

734. Wulcanite Roofing. Samples of 
Vulcanite Roofing Shingles, together 
with literature, may be had from the 
Beaver Board Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

735. Reinforced concrete poles, is 
Bulletin 25 as issued by the Assn. of 
American Portland Cement Mfrs., Phila- 
delphia. The increasing demands of 
telephone, telegraph, light and power 
companies and the increased scarcity 
of good timber, makes necessary a sub- 
stitute, hence this book. 

736. National Plastic Relief Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, issues 75-page booklet 
filled with suggestive illustrations for 
architraves, balcony fronts, capitals. 
cornices, moldings, grilles, panels and 
other details where this sort of decora- 
tion is desirable. Orders are filled for 
new designs, and prices on the standard 
designs are given. 


The Elliott. 


Bs HESE catalogs may be secured 
direct from the manufacturer. 
If you prefer, write the date of this 
issue and the numbers of any cata- 
logs on a postal and mail it to 
“Building Age,” 912-920 Broadway, 
New York City. The catalogs will 
be sent you without charge, unless 
otherwise noted. 


737. Concrete Work. Vol. 2 of this 
work is now released by’ its publishers, 
John Wiley & Sons, New York City, 
and forms a fitting supplement to the 
work undertaken by Vol. 1. A series 
of 132 job sheets are included. This 
book is sold by the publishers. 

738. Copper in sheets, plates or rolls 
is described in the booklet of C. G. 
Hussey & Co., Pittsburgh. Book No. 3 
takes up flat seam sheet copper roofing 
and -flashings. Practical information 
with constructive features is given. This 
is useful for any builder. 

739. Thermostats. Information on 
temperature regulating systems may be 
had from the booklet of the Gold Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. For the automatic control of steam, 
hot water or hot air heating in dwell- 
ings, offices and public buildings. 

740. Bermico. Brown Co., manufac- 
turer of kyanized lumber, pulp, paper 
and chemicals, Portland, Me., will sup- 
ply catalogues or sample books to those 
interested. 

741. Solar Metal Products Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. An architects’ handbook 
may be had on request and will be found 
valuable in laying out, detailing and de- 
signing any hollow steel installation. 

742. Casement Windows.  Crittall 
Casement Window Co., Detroit, Mich., 
will send catalogue showing details and 
various arrangements of Crittall sash to 
architects and engineers. Full-sized de- 
tails of Crittall casements as set in 
many different types of construction 
will be sent if requested. 

743. Ventilating Window and Porch 
Shades. The Aeroshade Co. Wau- 
kesha, Wis., will send the Aerolux cata- 
logue where desired, which is of consid- 
erable interest as a scientific system 
of windowshading. 

744. Magnesias Assn. of America, 
c/o Keasbey & Mattison, Ambler, Pa., 
will give a practical handbook, “Let 
85% Magnesia Defend your Steam,” 
dealing fully with the manufacture, uses 
and application of this material, and the 
theory and practice of heat insulation. 

745. Walves. A catalogue of all the 
Jenkins Bros. products, New York, giv- 
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‘ing sizes, styles and prices, 


will be 
mailed on request. 

746. Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, 
N. J., issues a series of educational 
books on architectural varnishes and 


enamels, floors and their care, rare 
woods, etc. 
747. Speaking of Floors. The large 


and well illustrated booklet of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Linoleum Dept., Lan- 
caster, Pa., will be of considerable in- 
terest to builders, decorators and home 
owners. Every room in the house is 
discussed. 

748. Kodak on the Job. Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., give in- 
formation on the proper way of keep- 
ing tabs of the progress of building by 
means of photography. 

749. The Story of Kellastone may be 
learned from literature of the National 
Kellastone Co., Chicago, which treats of 
converting old buildings into new ones 


“by the use of this material. 


750. Hollow Tile houses together 
with floor plans are shown in colors in 
the descriptive matter of the Hollow 
Tile Building Assn., Chicago. 

751, Mar-Sla Mfg. Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, have a new building material 
claimed to have strength, beauty and 
to give economy of result. Builders will 
find this interesting. 

752. Roofing Facts and Figures is 
the name of the booklet distributed by 
Wm. L. Barrell Co., New York, on the 
subject of Concertex. 

753. Stuko Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, is circulating information on a 
new building material with considerable 
possibilities for builders. 

754. Illinois Zine for Roofing is de- 
scribed in circular matter of the Illinois 
Zinc Co. of New York. This is informa- 
tive and worth having. 

755. Wood Finishing from _ the 
builder’s and decorator’s point of view. 
is illustrated in color in the booklet of 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 

756. Floor Surfacing. American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, issues catalogue on the many 
economies effected by the use of the 
American Universal. 

757. Heating Information may be 
had from the literature of the Co-opera- 
tive Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y., in 
a series of illustrated booklets. 


758. Kerner Incinerator is a private 
garbage disposal plant claimed to per- 
form its function economically, hy- 
gienically and conveniently. Books and 
folders on request, Kerner Incinerator 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

759. ILG Electric Ventilating Co., 
Chicago, will give installation details 


and good selling information on the kit- 
chen ventilator which prevents odors 
from circulating through the house. 

760. EtlectriCoal describes the Magee 
range for double service, electricity and 
coal. Makes possible the use of both 
fuels cither at once or independently. 
Interesting illustrated literature is dis- 
tributed by the Magee Furnace Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

761. Hill’s Clothes Dryers are among 
the devices that help to keep wash-day 
appliances neat when in use and out of 
the way when not required. Readily 
attachable to roof, balcony or lawn. 
Compact and strong. Sizes, types, etc., 
described in pamphlet of the Hill Dryer 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

762. Diamond Metal Weatherstrip 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, has interesting 
literature available for distribution. 

763. Vitrolite Co., Chicago, Ill., has 
a material for kitchens, bathrooms, 
table surfaces, etc., requiring no paint 
or paper and is inexpensive. Descrip- 
tive circulars. 

764. Ambler’ Asbestos Shingles are 
fully described and illustrated in the 
literature of the Asbestos Shingle, Slate 
& Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 

765. American Floor Surfacing Ma- 
chine Co., Toledo, Ohio, states oppor- 
tunities for users of their machines. 
Full and important information on re- 
quest. 

766. American Wire Fabrics Co., 
Chicago, will send samples and descrip- 
tive literature with reference to screen 
wire cloth that fills every requirement 
of this material. 

767. National Fireproofing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has valuable information and 
co-operative helps for builders. 

768. Building with Assurance is the 
title of an unusual and valuable book is- 
sued by the Morgan Sash & Door Co., 
Chicago, manufacturers of woodwork 
trim in all its forms. A free prospectus 
may be obtained that will prove of un- 
deubted interest. 

769. Embossed Metal Ceilings and 
Side Walls, sanitary, durable, germ- 
proof, fire-resisting, are described in 
large catalogue of Edwards Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, together with informa- 
tion on metal roofing, metal shingles, 
metal Spanish tile, metal garages, port- 
able buildings, etc. 

770. Inswinging casement hardware 
as made by the L. P. T. Specialty Co., 
Chicago, is worthy of investigation. 
Locks and automatically seals in one 
operation. Easy to install and moder- 
ately priced, according to detail infor- 
mation available. 

771. Oak Floors. Three booklets 
may be had from the Oak Flooring 
Mfers. Assn., Chicago, explaining how 
to sell more oak flooring and why. 


Book’ Notes 


Handbook of Standard Details. By 
Charles H. Hughes. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, publishers. For 


. and Useful Tables. 


engineers, draftsmen and students. 
Flexible binding, 7 x 4% in., 312 
pages, illustrated 
This book has been compiled to pre- 
sent to engineers and draftsmen in con- 
venient form the drawings, tables and 
formule of standard details for use in, 
designing. There are eight sections, 
each sub-divided to include the topics 
falling naturally within its scope. The 
sections include Drawings, Fastenings, 
Power Transmission, Pipe, Tubes and 
Fittings, Rope and Chain Fittings, Mis- 
cellaneous Details, Structural Details 
The bcok is very 
comprehensive and contains a detailed 
index of considerable value. Illustra- 
tions 1n the form of diagrams abound 
on every page. 


Concrete Work. By Wm. Kendrick 
Hatt, C. E., Ph.D., and Walter C. 
Voss, B.S. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., publishers, New York. Cloth 
binding, 7% x 5 inches, 206 pages, 
illustrated. 

“Concrete Work” is Vol. 2 of a series 
designed to aid the self-development of 
workers in concrete and for students in 
engineering. An urgent need exists for 
the training of inspectors and workers 
who shall have au understanding of the 
laws controlling the handling of con- 
crete. This the present volume seeks 
to satisfy. Most of the applications of 
concrete, states the preface, are founded 
on a few fundamental principles and 
operations, of computing, selection. of 
materials, mixing and placing concrete. 
These principles are best understood 
by actual practice, and the book has 
therefore made a feature of 132 job 
sheets to elicit effort on the part of the 
practical reader. It is in effect a book 
of experiments for the would-be worker 
in concrete. Vol. I. contains the basic 
information necessary. The problems 
cover the topic with considerable thor- 
oughness and are illustrated with dia- 
grams and sections. 


Elements of Specification Writing. By 
Richard Shelton Kirby, C. E. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
publishers. 9 x 6 inches, cloth 
binding, 150 pages. 

As a text book for students in ¢ivil 
engineering, this work, whose author is 
assistant professor in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University, is 
representative. It covers all those per- 
plexing intricacies of specification writ- 
ing that beset engineers even after they 
have spent years in the field. A dozen 
‘chapters discuss those necessary rela- 
tionships between contractors, en- 
gineers and those with whom they are 
constantly thrown in. contact. The 
responsibilities and rights of contrac- 
tors and engineers are set forth as is 
also a very clear analysis of all the 
purposes and functions of contracts and 
specifications. Practical examples are 
given, together with a useful index. 
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Judge Landis Gives Chicago 
Building Trades 12%% Cut 


(Continued from page 54) 

tractor; that the original contractor 
must finish the job or any part. thereof 
for which he may have a contract; that 
no plasterer will work on such a:job 
for anyone except the original contrac- 
tor, etc., etc. 

Should. these parties eliminate these 
vicious provisions and make a clean 
agreement in line with the uniform sug- 


gestions and principles announced, a fair 


wage would be $1.10 per hour. 

The sheet metal trade is not in the 
arbitration. An agreement appears to 
have been tendered the union by the 
contractors based on the uniform agree- 
ment and refused by the union, which 
in turn appears to have tendered an 
agreement to the contractors. This lat- 
ter document does not adopt the uni- 
form agreement and is in conflict with 
it. The “work covered” is written as a 
definition of jurisdiction and, therefore, 
is pregnant with controversy. Double 
pay is required for over-time; shop 
rules and regulations are included. 
These have no place in agreements cov- 
ering building trades. Should this 
agreement be re-written in harmony 
with the uniform agreement, uniform 
suggestions and principles a fair wage 
rate would be 95 cents per hour. 

The painters are not in this arbitra- 
tion. This trade is now operating under 
an agreement running until April 1, 
1922, providing for wages throughout 
the remaining period at $1.25 an hour. 
One section provides for a sympathetic 
strike; another authorizes the union to 
call a strike on any shop for any rea- 
son that may appear just to the union. 
It is further provided “that all sash, 
frames and screens must be primed, 
painted and glazed on the job.” The 
contractor is expressly forbidden to 
handle tools, scaffolding or material 
with the exception that this restriction 
does not apply to contractors who are 
members of the union. The union is au- 
thorized to cancel the agreement at any 
time for any alleged violation. Over- 
time is paid for at double the regular 
rate, or $2.50 per hour. 

Should these vices be eliminated and 
an agreement covering this trade be pre- 
pared in accordance with the uniform 
agreement, uniform suggestions and 
principles, a fair wage rate would be 95 
cents per hour. 

The glaziers and fixture hangers were 
in the arbitration but because of certain 
impossible conditions insisted upon by 
both employers and employes apparent- 
ly with the sole purpose of effecting a 
monopoly and necessarily occasioning 
waste the umpire refused to fixe a wage. 
Should these agreements be re-written 
in accordance with the uniform agree- 
ment, uniform suggestions and prin- 
ciples and not in violation of law, a fair 
award would be to the glaziers 95 cents 
and to the fixture hangers, $1 per hour. 
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CON-JER-TEX 


CANVAS ROOFING 
THE IDEAL ROOFING 


OR Porch Floors, Sun Par- 
lors, Sleeping Balconies, and 
allsnatisuriaces, 


Wherever a durable flashing or 
a lining for a wood box gutter 
is required— 


Wherever an: economical, dur- 
able, attractive .covering is 
needed— 


Con-ser-tex Canvas Roofing will 
give satisfaction. It’s a chem- 
ically treated heavy cotton fabric 
which will not crack, stretch, 
shrink, curl or peel. It’s easy to 
lay and profitable. 


Our Free Booklet, “Roofing Facts and 
Figures,”’ illustrates and explains the 
many uses and advantages of Con-ser-tex. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. of N. ¥., ‘ne. 


50 Leonard Street New York Cit; 
Chicago Distributors: California Distribu'o~: 

Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. Waterhouse- Wilcox 
430-440 North Wells St. © San Francisco & Los An 
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The Wocd-Mosaic Kind 


For every home—Old or New. Can be installed 
by your mechanics. Our 5/16” flooring can be laid 
in old or new houses. We make all kinds and thick- 
nesses; Wood Carpet, strips Plain and Ornamental 
Parquetry, Tongue and Groove Flooring. 


Send accurate measurements of rooms for sketch 
with exact estimate of cost of the flooring required. 
Instructions for laying and finishing accompany all 
orders shipped. 


Send for free catalogue in natural weod eolors. 


Wood- Mosaic Company 
New Albany, Indiana 
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“73ber lin 
Wall 
Board 


The material from which it is made, 
the fact that the pulp is chemucally 
cleansed and that the fibre lengths give 
the finished product that natural rein- 
forcement that is lacking in ground 
wood boards, is in itself a guarantee of 
the superiority of Fiberlic for strong, 
permanent, economical and _ sanitary 
construction. 


MacAndrews & Forbes Company 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Factory: Camden, N. J. 
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New York, Novemser, 1921 


An Unusual Bungalow of Colonial Design 


RESIDENCE OF JOHN R. PUSHEE, SOUTHERN PINES, N. C. 


HE bungalow home shown here 

: is that of Mr. John R. Pushee, 
located amongst the pine trees 

at Southern Pines, N. C. It is the 
sort of a country home that will appeal 
to a family of taste; it is, however, 
rather larger than the average good 
country bungalow. There are many 
unusual features of its design that 
merit a careful study of its details by 
building contractors as well as intend- 


ing home owners. 


There have been many bungalows 
of so-called Colonial design, but in 
the Pushee, house the architect, Mr. 
Aymar Embury II of New York, has 
carefully worked out a design that is 
correct in detail and proportion and 
applied it toa bungalow. The result- 
ing building is a homelike country 
house that shows what can be accom- 
plished by a close co-operation be- 
tween owner, architect and builder. 
Much credit is due to Mr. J. J. Stroud 
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AYMAR EMBURY II, ARCHITECT 


of Southern Pines, N. C., who was the 
building contractor. 

The outside of this home is covered 
with wide bevel siding with corner 
boards and ornamental wood cornice; 
the living room front is made of a 
number of wood pilasters with 
moulded panels between and the cor- 
nice is carried along on the same lines 
and corresponds with that of the cov- 
ered piazzas, the roofs of which are 
supported by round columns. These 


Close View of 


details are shown very clearly in the 
two smaller pictures. 

One may wonder that two chim- 
neys are shown as coming from the 
middle or living room section of the 
house while only one is shown on the 
plan—the chimney on the right-hand 
side is a piece of false construction 
stuccoed and flashed to look like the 
other real chimney. This is a little 
nicety of the design and shows how 
the architect secured a perfect balance 
to his exterior design. 

The two floor plans show the ar- 
rangement of the rooms, the design is 
in the form of a letter H. A brick 
terrace extends along the entire front, 
and each wing has its covered piazza. 

One enters the large living room 
from this terrace and a smaller rear 
entrance has also been provided. An 
open fireplace is at one side and the 
stairway to the two guest bedrooms 
are on the other side. Windows open 
both to the front and rear of this 
room, and while this is a fairly large 
room, it is so well proportioned that 
the furnishings “fit” and give a de- 
cided homelike appearance without 
crowding. 

To left of the living room is the 
dining room and kitchen with two 
bedrooms above. French doors lead 
from the living room to the dining 
room and from the dining room to the 
piazza. Separating the dining room 
and kitchen is a pantry with double 
swing doors, and from this pantry as 
well as from the kitchen one reaches 
the stairs leading to the upper bed- 
rooms andthe cellar. Off the 
kitchen is a separate storeroom, also 
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BUILDING AGE 


UILDING a house may be one © 
of the pleasantest things in the 
world, or it may be sheer misery, de- 
pending first upon the temperament 
of the house builder and second upon 


-the competence of the architect and 


contractor who are jointly responsible 
for the carrying out of the owner’s 
ideas as to what a house is. To get 
the most fun out of building, and to 
achieve the best results, a certain 
amount of knowledge of the metliods 
of building is necessary; not perhaps 
of the actual mechanical processes of 
mason and carpenter work or plumb- 
ing, but of what the relationship is 
between the owner and the people em- 
ployed to do the work. 

To an architect it is always a new 
surprise when he finds that a man, 
contemplating an enterprise which in- 
volves a very considerable sum of 
money, knows so little how to dis- 
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First Floor Plan 


a closet for the refrigerator. As will 
be noted the kitchen itself is well 
arranged, a window is placed directly 
over the sink. 


The bedrooms are of good size, with 
ample closet room, and each unit of 
two bedrooms has its own bathroom; 
the first or ground-floor bedrooms 
have a separate outside entrance. 


In connection with the description 
of this artistic home we cannot help 
but quote the following remarks from 
Mr. Embury’s article prepared for the 
American Face Brick Association. 
They relate to the co-operation that 
should exist between owner, archi- 
tect and builder. 
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burse it wisely; and yet it should not 
be surprising; most people build only — 
once, and the building business is in 
many ways different from any other 
business in that one buys something 
which cannot be seen in advance, even 
in sample. Also very many people 
cannot “read drawings”; in other 
words, they are unable to visualize 
what they are buying. 

Yet building of any kind should be 
a source of infinite pleasure to all 
concerned in it; it is in a limited way 
an act of creation; it should be the 
creation of something not only useful, 
but beautiful; and when the structure 
is a home, it is a thing which should 
be more than an inanimate object, a_ 
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mere shelter from wind and weather ; 
it should possess a personality, fitting 
to its owner and of infinite and con- 
tinuing delight to him. 

I think that more unpleasantness in 
building arises from two causes—dis- 
trust of the architect and builder, and 
constant interference with workmen, 
—than from all other causes com- 
bined, and no building can be done 
happily where these things exist. I 
have clients who go to the job con- 
stantly and bring happiness with them 
not only to the architect and the 
builder but to the individual me- 
chanics; they are interested in our 
work—that pleases us; they believe in 
us—that flatters us, and we all of us 
work to give them the kind of house 
they want; changes are made prompt- 
ly, cheaply and with a feeling that 
they are for the best. 
another type of client who never puts 
his foot on the job without nagging 
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Detail of the Living Room Entrance 
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Second Floor Plan 


or fault finding or complaining that 
he “was never informed of this” or 
“he didn’t understand this was to_be 
that way.” In the end we grow to 
hate the sight of him; we do what he 
wants not because it is best for the 
job but to still his querulous voice, 
and he pays for every change and 
pays well for it. We have no pleasure 
in the work, and he has none either, 
unless he is one of those happily 
rare individuals who takes pleasure in 
making other people unhappy; and 
nine times out of ten his changes will 
have hurt rather than helped his 
house. 


The client I like best, and the one 
the builder prefers, is the owner who 
understands plans, reads his specifi- 
cations, knows what the builder has 
agreed to furnish him and insists on 
it, but does not insist on the builder 
doing something he has not agreed 
to do or that is foolish in itself. Above 
all, we fear the man who accepts 
every piece of advice given him by 
casual acquaintances who have just 
built themselves a house. If your 
architect is worth hiring, his advice 
is worth following; if you select your 
builder because he knows his business 
do not assume he is trying to “do” 
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you because his methods differ from 
those of some other builder you know 
of. Meet your builder with confi- 
dence and good temper, and he will 
respond with an especial effort to 
give you not only the value of your 
money but a little more for kindness 
—you can capitalize courtesy. 

Another thing that the owner 
should never do, and which very many 
owners do do, is to give instructions 
to individual workmen on the job. 
If you want something done, tell the 
architect if there is one; if there 
isn’t, tell the builder. The individ- 
ual workman or even the foreman has 
not any authority to do what you 
want; he js not your employee and 
you have no business to direct some- 
body else’s employees. You are en- 
titled to inspect your house as much 
and as continuously as you please. 

Your contract provides for what 
you shall do when you change your 
mind; follow that and you will be 
contented in the end; but walk about 
the job telling the plumber’s man to 
move the bath tub to the other side of 
the room and the tinsmith to put that 
down-spout around the corner, and 
you will either find your instructions 
are not followed, or at the end of the 
job you will have a bill for extra 
work which will make you sorry for 
yourself, and you will have ordered 
every item without realizing that you 
were authorizing an. extra, and for 
which you must pay. 
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Making Farm Buildings Attractive 


URING a recent automobile 
D trip through the farming sec- 

tion of Northern Illinois the 
editor of the BuirpInc AGE was 
struck with the attractiveness of one 
group of farm buildings that were 
better looking than the great majority 
of farm buildings. In this case a 


pleasing difference was noted in that — 


the owner took particular care in 
their erection to get a pleasing ex- 
terior appearance, not only in house 
and barn, but in the general group- 
ing, fences, entrances, etc. 

The two pictures presented here- 
with show how the use of English 
half timber work transforms the ap- 
pearance of a barn that harmonizes 
with the architecture of the farm 


house. Note the design of the lattice 
fence and arched openings that tie 
the house and barn together in one 
group so that it pleases the eye. 

These photographs were taken at 
the Morse Farm, Libertyville, LIls., 
and show what can be done to make 
the farm attractive. It is pretty safe 
to say that the little extra expense for 
these simple decorative features have 
been paid many times over in the 
advertising value they gave to the 
farm, not to say anything about the 
satisfaction of the owner in possess- 
ing something that is better than the 
average. — 

The progressive building contractor 


in our rural sections can see in these 


pictures a chance to suggest better 


looking farm buildings besides mak- 
ing a more profitable and satisfactory 
job, one to which he can point with 
pride and say “I built that” and like- 
wise the owner is better satisfied. 

Do a good job and make it as good 
looking as possible. Bur_~pinc AGE 
from time to time will publish other 
designs of modern farm buildings 
that will look well and be practical. 
Let us have better farm buildings and 
equipment and it will mean better 
farming and stock. 

One often hears the words of de- 
rision applied to some house—“It 
looks like a barn’—these pictures 
show that barns can be architecturally 
good looking at but little extra ex- 
pense. 
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Two Popular Small House Designs 


Moderate Cost Five and Six Room Homes 


HE above picture shows two 

small houses of the kind that 

the average family requires. 

They were designed and built ‘at 

Green Bay, Wis., by the Ludolf M. 
Hansen Co. of that city. 

Both houses are covered with drop 
siding, with their upper portions 
shingled so to give a little contrast. 
They are both good examples of what 
can be erected for a minimum amount 
of money. 

Houses of this sort are always a 
safe investment as one can realize 
their cost at any time—small, low 


for the Average Family 


cost houses are always in demand. 
It is the large house with individual 
ideas carried out to the extreme that 
is sold at a sacrifice. 

In the floor layout of these two 
designs they are somewhat similar. 
In the six room house the rooms are 
somewhat larger than those of the 
five room house. In both designs 
the upper hall space is small, but all 
rooms open from it conveniently. 


.Each bedroom has a large closet and 


a linen closet is provided in the upper 
hall of the six room house. The 
bath rooms are of good size. The 


layout of the kitchens are convenient, 
plenty of cupboard space is provided. 
Two laundry tubs are placed in the 
cellar. 

The windows in all rooms have 
been so arranged that there will be 
proper space for the placing of the 
furniture besides preserving a balance 
in the outside design. 

Both of these little houses deserve 
careful study by every contractor, 
they are the result of a good deal of 
investigation by the progressive men 
who erected them, of just what the 
average family desires for a home. 
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Floor Plans of the Five Room House 
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A Successful Wood Working Business Built Up 


on Sound Common Sense Principles 


Philpeaeer eerie 


omy. These words do not 
sound.good to us. They have 
a bad taste. They are even some- 
what in disrepute today, because they 
have been shouted from the house- 
tops and proclaimed on the highways 
by too many false prophets—quacks 
of the industrial world, so to speak. 
But, when it comes down to brass 
tacks, we may not like the word “ef- 
ficiency”; we may turn up our nose 
when we hear someone talk about 
“system”; we may listen with polite 
contempt to a sermon on “economy.’ 
But, down in our hearts we know 
that no business is successful that is 
not, at the same time, efficiently, sys- 
tematically and economically handled. 
For, after all, what is efficiency if it 
is not the prevention of waste? 
What is system if it is not the elimi- 
nation of useless efforts? What is 
economy if it is not the stopping of 
all leaks and getting the biggest pro- 
duction for the least cost? And our 
hat always comes off to the man who 
recognizes these factors and success- 
fully weaves them into his business 
enterprise. 
We wish that. every reader of 
Buitp1nG AcE had the opportunity to 
see the workshop of Mr. Philip A. 
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and Method of Estimating 


Philip A. Feigin, M. E. 


Introduces Efficiency In Shop Layout 


Feigin in Long Island City. Mr. Feigin 
comes from a family of woodworkers. 
After graduating from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1903 he followed up me- 
chanical and electrical engineering 
with the General Electric Company, 
Western Electric Company and the 
United States Navy. ~ 

But the call of the shop was too 
much. The wood working instinct 
was in his blood. It was his passion. 
He resigned from the Navy about 
13 years ago to join his father and 
brother in the manufacture of in- 
terior woodwork. 

Mr. Feigin’s aptitude for quick, re- 
liable estimating as well as thorough 
prompt work soon gained many 
triends. 

‘Mr. Feigin’s love for system and 
efficiency is reflected in his shop, 
which is laid out so that no space is 
wasted. Stock can be handled on 
one machine without interfering with 
men working elsewhere. Due regard is 
given to the grouping of the machines - 
to facilitate the orderly progress — 
of a job through the shop from the 
time it enters as rough lumber until 
it leaves, a finished product. 

Tools are convenient. A dentists’ 
cabinet renders good service for keep- 
ing cutters so that they may be quickly 
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A Page from the Book of Cost Records 


found and replaced when finished. 
And, by the way, the cabinet is cen- 
trally located so that it is convenient 
to all the workmen. No wasted foot- 
steps. 

One side of the shop is fitted up 
with benches for the cabinetmakers. 
Above the benches are racks for strips 
of molding, etc. There are no strips 
on the floor, in fact, nothing is al- 
lowed to lie around. The whole shop 
looks like Sunday and you im- 
mediately feel the guiding spirit of 
efficiency, system and economy that 
is behind the whole organization. 

The same system is carried out in 
the lumber storage racks. When 
lumber is received it is stored in its 
proper rack. A graduated scale on 
the upright posts tells at a glance the 
number of feet of each kind of lum- 
ber in the pile. This gives an instan- 
taneous check on deliveries and les- 
sens the work of inventory. 

Near the rip saw are bins for the 
short pieces. There is no waste in 
this shop. No man cuts up a large 
piece without first going to the bin 
for “shorts” (which by the by is on 
his way to the long lumber racks). 

The attention that has been given 
to details is striking. Each machine 
is provided with rubber floor mats to 
prevent accidents. Waste of nails 
has been. reduced by giving each 
mechanic a small chest of nail 
drawers, each drawer holding one size 
of nails. On the nail bins the cov- 
ers are so hinged that they cannot 


be left open. While the mechanic 
fills his little drawer he must hold 
open the cover and as soon as he lets 
go the cover drops of its own weight. 
Nails of different sizes cannot find 
their way into the wrong bin and 
the mechanics do not have a number 
of small piles of nails scattered on 
the benches to get lost. The yearly 
saving is considerable. 
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The office is even more interesting 
than the shop. Here, also, Mr. 
Feigin has introduced efficiency and 
system. His cost system and esti- 
mating charts are models for study 
in many branches of industry. Labor 
costs are kept with the help of “time 
ticket,’’ which is supplied to each man 
at the beginning of the week. Space 
is provided for listing 12 different 
jobs during the week and the man 
records the number of hours spent 
on each job. These tickets are 
checked against the time clock record. 
The weekly labor on each job is the 
total of the vertical columns. The 
columns totalled horizontally across - 
are the number of hours worked per 
day. And the sum of the totals for 
each job must check with the sum of 
the totals for each day, namely 44 
hours where it is a 44 hr. week. Mr. 
Feigin designed and uses an interest- 
ing labor calculator where the labor 
cost of a job is read instantly when 
the “time spent” and ‘mechanics 
rate’ are known. Space does not 
permit illustrating it. 

Board feet of lumber are quickly 
calculated by Mr. Feigin’s estimators 
by means of another chart, simple but 
accurate. The figures at the head of 
the first six columns also appear on 
the sliding guide and read “inches — 
thickness of stock.” The. light fig- 
ures in these columns read “inches 
width of stock.” The black figures 
at the head of the other columns 
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(from 1 ft. to 20 ft.) also appear on 
the guide piece and read “feet length.” 
The light figures in the same columns 
read “board feet.” For example, 
find the board feet in a piece 2” thick, 
4” wide and 106’ long. Set the 
2” on the sliding guide under the 
4” in the same column and read di- 
rectly over the 16’-0” on the guide 
10.7 feet, board measure. 

For quickly estimating cost of va- 
rious kinds of interior woodwork Mr. 
Feigin has reduced a wealth of cost 
data gathered over a period of 10 
years to the form of estimating 
charts, which are reproduced here. 
For, example, item No. 38 is a turn- 
ed, fluted, column. 

To find the cost of making this 
of white wood read across from the 
center of the column to the diagonal 
line marked “white wood.” Then 
read down vertically to 9.8c per inch 
foot. 

Mr. Feigin keeps an accurate per- 
sonal check on all estimates. A loose 
leaf record from his estimate file is 
reproduced herewith. This particu- 
lar job was for 48 linear feet of coat 
cases, as described, and was esti- 
mated at $660. When the job was 
completed it was found to have cost 
90 dollars more than estimated, or 
$750.46. With 10 per cent. added 
this became $830, or $17.25 per linear 
foot, instead of $15.00 per foot as 
had been estimated. A note was 
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The Rapid Lumber Calculator 


made immediately to raise this figure 
15 per cent. and no error will be 
made on future estimates. 

When Mr. Feigin was endeavoring 
to introduce his ideas of efficiency 
into his business, he realized that the 
team work and co-operation of his 
men was absolutely necessary. But 
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if he expected team work he knew 
that he must make clear to them his 
view point—what he was driving at— 
the psychology of the business, as he 
terms it. He, therefore, picked 12 
of his men and paid for a complete 
course in psychology for them in the 
Y. M.C. A. The results proved the 
wisdom of this move and he feels well 
repaid for his efforts. 


Due to the wonderful team work 
and the inspiration the men get 
working under ideal conditions, har- 
mony and artistic results are obtained 
in almost all of the work that the 
shop turns out. 


Recently a memorial room was con- 
structed for the late Captain Rob- 
inson, a son of Mr. Robinson the di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. The room was designed by 
Messrs. Murphy & Dana and the 
commission to construct this room 
at Quantico, Va., was given to Mr. 
Feigin. Mr. Feigin had to copy the 
character of this room from the 
Colonial Room in one of the wings 
of the Metropolitan Museum. 

Mr. Feigin’s efficiency and knowl- 
edge in estimating, of which he is a 
pioneer, has been recognized by Co- 
lumbia University, American Insti- 
tue of Architects, Art in Traders 
Clubs and Architectural League. 

The leading architects, decorators 
and builders in New York have recog- 
nized Mr. Feigin’s work and efficient 
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The Arrangement of Benches 


organization, and have entrusted him 
with such contracts as the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank, Cammeyer Shoe 
Show Rooms, Straus Building, all in 
the city of New York, and the Robin- 
son Memorial Room at Quantico, Va., 
in the officers’ club. 

In Mr. Feigin’s success all building 
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should find inspiration to put forth 
their best efforts in turning out credit- 
able work. Pleased customers are 
what count these days of keen com- 
petition and the only way to secure 
them is by being faithful to your 
work. Of course to make a real suc- 
cess of any business you must like 
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The Sander and Veneer Presses 


the kind of work you are undertak- 
ing, getting real pleasure from it in 
turning out a good job. . This kind of 
right feeling cannot help being re- 
flected in the work turned out and 
this is true of Mr. Feigin’s work and 
explains why he has been successful 
in his chosen line of work. 
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not be had readily is somewhat 
of a handicap and any efforts 
these unusual conditions de- 
commendation. Our nearby 
islands have but little native material 
to draw on and they depend on the 


Bnet be ha where materials can- 
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serve 


States 


It is always of interest to see the 


types 


build and of special interest is the 
church shown here, which was built 
in Porto Rica of monolithic concrete 
construction. 

This church was built entirely by 


native 


of work. The roof is supported by 
bow trusses of plank frame construc- 
tion—these having a clear span of 30 


feet. 


the trusses and only a thin curtain 


wall is 
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A Brick House of Moderate Cost 


RICK houses are favored by 

many and this design shows a 

conveniently arranged home of 
this construction. The exterior is 
simple yet dignified along Colonial 
lines. The roof could be covered with 
slate or asbestos shingles of different 
colors so as to give a blended effect. 
One enters the large living room with 
its inviting open fireplace and on the 
opposite side is the Colonial stairway, 
the usual central hall being omitted. 
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Specially Designed for 
BUILDING AGE 
Readers 
By Philip Resnyk, Architect 


Complete working plans and specifi- 
cations for this home will be furnished 
for a nominal sum; a quantity sur- 
vey is given on opposite page. 
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CHAMBER 
1240x140" 


RICK readily lends itself. to pro- 
B duce an artistic home, one that 
will be lasting and for which 
repair bills will be slight. The first 
cost, however, is but little more than 
a frame structure. A brick house 
will also save money in the cost of 
heating and likewise it will be a cooler 
house in summer. This house can be 
built entirely of common brick which 
mellows with age or face brick may 
be used for the exterior. 
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Mitering Rake and Level Mouldings 


By RICHARD M. VAN GAASBEEK 


School of Science and Technology, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RAKING moulding is a term 
Axed for mouldings which are 

inclined ; as, in a gable, a mould- 
ing following the pitch or slope of 
the roof. To make a miter between 
a rake moulding and a level mould- 
ing, the profile or outline of one of 
them must be modified in order that 
the joint may be made. The cut 
for the level moulding is an ordinary 
miter cut or angle of 45 degrees. The 
cut for the rake moulding is the same 
as a jack rafter top and side cut. 
These cuts can best be made in a 
miter box using either the graphic 
method or the steel square. 


To determine the profile or outline 
for a raking moulding proceed as 
shown in figure 1. Draw the normal 
moulding 1, extending the upper and 
lower fillets diagonally to correspond 
to the pitch of the roof on which the 
moulding is to be used. The profiles 
will vary as the pitch of the roof 
changes. Divide the outline of mould- 
ing 1 into any number of parts and 
from these points of division erect 
perpendicular lines until they inter- 
sect the horizontal line A-B-C. From 
these same divisions on the outline 
of the moulding, draw in lines par- 
allel to the raking or diagonal pitch 
lines of the roof. 

To determine the profile of a 
moulding which may be applied to 
the rake or gable, the members of 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 2.—Making the Plumb Cut 


which will intersect and miter with 
moulding 1, mark off on the pitch line, 
a short distance from moulding 1, 
the various divisions A-B-C, mould- 
ing 2, figure 1, making exactly the 
same number and size of parts. 
This can be very easily done by mark- 
ing the divisions on a strip of paper 
and transferring them. From these 
points of division on the raking line 
draw lines at right angles to the pitch 
as at-C-D, moulding 2. The inter- 
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section of these lines with those drawn 
parallel to the rake of the moulding 
will give the points through which 
the profile of the raking mould may 
be drawn so that it will miter and 
intersect with the level moulding. 

The return profile which occurs 
near the top of an open pediment 
may be determined in the same man- 
ner. A short distance from mould- 
ing 2, produce a plumb line C-D, 
moulding 3, figure 1. Mark off on a 
level line the various distances A-B-C, 
moulding 1, making exactly the same 
number and size of parts, using a 
strip of paper as suggested for trans- 
ferring them, From these points draw 
in plumb lines parallel to C-D. The 
intersection of these lines with those 
drawn parallel to the rake of the 
moulding will give the points through 
which the profile of the level mould- 
ing may be drawn so that it will miter 
and intersect with the raking mould- 
ing. 

An elevation of the assembled 
mouldings is shown in figure 2, the 
moulding in the illustration being 
made of straight stock to simplify the 
demonstration of the principles in- 
volved. 

To miter level mouldings 1 and 3 
use an ordinary miter box, placing the 
moulding in the box, similar to any 
crown moulding. To miter rake 
moulding 2, use the same method for 
determining the cheek cut for jack 
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rafters. Produce a plumb line on the 
side of the miter box as shown in fig- 
ure 3. Draw another line parallel to 
it, a distance apart equal to the width 
of the miter box, making the distance 
A on the side of the box and A on 
the top of the box the same. Square 
these two plumb lines across the top 
of the box and connect diagonally, as 


shown in figure 3. Place the mould- 
ing in the box similar to any crown 
moulding. 

These cuts may also be laid out with 
the steel square, as shown in figure 4, 
using the run (the unit for one foot 
of run) 12” on the blade and the rise 
in inches per foot 12” on the tongue, 
this problem being for a one-half 


pitch roof. Mark on the tongue for 
the plumb or cut on the side of the 
box. 

To determine the top cut use the 
length (bridge measure of the run 
and rise) 17” on the blade and the rise 
in inches per foot 12” on the tongue. 
Mark on the blade for the miter or 
cut on the top of the miter box. 


Community Action to Produce More Houses 


Recommendations by HERBERT HOOVER, Secretary of Commerce 


N a recent letter addressed to the 
New York State Realty Conven- 
tion at Syracuse, Secretary. of 

Commerce Hoover stated that com- 
munity action was the genuine means 
of providing more houses. He em- 
phasized as a further point the need 
for home ownership to succeed the 1m- 
mense proportion of tenantry which 
is now the rule. He declared that 
with the increase in the construction 
of houses will come an increase in 
employment, the general revival of the 
construction industry and improve- 
ment of business conditions. 


The letter recommends the reduc- 
tion of costs and elimination of waste 
in construction, and the making of 
credit available upon such terms as are 
attractive to instalment purchasers 
with limited incomes. The problem 
naturally varies in each community 
and its solution must be based on an 
accurate survey of the conditions in 
each particular community. Before 
any progress is made it is necessary 
that the facts be determined, and to do 
this it is essential that a survey be 
made by the different elements of 
the population. Mr. Hoover says 
further : 


“In a broad survey of the difficul- 
ties in the country as a whole, and the 
methods taken in their solution, cer- 
tain facts need to be determined for 
each community : 


“(1) A determination of the cost 
of building different types of homes. 

“(2) A determination of the ratio 
of present to pre-war costs with the 
realization that costs will not for 
many years return to the pre-war 
level. 

“(3) A determination of the differ- 
ent layers of income in a community 
in their relation to the cost of homes 
to be erected. 

“(4) A determination of the fi- 
nances available. 


“(5) A determination of the avail- 
ability of real estate as regards trans- 
portation as well as the righteousness 
of the price. 

(6) A determination of methods 
by which excessive costs and charges 
can be eliminated. 


“The following notes on construc- 
tive handling of the problem are the 
result of a canvass of the successful 
efforts being made in different com- 
munities. 


“In the matter of financing build- 
ing for purchase on instalment, the 
real crux of the problem lies between 
mortgage advances that are acceptable 
to the savings banks or similar insti- 
tutions—50 per cent. to 60 per cent. 
of their value—and the necessary in- 
itial advance to enable home builders 
to start—/5 per cent. to 80 per cent. 


“A primary security, first mort- 
gage, is available in most commu- 
ities at reasonable rates of interest. 
If there is any shortage of such ad- 
vance, pressure should be brought 
upon savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and savings departments of 
commercial institutions to devote a 
certain portion of their funds to this 


purpose. 


“The margin between the first 
mortgage and the cash payment is 


-usually represented by a second mort- 


gage which gains in its security by 
monthly repayments on the part of the 
home builder. Furthermore, it can 
gain in security if there is attached to 
this second mortgage the guarantee 
of the contractor and the builder. 


“The heavy discounts exacted on 
second mortgage notes levy upon the 
home builder interest rates from 11 
to 20 per cent. for this portion of his 
advances, and are an undue tax upon 
him. 


“The spirit of the community has 
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been called upon with success to pro- 
vide a fund for second mortgage pur- 
poses at reasonable rates of interest, 
and it is well worthy of consideration 
in every community. 


“In the matter of elimination of 
waste in building, careful local studies 
need to be made as to the character 
of building material that can be best 
adapted in price and other qualifica- 
tions to the problem. 


“Furthermore, in order that hous- 
ing may be given the advantage and 
economy of high skill in design and 
yet not be charged high fees, archi- 
tects have very successfully estab- 
lished co-operative small house service 
bureaus, such as that operating in 
Minneapolis. 


“Other economies in building can 
be induced by steady remedying of 
building codes which restrict economic 
construction. The Department of 
Commerce Advisory Committee on 
Building Code is prepared to furnish 
technical advice in this field. 


“Beyond this, co-operation between 
suppliers of material, contractors and 
labor, to remove limitations on efiort 
and to give more regular employment, 
and community agreements to elimin- 
ate jurisdictional and other strikes, all 
contribute to reduction in cost. Even 
under present price levels, unity of 
action in this direction can bring the 
cost of home building to a figure fair- 
ly commensurate with present in- 
comes. 


“Tn order that all these things may 
be accomplished definite community 
organizations must be created to han- 
dle the different interests involved. 
The problem is a community one, not 
a problem for the Federal or State 
Governments. It is only consonant 
with American tradition that these 
matters should be solved in this fash- 
ion.” 


How the Porch Is Now 


Enclosing the Rear Porch 


A Timely Suggestion for Securing a Line of 
Work That Is Now Needed 


By E. J. G. PHILLIPS 


HE remodeled back porch which 
forms the basis of this article 
suggests a simple, inexpensive way in 
which the usefulness of this much 
neglected part of a house can be in- 
creased immensely. 


The benefits of an enclosed back 
porch may not be realized at the time 
the house is built, but the desirability, 
if not the necessity of having such a 
place is: almost sure to impress itself 


Showing 
the Sash 
Partly 
Open 


upon the occupants’ attention before 
many months have passed, especially 


when, on account of high building . 


costs, the size of the house has been 
reduced to the minimum. 


The illustrations herewith show an 
open porch 7 ft. x 9 ft. was changed, 
with very little disturbance to the 
original structure, to an _ enclosed 
room annexed to the kitchen. The 
original porch is shown on opposite 
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Detail of the Construction, Showing How 
the Sash Are Operated 


page, while the other illustrations 
show the results of remodeling. 


The lower part of the side walls 
is sheathed and sided on the outside 
and finished with beaded ceiling on 
the inside, The upper part of the 
side walls is composed of sliding sash. 
From the plan shown on next page, 
as well as from the other illustrations, 
it may be noted that ‘four sash are 
used on the large side, three sash on 


£ 

¥ 

Much : 
Appreciated 
in Spring 
and Fall 
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Showing 
the Sash 
All 

Open 


one of the short sides and one sash 


‘and a door on the third side of the 


house, 


All of the sash on each side are 
connected together at top and bottom 
by links which assure uniform move- 
ment of top and bottom of sash, pre- 
vent tipping and also prevent sash 
from being blown about by the wind. 
One sash on each side is hinged to 
the window frame. The links have 
small rollers at one end which slide 
in guides or tracks on the top and 
bottom of the window frame, as 
shown in the vertical section. 


‘With these fixtures, the sash, which 
are shown closed on the opposite 
page, can be partially opened at any 
point for ventilation, as shown, or 
practically the entire window may be 
cleared by moving all of the sash to 
one end, as pictured above. 


It will be noticed from the illustra- 
tions that the sash are made to open 
inside which eliminates any interfer- 
ence with the large screen panel used 
to cover the entire opening on each 
side. The screens are not shown in 
the illustrations. Sash opening inside 
are easily cleaned because both sides 
are accessible from the inside of the 
building. 


The windows are generally left 
open during the summer except dur- 
ing a rain storm, but in winter the 
porch can be closed up as tightly as 
any room in the house. 


' HEN the Fall rush of house 

building slows up the re- 
sourceful contractor looks for small 
jobs to keep him busy and enclosing 
porches is one item of work that is 
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Plan of the Porch 


especially timely for November busi- 
neis. The housewife who has en- 
joyed the use of the front or side 
porch during the Summer finds it no 
longer comfortable and it is when she 
is missing its uses for the wise con- 
tractor to call on her and inquire if 
she would like to have the porch en- 
closed so it can be used all year in- 
stead of only in part of the year. It 
will not need much talking to secure 
a few orders for this line of work. 


Another line of work suitable for 
this time of the year is weather strip- 
ping. There is plenty of work to be 
had, but one must do a little hunting 
for the orders. Take advantage of 
the seasons, even now plan ahead to 
get work that will keep you busy dur- 
ing the winter months; screens can be 
made inside ; there must be some own- 
ers that want new screens—tell them 
you can do a better job when you are 
not rushed; they can give you a note 
payable next May when they need the 
SCreetis; tc. 


Your bank or lumber dealer will 
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accommodate you with the cash if 
you need-it by holding your notes as. 
security.. In this way you can turn 
the dull months into a really profit- 
able time and please your customers. 
as well. 


There is no need to be idle when 
there are people all around us who 
want something we can do; it is 
good salesmanship to make sugges- 
tions to one’s customers. 


There are still many unfinished 
attics that can be turned into useful 
extra rooms by the use of wall board. 
Many a dining room that will look 
better for a beam ceiling. Divide off 
a large kitchen with a breakfast nook 
and handy cupboards, etc. 


How the Porch Was 
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UILDING sites that are level 
offer but little difficulty: 
Almost any design of house 

will be suitable, but a hill site is far 


different. In most cases it is a diff- 
cult matter to obtain a house that will 
blend with its location, and not have 
the appearance as if it were on stilts. 
Too often we see a bungalow on a 
hill site with a three-story basement. 


The house pictured above is a very 


interesting example of what can be 


accomplished by careful study. Here 
the site was on the top of a hill where 
a wonderful view could be had, and 
it was this view that led to the pur- 
chase of the plot. 


The architect has handled this 
difficult problem in a very pleasing 
manner. The picture was taken 
shortly after the house was com- 
pleted, and when the shrubbery has 
had a few years of growth it will 
serve to make a very pretty picture. 


This house is located at Crestwood, 
near Yonkers, N. Y., and Mr. C. H. 
Tabor, of New York, was the archi- 
tect. The elevations on the opposite 
page show that the other side and 
rear are equally attractive. 


The rear of the house can be seen 
for quite a distance, and its large 


- stone chimney is a picturesque fea- 


ture, contrasting with the stucco wall 
surface; a portion of the top is laid 
in brick, which adds a touch of color. 


The Basement Plan 


An Unusual 
Side Hill 


Residence 


Garage in Basement 
Reached by Incline 


The basement is almost on a level 
with the street further down the hill, 
so that there is only a slight incline 
to the drive leading to the garage. 


The garage is partly under the sun 
parlor, and is easily reached by stairs 
from the first floor. The entire base- 
ment on both sides and rear are prac- 
tically above ground, and this insures 
a wonderfully light cellar, if we 
should term it a cellar. 


The first floor level is lower than 
the street level on the top of the hill. 


DINING ROOM 
\ tl) 
14-0! 1240) LIVING ROOM 
19-6" 1340" 
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First Floor Plan 


This was a clever idea, and was done 
to keep the height down. One enters 
a hall and descends three steps to the 
floor level. This unusual treatment 
gave the opportunity for a very 
artistic stairway, and this is the strik- 
ing feature when entering the house. 
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The rooms are very conveniently 
laid out and face the rear so as to 
obtain the view. The kitchen is 
placed to the front, as is also the 
bathroom on the second floor. 


The living room is of good size, 
and on each side of the brick fire- 
place there is a large bookcase, with 
windows above. To the right is the 
sun parlor. This is glassed in during 
the winter, and in the summer it is 
screened. 

Adjoining the living room is the 
dining room, and connected with it is 
the dining porch. The kitchen is 
reached from both dining room and 
hall, and has a separate entrance on 
the side. An enclosed entry provides 
space for the refrigerator. Note 
particularly the service door. This 
is simply a continuation of the roof 
carried down, and it makes the house 
appear at that end a little lower. This 
is also another point in making the 
design of the house fit the site. 


The second floor has four good 
sized bedrooms, all connecting to a 
straight hall, which is rather unusual 
in a house of this type. There is 
practically no waste space whatso- 
ever. In the principal bedroom the 
alcove in the dormer forms a very 
interesting feature, with a closet on 
each side under the sloping roof. 
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Wall Board Ceiling Design 


HE ordinary carpenter when he 

gets a job of wall board to do just 
slaps it up and where the joints come 
they are neatly and carefully covered 
with a finishing strip. Now not ‘enough 
attention is given to obtaining pleasing 
effects with wall board and it is not the 
fault of the manufacturers but that of 
the workman. A little thought to the 
details will result in a better looking 
job of an evenly balanced design in- 
stead of a lop-sided affair put up in a 


Of course it will 
in some cases use a few extra feet of 
wall board, but a creditable job is well 


hit or miss fashion. 


worth it. To illustrate this we had a 
ceiling 9x1ll feet to cover with wall 
board, and by dividing the space into 
panels as shown a very pleasing design 
was obtained. Care must be taken to 
get the chandelier outlet in the center. 
Sometimes the electrician makes a bad 
guess at it—A. L. Fairfield. 


Replacing Old Putty 


W ILL you kindly advise me how 
to replace old putty on windows, 
the old putty having become cracked 
and loosened from the wood?—G. R. 
B. Symonds. 

The best way to make a good job 
in a condition of this kind is to remove 
all the defective putty, scraping down 
to the wood sash bars, then paint the 
surfaces with a coat of white lead 
paint; putty applied to this will hold. 


If you want help im any 
branch of building construc- 
tion, just write to the BuiLp- 
ING AGE _ Correspondence 
Depariment. We will be glad 
to answer all your questions 
without charge. 


All readers are invited to 


discuss the questions and 


unswers published. 


Easy Method of Marking 
Bridging 


HILE much has been written 

about the proper and improper 
method of cutting and fixing bridging 
between floor joists there sometimes 
crops up a problem that nothing 
seems to have been written about to 
answer what is the most practical and 
economical method to use. 

Having seen some bridging that was 
cut and fixed between joists that had 
many unequal spacings and this took 
the carpenter about four times as long 
as it ought to if he had used a _ better 
system of finding the lengths and cor- 
rect bevels. 


Here is a good, quick and simple 
method of doing it: just mark two 
parallel lines the full distance along 
the tops of the floor joists where it 
is proposed to place the bridging, the 
distance to be % inch less than the 


depth of the floor joists. Place the 
bridging lumber diagonally across the 
opening and inside of the parallel lines. 
Mark the bridging and you have the 
correct bevel and lengths regardless of 
the spacing of the joist.— Joshua 
Thompson. 
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Homemade Screener 


Saves Time 

ifs a Moorish tile factory, which, by 

the way, manufactured thousands of 
concrete blocks annually, there was a 
need for a screener which would sift 
the sand, and even cement, for certain 
kinds of work. In the cut is shown a. 
simple screener which was made to 
serve the purpose. It consists of a 
drum, covered with screen door netting 
and mounted on a half inch rod, one 
end of which is bent to form a handle. 
This rod is mounted at the lower end 
and near the upper end on a two by 
four. A hopper has been built above it 
with an adjustable mouth at its bot- 


tom, through which the material to be 


sifted is run. The drum is supported 
over a six-bushel bin, into which the 
fine particles drop after passing through 
the screen. By simply raising the lower 
end of the drum all coarse material 
which is too large to pass through the 
meshes of the screen is very easily 


‘removed. 


‘This simple device has saved much 
time in the factory above mentioned. | 
Though considerable dust rises when 
cement is being run through, this is 
kept down to a large extent by throw- 
ing over the whole a blanket for cover- 
ing when it is being used. 

There are many occasions such as 
the one noted in which some sort of a 
screen should be employed. 

Where the needs are such that it is 
inadvisable to expend enough money 
for the purchase of larger screener, the 
one just described will be found quite 
satisfactory. The construction is very 
simple and any carpenter can make one 
in a few hours——Dale Van Horn. 
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Eight Small Cottages in 
Group 


HERE was a piece of property lo- 
cated close to a large manufactur- 
' jing establishment with a frontage of 
132 feet and it was almost 300 feet 
deep. It was quite a problem to utilize 
this abnormal shaped lot to the best 
advantage for the building of cottages 
for working men. The plan I submit 
here was finally decided upon, and I 
think it is a very novel one, very prac- 
tical, and making good use of all of the 
lot. It provides for ample space for 
‘eight small cottages, 24 feet square, as 
each lot is approximately 76 by 55 feet 
over all. 
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The cement sidewalk and curb are 
all built in one piece, as shown, and the 
18-foot wide driveway between the two 
walks with a small circular park at the 
end. 

One of the typical cottage plans is 
given herewith. It is an ideal small 
house plan, as it gives four bedrooms in 
case of necessity. The upstairs rooms 
as a rule are not finished off, this being 
left for the working man to do as his 
circumstances permit—-W. E. Frudden. 


N. J. Architects License 


K INDLY inform me through your 
question box in Burmpinc AGE 
magazine when and where I could se- 
cure an architect’s license for the State 
of New Jersey. 

I understand that one must be a 
licensed or registered architect in 
order to practice architecturé in the 
above named State, and also that there 
are certain times of the year when 
these licenses are issued—H. Rothen- 
bach. 

Full particulars can be secured by 
writing to the Secretary, N. J. State 
Board of Architects, Trenton, N. J. 
Examinations are held each year at 
stated intervals. The examination fs 
of a practical nature and no one who 
has the qualified experience need fear 
. his not passing the test on account of 
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AVE you ever used any ma- 
i chinery or device which has 
saved you time and money? 

Have you ever invented any way 
of doing a piece of work quicker? 

If you have BUILDING AGE 
wants your experience, and will 
pay regular space rate for it. 

Your description should tell just 
how you saved time and money, 
either by a special way of using 
machinery or by short cuts in con- 
struction. Point out what methods 
you were using before adopting 
your “Time Saver” and show how 
your new method turns the trick. 
You can submit as many articles as 
you want. 

Address The Editor, BUILDING 
AGE, 920 Broadway, New York 
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not being a graduate of a College of 
Architecture. 


Making Sound Proof 


Partitions 


I WOULD appreciate some informa- 
tion as to the proper construction 
of a sound proof party wall dividing a 
four-family frame building into two 
two-family, semi-detached houses. — H. 
A. Hilton. 


Cinder concrete is about one of the 
best fills to be used; it is porous 
enough to have a number of dead air 
spaces, and this is the object to obtain. 
It is a usual requirement of most build- 
ing codes that such a wall be brick or 
concrete filled. To obtain a still more 
sound proof job the concrete filled 
studs may be furred with a piece of 
lath and then wall boarded, lath and 
plastered, etc., according to finish de- 
sired. This method will leave two 
extra dead air spaces between the two 
apartments. 


Securing Blocks in Masonry 


Walls 


HE method illustrated herewith 

shows a simple, practical way of 
securing wood blocks in brick, tile, or 
concrete walls so that the finish can be 
securely fastened in place. It is quite 
simple and does the trick as well as 
some of the patented wall plugs.—D. 
W. Daley. 
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The Use of Photographs to Secure Jobs 


An Interesting Series of Snapshots Showing the 
Construction of a Small House 


HE camera can be used as a 
: big help to the live-building con- 
tractor. Ae series ol. pictures 
like those illustrated herewith show 
the progress of the work, each picture 
should have the data when it was 
taken and then you will have some 
valuable information and pictorial evi- 
dence of the time in which you can 
complete a house to show to some in- 
tending home builder who is anxious- 
ly asking when he can move into the 
house. ; 


2.—Raising the Framework 


3.—Sheathing the Sides 


5._Shingling the Roof 


6.—Starting the Stucco 


The cottage shown in this series 
of pictures was built as a parsonage 
for a Lutheran church at West Allis, 
Wis. The enterprising contractor on 
the job was Mr. W. Keibel of the 
same city. As will be noted from the 
floor plans the layout is such that it 
would be suitable for a doctor, dentist 
or other professional business man, as 
the office and waiting room are com- 
pletely shut off from the living rooms 
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and yet they are readily accessible. 
This house is 26 x 40 feet in size and 
was built complete for $6,500. 

A series of pictures like those taken 
by Mr. Keibel will show the prospec- 
tive owner something about the con- 


struction of a house that will be new. 


to him, and when the contractor ex- 
plains (showing picture No. 5) that to 


prevent the cold wind blowing around 


the window frames, that he uses a 
very heavy water-proof tar sheathing 
paper, he is likely to convince his pros- 


7.—Finishing the Stucco 


9.—Left Side View 
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First Floor Plan 


pective customer that he does good 
and careful work—a picture conveys 
information in a more convincing 
way than mere words. The progres- 
sive building contractor can use the 
camera as an aid in building up his 
business;. pictures are convincing 
evidences of your ability. 


On large building operations a pic- 
ture every few days, or even daily, 
will give a history of the job. Should 
any question arise reference can be 
made to the negatives, which are 
titled and dated when they were ex- 
posed, and thus will show how the 
work stood on a certain day. 


Such a record is accurate and com- 
prehensive, and will be very valuable 
as evidence should any court action 
follow. 


The habit of taking pictures of the 
work has a good effect in speeding 
up the mechanics — it serves to re- 
mind them that you have a record of 
what they are accomplishing, and it 
is only natural for them to strive for 


Pl 
ee” te a good record. 


Real Building in Reel Building 


with the sincerity of its imi- 

tations. Now that the public 
has become picture “broke,” so to 
speak, it is no longer satisfied with 
painted backdrops and palpable arti- 
fice in scenic backgrounds. 

A valid method of. producing an il- 
lusion may be seen in a photograph 
of a steel structure representing the 
upper floors of a skyscraper. As is 
evident in the photograph reproduced 
herewith, the “skyscraper” is a two- 
story framework. So, in order to 
carry out the illusion of height, the 
cinematographer photographed from 
a platform above the first story.. Tom 
Moore and Darrell Foss, two Gold- 
wyn actors, had the experience of 
walking the girders in a Rupert 
Hughes picture, “From the Ground 
Up.” However, a net was stretched 
beneath the girder in case the scene 
did not go as planned. All this care 
was taken for less than a dozen shots 
out of a total of three hundred. 


ey HE photoplay flatters real life 


By JEROME LACHENBRUCH 
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A “Thrilling Scene” on the Frame of a Skyscraper Showing How They Do It in the Movies 
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Answers to Inquiries 
From G. & Co., Ark. 


Architects’ —We were employed to 
Right to _ remodel a bank build- 
Compensation 


ing, and were to be paid 
10% for our. services. 
The sketches were 
made and approved, Afterwards the 
working drawings, details and _ specifica- 
tions were furnished. We asked for a 
payment on account of services but were 
refused, with the excuse that the work 
had been postponed on account of high 
interest rates, material, etc. 

We have brought suit and would appre- 
ciate any data that you can ‘give that 
would be of service to our attorney. 

The contract was for 10% of the total 
cost of work (architects’ fee). We are 
not contractors. Clients say that they will 
pay fee when work is done, but will not 
‘say when they will take it up. We ren- 
dered a bill for. 5% of the cost as esii- 
mated and given the client at the time the 
sketches were made. The contract did 
not state when we were to receive our 
fees, but it is the custom here to collect 
when the plans are finished. When the 
total fee is 10%,.what would be a reason- 
able charge for plans, specifications, etc.? 
In the absence of a contract provision, 
when are fees due? 

Answer.—We are of the opinion that 
you are entitled to recover the reasonable 
value of the services performed by you, 
and that this claim is enforceable now. 
In the absence of provision to the con- 
trary in the agreement, it would seem that 
the client would have been in good position 
to have insisted that no part of the com- 
pensation was due you until complete per- 
formance of your contract, if the client 
has not suspended its construction plans. 
But, be that as it may, fundamental legal 
principles gave rise to a valid claim when 
the client virtually terminated: the em- 
ployment, by indefinitely postponing the 
building project. The case is governed by 
the following authoritatively stated rules 
of law: 

“The measure of damages, where the 
architect is prevented by the employer 
from completing the contract, is the rea- 
sonable value of tlle services rendered, 
based on the contract price. 

“Prospective profits cannot be recovered 


on Postpone- 
ment of Work 


All readers are invited to ask any 
questions that will help them solve 
any legal difficulty that they may 
be in. Our legal adviser will answer 
direct by mail and give his opinion 
as to the correct procedure. Ques- 
tions and answers of general in- 
terest to the trade will be published 
in these columns, All inquiries must 
be accompanied by the name and 


address of the correspondent so that 
he may be answered direct or that 
he may be requested for further 
information if necessary to the in- 
telligent answering of his question. 
No names will be published, only 


initials or a nome de plume. Re- 
member that this service is free to 
subscribers. Address Legal Depart- 
ment, Building Age, 920 Broadway, 
New York City. 


by an architect under a rescinded contract 
to prepare plans and obtain estimates for 
a building and to let the contract for the 
erection of such building, unless the 
amount agreed to be paid to him, or that 
anything was ever done by him toward 
performance of the contract, is proved” 
5 Corpus Juris, 276-277, 

‘Tf an architect prepares plans and 
specifications for a building pursuant to an 
unconditional order or direction of the 
owner, but without any express agree- 
ment as to compensation, he is entitled to 
recover the reasonable value of the services 
rendered whether the plans are used or 
not, as where the owner abandons his in- 
tention to build, or stops work on the 
plans before they are completed.’ 5 Cor- 
put Juris, 261. : 

“Where the contract is silent on the 
subject the architect will be entitled to a 
reasonable compensation, and in such a 
case the customary charges of architects 
for similar services, as well as other 
facts and circumstances of the case, may 
be considered in determining what is a 
reasonable charge.” 5 Corpus Juris, 265. 

Numerous appellate court decisions are 
cited at the pages above referred to. 

As to the time when an architect’s com- 
pensation is to be paid, I can perceive no 
reason why it should not be governed by 
the same general rule that applies to pay- 
ment of builders’ compensation. That rule 
is as follows: 
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“Where no time is specified for the pay- 
ment of the compensation, it is universally 
recognized that the performance of the 
work is a prerequisite to the right to pay- 
ment, unless full performance has been 
excused or waived.” 9 Corpus Juris, 839. 

One of the numerous cases cited in sup- 
port of this rule is 105 Arkansas Supreme 
Court Reports, 580. ; 

Full performance on the part of archi- 
tect is excused by the owner’s refusal to 
proceed with the proposed building opera- 
tions. Here, again, the situation is analo- 
gous to the case where an owner refuses 


to permit a builder to proceed with his 


work. 

“Tf the owner fails to perform the ob- 
ligations assumed by him, the builder may, 
of course, recover the damages he may 
suffer from such failure, as where the 
builder suffers damages through delay of 
his work by reason of defaults on the 
part of the owner or through the 
refusal of the owner or his representative 
to permit him to perform in accordance 
with the contract.” 9 Corpus Juris, 734. 

Neither common sense nor law accords 
to the owner any more right to decline to 
pay for services rendered by an architect 
before suspension of the work for an in- 
definite period than we would have to re- 
fuse to pay for a suit of clothes made for 
him by a tailor on the ground that he has 
temporarily determined not to procure a 
suit of that kind. 

A reference to the citations we have 
given will show that there is respectable 
authority for saying that the architect is 
not only entitled to recover the fair value 
of work done before being stopped by the 
owner, but that he is also entitled to re- 
cover for pecuniary loss resulting from 
being deprived of the further profits that 
would have followed performance of the 
agreement. 

I doubt very much, however, that the 
architect in this case could recover for 
plans, etc., furnished on the mere ground 
of the existence of a custom among archi- 
tects in that city to be paid on plans being 
finished. To make this custom effective 
against the bank, it would be necessary, in 
my judgment, to show that the bank knew 
or ought to have known of the custom. 
Architects might be presumed to know of 
such custom because of it attaching to 
their profession, whereas it might not be 
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fair to charge a bank with notice of the 
custom. This is merely a reversal of the 
proposition that a bank may be bound by 
a banking custom that would not be bind- 
ing upon one of its architect depositors. 

But, as already noted, there is no ground 
on which to oppose the architect’s right to 
proceed to collect what is justly due him 
when the owner indefinitely postpones pro- 
ceeding with building plans. Unless the 
owner, in employing an architect, induces 
the latter to agree to leave it optional with 
the owner to suspend or abandon the proj- 
ect without liability for services rendered 
by the architect, there is an implied under- 
standing that the owner will carry the 
project on through with reasonable 
promptness, unaffected by unexpected dif- 
ficulties in building, so that the architect 
may collect his due. Breach of this obliga- 
tion permits the architect to treat the con- 
tract as broken—terminated by the owner’s 
fault—and to proceed at once to collect 
what is coming to him. 

Architects of considerable experience 
should be consulted for information as to 
what is a fair fee for partial performance 
of a contract calling for lump compensa- 


tion for services performed and unper- 


formed. 


Recent Decisions 


ONG ago, Lord 
When Coke, an English 
taal ; judge, declared that the 
Sitay Be 2 “slipperiness” of mem- 
Contradicted ory justified the adop- 


tion of the then exist- 
ing rule of law that the terms of a written 
and signed contract could not be contra- 
dicted by one of the parties, in the absence 
of a showing that through fraud or mis- 
take the written instrument failed to ex- 
press the true agreement. 

The reasons for adhering to this rule are 
even stronger in 1921 than they were in 
Lord Coke’s time. Men are just as prone 
to forget honestly or to fraudulently mis- 
represent their recollections as they were 
in Lord Coke’s time. And now interested 
parties are competent witnesses in the trial 
of lawsuits where they would not have 
been in olden times. 

So it is a mistake to assume that a 
builder or an owner may lightly sign 
agreements and as lightly avoid their ef- 
fect afterwards by pleading an under- 
standing at variance with the obligations 
assumed over his signature. 

To illustrate, it appeared in a Utah case 
that a building sub-contract did not re- 
quire use of materials manufactured by 
any particular concern, and there was no 
claim that the omission of such specifica- 
tion from the written agreement was due 
to fraud or mistake. Accordingly, it was 
decided that one of the parties could not 
make proof of a verbal understanding, at 
the time the written contract was executed 
or before, that materials of a particular 
manufacturer would be furnished by the 
sub-contractor. The Utah Supreme Court 


aptly said that “written contracts are to 
be regarded with some gravity, and the 
presumption is indulged that all prior and 
contemporaneous conversations and un- 
derstandings are merged and embodied 
with them.” 

“A contract for buildings or other works 
stands upon the same plane as any other 
contract and must be held to express the 
entire agreement of the parties. It can- 
not be varied, added to, modified, or con- 
tradicted by parol or extrinsic evidence, 
or by any showing of the intentions of the 
parties, or of their real agreement with 
reference to the subject matter. Nor 
where the clear legal effect of the con- 
tract is to include the doing of certain 
work can it be shown by parol evidence 
that such work was not included. But 
the intention of the parties to the contract 
may be shown where its language is not 
sufficiently specific, or, it has been held, 
where certain incidents are omitted.” (22 
Corpus Juris, 1108-1109.) 

The general rule under consideration, 
however, does not preclude a showing that 
a written contract was modified by a 
verbal agreement reached after execution 
of the written instrument, excepting in 
those rare instances where the whole agree- 
ment might be required by law to be re- 
duced to writing. 

Instancing application of the general 
rule, the New York Supreme Court once 
decided that a written contract to lay an 
“asbestos-granite” floor could not be modi- 
fied by the owner setting up a claimed 
verbal understanding, concurrent: with 
execution of the written agreement, that 
the contractor would polish the floor and 
warrant the permanency of colors in it. 
The court said: 

“The writing appears, upon inspection, 
to be a complete contract containing all 
the particulars necessary to make a per- 
fect agreement, designed to express the 
whole agreement between the parties, 
which excludes it from the operation of 
the rule permitting parol evidence con- 
sistent with and not contradictory of the 
written instrument, where the contract 
rests partly in writing and partly in parol.” 

The St. Louis Court of Appeals held 
that a contractor who agreed to do cer- 
tain excavating according to fixed speci- 
fications was not entitled to show that, 
in the negotiations leading up to the con- 
tract, it was orally understood that some 
of the requirements of the specifications 
were to be overlooked. 

And, showing that the rule works both 
ways, the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Eighth Circuit, decided that an 
owner of a building could not assert a ver- 
bal agreement for a larger quantity of 
work than was called for by the written 
contract between him and the contractor. 

In a California case, the District Court 
of Appeal adjudged that where a building 
contract clearly identified the plans -and 
specifications intended to be made a part 
of the agreement, it could not be shown 
fhat there was an oral understanding that 
another set should be used. 
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The same court held that where a writ- 
ten agreement called for a roof to be 
constructed of “No. 2 Mission Tile,” the 
owner could not assert a concurrent ver- 
bal agreement that the tile should te of 
a particular shade of red, and that the 
material would be replaced by the builder 
should the owner be dissatisviéd with 
the color of the tile used. 

In Massachusetts, the Supreme Judicial 
Court declared that where a builder was 
not bound under his written contract to 
paper a house, the owner could not rely 
upon an asserted oral understanding that 
he might deduct from the agreed price 
of the building $50 to cover the cost of 
papering it. 


Speaking of the legal 


Vee me meaning of provision 
rie abe Re in a contract requiring 
Manner a builder to make re- 


pairs in a “good” and 
workmanlike manner,’ the Alabama 
Supreme Court said in a recent case (88 
So. 871): 

“The words ‘good and workmanlike 
manner’ as used in this and other con- 
tracts in this jurisdiction, for the dis- 
charge of the particular service, mean 
that the same shall be done as a per- 
son skilled in that business should do 
it—in a manner generally considered 
skillful by those capable of judging 
such work in the community of the 
performance.” 

But, after all, the inclusion of these 
familiar words in building contracts 
adds nothing to what would otherwise 
be implied. By repeated decisions of 
the appellate courts of the country, it 
has been declared that a professional 
builder’s contract to erect a structure 
carries with it a presumed obligation 
undertaken by him to perform the work 
in a proper and workmanlike manner. 
And a New York decision (155 N. Y. 
S. 333) shows that the same general 
principle applies to the performance of 
cost-plus contracts. In the cited case 
the court said: 

“When a person contracts with a 
corporation with a reputation for the 
successful completion of large enter- 
prises to do a work at cost and a per- 
centage, he has the right to expect the 
same skill and ability to be applied to 
his work that it would give to a work 
where its profit was dependent upon 
its ability to do the work at a cost 
less than the contract price.” 

The builder’s implied obligations 
have thus been summed up by a legal 
authority, who cites ample judicial 
declarations to support the statements 
as sound law: 

“Tt is the duty of the builder to per- 
form his work in a proper and work- 
manlike manner; that is, the work 
should be done as a skilled workman 
would do it, the law exacting from a 
builder ordinary care and _ skill’ only. 
It does not mean such workmanship as 
would be expected from an artist or 
specialist in that particular line. 
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A Small Shingled Garage at 
Oak Lane, Pa. 


C. E. Schemmerhorn, Architect 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Small Stone Garage at 
Bala, Pa. 


J. N. Platt, Architect 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Unique Brick Public Garage at 
Washington, D. C. 


Harry Wardman, Builder 


The Wardman Park Inn, of Washington, D. C., Boasts of a Brick Garage with Three Entrances, Doing 
Away with the Need of Elevators, Access Being Gained by Three Graded Approaches 
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An 
Architect's 
Own Home 


George C. Buchtenkirk 
Architect 


HE architect's business is to 
plan homes for people of 
various tastes, and all sorts of 
designs are the natural result. When 
he builds a home of his own it is 
usually far different from what his 
clients would imagine. Most folks 
think that an architect would have a 
real ornate house, but the opposite is 
usually the case. Good taste can be 
displayed in simple designs. 

Mr. Buchtenkirk, in planning his 
own country house at Sea Cliff, Long 
Island, N. Y., has somewhat followed 
the design of the homes of the pioneer 
settlers of Long Island; and at first 
glance one would think it one of the 
old houses. 

The top picture shows the front of 
the house and the bottom picture the 
rear. The entrance is on the side of 
the house, and is shown in both 
pictures. 

The principal rooms are all on one 
floor, bungalow style, with two addi- 
tional bedrooms in the attic. 

The living room is a fair-sized ° 
room, being 13 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft. 6 in. 
in size. Opposite the entrance are a 
series of three French windows, 
which opens up the entire side of the 
living room to the porch. The ceiling 
is beamed in a pleasing pattern, as 
shown by the dotted lines. The large 
open fire-place is placed in the center 
of the rear wall. Note particularly 
that, to obtain privacy, the two front 
windows have been placed rather 
high. 

The dining room is practically a 
square room, and a swinging door 
connects it with the kitchen. A range 
is placed in one corner with the flue 
leading to the chimney, and a dresser 
is on the opposite side. 
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Modern Six Family Apartment House 


CHARLES EDGAR BATES 
Architect 


the smaller cities for apart- 

ments, many families prefer- 
ing the “easy housekeeping” advan- 
tages they offer. 

The six-family apartment illus- 
trated is located on North Meridian 
Boulevard, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
was built by the E, G. Spink Co., of 
that city. Several houses of the same 
design have been built, and there is 
always a waiting list for.any vacant 
apartments, this attesting the popu- 
larity of the design. 

As the building is 62 feet front and 
rear and 65 feet deep it will need at 
least a 75-foot lot to give the neces- 
sary light and air. A larger lot would 
be better. 

There are many features in the 
layout of this apartment house that 
are interesting. Ice is placed directly 
in the built-in refrigerators from the 
rear porch. In the basement is 
located a well equipped laundry, with 
set tubs, washing machine, drier, 
ironing machine, etc., for the use of 
all the tenants in common. 

The front bedroom can be used as 
a library, being equipped with an in- 
a-door bed. It has a small bathroom 
attached. This makes it an ideal 
guest room. 
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Design of Reinforced Concrete Beams 


By EDWARD F. HAMMEL, Architect and 


readily adapts itself to as many 


P ERHAPS no single material so 
uses, and is used so generally 


in building construction of all types, 


as concrete. Whether the structure 
be frame, brick and wood joist, or 
fireproof, there is somewhere a place 
in which concrete can be used to bet- 
ter advantage than any other material. 

The average builder is therefore 
quite familiar with concrete. Mixing 
stone, gravel or cinders with sand and 
cement in the proper proportions, 
presents no serious difficulty to him, 
and neither indeed should it, since we 
find the use of concrete quite com- 
mon, even in Roman times. But of 
latter years, this material, hitherto 
used exclusively to resist compressive 
stresses, has been combined with 
steel to form a more complex struc- 
tural element, commonly called rein- 
forced concrete. 

In the initial stages of the develop- 
ment of this new form of construc- 
tion, it was not possible to compute 
with any but the most approximate 
degree of accuracy, the strength of 


_.this combination of two well known 
materials. Theories as to their prob- 


able action, when thus combined, 
were promulgated and their results 
checked up with actual tests. Cor- 
rected formulas were worked out and 
again revised. 

However, while even at present the 
design of ‘reinforced concrete con- 


* struction is not an exact science, yet 


with its more general introduction 
into building work, a further analysis 
of stresses induced, compared with 
much test data, furnished that degree 
of confidence in the developed theory 
of reinforced concrete, which today 
enables one to compute the strength 
of any element of reinforced con- 
crete construction with a reasonable 
feeling of assurance in the accuracy 
of such computations. However, due 
to the very complex nature of the 
construction, the method of computa- 
tion is also necessarily complex. For 
this reason, there has arisen a new 
branch of engineering, specializing in 
reinforced concrete design and con- 
struction. Often to the uninitiated, 
the design of such work seems some- 
what shrouded in mystery. 

It is not possible in a few brief 
articles to teach all the phases of re- 
inforced concrete design, neither in- 
deed will any such object be attempt- 


ed. What the writer will endeavor 
to accomplish, and he hopes success- 
tully, will be to set forth certain 
comparatively simple rules for com- 
puting the more elementary problems 
in reinforced concrete design, which 
may from time to time arise in the 
average practice of the builder. 
When more complicated problems 
arise, it is best to take no chances, but 
to consult an engineer experienced in 
this class of work. 


DESIGN OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BEAMS 


Concrete itself is essentially a ma- 
terial adapted to resist compressive 
stresses. In tension it has very little 
value. For this reason in calcula- 
tions its resistance to tensile stresses 
is entirely discounted, that is, no al- 
lowance at all made for it. While 
this is not strictly correct, the error 
is on the side of safety. What ac- 
tually occurs when a reinforced con- 
crete beam is gradually loaded, is 
that the concrete above the neutral 
axis is in compression, and that below 
it in tension, the same as with a tim- 
ber or steel beam. At first the rein- 
forcing steel is practically unstressed. 
As the loading increases, a point is 
reached at which the concrete on the 
extreme underside of the beam is no 
longer able to resist the tension, and 
very fine cracks develop. At the 
same time, due to the bond or grip 
between the concrete and steel rein- 
forcement, the tension is automati- 
cally picked up by the steel, and the 
beam will resist failure until either 
the concrete above the neutral axis is 
stressed, in compression, beyond its 
power of resistance, or the steel rein- 
forcement at the bottom of the beam 
is stressed beyond the elastic limit. 

It will thus at once be seen that to 
economically design a reinforced con- 
crete beam, the steel must be so pro- 
portioned that both steel and concrete 


‘will reach their ultimate resistance 


simultaneously. We also might note 
that such a beam will have two mo- 
ments of resistance, one for the con- 
crete (Mc) and one for the steel 
(Ms), and that when these are equal, 
the design is an economical one. 
Before proceeding with an actual 
problem, it will be necessary to assign 
safe working stresses to both steel 
and concrete, and for the purpose of 
this and succeeding articles, the fol- 
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lowing values, approved by most au- 
thorities on the subject, will be used. 


Extreme fibre stress on concrete in 


compression ....650 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Tensile stress in steel reinforce- 
Tie ienet ss tries 5 16,000 Ibs. per sq, in. 


As in the design of any beam, it is 
first necessary to determine the bend- 
ing moment caused by the external 
forces (the load to be supported) 
which must be resisted by the resist- 
ing moment of the beam. After de- 
termining the bending moment, we 
must then design a beam having a 
resisting moment equal to or greater 
than the bending moment. 

For simple beams, that is those not 
restrained at the ends, and supporting 
a uniformly distributed load, the 
formula is 


WL 
(1) M=-——-; in which 
8 


M = The bending 
pounds. 

W = Total load in pounds to be sup- 
ported, including the weight 
of the beam itself. 

L = Span of beam in inches, meas- 
ured from center to center of 
bearings. 


For the purpose of illustration, 
consider the following problem: 

A school building of fireproof con- 
struction has floors supported by 
beams spaced 6 ft. apart and having 
a span of 18 ft. What is the bending 
moment? 

The dead load, or weight of the 
floor construction itself will be taken 
at 60 Ibs. per sq. ft. and the live load, 
due to occupancy, at 75 lbs. per sq. ft., 
thus the total load will be 135 Ibs. per 
sq. ft. Each beam must support a 
floor area of 6 x 18 = 108 sq. ft. and 
a total load of 108 x 135 — 14,580 
Ibs. uniformly distributed. Thus W 
= 14,580; L = 18 x 12°= 216 ins. 
Substituting in formula (1) we have: 


14,580 x 216 
M = ——————_ 
8 


The resisting moment of the beam 
must equal this figure. 

In order to avoid complex formula, 
various values, needed in determin- 
ing the resisting moments of rein- 
forced concrete beams, have been 
worked out and are given in the ac- 
companying table. 


moment in inch 


= 393,660 in. Ibs. 


In this table 
p = the percentage of steel reinforce- 
ment, which is the ratio of the 
steel area to the total cross 
sectional area of the beam. 
Referring to Fig. 1: 
area of steel 


bd 
x =a factor used in determining the 
location of the neutral axis. 
j =a factor used in determining the 
arm of the force couple. 
Re and Rs are factors in determining 
the resisting moments of the beam, 
as limited by the concrete and steel 
respectively. 
Figure 1 shows a cross section of a 
reinforced concrete beam, the dia- 
gram to the right showing the stress 


variation. It will be noted from an 

examination of Fig. 1 that 

b = width of beam in inches. 

' d==depth of beam in inches from 
top 66 center of reinforcing 
steel. 

N. A. = neutral axis, above which 

- the concrete is in compression. 
Its location varies depending 
on the percentage of steel re- 
inforcement used. 

xd = Distance of neutral axis from 
top of beam. 

jd = Distance from center of gravity 

; of conerete stress to center of 
steel, and is the arm of the 
force couple 

xd 
jd = d —— 
3 


The formulas for determining the 

resisting moments of a reinforced 

concrete beam are: 

(2) Mc= Rc bd? as determined by 
the concrete. 

(3) Ms=Rs bd? as determined by 
the steel. 


An inspection of columns 4 and 5 of . 


Table 1, giving values of Re and Rs, 
shows that an economical design will 
require a percentage of steel rein- 
forcement of .0077, since when p = 
0077, the values of Re and Rs are 
practically equal. For any other 
value of p, the beam will either have 


TABLE I 2-15 


TOR DESNGN OF TEEIN FORCED COKCKE TE BEAMS 
Concrese af 6503" Steel at 16000 %/a."' 


the concrete element or the steel ele- 
ment the stronger. 

It so happens that when this per- 
centage of reinforcement is used, in 
connection with the stresses previous- 
ly given, the formula M = Rc bd? 
becomes essentially the same as that 
used for the design of wood beams, 

bd? 


namely, M = —— x, where s is the 


safe unit stress. 

In the first case, if we substitute 
the value of Re given in Table 1, we 
have M — 107.5 bd?; while if in the 
common formula we substitute 650 
for s, which is the concrete unit stress 

2 


“used, we have M = —— x 650 = 
108 bd?. 
Therefore if without tables or 


other data, it is well to remember the 


formula’: M — —— x s, and use the 


value of 650 for s. Then steel hav- 
ing an area equal to 34 of one per 
cent. of the sectional area of the beam 
must be used. This gives an approxi- 
mate and easily remembered rule, no 
more difficult of application than for. 
wood beam computations. 
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In the example before us Mc or 
Ms must not be less than 393,660. 
Taking the value for an economical 
design, we have Mc — 107.5 bd?. 
We must now assign values to either 
b or d and solve. 
beam 12 in. wide. We then have 
Mc = 393,660; b — 12. Substitut- 
ing in formula 2, we have 393,660 = 
107.5 x 12 x d?. Solving for d? we 
393,660 
have. d= —-—_—— 305,12 
1075 2ggkZ 
d = 305.1 = 1/746, sayel722 anes 
The cross sectional area is 12 x 
17.46 = 209.5 and the area of steel 


reinforcement must be .0077 x 209.5 


==. 1.61 sq) ms, 

Four 34 in, sq. rods have a total 
area of 1.56 sq. ins., which, while a 
trifle under, will be close enough to 
be safe. 

Fig. 2 shows the size of beam and 
spacing of rods. For fire protection 
there should be from 1 in. to 1% ins. 
of concrete below the steel reinforce- 
ment. 

Table II will be found helpful in 
selecting the sizes of steel reinforce- 


ment. Square rods are generally 
used. 
TABLE II. 

AREAS OF SQUARE AND Rounp Bars 
Size Areagodulns: 
Ins. Square Round 
L/ALG ede .0039 .0031 
TET ae 0156 .0123 
BJAG). cote ceeeere 0554 .0276 
RMR TE NS 5 0625. 0491 
5/16 50 ee 0977 .0767 
36 iS enawe ae ee 1406 1105 
ZA 1Os glia 1914 1503 
TA hele kat 2500 1963 . 
pew AK eX omits Ale 3164 2485 
Det oh tegieah care eaee 3906 3068 
D1 ALG boca: 4727 0/12 
Cesta oie bie tones 5625 4418 
13,/ OP tee tae! 6602 5185 
Ve Meets ehh. ee 7656 .6013 
15/16 iosroabo acm. 8789 .6903 

00 theca ee 1.0000 7854 
Lyd Ghent 1.1289 8866 
Lis Bycteudt hal: 1.2656 .9940 
hid 1G ue ce at 1.4102 1.1075 
Lg C Res: 2 ieeghe: whet 1.5625 1.2272 
Lb/d ots Sa. hae L 7227 1.3530 
ey oo ee eee 1.8906 1.4849 
ds Ae/ LO. wt dgnioni tips 2.0664 1.6230 
LV. fed op leme esas 2.2500 1.7671 
1 OALO xe weiinek 2.4414 1.9175 
15g me arog pees 2.6406 2.0739 
1AM 1 Gah a aie 2.8477 22309 
13) ee. Ae 3.0625 2.4053 
LAS74 Gaara 3.2852 2.5802 
Lega me deer 315156 2.7612 
Lol 57-1 Osean 3.7539 2.9483 

Sans hopes Pos 4.0000 3.1416 


Let us select a ~ 
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Due to physical limitations, it is not 
always possible to use the most eco- 
nomical section. Very often the 
depth of a girder is limited, and 
often its width also. 

For instance, let us assume that in 
a certain proposed building the story 


heights will be 14 ft. (finished floor 


to finished floor) and that the maxi- 
mum depth of girders is 26 ins. 


These girders have a span of 24 ft. 

and must also be as narrow as pos- 

sible. Each girder must support a 

load of 50,000 lbs. uniformly dis- 

tributed. 

Here W=50,000, L—=24x12—288 in. 
Substituting in formula 1, we have 


50,000 x 288 


8 
In formula (2) Mc = 1,800,000; 
YW = 24 (2” being deducted from the 
maximum depth of 26” to allow for 
fire protection) and d? = 576. 


e-— -behRe-__ 


2. 


M = = 1,800,000 in lbs. 


Lop p rs a Pp”: : : Ee & 
son) me a eee , ae 
P. PES ie ete 
2 (8 ~ We 'SQ. RODS)” | 
is ero See ey 

La, 


Since we are after the minimum 
section, we must choose the highest 
practicable value of Rc, which ac- 
cording to Table 1 is 141 and re- 
quires a steel percentage of .019. 


Substituting in formula 2, we have 
1,800,000 = 141 x b x 576. 
Solving for b, we have 
1,800,000 
== 2214”. 


141 x 576 
The girder will therefore be 2214” x 
24” — 540 sq. ins. 


b= 


The area of steel required is .019 x 
540 = 10% sq. ins. 

8 — 1%" square rods have an area 
of 10% sq. ins. which is satisfac- 
tory. The section is shown in 
Fig. 3. 


Had the most economical percent- 
age of steel reinforcements been used, 


keeping the same depth but not limit- 
ing the width, we would have had a 
girder 24” deep by 29%” wide, re- 
inforced with 5.38 sq. ins. of steel, a 
slight increase in the amount of con- 
crete. used, but a decided saving in 
steel. 

The next article will deal with Tee 
beams. 


Making It Safe to Build 


A Few Practical Remarks on Checking Up Costs 


By NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON 
President, Hoggson Brothers, New York. 


BVIOUSLY the purchasing 
() department of a building con- 

cern exists primarily for the 
purpose of buying the materials re- 
quired in a building operation. This 
is the raison d’étre of such a depart- 
ment. Yet only a portion of its time 
is spent in actual buying. The in- 
telligent purchase of building ma- 
terials requires a most careful in- 
vestigation prior to each purchase. It 
is essential that any building organi- 
zation study markets and materials in 
all sections of the country in order to 
buy advantageously. 

It is true in the building business, 
as in any other business, that lowest 
prices are quoted to the largest buyer 
and to those having the highest 
credit. But even with the advantage 
this gives to even the largest building 
organizations a constant study of the 
current and probably future trend of 
prices and the development of mar- 
kets is essential. 

There are numerous ways to gather 
the necessary data and various means 
of keeping an index finger on the na- 
tional situation. One of the readiest 
means of approach is through the ac- 
tual building operations if the concern 
be national in its scope. 

These operations are scattered over 
the country and the personnel of the 
building concern which has been as- 
signed to the various jobs afford local 
representatives in all important sec- 
tions. In the aggregate they repre- 
sent outposts of the home office placed 
throughout the country. They can 
be called upon at any time for special 
information regarding their section 
and are continually sending in regular 
reports which can be sifted for in- 
formation applicable to all operations. 

In the placing of sub-contracts 
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there is a steadily increasing source 
of information. For a list of all sub- 
contractors who have served the 
building organization can be easily 
kept on file. This list can be con- 
sulted in connection with a bid of 
any size. For although the policy of 
the national building organization is, 
and rightly so, to utilize sub-con- 
tractors in the locality of the building 
operation, there is always the chance 
that some other source of supply 
might result in a saving for the 
owner. 

A great deal of the time of the 
purchasing department’s personnel is 
devoted to consultation with sub- 
contractors who have submitted fa- 
vorable bids—for the specifications 
must be the basis of all contracts and 
not the bidder’s interpretation or mis- 
interpretation of them. Then, too, 
no bidder can be allowed to secure a 
contract who is going to be unfair to 
himself in his price, for this means 
disappointing work. 

Taken all in all the work of the 
purchaser of supplies, materials and 
equipment for a big building or even 
a small one is of vital importance to 
the financial success of any building 
operation. 


LEVEN million persons, either 
'» as workers or as members of 
workers’ families, are estimated to 
derive their living from construction, 
either directly or through manufac- 
turing and mining products used in 
the construction industry. The sup- 
port given to agriculture and to trade 
by the annual expenditures of this 
great number of persons is estimated 
at more than $5,000,000,000 for rent, 
fuel, food, clothing, furnishings, rec- 
reation, etc. 


Simple Dignified 
Hollow Tile 


House 


OR the closely built suburbs this 
F house has many atractions. It 

is substantial in design and in 
construction, with compact, -conve- 
nient and economical plans. It is a 
house that will require but few re- 
pairs in the years to come. 


The walls are finished in a light 
cream-colored stucco on hollow tile. 
This construction of the walls gives 
good insulation against heat and cold 
and saves fuel in the winter. It is fire- 
proof and does not absorb moisture, 
and forms a most satisfactory backing 
for the stucco and plaster. Unlike a 
brick wall, furring is not required on 
the inside as a protection against mois- 
ture, a dampproofing coat applied to 
the wall before plastering gives ab- 
solute protection against any damp- 
ness with the block construction. 

The plain, unbroken roof offers no 
lodgment for snow or ice, no catch 
pockets for water, thus avoiding all 
roof troubles. 

An economical feature of the plan 


Detail of Doorway 


House of Mr. G. R. Steinert, Hackensack, N. J. 
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BUTL DING@AGE 


Designed by 
R. C. HUNTER & BRO. 
Architects 


is the utilization of the space under 
the living porch as a garage. A shal- 
low ramp leads down to the level of 
the cellar floor, making access easy. 
The garage has water, heat and light 
at practically no cost for installation, 
as they are connected directly to the 
house systems in the cellar. The tile- 
finished concrete floor of the living 
porch gives a fireproof ceiling to the 
garage, while the foundation wall of 
the house gives a fireproof wall be- 
tween the garage and the cellar. Thus 
the fire hazard is entirely eliminated, 
while the car is made most convenient 
of access. A fire door is provided in 
the wall between the garage and the 
cellar so that one can reach the car 
without going outside, a distinct ad- 
vantage in inclement weather. 

The living porch is all that the name 
implies—tile floor and base, plenty of 
large windows, screened and provided 
with. awnings, flower boxes and the 
like—a delightful place to live in the 
summer, and it will be appreciated 
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in the winter, when it is glassed in 
and heated. 

The service portion is compact and 
is convenient to the main rooms. The 
four bedrooms on the second floor are 


all of good size and all have cross 
ventilation. A generous bathroom 
and plenty of closet space are pro- 
vided. 

The entrance of the house is worthy 


of note. It gives just the required 
dignity for a house that sets close to 
the street and the bold detail offers a 
pleasing contrast with the plain stucco 
walls. 


Second Floor Plan 


Stairway Designed by C. E. Schermmerhorn, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Magnesite Stucco 


BUFLDINGVAGE 


Simple Practical Instructions for Its Successful Application 


AGNESITE stucco is en- 
M tirely different from the ordi- 


nary stucco, and therefore 


should not be confused with same. 
Prior to the war, magnesite was 


It is in this condition that the mag- 
nesite is received by the plastic stucco 
manufacturers and composition floor 
manufacturers, 

At first considerable difficulty was 


Stucco on Bungalow with Chipped Slate Composition Shingle Roof 


imported principally from Greece to 
this country for plastic purposes, and 
when the World War broke out, the 
supply was cut off and it became 
necessary for manufacturers to seek a 
new source of supply. Large de- 
posits of magnesite were found in 
California and the State of Washing- 
ton; and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were invested in developing 
mines to get out what was known as 
caustic magnesite for the plastic 
trade. In six years, the industry 
grew from nothing, so to speak, until 
today the production of magnesite 
runs into thousands of tons. All 
caustic or plastic magnesite produced 
in this country comes from the State, 
of California. 


After the magnesite is mined it is 
calcined or roasted. Then it is 


ground to a fineness where 75 per — 


cent. will pass through a 200 mesh to 
the square inch sieve and 95 per cent. 


et better through a 100 hesh sieve. . 


experienced in the calcination of mag- 
nesite, due to the fact that it was 
found that to obtain the best results, 
the heat in the calcination furnaces 
should be controlled. 


Several months ago, a large com- 
pany in California established a heat- 
controlled magnesite which assures 
uniformity in quality of material and 
the performance of the material. 


When this magnesite is received by 
the stucco manufacturer it is inter- 
mixed with various ingredients and 
shipped in the dry form to the job. 

Some manufacturers introduce 
fillers such as wood fibre, sawdust, 
ground cork, hair and other ingre- 
dients, claiming that by the introduc- 
tion of these ingredients, a larger 
spreading capacity in yards to the ton 
of material is obtained, which unques- 
tionably is true. 


Other manufacturers maintain that 
the fillers used by them are all mineral 
and that by using all mineral fillers, 
there is no possibility of rotting or 


leterioration taking place in the com- 


position itself. 


Magnesite stucco is not mixed with 
water, but is mixed with a solution 


‘ eek ee 
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of magnesium chloride. Generally 
speaking, this magnesium chloride is 
shipped in what is known as the fused 
or flake form. Water is added at 
destination to dissolve this chemical 
to bring it to the proper strength pre- 
scribed by the manufacturer. 


The claims for magnesite stucco, 
compared with ordinary stuccoes, are 
many. It is stated authentically that 
it is water-proof, fire-proof, immune 
to expansion and contraction; that its 
strength is from three to five times 
greater than ordinary stucco; that it 
will not crack under ordinary settling 
strains; that it binds to window cas- 
ings and door frames,. setting up in 
a dense rock-like mass, and is flexible. 


The secret of successful application 
of magnesite stucco is to see to it that 
the backing over which the plastic ma- 
terial is to be applied is prepared 
properly, and most manufacturers is- 
sue specifications offering suggestions 
as to the best way to prepare various 
backings. To be successful, the ma- 
terial is applied in two coats, com- 
monly known as the base and finish 
coat. 


Great care should be exercised in 
seeing to it that the solution of mag- 
nesium chloride registers between 22 
degrees and 24 degress Beaumeé, fo1 
the reason that when you bring this 
solution of magnesium chloride in 
contact with the powdered products 
and mix same into a mortar, a chemi- 
cal reaction takes place, forming what 


is known as oxy-chloride cement, and 
if the solution of magnesium chloride 
is too weak in strength, you im- 
mediately produce a material which 
will not have the tensile breaking 
strength, nor will you derive the full 
benefits of the material as there -will 
be a possibility of the plastic material 
setting up in a more or less chalkified 
manner. 


Backings should be nailed, prefer- 


ably with galvanized or zinc-coated 
nails, and the corners and angles of 
the building reinforced with heavy, 
quarter inch mesh, galvanized wire 
cloth for a distance of at least 3” each 
way from the angle or corner. Pre- 
caution should be taken to see to it 
that the water table is slightly 
bevelled, so that the water will not 
work in behind the stucco. 


Care should be used in the appli- 
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Stucco, Cobble Stones and Wood with Asbestos Shingles 


Stucco with Ornamental Wood Trim, with Metal Shingles 
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cation of the base coat material by 
first seeing to it that the surface over 
which the material is to be applied is 
free from moisture or frost. Then 
the surface should be well wet with 
the solution of mixing compound and 
thoroughly wet at the time of the ap- 
plication of the base coat, the object 
of this being to prevent the suction of 
the backing from the plaster itself, 
for the reason that if this suction is 
not killed it will draw the magnesium 
chloride from the plastic material and 
prevent a complete chemical reaction 
in the plastic material itself. If the 
surfaces were damp or wet, it would 
reduce the strength of the magnesium 
chloride in the plastic material and 
prevent bonding. 


After the base coat has been ap- 
plied, the surface should be well 
roughened and prepared to receive the 
finish coat. The base coat should be 


permitted to set up well before apply- 
ing the finish coat. The surface of 
the base coat should be well wet down 
with the solution of magnesium chlo- 
ride and wet at the time the finish coat 
is applied. Each coat should be at 
least 4” thick and the total thickness 
should be at least 14” in order to in- 
sure satisfactory results. 


Just as soon as the finsh coat is ap- 
plied, and while it is still fresh, marble 
and granite chips can be cast into the 
finish coat which produces a very 
beautiful finish; also various colored 
stones can be used to obtain almost 
any color effect desired to harmonize 
with the roof and the color scheme of 
the cornices, door casings, window 
frames, etc. 


Precaution should be taken in see- 
ing to it that the stucco is not brought 
down any lower than 10” to 12” above 
the grade line. 


By following these simple instruc- 
tions a user of magnesite stucco can 
be assured of obtaining the utmost 
satisfaction from the use of a mag- 
nesite stucco. 


You must understand that one of 
the greatest advantages of using a 
-magnesite stucco is that it can be used 
equally as successfully in winter or 
freezing weather as in the summer, 
the only difference being that it takes 
a little longer for the material to set 
up hard. Ordinary stuccoes are 
mixed with water and should a sud- 
den atmospheric change take place, it 
would be susceptible to freezing. 
The solution of magnesium chloride 
used to mix magnesite stuccoes will 
not freeze. ‘Therefore, it makes no 
difference how cold it should get after 
applying the material, no fear need be 
entertained as to the results because 
ef the fact that it will not freeze. 


In selecting a magnesite stucco care 
should be used on the part of the pur- 
chaser to see to it that he selects a 
material manufactured and produced 
by a responsible organization who has 
had experience in the production of 
this material and who can give the 
highest quality material. Most peo- 
ple contemplating building are in 
favor of stucco but they hesitate for 
the reason that they have seen so 
many failures in stucco. Magnesite 
‘stucco has eliminated this fear. 


.I like already built.” 


BUILDING AGE 


The Use of Models To Secure 


Business 


Easily Made of Paper, Watercolors, Wood and 
Glued Together 


Putting on the Roof of a Model of Bungalow 


ANY people who want to 
M build a home can get but 

little information looking at 
a blue print and the builder is at a 
loss to explain how the house is going 
to look. The lady usually says, 
“Well, I don’t know—perhaps I 
won’t like it when it is up—maybe I 
had better wait until I see something 
In a case like 
this the builder who is able to say, 
“T will show you just how the house 
is going to look—I will make a model 
of it from the plans and show it to 
you in a few days” is the one that 
will land the contract. 

Now a model is not so hard to 
make—the four elevations can be 
copied from the plans on heavy paper 
colored with water colors and then 
folded and glued together—the roof 
being put on top—chimneys, dormers, 
etc., are cut out separately and glued 
in place. Porch columns, pergolas, 
projecting rafters, etc., can be easily 
whittled out of soft wood and glued 
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in place. All can be colored or 
stained with colored ink or water 
colors. 

This sounds like kindergarten work, 
but it makes quite a number of people 
realize exactly how the -house will 
look. To be able to furnish a model 
will be quite a help in securing a con- 
tract from a customer who is doubtful 
about the outcome; to show such a 
customer a model wins their confi- 
dence and that is worth while obtain- 
ing. For large buildings the service 
of a professional model maker can be 
obtained, but this expense is not war- 
ranted for the usual small building; a 
small model made out of stiff paper 
will answer. In the illustration we 
show one of these small models, in 
this one even the interior portions 
have been put in place, of course the 
paper here is drawn and colored up 
on both sides. 

Here is a little suggestion of how 
builders can help themselves get more 
business. 
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Practical Short Method NON Rite ded “Stinste’ bys ah 


‘ 8 short method of estimating. 

We advise carpenters and contrac- 

of Estimating tors. who figure on jobs to make a 

Suggestions on Figuring the Cost of a Small Cottage eek ek noe lag gS rots he 
By I. P. HICKS figured in this way will make a price 
guide that should prove a valuable aid 
to the estimator. Estimates made in 
this way will give the contractor a 
source of information that he can de- 
pend upon and it is easily figured. 
All that is necessary is to figure out 
a price for one, one and one-half and 
two story buildings of the different 
classes. It is obvious that the same 
rate cannot apply to all buildings. 


Classify Each Building 


The thing to do is to classify the 
buildings and make a rate for each 
class. If contractors will spend a 
little time and do this in a careful 
manner then they will soon have 
something that will be much to their 
advantage in making estimates. Do 
not make the rates by guess, but fig- 
ure it out from the actual costs on 
the work that you have done and 
from actual experience.. No system 
will be of any benefit to the one who 
will always figure by guess. A guess 
is more likely to lose than to win no 
matter what method you try. Try our 
method in fair and honest way and 
you will be sure to profit by it. 


Fremigeccceeesetareenssoeceees Re ee 


Figuring the Mason Work 


Q Hxcayating, Ws yards, TOC). cn ene. ss $91.50 
< sp Concrete footings, 120 cubic feet, 40c. 48.00 
a SLEEPING PORCH | Hollow tile building blocks, 1,900 5x8x 
a ae? 6 REE 12, laid in wall per 100, $11.......... 209.00 
3 Chimney, 33 lin. ft., 8x12 flue, per ft., 
SAGO L yc eeretreidiite pics ib, wid wi arotcboterer ‘ginal 49.50 
CUIMNOSY ) CH Wiis false csins ele viticige ausie 6 01 2.00 
nting cellar bottom, 560 sq. ft. 
CLOSET > ER ce SN RR a 67.20 
Cement steps, 4 7’x15’’x5’-6’’, $4...... 16.00 
oping, 2 pieces, 4'’x14’’x6”, $3.60...... 7.20 
; Stueeo Plastering on foundation 20 
DINING RM Silat SLA dN Cais seen ts 28.00 


/3'-0"x/3'0" 


Total excavating, foundation and _ : 
TILIA TG YB ee cits G's Sind oe aia a celery emia ae $518.40 


Figuring the Front Porch 
2 squares, 2x8 porch floor, framing with 2 
7x3 face clear fir porch floor, $24. $48.00 


2 squares, 2x4 porch ceiling, framing ; 
with 54x34 face clear fir ceiling, $18. 26.00 


/ ; 8 squares, 2x4 porch roof, framing with 

EIN LING, BCT pa ar aster) sheathing and shingles, $19......... 57.00 
2 squares, rail and column framing 

With: SIGINS) GG sic se vb nema lo «Sa reysicies.2.0 32.00 

48 lin. ft. porch cornice, 85c........... 40.80 


Total cost of porch above foundation .$203.80 


PORCH 
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The actual square feet of floor 
space is 192 square feet, which makes 
: the porch figure approximately $1.06 
FIRST FLOOR SECOND FLOOR PLAN per square foot, above the foundation. 

PL OM, The gutter and painting is not figured 
in the above estimate. 


Estimate of Main Building Above the 
Foundation 


7% squares 2x8 first floor framing, 
with No. 2 1x8 shiplap rough floor 
and %x2% face clear plain red oak # 
ANISH eMOOLM Paw aire acres teller eters $340.75 
7% squares 2x8 second floor framing, © 
with No. 2 1x8 shiplap rough floor 
and %x2% face clear yellow pine _ 
AIAG HOO D4 2 tacivicoteia <tchsi ole dtetesoee'e state 315.00 
714 squares 2x4 ceiling framing, $5.50. 41.25 


20 squares 2x4 outside wall framing 
and No. 2 1x8 shiplap sheathing, $13. 260.00 


20 squares siding, $9.50................ 190,00 
19%, squares 2x4 roof framing, sheath- 

ing and shingling, $22.............. 423.59 
136) lin, £t.. outside base, 20Cie nea: PY feeAU 
84 line tt. corner boards, Loca... - 12.60 


1901in £m din -ebrniee, (OC iene ae 135.00 


86 lin. ft. dormer cornice, 70c.......... 60.20 
16 lin. ft. baywindow cornice, 60c..... 9.60. 
48 lin. ft. porch cornice, 80c........... 38.40 
3 gable brackets. $2.00. .°-°.- 00.25... 6.00 
1% squares 2x6 partitions, $9.......... 138.50 
114%4 squares 2x4 partitions, $7........ 80.50 
4 cellar steps to grade landing, $2.... 8.00 
8 steps grade landing to cellar, $1.25.. 10.00 
18 steps, stairs to second floor, $4...... 52.00 
DER Nb ING easing Shc cos uae hao od A Soo a om 10.00 
5 cellar window frames, $5............ 25.00 
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4 single window frames finished in 


OAK NE PLS eet wetter s «a ahclaie oka\> "sha 72.00 
3 Sash frames in oak, $13............+ 39.00 
8 single window frames finished in 

DANG) PLA) cet ovrtenetmereerkers ees» in totaled 42.00 
3 twin frames finished in pine, $28.... 84.00 
1 triple frame finished in pine........ 42.00 
1 outside door frame and door, oak 

Anish HL. 5,2 «5 arene RB «Mele BA Sich sboteceet 47.00 
1 vestibule door frame and door, oak 

DON OC GS) | RE REI ocr ha, SHER Ne RCI 46.00 
1 mirror door frame and door, oak 

finish Fn econ PEs a stele erations anstee 50.00 
2 main door frames and doors, oak 

finish, “S26 eo. ee le thas ans Geass te tote 52.00 
11 main door frames and doors, pine 

finish, $18 7, jneveneeme irs <srcues sles eiscecaie 198.00 
1 colonnade opening, oak finish...... 70.00 
130 din. fh Oak  DasemepOane cc scene euaeens 32.50 
300) line Lt PINE MD ASCHRLOGT., osc. utente “ 45.00 
100 lin. ft. oak picture molding, 12¢c... 12.00 
150 lin. ft. pine picture molding, 10c.. 15.00 
Cu phoat Gate mackic Seen iene» ssccoekenerererae 35.00 
Linen: Closet 3a. o,. Cente eee sca Sniper 15.00 
Medicine, cabinet gene asi -b10s eae 12.00 
@loset shelves: Ga. seeeetia te Hew spencer 4.00 

FINO COLD. 5k os Gee sate ee RMR ae ace at cores aE aR $2,971.00 
Plastering, 604) wardsvecOC.. 4.0 asc rs 453.00 

TOLD ir ocd cco he cot &- aie fo cnet $3,424.00 


BUILDING AGE 


So far we find the cost to be $3,424. 
The actual square feet of floor space 
of both stories, including the small 
rear porch is 1,522 feet, which makes 
the cost approximately $2.25 per 
square foot. 


For a short cut in estimating we 
could figure as follows on a similar 
job: 

Short-Cut Estimate 


Excavating, foundation and masonry $518.40 


192"sq/ ft. front porch, SlO¢n- ener 203.52 
1,522 sq. ft. of first and second floors, 

ED Ew Shakin o Shstane ercog ete oan ee 5424.50 
Plum DING +.) sven. 2: acter 450.00 
Hlectric willl &0ie: oe eee eee 90.00 
Painting 3.) 230 adda aoe eee 200.00 
Gutter and tin) work... 1.5 eee 42.00 
Heating, furnace ee Cee 300.00 
Incidentals 5% of the above......... 261.42 

Tetal estimate) save eee $5,489.84 


Chimneys Attractive 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


NE of these days, when you're 
planning the new home, keep 
a weather-eye out for the chimney. 


In the past ten years, or so, some- 
how, it must be admitted, concern for 
the chimney, as regards its artistic 
value, had become very nearly a lost 
architectural art. 


Houses had chimneys rising from 
their roofs because,: . . well, 
because one had to have a chimney 
in order to insure a proper draught ; 
and so a chimney out of brick, or 
whatsoever else might suffice, was 
planted very, very often, quite out of 

sight from the house-front. 


r 


That there could be actual beauty 
in chimneys ;—that even the age-old 
log-cabin of the forebears derived 
much of its charm from its chimneys 
—seems to have been completely 
overlooked ! 


Now, however, architects and build- 
“ers are awakening to the fact that 
the chimney can be made a thing of 
decided beauty ;—in fact, that it could 
be made a factor for giving a decided 
tinge of the unique to the home! 


‘Builders in Dayton, Ohio, the city 
beautiful of the American Mid-West, 
‘especially, is giving considerable at- 
tention of late to chimneys; raising 
these largely of the native stone. 


Artistic Outside Chimney 


More Chimney Than House 
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Pictures, of course, tell the story 
far better than words might; both 
where the chimney serves to adorn 
the simpler, two-story shingle bunga- 
low, and, again ,where attached to the 
more elaborate stuccoed home. 


Out of the ordinary, however, in 
that connection, is the third concept 
of some well-to-do Daytonians : 


These folk rest content with a bun- 
galow of just a single story ;—oblong, 
and with the roofs sloping to each of 
the four facades. “Rising from the 
earth itself at rear of the one long- 
side, however, there is a gigantic 
chimney of the rough-cut stone ;— 
this almost as’ high as the house is 
long. : 


Though seldom done, all chimneys 
should be capped either with a 
natural stone slab or a concrete cap 
made on the spot. This keeps out 
the rain and insures a good draft. 


If the top is not capped with a 
solid slab it will be well to cover it 
with concrete, leaving a hole of the 
flue size. This holds the bricks or 
stones in place and prevents possible 
dislodging of one or more in later 
years, when the mortar has a ten- 
dency to disintegrate. Besides this it 
will add to the attractiveness of the 
building. 
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What the Editor Thinks 


Building Publicity 
HERE is no business today that 
is receiving so much publicity 
as the building business. This is to 
the benefit of every building con- 
tractor, the more that is said helps to 
create the desire to own a home. It 
is hardly possible in these days of 
high rents to pick up any paper that 
does not have something to say about 
building. 

The subject is being talked about 
everywhere—it is a real, live subject 
and the builder will cash in hand- 
somely on this publicity for many 
years to come. People want homes 
—their own homes. 

There are many people living in 
city apartments who should live in 
the suburbs and they would rather do 
it, but they do not know how to over- 
come the financial end. Builders will 
be able to secure many more contracts 
if they are able to secure the needed 
financial help for the prospective 
home owner. It is worth while for the 
builder to give this matter careful 
consideration and try to find a scource 
of financial help for their customers 
—this service will enable one to secure 
many a profitable contract that would 
otherwise slip by. 


Our Cover Design 


HE home illustrated on our cover 

this month is a little out of the 

ordinary, one would hardly think it 

being near the big metropolis of the 

Mid-West. It is located on North 

Shore Road, Hubbard’s Woods, near 
Chicago. 

The house is an all shingled design 
and some of the novel feature; are the 
shingled garage doors, the recessed 
front entrance and the large chimney 
which contains the flues of the fur- 
nace, kitchen range, and the living 
room and dining room fireplaces. 

It is in cozy homes like this that 
have recently heen completed through- 
out our country that many late dis- 
tressed rent payers will really enjoy 
a Thanksgiving Day in a home of 
their own. The building contractors 
of our country are even now getting 
ready to do their share next year by 


increasing their equipment to handle 
a larger volume of work. 


Watch the Wrapper 


ANDY would be just as sweet 
4 if packed in a shoe box, wrap- 
ped in last night’s paper, and tied 
with an old piece of rag. 
But it would not sell as well. 
Your merchandise may be as good 
as that of any of your competitors, 
but your customers will not feel that 
it is as good unless you stack it as 


carefully and keep its surroundings | 


as attractive. 

A clean, inviting, and efficient look- 
ing place of business is the first step 
in advertising, the next step is when 
your job is finished turn it over clean, 
remove rubbish, odds and ends of 
equipment, etc., clean the inside of the 
house as well, make the owner de- 
lighted with just a little extra touch 
—just like the candyman’s wrapper— 
and your customers will be glad to 
say, “Jones built this house.” 


Helping Workmen 
to Own Homes 


NX] ORTH DAKOTA is organizing 
4a N a State Home Building Associa- 
tion to provide cheap homes for indus- 
trial workers; the plan contemplated 
requires the prospective home owner 
to pay 20 per cent. of the cost of the 
house and lot into the association be- 
fore the remaining 80 per cent. is 
given. In cases where the total cost 
is over $5,000, the home owners must 
finance themselves for any amount 
over that sum. The 80 per cent. bal- 
ance is payable over a twenty-year 
period, which brings the monthly pay- 
ments within the reach of the work- 
ingman’s pocketbook. A ten-year 
amortized mortgage is very good and 
has helped many thousands to own a 
home of their own, but to many others 
the monthly payments are so high by 
this plan that they simply can’t pay 
it, but spread over a period of twenty 
years the payments are small enough 
so that they can be met by a man of 
moderate income. Financial house; 
have always to look at the safety of 
their investments, and for this reason 
they prefer as short a time as possible 
for any mortgage they may make; 
neighborhods frequently change with 
a depreciation in the value ‘of. the 
property, and if this drop should be 
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below the amount of the mortgage the 
loaning company faces a loss. On the 
other hand, a man who is working to 
pay off a loan on his home is a very 
desirable moral risk—his all in most 
cases is invested in the home and he 
will strive his utmost to meet the 
payments. 


Americas Making 


HE first two weeks of this 

month will see in New York a 
series of pageants to pay tribute to 
the races everywhere which have con- 
tributed to the greatness of these 
United States. Each nation will set 
forth its gifts—will show just exactly 
what it has done for this country and 
will tell what its influence has meant 
to the land. 

America is still in the making. 
There is nothing at all final about its 
present status. Everyone, whether 
foreign or native, can bring to it his 
finest and best, the pride of his effort, 
and can help to make the place where 
he lives more just and more worth- 
while by his own attitude toward it. 
The place where we live is so suscept- 
ible to our attitude. If we maintain 
a wholesome, helpful spirit, a willing- 
ness to live in harmony with those 
about us, a desire to appreciate the 
fineness in them, America and we 
—aliens and natives alike—who are 
making America will do more to set 
the world on its feet than any talk 
of economics and theorizing that 
comes from study tables. It all re- 
solves itself into willingness—desire 
to move with the current of pubic 
good and not against it. 

- The series of pageants representing 
America’s making is the idea of the 
late Franklin P. Lane, secretary of 
labor in the last administration, and 
memorializes in a sense, one who, 
himself an immigrant, rose to the 
heights of an unselfish usefulness in 
the carrying forward of his best ef- 
forts in behalf of his adopted country. 
We of today, with our increased 
knowledge and facilities, dare not rest 
upon the laurels of those whose ef- 
forts in the past have brought Amer- 
ica to the dignity it now holds among 
the nations of the world. The pres- 
ent summing up must be but a point 
of departure for new effort and 
greater hope for mutual appreciation 
and understanding. 
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NO VEMBER, 1921 


Review of Building Situation 


ONSTRUCTION activity in 
C September, according to figures 

published by the F. W. Dodge 
Co., show that the total contracts 
awarded (not contemplated) in the 
New York territory amounted to 
$89,986,900, which is 41. per cent. 
greater than the total for August. 
For the past ten years in this district 
September figures have been 8 per 
cent. less than August. This estab- 
lishes a new record in contracts 
actually awarded and is a forecast in 
the increased business that may be 
counted on for 1922. When one 
considers the fact that in the New 
York territory building trade wages 
have not been reduced from last 
year’s figures the September building 
record is the more remarkable. 

In the 27 Northeastern States the 
contracts awarded during September 
totaled $246,186,000! This is the 
largest monthly total reached this 
year and is the largest September 
total on record! The building busi- 
ness in the East is truly a big busi- 
mess. 

The building activity is not only in 
evidence in the East but throughout 
the country. The total amount of 


contracts awarded in September was 
11% per cent. greater than in Au- 
gust, and this is the largest Septem- 
ber total on our records. Of course 
the phenomenal increase in the East- 
ern business helps increase the gen- 
eral average. The Pittsburgh dis- 
trict shows a substantial increase over 
August. Chicago’s increase is much 
less than the normal seasonal decline ; 
Philadelphia’s is about equal to the 
normal seasonal decline. 


Residential building continues in 
the lead, but there has been a large 
increase also in business buildings. 


1921 Prices Lower 


HE United States Department of 
Labor has computed interesting 
statistics regarding prices now and 
comparing them with 1920 prices for 
September. They show that farm 
products have declined nearly 42 per 
cent., food 341% per cent., and cloths 
and clothing 3234 per cent. Meas- 
ured in the same manner, fuel and 
lighting materials and metals and 
metal products have declined over 37 
per cent., building materials over 39 
per cent., and chemicals and drugs 


over 27 per cent., in average price. 
House furnishing goods were nearly 
40 per cent. cheaper, and miscellan- 
eous commodities were nearly 39 per 
cent. cheaper in September than in 
the corresponding month of last year. 
All commodities, considered in the ag- 
gregate, decreased 37 per cent. in the 
twelve months. 


Pittsburgh Builders Are 
Busy 


N an interesting letter to the Edi- 

tor of Burtp1inc AcE the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce reports 
that there is more building going on 
in Pittsburgh today than at any time 
within the past ten years. Entirely 
new fronts are being put in a_ half 
dozen business houses on the main 
business street and several of them 
are having another story added to take 
care of expanding business. There is 
not a single store room available in 
the ten blocks of this street, and one 
dry goods concern is doing business 
in a large tent on a vacant lot just off 
the main street, being the best location 
to be secured for immediate use. 


Record of September, 1921, Building Contracts Awarded 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


Ssaetinesnon of) Deaildin g Oe eee ian Oo sce Co Ditrcr on. Datncr Totals 
! RePISUR ESSER Ge oe os slo ees be baa s $2,839,600 $17,682,900 $4,036,300 $8,033,100 $7,805,500 $861,200 $41,258,600 
RELATOR CITE Cc aale «(sacs ve vatelee’ eee oa 1,240,500 5,770,000 2,068,000 9,133,700 6,805,200 1,442,000 26,459,400 
Hospitals and Institutions ......... 758,500 5,482,100 2,445,500 479,500 2,407,700 305,000 11,878,300 
Ne SPY Tell wate Wc ik. aos oisicidis cise’ wats oe 1,393,900 2,032,100 2,624,200 1,886,300 3,199,500 147,300 11,283,300 
mrattarveatd Navalaicvs .asigeseca- a 135,900 4,000 30,800 200,000 1,700,000 427,900 2,498,600 
BePIMICE ETC UIORO ©, oc auieie cists cat odes 519,300 98,400 473,400 102,000 1420: AOU eet <.) a0 na 2,619,500 
Public Works and Utilities......... 844,100 3,929,100 7,873,300 8,576,200 13,023,800 1,167,200 35,413,700 
Religious and Memorial ........... 498,200 2,248,000 1,763,500 1,113,500 1,910,000 245,000 7,778,200 
ReESICETIETAIM ee haa he foes te ooo ons 6,984,100 48,353,300 11,451,700 10,268,500 16,013,800 2,231,900 95,303,300 
Social and Recreational ........... 811,900 4,387,000 1,352,200 1,092,300 3,861,500 188,000 11,692,900 
TER caret 1 MT ee, Se Se LS CAE MM fete Mile el Maas So Sa I sina b eer Cee othe es 
RUtcated MNO Oat Sete ed Sie vos k Sa SR $16,026,000 $89,986,900 $34,118,900 $40,885,100 $58,153,400 $7,015,500 $246,185,800 


Ss, 8 es a eee eee 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


Building Projects Contemplated September, 1921 


Middle West 


ee ee es Delliding pee eae ee tr 2) piseisn = Disteet | Dieter)” Totats 
ee a 2 ae $3,825,400 $5,048,300 $7,856,700 $7,656,200 $14,171,500 $1,340,700 $39,898,800 
PICU ECIIAL Ar caste cee 16k. oes cs 2,906,000 1,686,600 6,565,600 2,520,900 7,129,400 942,500 21,751,000 
Fospitals.and. Institutions ..:..... 637,900 20,500 2,985,500 606,400 2,627,100 370,000 7,847,400 
RNS PATE Dine Sharir he wsdl vais b vv Sod 4 1,780,500 3,728,200 4,500,900 2,900,400 8,285,500 331,500 21,527,000 
Mislitary and “Nayal <.............. 35,000 OP hah aes nes 55,000 65,000 205,000 410,000 
RaEAINIS. PSU'S oieic 5 cichefersa ove iasoinins sas 82,000 265,000 747,000 335,000 299,100 459,000 2,187,100 
Public Works and Utilities ........ 2,491,900 5,256,000 9,598,900 8,689,000 29,615,100 6,324,600 61,975,500 
Religious and Memorial .......... 234,200 637,500 2,888,300 856,500 2,094,000 250,000 6,960,500 
OES OS Aad et ee ee 8,307,100 52,161,100 19,844,500 18,535,200 35,179,600 3,059,300 137,086,800 
Social and Recreational ........... 2,057,500 3,802,000 3,281,000 1,851,000 7,018,500 351,500 18,361,500 
DEREPOMANEAIS. (oh Meni aiebnlo ak we ton ec es ogi CORB ea. DE OOOe 9... Gee. Tay Ree oan eee. Hla. 25,000 

ey A ee eee ere $22,357,500 $73,255,200 $58,293,400 $44,005,600 $106,484,800 $13,634,100 $318,030,600 
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Trend of Material Prices 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 

ing materials in the three markets which set 
prices for the rest of the country. 

These prices are presented to show the trend of the 

wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 

market. They are not prices which the average contractor 


can buy at, but are quoted to show him the movement 
of materials so that he can buy to better advantage. 
Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 
Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 
All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market quoted, 
unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES. 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


B. and Better Flat Grain Flooring, 2144” Face.......... $56.50 $65.50 
Dimension, S1S1E, No. 1 Common, 2x4”, 10’........e00- 38.00 38.00 
Timbers, Merchantable, 705, 12x12’’, 10 to Was syere nakatete 47.00 50.00 
B. and Better Ceiling, 16x3% aeaclceiewashhien csntsivieete cs aneace 36.00 41.00 
B.. and’ Better’ Finish; 1x4)\is.c soe onc oases toe eatexemenae - 56.00 62.50 
No. 1 Common Boards, 1x8'70...0005. 3s 0ccccc cccsccccccees 40.00 41.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE— 
No. 2 and Better Flooring, 13/16X2 4 Se ccswccesnasiee teen $56.00 $65.00 
Roofers; \13/16x51G/ i wiasislestisa ce twolendaviiastece eee e GOCE 26.50 31.50 
DOUGLAS FIR— 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Flooring, 1x3’’............ $75.50 $78.50 
No. 1 Clear V. G. Flooring, 1x4’’...:....... Sesiene pies nee - 74,00 76.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Ceiling, SRKAY « ocdscse - 36.00 43.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Novelty Siding, 1x6” é §2.25 
No. 2 Clear and Better Me G. Stepping..... ss : 90.00 
Dimension, SISIE, 2x4’, 16’.......ceecsees 5 : 40.00 
Timbers, S1SiE, 12x12”, 16 acwete line balls e ae tomeiecloncseane , 54.00 
Nab et oJ RED CEDAR— . 
B. C. Perfection Shingles, per M............ Aveo eneele f $7.70 
Washington Perfection Shingles, per M.. e : 7.35 
Clear- Bevel Siding,> 14x67 soars cecteavarseteucsiees se : 48.00 
CANADIAN SPRUCE— 
Ce My oy ire he ae Oo ean seecidaprunn a scdnaunpawonedocatac F $10.38 
Dimension, 2x4’, 10! to 10sec s cceee tes casitenh cs ens antes : 34.00 
HARDWOOD FLOORING— : 
Clear Quartered White Oak, 13/16x2x2%"’... fects : $137.50 
Clear Plain White Oak.............scccceececes oe ‘ 97.50 
Clear, Maple, 13/16x2547 0.0.0.6 <i0000 siansveiscccescescessesees ; 96.50 
Clear Quartered White Oak Parquetry Strips, 5/163 - 142.50 142.50 
Clear Plain White Oak Parquetry Strips.............- 87.50 87.50 


(All tumber prices furnished by LUMBER) 
COMMON BRICK— i 
be Bee MSE Og DE JOD: sets alee are veltislersis.e tie este aisis cle eivielers ois ioteisiotvivrete $18.40 $18.40 
PORTLAND CEMENT— é . 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 


tainers;, £.00. (by dock duc cadss 'sisiecleicie stale onteriouelatee emis eee enter $2.40 $2.60 

STRUCTURAL STEEL (IRON AGE)— 

Cents per Ib. to large buyers.......c.scecccsececcccecers $2.23 $2.88 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 

$6 Awnalaicio cis vice ca rene aletloes «ale oa) dara ates we veiertermeseimaotereletias $2.60 $2.75 

L9G A1th, Secrets clo isisis o <’e aracsiera'e «le's\e srsislel stare 6 |siaretalerstelersietyewlereinisisiele 2.45 2.60 
WALL BOARD— 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1,000 sq. ft...........--+0-- $52.50 $52.50 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1,000 to 2,500 sq. ft.......0...eeees 47.50 47.50 
METAL LATH— 

2.3 lb.—warehouse price per 100 sq. yd.......-seeeeeeese $22.64 | $22.64 

2.8 lb.—warehouse price per 100 sq. Vidas jarai le eteterort aes oceialeiore 26.60 26.60 

3.4 lb.—warehouse price per 100 sq. yd.....cccersccecece 29.33 29.33 


Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for galvanized. 
LIME (Hydrate)— 


Finishing, per tOM.cce...00cs0.scsvcaceusisiocceccceesievicie sis $26.00 $26.00 

Masons, as Ser Sements i , Soeicioimsiclersieln eiciclevets siecorastemclate 20.50 20.50 
SAND AND GR cu. — 

Sand Bifrecinses< scoccitennie : Ae = GaSe lait ite otopetalaiais\s’o°sisveie'e Wateiatereiarers $1.60 $1.50 

BA tens) Sra viele. anes waicclece clare clelajpe slevela ters onevalereistaie ote (0 etalstsiale 2.75 2.75 

WA wravell” sec cctiac ccle.c severe cis seis cores ctsielolecisisiersieeiclaelseisrara pa ht 275 


CHICAGO PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 


Boards,’ 1x8,- Now2 1 Cori ctee ents s cise 6 oie ac sis aivieisiesiestles $33.50 $36.00 
Casing and es 4-6 ltneeseih oa ce cuuar ele oi plnara elem niece ate 58.00 » 60.00 
Ceiling, 4x4, B. and Btr................. <5 ub auare asa einre ctenelete 36.50 40.50 
Dimension No. 1, 2x4, 12 to 14 ft.......... She alba cima aisle te 40.00 33.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6, B. and Bitriecc cures case trace tec ebiy 38.00 43.00 
Finish, o1x4,0 B. sand » Bt eee case ie ga tesistesie sites anand 51.00 54.50 
Mooring, By-and Bir) EXIG2e1xais soeceeeticcsr nee a te 74.00 78.00 
Lath, 4BftS NOMA ca-c nscomticte teistene seo wie tia mie AnlaceRerselate 6.90 7.55 
Timbers, Long Leaf No. 1, 10-20 ft., S4S, 6x12 to 12x12.. 39.00 38.00 
NORTHERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, No. 3, 8.to 16 ft.,1x6,\to; 8) 1... cc esses aes $29.00 $29.00 
ath Sait. NO oti on sore cs ssicivin's ocecie on ecacimectennceccetatise 9.25 9.25 
DOUGLAS FIR— 
Boards, No. 1, S2S, % in., 1x8 to 10 in..............- $27.75 $29.25 
Dimension, No. 1, SIS1E, 8 ft., 12 ft., 14 ft., 2x4in...... 29.60 29.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6 "Pat. 106, No. 2. ‘atid Btrjc.veee. Sarre eps U 45.50 
Flooring V. G., tee IN OSs Layered. ele qetecsle © einieuie imeion tieeralee aie 66.50 69.50 
Toa thy BASLE NOs, Wocrvies'cle's ois 'as toa le ceicige sto cere cic sletersreeia tercioeiate 9.60 8.50 
Timbers, No. 1 ee 12x12 in. and under, 40. ft. and 
TUTE OT TOUT IE TA Gass insalo faxein wicia.orsie(0)s)s:e\riofeloit(a nia safe osha njatalatatane) ere .. 37.00 37.00 
HARDWOODS— 
Maple Flooring, 13/16x2%4, clear.........ssseecseeseceeee $94.75 $90.00 
Oak Flooring, 13/16x2%4, Cl, Pl., White. ..........<ssss: 104.00 104.00 


REDWOOD— 
Bevel Siding, S1S1E, 10 ft., 20 ft., %4x4, clear...... so 25 $38.25 
Finish, S2S or S4S, Ix6 to 8 in....... cceebanes vlceiegw sehr elnao. 81.50 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
Bevel Siding, %4x4 in., Clear..........cceccccccccce saeco 42.00 $43.00 
Shingles, Extra Clears, 16 in.............00. aeeeesee Seren as6S 5.20 


COMMON BRICK— 


Per M. f. o. b. job............ Dsrcancicacte c'terets eeewesbels coe LeHD $12.00° 


PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbls. in car lots to poe sate not including con- 


tAINEPS® scccdecassccevsebeececerssceeaeesined EPMO Care cn LOZ. $1.97 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Cents per Ib. to large Buyers. «+ selecistenisnincloceette meee $2.23 $2.88 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 
Ce gator reba: eek code ronda sidids,o 8 aiojs ile eel W'e s alolnies aerate $1.75 $1.75 
1345 in, Pet esccrs sawienioinecvreins tetstisianieie acim steer oedema 1.75 1.75 
WALL BOARD— : 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under M...........0..ee08 ea crud ete $57.50 $57.50 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1 M to 2% M...........ccceeesees 52.50 52.50 
SAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.)— 
Sand -scinsieceiscinis)ojewies o viniare ¢ do) s'e-0 9/000 pik ele « eieiclele aie aramere oe tae $1.75 
34 inl Wrawels sca cccccsesneceeneseke role 4.ej0-0/Siateieiela cea ate reteretane $1.75 1.75 
1A- ines gravel ssze%% ’ 0s s1orchis ve'srvicrele siete oreiatilate s)oisies eieie @ee eee 1.75 1.75 
ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 
Boards, No. 1 Com. 1x4...... ‘gles ofs'e 0:0 bine Sie S10 Gels siete siete aan $30.50 
Partition, 34x314, By and’ Btri 222 choses ccs ase sseteenne $45.50 53.00 
Dimension, No. 1, SIS1E, Short Leaf, 2x4 in., 12 & 14 ft. 26.50 30.50 
Finish, S2S, B. "and Btr. br’ < heersos winte arsieieisini sre Seine . 50.00 - 56.00 
Flooring, B. and Btr.5 Eu 'G.;5 2 143-4 oct. ceases Rais sere Oe 77.25 
Flooring, B. and Btr., F G., 1x3...... S40 cies epee 63.25 
Lath, '4 ftj Nos lois ccccctescareeeces sere coe nen seeeeee as 7.25 
Timbers, No. 1, rough, short leaf, 6x12 to 12x12 in. om 
18 to 20 "ER. cs0sstendetectdoaseasasid rel mii eee 33.00 36.00 
DOUGLAS FIR— 
Ceiling, F. G., $4x4 in., No. 2, Cl and Btr............. $31.25 $36.25 
Dimension, No. 1, SISiE, 2x4 in., 8, 12, 14 ft...... «- 29.00 29.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic, 1x6 in., No. 2, Cl and Bt 38.50 43.50 
Finish, F G., 'S2S or 4s, 1x4 in, "No. 2 Cl. and Btr. = a 68.25 
Flooring, 1x4 in., No. 1, CL, V.G.. 2... .scceseescore 65.50 - 
Stepping, V.G., 1%x10 in. & 12 in., No. 2, Cl. “& Btr.. oF x ean: 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— , 
Finish, S2S, Cl., 1x6 in......... 2 sdb sian a0 t's.ae.s/relo.e.n Deeteene $81.50 $81.50 
Siding, 4 in. Bevel, 10 to 20 ft... sosene tatoos 38.25 
8 inch Colonial ......... a's 0:0, 5 piniolalereicicieie'd aie bie nigelete sierra ereemteGnTe 66.75 
8 inch Bungalow ........... woe oanues sc aseate meee eee 68.75 68.75 
HARDWOODS— 
Maple Flooring, 13/16x2% in., Clear. ..<-..sccveoccseeeses $91.75 $91.75 
Oak Flooring, %xi and 2 in., Oar Qtr. White eiviblolensteles 110.00 110.00 
RED CEDAR— 
Siding,, 16x6,  Cléara.:-aes estos causes sess bee ncte eens Agree $41.00 $41.00 
Shingles; Clears ‘05 cscs vonsees deco eect tholeoetes calnese 4.91 4.96 
COMMON BRICK— : 
Per M:; f..0. b. job. iecs.0.- ivietaiat swle/eis 0/siaja, sie's ais s¥ia,s ete Team $17.00 $17.00 
PORTLAND. CEMENT— 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 
tainers’’s dccose seaseoonen oe abies aicle bile’ éeievre adaiee VSR eben 2s50) $2.25 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— ae 
Cents per pound to large buyers............. casas sseleereiete 2.325 2.98 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 
S4u ieee cee no's sieiate/s*slaleve plo @\eleinterele s|siemion a sis) e/a: s.afojslore Sralciats tacoma $1.825 $1.825 
V4 ing 22k Sccilaseveee cave nce decane oh meee Cae see Der eee 1.825 1.825 
WALL BOARD— 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. inslots under 5M. co.caeacnenesecseeeeee $57.50 $57.50 
Per 1,000 sq: ft. in-lots: 1M “to 234 (Mais... cis. eee 52.50 52.50 
SAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.)— 
Sand | ..cccecoac pete et es agnsece usec cmantacean se eee $1.40 $1.40 — 
$4 in, gravel vec scscstcccssceeetee teeta ae ne eee 1.40 1.40 
14. ih: gravel fetes. cswterdee covet cet sor Sien cate ae 1.35 os 
(Following prices are F.O.B. factory.) 
FACE BRICK— 
Harvards’ (Se.cre seas $38.00 
Tapestry ....... 30.00 
Caledonian ..... 26.00 
Smooth Grey .. 35.00 
Fisk: -Lock | ..ccid ip SUS. taps hie aah ss Rese eee 35.50 
SHINGLES ‘(per square)— 
Asphalt ‘singlet osantecauesmar tyatcr aude aesemente eee pide DOAG $6.40 
Asphalt ‘strip; 22sccceekerets acet cose rec ore eee 5.75 S75 
STAINED WOOD— 
16 in. extra Clearitics isis dees samc taeeeeecec see ee $9.75 $9.75 
18ins Eurekass.ccvns<seee oinyoin ajay seisinin wiaiotelalgie’s 1eiapecie eins cre 10.50 10.50 
18 ins -Petfectionss.y sas dre cee estan Meee ee 11.50 11.50 
18 tin, UReyalic. couse eae eee ee en ee 11.40 11.40 
A in? Imperial dics.< costs oomere concen en ea ieee nes 12.00 12.00 
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Ee THE BUILDING CONTRACTORS WHO ARE LOOKING 
AFTER THE HOUSING OF THE 


9,300,000 automobiles 


now in use in this nation, and you will find a very large percentage of them using 


NATI ONAL 


NOS.305 and 806 
Garage Door Sets 


Every necessary and desirable garage hardware feature is incorporated in these handy and 
popular National sets. Nothing that will contribute to comfort and convenience is lacking. 


Here are the qualities you have a right to expect and find in a first-class Garage Door Set, and 
here are the qualities you do find in the National :— 


Correct Distribution of Load Economy 
Noiselessness Efficiency 

No Warping Proper Finish 
Easy Installation Simplicity 

No Place for Dust to Lodge Adjustability 

No Friction or Binding Adaptability 
Smooth Running Good Appearance 


Ideal arrangement of doors, providing absolutely free and easy access at all times 
Hung so that they work as freely as any house door. 


Ask for Garage Plan Booklet “F,” and mention dealer's name. 


National Manufacturing Company 
STERLING ILLINOIS 


Please mention Buttpinc Ace when writing to advertisers. 


BUILDING AGE 


New Catalogs and Publications 


772. The catalogue of Kolesch & Co., 
New York, is a 336-page volume for 
which a small charge is made. It is 
illustrated and covers drawing and trac- 
ing papers, sun print papers, drawing 
instruments and equipment. Free leaf- 
lets are also available. 

773. Woodworking Machinery is de- 
scribed in the carefully indexed cata- 
logue of the Crescent Machine Co., 
Leetonia, Ohio. There are 140 illus- 
trated pages, and explaining the proper 
machine to be used in different types of 
work. 


774. The American Face Brick Assn. 
of Chicago makes a charge of one dol- 
lar for its very valuable manual of face 
brick construction. This covers ancient 
and modern history of brick making, 
types of face brick walls, methods of 
construction and bonding, many face 
brick house designs and other valuable 
text and illustration. 112 pages. 


775. The Grinnell Bulletin for Octo- 
ber forms a special oil piping number. 
It is printed in Providence, R. I. The 
company offers engineering and con- 
struction service, automatic sprinkler 
devices, industrial piping, heating and 
power equipments, etc. 

776. National Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill. 
is celebrating its 20th anniversay in 
business. A leaflet describes a few of 
their many models for adjustable, flex- 
ible and weathertight hinges and other 
builders hardware. 


777. Brick houses, prize winners in 
competition, have been collected by the 
American Face Brick Association, Chi- 
cago, and may be had for fifty cents. 
The volume contains 70 pages of inter- 
esting information as to brick and its 
treatment. i 


778. W. F. & John Barnes Co., 
Rockford, Ill., describe patent foot and 
hand power wood working machinery 
in a 35-page catalogue completely il- 
lustrated. Circular saws, boring ma- 
chines, rip saws, floating attachments, 
mortising machines, etc., are included. 


779. The Bishopric Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, presents a valuable 52-page book- 
let illustrating Bishopric stucco and 
plaster base, Bishopric Sheathing, and 
Bishopric insulating base, telling their 
different uses by picture, text and full 
sized details. 


780. Concrete Detail service sheets 
are issued by the Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Easton, Pa. They cover fire- 
places, comfort stations, ornamental 
concrete facades, doorways, cornices, 
etc., that are built of concrete. 


781. Merchants’ Assn. of New York 
has issued the Year Book for 1921. The 


ap HESE catalogs may be secured 
direct from the manufacturer. 
If you prefer, write the date of this 
issue and the numbers of any cata- 
logs on a postal and mail it to 
“Building Age,” 912-920 Broadway, 
New York City. The catalogs will 
be sent you without charge, unless 
otherwise noted. 


volume contains 337 pages, and sets 
forth the reports of the many impor- 
tant bureaus of the association. 


782 Aloe’s convertible level is but 
one of the many useful things offered 
by the A. S. Aloe Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
and described in their literature. A ten 
day free trial may be had and an easy 
payment plan may be availed of. Cata- 
logue contains 116 pages. 

783. J. L. Mott Iron Works, New 
York, print in their 120-page booklet a 
fine array of plumbing fixtures and 
model bathrooms, in color. 


784. The Stucco House is a book 
published by the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Co. 
whether owner, architect or builder. Its 
100 pages are replete with beautifully 
produced pictures, plans and other data 
of practical and useful nature. 

_ 785. Andersen Window Frames, as 
manufactured and delivered by the An- 
dersen Lumber Co., of South Stillwater 


Minn., are illustrated in an interesting . 


16-page booklet. It would appear one 
of the useful ways of simplifying win- 
dow problems. 

786. School and factory plumbing is 
illustrated by plans and pictures in the 
catalogue of the JL. Mott «Iron 
Works, New York. 95 pages. 

787. Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
Easton, Pa., gives much of instructive 
interest in its 96-page booklet, bound, 
well printed and illustrated with pic- 
tures and construction details. The title 
is “Alpha Cement—How to Use it.” 

788. That Caldwell Sash Balances 
have much to commend them is evi- 
denced by the leaflets on this topic is- 
sued by the Caldwell Mfg. Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. These may be had on 
application. 

789. Stanley Rule & Level Works, 
New Britain, Conn., issues leaflet on 
the Stanley Doweling Jig, which en- 
ables the user to bore dowel holes in 
the edge, end or surface of work with 
ease and accuracy and is also an excel- 
lent bit guide for mortising. 


790. Merwin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., cir- ° 


culates leaflet on Herringbone Wall 
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for those about to build,. 


Ties, which insure a wall against bulg- 
ing and sagging and has features of 
strength and utility that builders should 
not overlook. 

791. Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., 
Pridgeport, Conn., originators of sash 
chain, issue a small booklet setting 
forth a record of fine service performed 
by their product in some of the largest 
and most important structures through- 
out the country. 2 

792. Parks Ball Bearing Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, issues a circular 
on the Big Parks Planing Mill Special 
which has many uncommon features to 
commend it. It helps to do the best, 
quickest work at the lowest figure. 

793. General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, makers of “Self- 
Sentering,” have now developed “Dia- 
mond Rib Lath” for use in suspended 
ceilings or walls and in connection with 
Steel Tile and Steel Lumber floor con- 
struction. Samples and description on 
request. 

794. Bermico Sheathing Paper is 
very wisely and interestingly described 
in the folders of the Brown Co., Port- 
land, Me. They manufacture the stand- 
ard sheathing that is weatherproof and 
non-porous, insulating a building 
against cold and heat. 

795. The O. K. (Overhead Kitchen) 


-Clothes Dryer Co., New York, issues an 


informative circular on the economical 
disposition of the wet laundry in small 
apartments. This company manufac- ~ 
tures a device the simplicity and desira- 
bility of which are obvious. 

796. Novo Reliable Power is set 
forth in a 105-page catalogue No. 921 
issued by the Novo Engine Co., Lans- 
ing, Mich. Takes up the Novo Engine, 
Hoisting Outfits, Pumping Outfits for 
all purposes, Air Compressors and Saw 
Rigs. Illustrated. 

797. American Wire Fabrics Co., 
Chicago, will send sample and literature 
on screen wire, different type for differ- 
ent purposes. There are many phases 
to the proper selection of screening 
which may well be investigated by the 
layman and builders. 

798. Kimball Bros. Co., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, have a very completely il- 
lustrated and explained series of cata- 
logues and leaflets on the subject of 
elevators of all kinds—dumbwaiters, ga- 
rage elevators, sidewalk elevators, light 
and heavy, hand and power machines. 

799. Hardin - Lavin Co., Chicago, 
send without charge a 256-page handy- 
man book, containing hundreds of floor 
plans, elevations, diagrams, designs, 
etc., on heating and plumbing supplies, 
also giving rules, kinks, short cuts, 
methods and procedures. 
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A Kodak listory of the job 


shows not only the progress made from day to day but also the 
equipment used and methods employed. Such pictures prevent 
argument, because the autographic record tells date, project, sta- 
tion, or similar information written on the film at the time of 


exposure. Thus the Kodak account of the job is permanent and 
indisputable, 


Autographic Kodaks that make pictures 31 x 54 inches in size 
are priced from $19.00 up. At all dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak Cizy. 


: 
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Please mention BurLtpInG AGE when writing to advertisers. 


800. Tin Roof Designs and Service 
Sheets may be had from the N. & G. 
Taylor Co., Philadelphia, in the matter 
of applying Target-and-Arrow Roofing 
Tin. This company is established since 
1810. 


801. Floors of Wood-Mosaic are de- 
scribed interestingly in the illustrated 
catalogue of the Wood-Mosaic Co., 
New Albany, Ind. This should be in 
every builders’ hands. 


802. Sharp Rotary Ash Receiver 
Corp., Springfield, Mass., has valuable 
catalogue on simplifying ash can 
troubles and making the cellar clean 
and useful. Offers real improvement 
wherever installed. 


803. The Story of Kellastone should 
be read by progressive builders, as it 
opens a large field in remodelling as 
well as in -new structures. Unusual 
qualifications for unusual situations are 
set forth. National Kellastone Co., 
Chicago. 

804. Heppes Roofing Division of the 
Richardson Co., Melrose Park, Ill, will 
supply an attractive portfolio on re- 
roofing right over the old shingles, 
which offers opportunity to builders for 
new business. 


805. Ambler Linasbestos Wall Board 
is described by literature and samples 
sent by the Asbestos Shingle, Slate & 
Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 


806. Beaver Board as an aid to in- 
coor remodeling jobs is set forth in de- 
tailed information of the Beaver Board 
Companies, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 

807. Store Fronts are ably described 
in pamphlets of the Kawneer Co., 
Niles, Mich., with reference to remodel- 
ing and new work. 

808. Oil instead of Coal for homes 
is a panacea offered by the Nokol auto- 


matic oil heating system for the annoy- 
ances of uneven temperature, building 
fires, shoveling coal, removing ashes, 
dirt, etc. Steam Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


809. National Fireproofing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., prints two free text bouka. 
Natco Standard Fireproofing and Natco 
Wall Construction, both containing 
specifications, plans, tables and other in- 
formation on the planning and erection 
of hollow tile buildings. 


810. Resurfacing old floors with an 
American Universal may be done on a 


special proposition offered by the 
American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. Literature avail- 
able. 


811. Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., has 
illustrated catalogue and circulars on 
the “Door Butt of America” and vari- 
ous other builders’ hardware special- 
ties. . 

812. Hollow Tile is a free book tell- 
ing the expert’s way of laying hollow 
tile. Published by Hollow Building 
Tile Association, Chicago. 


813. A Portfolio of Fifty Homes— 
photographs—may be had from the 
Creo-Dipt Co., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
For beauty and economy of the 


‘shingled house. 


814. Elastica, “the ideal exterior 
wall covering,” is fully described in a 
booklet issued by the Amefican Ma- 
terials Co., New York. 


815. The Magee Furnace Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., have issued an illustrated 


catalogue describing their combination 
coal and electric range known as the 
Magee ElectriCoal. It. is descriptive 
of a new piece of kitchen equipment 
that the progressive builder will do 
well to learn about. The catalogue 
will be sent to any interested party. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


BUILDING AGE 


816. Tin Roofing Data can be ob- 
tained from the N. & G. Taylor Co., 300 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. They 
have issued a very useful book entitled 
“Roof Designs” and also have several 
large sheets of drawings giving details 
of how tin should be used in building 
construction. Any one desiring informa- 
tion about flashing, lining gutters, roof- 
ing, etc., would do well to have this book 
and the detail sheets. They can be had 
by any one interested who will send 14 
cents in stamps for pale 


Book Notes 


The International Directory. Published 
by American Bureau of Trade Ex- 
tension, Washington, D. C. 7% x 
10% inches, 728 pages, cloth bound. 


This book will be of value to any 
firm wishing to develop foreign trade, 
as it gives names and addresses of ex- 
port and import houses together with 
list of banks in the different countries. 
There are many. valuable suggestions 
made and reliable data is given on ship- 
ping, finance, etc. It contains a list of 
suieenent and the special lanes of goods 
they will handle. 


Practical Business Methods for Con- 
tractors. By Frank R. Walker. 
8% x 11% inches, 80 pages. Price, 
50 cents. Published by The Walker 
Co., Chicago. 


This is a second edition of a very 
useful book on business systems for en- 
gineers, architects and building con- 
tractors. It contains many examples of 
easy methods of keeping accounts, 
from preparing of-an estimate, cost 
keeping on construction work, time 
keeping, foreman’s record, payroll ac- 
counts, labor records, etc. It is a valu- 


able book for the busy building con-. 
tractor. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 


Of Building Age, published monthly at New York, 


State of New York } ae 
County of New York 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared James T. Beard, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of the BUILDING a. 
AGE, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the act of August 24, 1921, embodied in section 443, 


circulation), ete., 


Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 


editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher—Building Age Publishing Corporation, 


York City. 


Editors—James T. Beard, E. H. Ries, 912-920 Broadway, New York City. 
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DECORATIVE CONCRETE 


You can make high grade decorative concrete with your present equipment. 
Exact reproductions of Marble, Granite, Onyx, etc., at % the cost of 
marble. 


Also Interior and Exterior Trim, Mantels, Tiling, Composition 
Flooring, etc. We have no machinery or materials to sell—simply the 


Ask us about the wonderful things you can do by the ‘“‘Artisto’”® plan. 
ART STONE CO., Box 500, WAYNESBORO, PA, 
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CON-JER-TEX | 


CANVAS ROOFING 


For Flat Roofs 
and Porch Floors 


—an attractive, water-proof, rot-proot, mil- 


dew-proot covering that will not crack, 


stretch. shrink, curl or peel. The chemical 


treatment applied during manufacture 


it the advantageous material 


flak 


makes most 


roofs, sun 


like. 


All these features ex- 


for use in covering floors, 


parlors, sleeping balconies, and the 


Kasy te keep ‘cleari. 
favorite 


plain why it has become such a 


with owners. 
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and builders should push 
Roofing, 


enables them to secure many contracts for 


Carpenters 


m-ser-tex” Canvas because it 


work on which more expensive material 


would be out of consideration. If you show 
your clients how to save money on roofing, 
they 


can 


will let you show what service you 


render them in other directions too. 


Con-ser-tex 1s easy to lay, and brings a good 


margin of profit. 


Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Roofing Facts an 
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= Figures,”’ illustrates and explains ‘the 

= many uses and advantages of Con- ser-tex. 
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FLOORS 


The Wood-Mosaic Kind 


For every home—Ol!d or New. Can be installed 
by your mechanics. Our 5/16” flooring can be laid 
in old or new houses. We make all kinds and thick- 
nesses; Wood Carpet, strips Plain and Ornamental 
Parquetry, Tongue and Groove Flooring. 


Send accurate measurements of rooms for sketch 
with exact estimate of cost of the flooring required. 
Instructions for laying and finishing accompany all 
orders shipped. 


Send for free catalogue tn natural wood colors. 


Wood- Mosaic Company 
New Albany, Indiana 
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The material from which it is made, 


the fact that: the pulp is chemically 
cleansed and that the fibre lengths give 
the finished product, that natural reii- 
forcement that is lacking im ground 
wood boards, is in itself a guarantee of 
the superiority of Fiberlic for strong. 


permanent, economical and sanitary 


construction. 


MacAndrews & Forbes Company. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City ‘ 
Factory: Camden, N. J. 


Please mention Butitp1nc Acr when writing to advertisers. 
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“Pomander Walk” 


An Interesting Court Development of Quaint Two Family Houses Built in the 
Heart of New York Amongst Business Buildings and Theatres 


EW YORK CITY has its © 


“Pomander Walk.” The 

American copy _ repro- 
duces as nearly as possible that 
little London colony of senti- 
mental seclusion which Mr. 
George C. Taylor represented so 
faithfully on the stage some years 
ago in Louis N. Parker’s play 
of that name. 


Plans for the project were filed 
in the Manhattan Bureau of 
Buildings on behalf of Thomas 
Healy, the restauranteur, who has 
built them up on the present isle 
of vacant land running from 
Ninety-fourth to Ninety-fifth 
street and lying between the 
towering roofs of a black of 
West End Avenue apartment 


The Street Entrance to Pomander 
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houses and the former Astor 
market property on the Broad- 
way side of the square. 


Mr. Healy holds a 200-year 
lease on this property, which has 
a frontage of 100 feet on Ninety- 
fourth and Ninety-fifth streets, 
a cross depth of 200 feet, and 
runs through the center of the 
block from street to street, just 
half way between Broadway and 
West End Avenue, with an ad- 
joining lot forming an “L” 25 
by 100 feet on the southeast cor- 
ner of Ninety-fifth street. 

The landscape work has been 
so planned as to allow a twenty- 
foot wide private street or 
“Walk” directly through the cen- 
ter of the plot, giving access both 


Each Little House Is Different from Its Neighbor 


ways to Ninety-fourth or Ninety- 
fifth street. On either side are laid 
out grassy lawns, adorned with foun- 
tains, shrubbery, trees and private 
flower gardens. There are twenty- 
eight houses in all, each capable of 
accommodating two families. 


On each side of the walk proper 
are built a row of two-story two fam- 
ily houses of the English town type 
of architecture. The fronts of the 
houses are treated in a variety of de- 
sign and finish. Some are of rough 
brick, some of cement-stucco and 
some of stucco and half timber. The 
windows and doors, though of ample 
size, are worked out in old English 
design. The treatment of the roofs 
also follow this style as in an Eng- 
lish village. 


Of the twenty-eight houses in this 
picturesque settlement, sixteen will 
have four rooms and bath on each of 
the two floors and twelve three room 
and bath in each apartment. 


Each house, being a complete unit, 
will have its own private stairway to 
the second story apartment or suite, 
and each apartment will be provided 
with all modern equipment and con- 
veniences. This includes a dumb- 
waiter from the service courts, allow- 
ing milk, butter, eggs, etc., to be de- 


livered direct, rather than having tle 
tradesman come to the front door. 


Massive and ornate iron gates, 
after the period of 1710, when the 
original Pomander Walk was built, 
surrounded by the insignia of the 
Crowing Cock, ornament and guard 
either entrance to the walk, and this 
is presided over by uniformed 
lackeys. 


The original Pomander Walk was 
a quiet and contented little commun- 
ity, charming and quaint in its hide- 
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away exclusiveness, in fact, one of 
the prettiest nooks to be found near 
London, and close by the banks of 


the Thames. 


“The little houses,” says Louis N. 
Parker, author of the tale and play 
of Pomander Walk, “were built in 
the sober and staid style introduced. 
during the reign of Her Gracious 
Majesty, Queen Anne. The architect 
had taken a slyly humorous delight in 
making them miniature copies of 
much more -pretentious town man- 
sions. : 


“Each little house had its elaborate 
door with a shell-shaped lintel; each 
had its miniature garden divided 
from the private roadway by elabor- 
ate iron railings and each had an 
ornamental iron gate with link-ex- 
tinguisher complete. You might have 
thought the houses were meant to be 
inhabitated by very small Dukes, se 
stately were they in their tiny way. 


“In front lay a delightful lawn al- 
days admirably kept. But the pride 
of the walk was a great elm tree 
standing in the center of the walk and 
shading its delightfulness. A very 
ancient tree, much older than the 
walk, which had in a manner of 
speaking, been built around it. At its 
base had been constructed a comfort- 
able seat, which encircled its trunk, 
and this seat was the special preroga- 
tive of the ladies. In the lower cor- 
ner of the lawn and facing the bend 
of the river stood what the inhabi- 
tants of the Walk called the “Gaze- 
bo,” a little shelter formed by a 
well-trimmed boxwood hedge, in 
which was a rustic seat. 


“Then there are the tiny gardens 
full at all seasons of the year of 
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How the Houses Have Been’ Arranged in Group Form 
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bright, old fashioned flowers; the 
highly ornamental railings and stately 
gates ; the red brick pavement or side- 
walk; then a broad path, and the 
lawn, the elm tree and the “Gazebo.”’ 
You could not find a quieter, more 
peaceful, quainter spot in a month’s 


ssearch.” 


From the standpoint of completion 
this unique development has many 
features that are of interest. First of 
all there is a community laundry— 
' This consists of 
laundry trays, electric washers, irons 
-and steam dryers. The idea of this 
laundry is that the tenants from each 
-of the little cottages can send a maid 
to do the work of the family. Near 


‘the laundry are provided storage bins, 


-each with its own number. This gives 
-eacli apartment its individual place 
for storage. 


All the exterior walls of the houses 


-on the “Walk” proper are of brick, 


and to gain the desired effect and also 
to give the maximum of light, here 
-and there a cottage has been picked 
out for its effect, and stucco applied 
to gain this desired result. 


The treatment of the stucco de- 
‘serves mention. Two kinds of finish 
are used—troweled and spattered—as 
this gives a contrast in the case of an 
-all-stucco house. The color of the 
stucco is the same, but the effect of 
difference is obtained by the above 
means, namely, texture. 


A great deal of attention has been 
paid to the general color scheme. The 
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At Night the Court Is Illuminated by Light from Two Standards 


trim on the outside has not been car- 


ried through in brown alone, but 
where the effect was needed Apple- 
green has been employed. This may 
sound daring, but one must see the 
total effect to appreciate the beauty 
of this unique little village street. 


At night it is adequately lighted by 
stands near the entrances, which gives 
a subdued light, enhancing the feel- 
ing of the medieval or foreign atmos- 


Putting on the Finishing Touches to a ‘‘Pomander Walk” House 
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phere. This has been done for prac- 
tical reasous to assure a light that 
will be satisfactory. 


The half “timber” effects are of 
sheet metal. The roofs are different 
—asbestos shingles, slate, and chipped 
slate asphalt shingles. 


It is accepted that this development 
is the most unique and original hous- 
ing proposition in any large city. Its 
success and completeness is due in a 
large measure to the work of Messrs. 
King & Campbell, New York, the 
architects, who have so thoroughly 
conceived and made a reality of the 
idea. 


A central steam-heating plant with 
direct radiation supplies each cottage. 
This heating plant was installed by 
Gillis & Geoghegan, New York. 


The electric work, consisting of the 
lighting, door bells and buzzures for 
the dumb waiters, was executed by 
George V. Cooper, 1735 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York. 


Also there is a central hot-water 
system which with the plumbing was 
carried out by John J. Foley Com- 
pany, 246 West 16th Street, New 
York. The work of the general con- 
tractor was done by John J. McMa- 
hon, 20 West 34th Street, New York. 


Some 
California 
Bungalow 


Courts 
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HE grouping of buildings. 

in courts so as to form 

an attractive development 
on a small piece of property has. 
been extensively developed in 
California. Many very pic- 
turesque “Bungalow Courts” 
have been built where each 
bungalow has been designed to 
harmonize with its neighbor’s. 
The central parked court space 
is, of course, the main feature. 
Where space between the houses. 
permits a driveway is employed, 
as shown in the top picture; in 
other courts only a walk is used. 
Lawns _ and shrubbery are 
planted so as to bring out the 
beauty of the court as a whole 
rather than the individual house. 
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Clever 
Ideas in 
Grouping 


Homes 
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HE pictures shown 

here are of five bunga- 

low courts located in 
Los Angeles, California. 
They will serve as valuable 
suggestions to builders of 
what can be accomplished by 
planning buildings in group 
form. The court, or group 
idea, is not only suitable for 
bungalows as shown here, 
but can be used for the 
“block” or “terrace” type of 
houses, as so_ successfully 
carried out in the “Pomander 
Walk’’ development, de- 
scribed on pages 19 to 21. 
On pages 24 to 27 we pub- 


lish an interesting article on SABES RE? Me te ce 7 ea 
group developments. : te 
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The Economy and Advantages of 
Group Development 


OR the last year or more every- 

one has been watching for the 

boom in house construction 
which we all know must come, but 
which up to the present time is but in 
its first stages. With the housing 
shortage still unsettled and the need 
for homes unmet, more houses must 
be built, and built in even increasing 
numbers; for although there has been 
considerable activity in small house 
construction recently, it is still far 
below normal. By no means will 
speculative construction predominate 
in this activity when it gets under 
way. More and more, mainly be- 
cause of high rents, the tenant has 
been made to realize in spite of him- 
self the many and far reaching ad- 
vantages of owning his own home, 
not only monetary advantages, but 
those pertaining to self freedom, 
physical comfort, and happiness. The 
mere fact that a man owns his home 
and is not a nomadic rent payer, gives 
him a position of dignity and respect 
in his community, for his neighbors 
are certain of his interest in his own 
place, and consequently, of his inter- 
est in the general community. 


How to Place Houses for 
Harmonious Appearances 


and Economy of Uuit 


Houses 
By HAROLD P. ZOLLER 


While the problem of home owner- 
ship varies with every section and 
must be based on an accurate survey 
of the conditions in that particular 
community, the fundamental problem 


revolves around economy, the reduc-. 


tion of cost and elimination of waste 
in construction. 


Houses are needed for the most 
part by people of moderate means, 
and this means houses of moderate 
cost. 


The. home builder and home buyer 
alike are now calling for pre-war 
prices, and to even meet these de- 
mands halfway it behooves the archi- 
tect, builder, and all others interested 
in house development, to economize 
in every conceivable way, without 
detracting from the design or con- 
struction of the house. 
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Our search for economy naturally 
leads us to the group development, by 
use of unit houses. ’ 

Starting at the conception of the 
idea, the architect must design such a 
unit house as can readily be adapted 
to a single or duplex house; a house 
that will be economical in construc- 
tion, one that will meet the require- 
ments of the normal family, and one 
that will readily lend itself to a vari- 
ety of elevations. Granted that such 
a unit is possible—let us next consider 
the saving effected by this group con- 
struction. 


First, we buy in quantity, and it 
does not take a technical man to real- 
ize that we can buy more cheaply 
wholesale. It stands to reason that 
better prices may be secured if we 
order material by the carload. We 
not only get a better first price, but 
save in freight, cartage, etc. This 
saving applies to all the mate- 
rials used in the house, from the 
cement, the lumber, heating and 
plumbing supplies, etc., done to the 
finished structure. 

Through the use of a standardized 

unit plan, although the elevations may 


— 
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vary as to style, the main framing is 
the same in all the houses. This 
means that but one set of forms for 
the concrete work is required for the 
group, that all studs and floor joists 
are cut to a uniform length, and that 
there is no waste in the amount of 
shingles, stain,-etc., as is the case with 
one house. 


Then consider the labor item. No 
one realizes the possible saving in 
this branch beter than the mechanics 
themselves. Call to mind the various 
stages of construction—the excava- 
tion, the foundation, the framing and 
enclosing, the rough plumbing and 
heating, the lathing and plastering, 
the trimming, the painting, metal 
work, etc., each one logically follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the other. 


One has but to note how often the 
carpenters lose time on a job because 
of inclement weather, when they must 
work on the exterior or stop; or the 
painters in waiting for one coat of 
paint to dry before applying the next; 
or the masons and plumbers in their 
lines. But this is not the case in group 


building. Here with a competent 
foreman, whose salary is charged 
against the group instead of against 
one house, the work is so coordinated 
and the progress of the houses is so 
arranged that all mechanics are busy 
all the time. As soon as the excava- 
tion is finished for one house these 
men move to the next and their place 
is taken by the masons. They in turn 
are followed by the carpenter, then 
the plumber, roofers, painters, etc. 


Thus, with the series in progress, 
when the rainy day comes, there are 
no idle carpenters. The men work- 
ing on the outside are immediately 
shunted to the inside on one of the 
houses nearer completion. There is 
no longer the plumber’s excuse of the 
missing fitting, necessitating delay 
and a trip back to the shop. He has 
work to do in one stage or another. 
All the mechanics can work back and 
forth. 


What the actual saving in money 
due to this coordination of the work 
would be on your house, we must 
leave to your imagination. 
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But group development goes even 
further than this actual saving in the 
primary cost. It safeguards the nov- 
ice purchaser from all sorts of future 
losses and regrets, from future en- 
croachments by structures that de- 
tract both from the beauty and value 
of his home. 


How often have we seen a small 
cozy house dwarfed by a more pre- 
tentious one built beside it at a later 
time, or a community of larger dwel- 
lings spoiled by the addition of a 
shack-like house, whose smallness is 
only emphasized to the detriment of 
all, or a group of apparently motley 
houses, each one good in itself, but all 
obviously out of place and at discord 
with one another. Here is a case 
where each house is injured by its 
neighbors either through a clash of 
materials, style or cramped setting. 


How much better to keep to one’s 
kind, to have your cozy nook snug- 
gled peacefully and in harmony with 
its surroundings? 


But when the cost must be kept 
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New England Colonial Exterior 


down, it is often necessary to go to a 
partially developed section where land 
is still reasonable, but where the pros- 
pective owner is likely to lose sight of 
the gamble he takes as to his future 
neighbors. Oftimes, even with re- 
stricted property he finds out too late 
that he has neglected the possibility 
of some one building close to him, and 
his view and light is cut off. 


How fine, could he eliminate the 
gamble and obtain one of a small 
group of houses of the same general 
style or architecture, all linked  to- 
gether by planting and lawn treat- 
ment, where he would be able to own 
a small plot with no chance of being 
shut in by an adjoining house, and 
where the neighboring houses would 
enhance, rather than detract from his 
own, 


This is actually possible in several 
ways without the necessity of coop- 
erative ownership, that is, without 
funding your resources together and 
owning the group on a cooperative 
basis. 


If the man of average means. can 


LIVING Room 


step out and buy a well built and rea- 
sonable house in a good community 
where the surrounding property has 
been developed in this way, his prob- 
lem is met; and while this is a pos- 
sibility, it is not an opportunity open 
to many, for in such developments, 
prices are usually high. 


If but a few owners of adjoining 
property get together, and build at 
the same time using the same builder, 
it is possible to gain all the aesthetic 
advantages of a group, safeguard the 
future, and, at the same time, make 


a big saving in the actual construction 
of their own house. 


As an illustration of the possibility 
of this arrangement, there is offered 
the development of a suburban block, 
that is, one side of a street 200’ long 
with lots 100’ deep. Here the plot 
has been cut into four lots, 50’x100’ 
each, and the houses so arranged as 
to take the utmost advantage of all 
the land. As can be seen from the 
birds-eye perspective and plat plan, 
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Spanish or Italian Style 


each house has a garage and drive- 
way, plenty of lawn and garden space 
and in general an impression of being 
on more than a 50” lot. 


The two inside single houses are 
the main units, composed of six 
rooms—living room, dining room and 
kitchen on the first floor, and three 
bedrooms and bath on the second 
floor. 


This unit has been designed with 
the thought of using every inch of 
space, and is a plan well adapted to 
the housewife who does her own 
work. With the rear entry so acces- 


sible to the cellar, an outside cellar 


stair and hatchway is eliminated, 
while at the same time the stairway 
is easily accessible for the laundry 
under the kitchen. The position of 
the ice box in the rear entry does 
away with the iceman’s tramping 
through the kitchen, and is still con- 
venient for the housewife as it is just 
off the kitchen. ge 


The kitchen has been planned fora 
gas or electric range only; should 
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Pennsylvania Colonial Design 


neither of these be available an extra 
chimney would be required for the 
cold range. 


The bathroom is placed directly 
over the kitchen, securing the econ- 
omy of having the plumbing pipes 
practically in a line. Another ad- 
vantage is that, should a leak occur, 
the damage would be confined to 
these two rooms. This is a little point 
in design that is often overlooked. 


All the rooms have two exposures 
with ample window space and light, 
and, although kept within a reason- 
able area, are so arranged as to give 
good. wall space for furniture. The 
stairway opens to the living room, 
thereby giving a room 15’x20’ in- 
stead of 12’x20’. 


’ By the compactness of the plan we 


ave a house as readily adapted to hot _ 


air heating as steam or hot water, and 
for those who really know modern 
hot air efficiency and like this method 
of heating, this means another sub- 
stantial saving. On account of the 
arrangement of the rooms a pipeless 
furnace would solve the heating prob- 
lems if such a system is desired. 


This unit is adaptable to almost any 
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> - First Floor PLAN-~ 
‘ ~ Duplex - Two-Units~ 
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type of elevation, both as to material 
and style. The illustrations show a 
few possibilities in this respect, vary- 
ing from the frame. Colonial, on 
through the frame and stucco Colo- 
nial with the Germantown Hood into 
the Spanish or Italian and English 
types in stucco. 


The two family duplex house is 
developed by joining two units. This 
can be done in several ways, but the 
one shown in the plan is the most 
economical, for this brings all the 
heating and plumbing lines together. 
Here one chimney suffices for both 
houses ; one plumbing line takes care 
of both kitchens and both baths and 
eliminates all branches from the main 
sewer line to the street. 


As placed on the corner lot, this 
duplex house gives a complete unit 
for each family, and is so aranged 
that the two families are separated 
just as much as if they live next door. 
The elevations for the duplex house 
can be varied as to style the same as 
shown for the single unit. 


Such houses are gaining in favor 
every day, for as an investment, if 
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English Stucco Type 


the owner can have his house and at 
the same time get an income from the 
other section, his own estimated rent 
is cut to a ridiculously low figure. 


With such advantages offered, and 
with such possible savings in cost in 
every item, the prospective builder, 
whether he builds for his own occu- 
pancy or for speculative purposes, 
can ill afford to overlook this method 
of construction. 


If one erects a duplex house par- 
ticular care should be taken with the 
party wall. If the house is of frame 
construction the space between the 
studs should be filled with brick, con- 
crete, mineral wool, etc. This filled 
party wall should continue right up 
to the roof. 

The precautions just mentioned 
will act as a sound deadner between 
the two houses as well as a fire wall. 
The reason for carrying the filled 
partition to the roof is on account of 
the tendency of flames to ‘“mush- 
room” at the top of a building. 

The suggestion given here, it is 
hoped, will lead architects and build- 
ers to recommend to their clients the 
advantages and economy of building 
houses in related groups. 


SECOND Floor PLAN 


BULTLDINGLAGE 


A Well Planned Colonial Home 


Pleasing Exterior Combined 
Designed by R. C. 


for country or suburban 

houses needs no introduction. 
It has long been a recognized fact that 
the Colonial is a style preeminent for 
the American home, whether it be a 
modest cottage or a pretentious es- 
tate. 


ales: merits of the Colonial style 


The three chief types of the Colo- 
nial—New England, Dutch and 
Southern—with their various modi- 
fications, offer a diversity of treat- 
ment and a variety of forms, to say 
nothing of the details, materials and 
textures, so there is no reason for 
monotony in the design. 


It takes but a casual observer to 
see and to understand the charm of 
the old Colonial houses and why this 
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Home of Mr. Sheldon Yates, Tenafly, N. J. 
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with Convenient Room Arrangement 
HUNTER & BRO., Architects 


style forms so sound a basis on which 
to plan the modern house. The ex- 
terior design, the plan, the interiors 
and furnishings, all adapt themselves 
to our modern ideas of living with an 
ease and grace that is surprising. 


Our forefathers understood the 
ways of good living and this found 
expression in their architecture, and 
it is worthy of note that it was in the 
design of their houses where they 
attained such excellence. To be sure, 
we have a number of very fine old 
public buildings in the Colonial style © 
but, practically all of these are of the 
later period, their number, however, 
appears insignificant when compared 
with the legion of homes built during 
that time. The Colonial was, and 
still is, essentially a domestic style. 
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First Floor Plan 


The Colonial has withstood suc- 
cessfully the onslaughts of the “Mis- 
sion,” “Craftsman” and “Trans- 
planted” styles, each time the Colo- 
nial has come out with new honors 
and finds today an unprecedented 
popularity that it so justly deserves. 


A home is to be regarded as a place 
to live in rather than a technical ex- 
periment. It should be intimate in 
nature and in tune with our ways of 
living, rather than an exceptional and 
brilliant conception of 
architecture. In a word, 
it should be a “home.” 


-We can copy the 
foreign houses but we 
cannot create the set- 
tings, the. atmosphere 
and the traditions, all 
so essential to a real 
achievement, and with- 
out which the results 
are destined to prove 
disappointing. 

There is, at present, 
a strong tendency to- 
ward the adoption of 
these foreign styles but 
whether they will find 
universal favor for the 
small house in this 
country depends much 
upon the fancies of the 


people. 


For a practical, all- 
around house, one, as 
the saying goes, “that is 
guaranteed all wool and 
a yard wide,” there is 


LIVING TROOM 
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Second Floor Plan 


nothing like the Colonial. A house 
that is economical to build, comfort- 


_able to live in, neat and attractive and 


one that requires no special “period” 
furnishings. 


The house shown here is that of 
Mr. Sheldon S. Yates and is built at 
Tenafly, N. J. In architecture it fol- 
lows the Dutch Colonial lines, admir- 
able for the small house or cottage. 


It is just the kind of a house that 
comes to mind when we think of a 


Rear View, Showing Porch 
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home in the suburbs—a neat white 
cottage with a stretch of green lawn, 
an entrance with climbing vines and 
benches to bid one welcome, and a 
big tree or two to shade the living 
porch. This is it. 


The low roof, delicate detail and 
the simple materials, all are in keep- 
ing with a house of this character. 
The detail deserves special note, it is 
clean, crisp and refined without being 
effeminate. 

The plans show a 
very roomy house for 
its size, and an arrange- 
ment that is convenien, 
and livable, A generous 
porch with an open fire- 
place connects witb the 
living room through 
two g.azed doors at 
either side of the living 
room fireplace. 


The second floor pro- 
vides three bedrooms, 
a bath and a maid’s 
room, the latter has a 
lavatory and could be 
used as a child’s room 
if desired. Each room 
has a generous closet. 


A clothes chute ex- 
tends from the second 
floor to the laundry in 
the cellar. 


This little house fits 
well in the natural sur- 
roundings and makes 
an ideal home. 


Hollow 
Tile 
School 


A Design Suitable 
for a Small City 


C. E. Schermerhorn 


and 
Watson K. Phillips 


Architects 


EXT to homes, schools are the 
most important buildings in 
any community, and too much 

care and thought cannot be given to 
their correct planning and _ con- 
struction. 

It is in the school that the child 
receives its first insight into the ways 
of other people, and it is important 
that the young mind be impressed 
with the idea that the best is being 
done for it. A comfortable, safe and 
artistic school building should be the 
aim of every town. 

The design shown here is that of 
the Henry K. Boyer School, built 
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LASS ROOM 3 


23'X30' 


SLIDING DOORS 


L-Y--4 
Csivtigut 


LASS ROOM:!> 


'30'x%23! 


COAT ROOM 


“BLO ORe REA N- 


near Collegeville, Pa., for lower 
Providence Township, Montgomery 
CGM a: 

As will be noted from the plan, 
there are four school rooms, the size 
of each being 23x30 feet. There 
are two entrances, which makes exit 
safe in case of fire. Above the rear 
entrance, over the lobby and vestibule, 
a teachers’ room is located. As will 
be noticed, class rooms 3 and 4 are 
connected with sliding doors so as to 
form a small assembly room for 
school and community use. The 
building was désigned so that addi- 
tions may be made to the rear. 
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LASS ROOM: 4 


COLT ROOM 


The building is built of hollow tile, 
plastered on the outside with Oriental 
stucco. The front portion of the 
building has a hip roof covered with 
green slate; the rear. portion, over 
class rooms 2'and 3, has a flat roof 
covered with slag. The building is 
heated by a gravity system of steam 
heating. The subject of ventilation 
also received proper attention. 

This school was erected a few 
years ago from plans prepared by 
Messrs. Schermerhorn & Phillips, 
architects, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
contractor was Mr. Elmer C. Poley, 
of Trappe, Pa. ; 
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From! Carpenter to School Builder 


A Story for Building Contractors on (How to Get the Most Out of a Contract 


ETHODS of the successful 

contractor-builder today show 

a very fine development. How 
to curtail expense, how to avoid 
wasteful overhead, how to devise, 
contrive and put into execution the 
means that will raise a structure on 
the bedrock of common sense have 
become important and essential fea- 
tures of modern building. Those 
who get to the top in building 
realize that there are four basic 
executive essentials in which to 
excel, viz., the handling of 
equipment, the handling of ma- 
terials, the handling of men and 
the handling of accounts. All 
these enter into what might be 
termed in one word SYSTEM, 
but in no job are they ever 
equal and in no two jobs are 
they ever in exactly the same 
proportions. 


Careful Buying 


A function that is important 
to them all is one that in times 
past building men intent on the 
physical accomplishment of 
raising the beams and timbers 
have been quite apt to ignore. 
This function is CAREFUL 
BUYING. The observance or 
non-observance of this function 
may easily spell the difference 
between stccess and _ failure, 
profit and loss—even when the 
active essentials on the work 
are carried out with a satisfac- 
tory thoroughness, quite close 
to or up to the 100 per cent. 
mark. 


Know Your Materials and Plant 


What the able contractor-builder 
needs nowadays is to keep a close eye 
on fundamentals. He needs plenty 
of courage, plus a keener scent for 
getting out of the job all the possibili- 
ties that are in it. He should know 
the plant end of his business. He 
should realize certain hard-headed, 
simple facts—that a sack of cement 
has an elastic limit, that an hour has 
just sixty minutes in it and that grav- 
ity will work for him at nothing an 
hour, whereas if he either chooses or 
is compelled at the outset to work 


and Give Satisfaction 


against it, he must know how many 
dollars an hour it is costing him and 
what he is to gain by it. 
Methods That Bring Success 
The foregoing observations sum- 
marize the ideas and practices that 


have brought success to John M. 
Voss, President of the Triangle Con- 


Mr. John M. Voss 


struction Co., of Yonkers, N. Y. Fif- 
teen years ago he was a carpenter 
working for his weekly wage. He 
learned his trade with a Westchester 
firm that did much local building until 
they went out of business. He went 
with other builders and finally spe- 
cialized on stair building. He was a 
good stair builder, but, because he 
was not content to stay at that, is one 
reason why he is widely known to- 
day as a successful school builder. 
Another reason was that there came 
a time, in 1909, when the builder he 
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was working for had no stairbuilding 
to do! 

So what did young Voss do? Hay- 
ing taken his tool kit and put it away 
in the closet under the back stairs, did 
he then go down town, there, on the 
most prominent street corner, to dis- 
cuss the high cost of living and talk 
hard things against the Government ? 
No. But he did go about knock- 
ing from door to door and 
obtaining alteration jobs. He 
re-shuttered some houses, built 
a fence or two, repaired a roof 
here, rehung a door there or had 
a pair of steps to build else- 
where. In a manufacturing 
suburb a dozen years ago there 
were many home owners that 
wanted something done in the 
garden or about the house. Some 
of the jobs were on the spot, 
some shop jobs, and most of 
them, of course, a combination 
of shop and spot. 


Now at this time young Voss 
did not have a shop. Did he sit 
down and worry about that? 
Did he let it stop him from tak- . 
ing on repair or alteration work 
that required a certain amount 
of bench work? Did he let the 
lack of a shop stop him? Not 
for a minute. It is really a pity 
that the “holdback” class of 
persons could not have heard 
Mr. Voss tell how and where 
he started his first shop. It is 
a straight and valuable pointer 
to the other young men who 
wish to make a place for them- 
selves in the building industry. 
His words were few and simple. 


A Shop in the Cellar 


“T went about knocking from door 
to door obtaining repair work and 
alteration jobs. Then I rigged up a 
bench in my father-in-law’s cellar and 
worked there by gas-light on the lum- 
ber, lay-outs and so forth.” 

It was not long thereafter until he 
was proprietor of a small shop down 
by the docks. That was twelve years 
ago. After the jobbing had been fol- 
lowed awhile he branched out into 
sub-contracting. It is not well for a 
young builder to be satisfied only with 
alteration and small jobbing work 


that can always be found in any com- 
munity. 
The Foundation for Broader Business 

Mr. Voss says “The jobber and 
repairer who is doing all right is apt 
to let his business become localized. 
This is all right for a time but when 
a builder gets outside of the home 
community he is broadening individ- 
ually and laying the foundation for a 
broader business.” 

“Things went along steadily. I had 
a loss now and then but I had 
schooled myself in estimating by tak- 
ing daily notes on the work I am 
doing and the items of materials that 
passed through our hands.” 

“When [ had a $5,000 year in those 
days I thought I had a big year, but 
I wasn’t going to be limited. It be- 
came more in succeeding years, first 
a $100,000 year and then running to 
$500,000 and I know I am going to 
have a $1,000,000 year before long. I 
do not think of this now as any big- 
ber than the $5,000 year seemed to 
me a few years ago.” 


Don’t Be Afraid 

“The young builder that starts out 
for himself should be unafraid. That 
is the first big point, the other element 
of success is to be persevering, sys- 
tematic and-SPECIALIZE.” There 
is satisfaction in every job that is fin- 
ished right and on time. You can 
leave your customer at its finish with 
a handshake because he is satisfied 
with the work that you have done.” 


If it is necessary to stop and make 
sure for fear of making a mistake, 
there is a reason for such hesitation 
-—such as inadequate preparation or 
lack of mechanical equipment and 
consequently there is more than the 
usual liability of making a mistake. 
Courage increases with the bettering 
of a man’s organization. . 


Be Observing, Make Notes 


The young builder is wise who 
makes use of his powers of observa- 
tion in the working days passed with 
his own tool kit in hand. If one is 
systematic as well as wise he jots 
down little things in a note book. He 
puts down how much sash cord it 
takes per window of each size, how 
many feet of flooring can be laid per 
day, how many windows or doors 
fitted, etc. Mr. Voss did this; he also 
studied, taking courses by mail and 
read the trade papers closely, includ- 
ing the Burtpinc AcE and received 
valuable help therefrom. 


The data taken from the little note 
books on the jobs becomes especially 


valuable later in estimating the costs 
of the buildings he will erect at a 
profit. 
Have Your Men Specialize 

Mr. Voss is also convinced by early 
observations, confirmed by later ex- 
periences, that it is best not to let one 
do a part in every operation. Build- 
ing becomes more highly specialized 
every day and the contractor who 
lines up with the tendency is in the 
better position than the one who fights 
it. Wherever possible—and it is 
worth while planning carefully to 
make it possible—one attends to the 
floor, carry or lay, one hangs doors, 
one is on all sash, one all trim. Each 
carries a box of tools filled up. The 
specialized prices on a big operation 
are made possible mostly by special- 
ized arrangements of the specified 
operations, or, in other words, routing 
the worker. 

Organize 

The first feature in assuring a 
young builder’s success for himself, 
according to Mr. Voss, was “All in 
the organization.” The growing, ad- 
vancing, succeeding organization of 
this class has its own cement mixers, 
concrete crew, its own framers, trim- 
mers, brick layers, roofers, finishers. 
The main reason for this consists in 
the saving of time for the direct, 
primary purpose of finishing one por- 
tion of the work after another on 
time. Speaking of this feature from 
his own experiences Mr. Voss said 
the exasperations of delays furnished 
the main reason for his escaping from 
the sub-contractor stage of his pro- 
gress as quickly as he could. “Ina 
complete organization,’ he put it 
briefly, “Wednesday means Wednes- 
day—not Wednesday or Thursday or 
Friday.” As methodically as rapidly- 
moving operations must be main- 
tained now, a sub-contractor’s failure 
to arrive and deliver is as fatal to the 
chances of profit on a job as the tar- 
diness of'Grouchy was to Napoleon at 
Waterloo. So a special advice to the 
young builder is to make his period of 
sub-contracting as short as it can be 
made without crimping his necessary 
knowledge that he will need for the 
work higher up. 


No Working with Tools Yourself 

The young builder who so recently 
had the tools in his hands himself is 
frequently seized with an impulse to 
jump in and do the work himself. 
This is especially the case when set- 
tings or trim are going badly, or are 
not up to his own personal standards 
of craftsmanship. “Keep back and 
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direct the work,” Mr. Voss advises. 
Builders who go out on the frame and 
work themselves with the tools are 
conspicuous among those who fail. 
The work can be brought up to stand- 
ard by direction, and more profit 
shown by intelligent and insistent 
supervision than by taking tools in 
hand personally, because when the 
overseer dilutes his management by 
wielding tools and materials along 
with the crew, the gains in one direc- 
tion are not enough to offset the losses 
in others. Besides, the details of 
management set him a big task in 
themselves. 
Analysis 

No contract can be analyzed too 
much. In the execution of a contract 
the most important point is to see the 
thing—a saving, a better method, the 
best choice of material—and make the 
saving. This must be done before, © 
not afterward. This feature of con- 
tracting has a direct money return, 
and it supplies as well the real joy of 
building. “I had rather do a quarter 
of a million and analyze properly than 
do two millions a year and not anal- 
yze. By proper analysis of a contract 
I mean to see its possibilities, its sav- 
ings, its satisfactions. This applies 
to sub-contracts, too. Rather than 
give them out without going carefully 
over them, I would be inclined to risk 
and suffer a time forfeit for 1 am sure 
the profits of my $500,000 worth of 
work, with all contracts properly ana- 
lyzed, with the work and buying laid 
out accordingly, are at least equal to, 
and are also quite likely to be greater 
than the profits of the man who has 
the two million dollars worth and has 
wastage in energy and money. Be- 
sides that, he has in the execution 
four times the amount of worry, with 
only one-fourth the amount of money 
profit.” 


Attention to Buying 

“A great secret in profitable build- 
ing construction is in the buying end. 
We give great attention to the office 
end and are often able, by direction 
in closing contracts or the buying of 
materials, to save thousands of dollars 
in a week’s time that it would take 
months of time on the work to ac- 
complish the equivalent—that is what 
would make an equivalent showing in 
dollars and cents. Plainly speaking, 
one must be a good buyer to get the 
most out of a contract.” 

Analysis Applied to a Job 

In line with these observations here 
is how Mr. Voss applied them on a 
recent contract for a school at Bristol, 
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Conn., this was a two story structure 
153 feet by 88 feet, of brick, stone 
and concrete construction. The site 
is a big farm lot, and on looking the 
ground over carefully it was found to 
be favored with a higher level in the 
rear, giving the builders an advantage 
of 12 feet and making it practically 
one story less in the rear. It was 
soon decided to build a runway from 
the rear, as being a very feasible and 
advantageous way of delivering ma- 
terials on the work. This runway is 
made with a floor of 2” planking laid 
on a cross braced trestling made of 
3x4” timbers. The expedient of a 
runway obviated the conveying of a 
steam hoist and equipment the matter 
of more than 100 miles, its erection 
and the rehaulage when the work was 
completed. A steam hoist, besides its 
overland travelling expenses, would 
be a continuous item on the cost sheet. 
In the first place it would require the 
services of an engineer at a steady 
wage, whose board of $60 to $70 a 
month would also have to be paid. 


Coal, then very expensive, and hard 


te get, would have to be burned, and 
that was quite an item. 


Does It Pay to Use a Hoist on a Short 
Lift? 

The first objection was the great 
distance the hoisting equipment and 
boiler must be hauled; the elevator’s 
travelling in the perpendicular shaft 
meant steady costs was a second ob- 
jection. On the other hand when a 
rainy day occurred the overhead on 
a runway was nothing. On a boiler 
overhead would remain. Though the 
fire might be banked, some coal must 
be burned and the man must be paid. 
With the runway adopted there was a 
saving of $700 to $800 on this item 
alone. Had the building been three 
or four stories high, a steam hoist 
would have been absolutely necessary, 
Had it been in a city, in a built in 
section where space is scarce, a hoist 
would be necessary. “It pays to see 
the thing before, not afterward.” 

That little old-time note-book in the 
contractor’s pocket said in one well- 
thumbed page that “a hoist with a 
short lift cannot pay its own travel- 
ling expenses.” 


The Use of a Runway Instead of a 
Hoist 


The runway which was not quite 
100 feet long was more economical not 
only for rolling barrows of material, 
but also as a walk for the men to 
carry timbers, forms, reinforcement 
iron, window frames and short pieces 


of steel. Iu this connection a special 
buying feature was looked out for in 
advance by the procurement of stone 
and sand from quarries only seven 
miles distaut. These materials were 
brought in trucks to the runway. 
Materials, frames, etc., were brought 
to the top floor by a second runway, 
erected later at the west end of the 
building. ‘Chen, the timbers of the 
runways when taken down are used 
for scaffolding and other purposes. 


HE poorest way to 

finish a job is to fin- 
ish it in the courts,” says 
Mr. Voss. “I aim to give 
satisfaction and a hand 
shake at the end. Those 
who have charge of the 
building of schools are 
high grade business men, 
and to give them satisfac- 
tion is to get a favorable 
name in the commnuity. 
A good reputation is a 
constant asset.” 


Reports of the Work 


The daily reports of work are 
invaluable to the master builder. By 
careful analysis the weak points in 
the progress of the work are discov- 
ered, with the result that by new di- 
rections in placing men and materials 
more work will be done. The fore 
part of this year gains were recorded 
in the number of brick laid per day, 
a favorable condition that the daily 
work sheet showed at once. The 
items, of course, differ almost daily, 
and when these are supplemented by 
the superintendent’s monthly report 
a complete yrasp of the situation is in 
the master builder’s hands all the 
time. The headings of March 30, on 
the Bristol school operation, lists the 
following, with hours and costs: Su- 
pervision, laying brick, setting stone, 
tending mason, concrete, moving win- 
dow frames, picking up excess, hoist- 
ing ornamental stone, staging, foot- 
ings, derrick, screening sand, cleaning 
up rubbish. 

Besides daily reports a monthly 
report is furnished by the superin- 
tendent of which the following is a 
copy on the Bristol School job: 
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“We have laid to date 383,000 com- 
mon brick, tor the month 99,000 com- 
mon brick. Two-thirds of the inter- 
ior face brick have been laid. Erected 
approximately one-half of structural 
steel and have erected 65,000 pounds. 
Have erected 100 per cent. of pans 
and forms for concrete floors. Have 
put in approximately 180 yards of 
reinforced concrete to date. Approxi- 
mately 30 tons, or 75 per cent. of 
reinforcing steel in place. Electrical 
work, approximately 4-9 of conduit 
pipe and outlet boxes in place. Steam 
‘itters, approximately one-half of pipes 
and fittings (no radiators) on site. 
No pipe installed; perhaps 80 hours 
of labor at most; storing materials 
inside building and cutting out and 
placing sleeves and inserts. Plumbers 
installing drain pipe above first floor 
level to fountains on first and second 
floors. Fountains 15 hours. Cutting 
out sleeves for water pipes in base- 
ment to toilet, locker and basement 
rooms, approximately 30 _ hours. 
Forms in basement removed with 
exception of visitors gallery and gym- 
nasium. Please inform us how many 
feet of 3x4” spruce was in car. 
Please furnish us with weight of last 
car of crushed stone. Overdrew $1.10 
on pay-roll week ending Dec. 3. En- 
closed please find list of material re- 
ceived to date.” 


Head of Active Corporation 


Mr. Voss is now president of the 
Triangle Construction Company, in- 
corporated about three years ago. His 
work list has on it schools—and more 
schools. Browns’ Letters recently 
listed the following in Westchester 
and adjoining counties, as recently 
completed or under construction. 
School No. 13, Yonkers, N. Y., cost 
$300,000, architect C. Howard Cham- 
berlain, just completed. School at 
Bristol, Conn., $285,000, architect 
Wilson Potter. School, Beacon, N. 
Y., $85,000, architect, Rasmussen & 
Wayland. School No. 23, Yonkers, 
N. Y., architect, C. Howard Cham- 
berlain, cost $104,000. Recently com- 
pleted High School at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., $210,000, architect, Edgar Jos- 


lyn. School South Amboy, N. J., 
$112,000, architects, Lowenson .& 
Schubert. School Pawling, N. Y., 


$52,000, architect, Alfred Hopkins. 
School North White Plains, private 
plans. Garage, O’Brien Bros., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Child and Ferris- 
child, architects. Garage at Yonkers, 
N. Y., for N. Branchu, George Ray- 
ner & Sons, architects. Troco Nut 
Butter factory, Pawling, N. Y. 
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Twelve-Family Dwelling with Unusual Exterior 
Artistic English Design of the Plymouth Apartments, Erie, Pa. 


N apartment house is usually 
the bugbear of an architect’s 
office, and their looks usually 

condemn them in the public eye. 


Messrs. Shutts & Morrison have 
designed one at Erie, Pa., which 
overcomes a great many of the pre- 
judices against apartments. Instead 
of a boxy, stuffy building full of light 
shafts and dark halls, they have de- 
signed quite a domestic-looking and 
attractive building, which was erected 
in 1918, in the heart of the residence 
district of Erie, Pa. The lot is an 
interior one, only 821% ft. square. The 
architects have provided a total of 12 
apartments, 3 each on the first and 
second floors, and 6 small ones on the 
third floor. Each apartment has 


access to both front and rear halls, 
which are well-lighted. By the intro- 
duction of open light courts, every 
room has outside light and ventilation. 
The roof is of slate on the front of the 
building, and composition on the flat 
portions in the rear. The apartments 
are divided by masonry fire walls and 
have roomy stairs both front and 
rear. 


The first and second floor apart- 
ments, as shown, include a living- 
room with sun-porch, dining-room, 
kitchen, maid’s bed-room and bath, 
and three other bed-rooms with bath. 
Front entrance halls have tile floors, 
marble-wainscot, and brick stairs of 
attractive design. The entire building 
inside, including kitchens, is finished 


in white enamel with birch doors. 
Heating is by vapor steam from the 
plant of the Erie Lighting Co. The 
plumbing includes the latest ideas, 
such as built-in bath-tubs, with tile 


walls, built-in accessories, such as. 


soap dishes, towel bars, etc. The third 
floor apartments have a combination 
sink and laundry tray. Each of the 
large apartments has a spacious cellar 
equipped with laundry trays, clothes 
driers, etc. Design of the exterior is 
English with a Tudor feeling. Wood- 
work is finished in dark chestnut 
brown with white stucco panels. 
Brownish red brick was used for the 
first and second stories. General con- 
tract, Kirschner Bros., $40,000.00; 
Heating, Gannon & Carey, $5,175.00; 
Plumbing, Frank J. Butler, $4,000.00. 
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HE small cities of the United 
States are gradually adopting 
. the modern apartment: house. 


This fact was revealed in a report 
on building operations in this coun- 
try in 1920 issued recently by the 
Civic Development Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. This report, which was com- 
piled by the National Chamber in 
conjunction with the Federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, is one of the most 
complete of its kind ever prepared, 
and contains definite data on the 
amount of building construction car- 
ried on in the United States last year. 


The building figures show that in 
1920 70 per cent. of the families 
provided for got one-family dwell- 
ings; 11 per cent. two-family dwell- 
ings and 19 per cent. apartments in 
a multi-family dwelling. According 
to the report, the figures also indicate 
that the proportion of multi-family 
dwellings that were provided last 
year was largest in the small cities 
which have not had as much experi- 
ence with this type of habitation as 
the larger cities. At the same time 
the report shows that there was more 
house building in proporion to pop- 
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larger cities. The new accommoda- 
tions—house or apartment—provided 
in cities of 25,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion was one for every 258 inhabi- 
== tants, while in cities of more than a 
million population it was one for 
every 591 inhabitants, and the aver- 
age for all the cities listed was one 
for every 350 inhabitants, 
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ll 
Viginat took H It is shown that 1920 was the rec- 
7 ord year for sale of bathroom equip- 
ment, despite the small amount of 
new residence building. A great deal 
of this equipment was used: in. the 
conversion of one-family dwellings 
ae 2 rosea ba into tenement houses,. The eco- 
nomic and social significance of these 
alterations, the report says, is of first 
importance. 
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A blank soliciting the required 
building information was sent out to 
the 288 cities in the country having 


Living = ee 4 a population of 25,000 or over. 


ROOM, Their total population was nearly 38 


million. Of these, 131 cities, with a 
population of 81.5 per cent. of the 
total, reported. 


The modern apartment dwelling is 


- + TAIrp- floor- G- Roor- PLAA - - becoming more popular every day 
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see fio a because it gives the maximum com- 


fort at small expense. 
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Built-in Features 


Some Practical, Space-Saving 
in Remodeled as well 


A Bed Camouflaged As a Sideboard Base Saves An Extra Room An Easily Made Breakfast Nook Saves Many Steps 


a 


An Attractive Arrangement of Sideboard and China Closets 
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Built-In Desk 


Handy Bathroom Closets for Medicines and Linen 


Kitchen Cupboards Like This Are Desired by Modern Housewives 
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CURVED rafter roof 
moulded or curved roof such 
as an “ogee” roof over a bay 
window, a curved tower roof, gothic 


roof or circular dome, etc. The pro- 
file of a section of the roof surface 
determines the profile or curve to 
which the top edge of the common 
rafters are shaped. The curve of the 
hip rafter is entirely different and 
must be developed from the curve of 
the common rafters, in order to bring 
the center line of the hip in alinement 
with the top edge of the common and 
jack rafters. The run of the hip is 
longer. than the run of the common 
rafters, but the total rise of both 
rafters is the same because they 
terminate at the apex, or in other 
words, the profile of the hip is an 
elongated profile of the common raft- 
ers. This introduces an important 
problem in the development of curved 
surfaces and offers an excellent study 


in picking up lines and bevels from ~ 


the plan where the hips do not cross 
the plate at an angle of 45 degrees. 


The following description is given 
of the curved rafter roof problem 
developed in the Carpenter Shop of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
the purpose of demonstrating to trade 
classes the principles involved in 
framing a curved surface roof. It 
affords an opportunity for individual 
study that would not be possible if 
full sized timbers were used. In pre- 
paring a specifications of suitable 
sized sto~k that were used in framing 
the problem, the writer urges the 
reader to lay out and construct the 
roof for it is only by actually framing 
a roof that a clear understanding of 
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How to Frame a Curved 


Rafter Roof 


By RICHARD M. VAN GAASBEEK 
School of Science and Technology, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the principles involved can be solved 
and mastered. 
SPECIFICATIONS: 
Plate 74°—x: 2 
Hip Rafters 34” x 3” 
Common and Jack Rafters 34x 3” 
Total rise 15” 
Dimensions (see plan, figure 1) 
Rafters spaced 2” on centers. 


1—Plan of curved rafter roof from 
which the working lay-out is made 


Fig. 


LAY-OUT: Lay the plan out full 
size on a sheet of detail paper or a 
board. A simple way to lay out the 
hexagonal plate is shown in figure 1. 
The length of a side of hexagon is 
equal to the radius of a circle. From 
a center line and with a radius of 10”, 
the width of a side of the hexagon, 
scribe a circle. Use the point where 
the center line crosses the circle as a 
center as at J and with a pair of 
dividers or trammel points set to the 
radius of the circle, arc the circle on 
either side of the center line as at 
E, figure 1. Connect the points as 
shown niaking a true hexagon. Con- 
nect the points of the hexagon show- 
ing the center lines of the hip rafters 
and draw in the jack rafters spaced 
2” on centers as shown. 


The hexagonal plate may also be 
laid out with the steel square. Draw 
a center line and place 165%” on the 
blade and 95%” on the tongue on the 
center line. Mark on the tongue fo 
the angle of the hexagon. . 


A graphic section of the common ~ 


rafter must next be laid out as shown 
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in figure 2, from which the hip rafter 
can be developed. Draw a base line 
and from the center draw a perpen- 
dicular line. On the base line from 
the center point C lay off the run 
(852) of the comon rafter C-D, 
figure 1, as at D, figure 2. (Note) 
Common rafters are not- required in 
the framing of the roof. The jack 
rafters are a part of a common rafter 
so that it is necessary to make a com- 
plete section of the outer curve of 
the roof. This can only be developed 
on what would be the line of a com- 
mon rafter. From the center C on 
the perpendicular line lay off the total 
height (15) given in the specifica- 
tions as at T. Rather than bring the 
rafters to a feather edge at the 
extreme top, the apex is cut off level 
334” from the extreme point and a 
finial worked out of solid stock con- 
tinues the lines of the rafters to give 
a finish. The top of the finial is a 
circle 4” radius. Measure down on 
the center line from T and with this 
point and the dividers set to %” 
radius, scribe the circle, and locating 
the point W, figure 2. Connect W 
and D with a light construction line. 
With C as a center and a radius C-D, 
the run of the common rafter, scribe 
a circle until it intersect the diagonal 
construction line as at X. With X 


Fig. 2—The common rafter developed on 
the plan from which the profile of the hip 
rafter is developed 
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as a center and the same radius scribe 
an arc as at Y. With W asa center 
and the same radius cut the arc, locat- 
ing the exact point Y. With Y asa 
center still using the same radius 
complete the ogee curve or the outer 
profile of the comon rafter. Measure 
down on the center line from the joint 
of the finial 1” as at H. Measure in 
on the base line from the edge of the 
rafter D, 144”, as at I. Connect the 
point H and I for the back edge of 
the common rafter. These are not 
fixed measurements, but a matter left 
to the individual judgment of the 
framer. Care should be taken not to 
make the rafter weak at its narrow- 
est point nor excessive at the widest 
point. The widths of timber avail- 
able may be a determining factor in 
laying out, 


TO DEVELOP PROFILE OF 
HIP RAFTER FROM PROFILE 
OF COMMON RAFTER: Meas- 
ure the run of the hip rafter C-E, 
figure 1. Produce a perpendicular 
line from the outside edge of the 
common rafter, figure 2 as at D of 
indefinite length. From the center 
point C produce the base line of the 
hip rafter 10” long, C to E intersect- 
ing the perpendicular line as at E. 
If laid out accurately the distance D- 
E should be equal to one half the side 
of the hexagon or 5”. Divide the 
base line of the common rafter, figure 
2, into any number of parts. The 
closer these lines are, especially in 
sharp sweeps, the truer will be the 
curve when transferred to the stock 
to be used in framing the roof, as 
the points on the profile will be closer 
and the profile easier to pen in. In 
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2 73 “PROFILE OF HIP RAFTER 
Fig. 3—Developed length of hip rafters, 
showing method of transferring lines from 
lay-out to the rafter stock 


this particular problem it is divided 
into 12 parts numbered 3-4-5-6-7-8- 
9-10-11-12 and 13. Parallel to the 
center line draw in construction lines 
extending from the base line to the 
top edge of the profile of the common 
rafter and extending down until they 
intersect the base line of the hip 
rafter. From the base line ofgthe hip 
at right angles continue these lines of 
indefinite length, also the center line 
radiating from the center point C. 
Number the lines for identification 
to correspond to the lines on the com- 
mon rafter. On the center line C 
point off the distance C to the joint 
of the finial on the common rafter. 
Measure the distance on each line 
from the base line to the top edge of 
the common rafter and point off these 
respective distances on the corres- 
ponding lines on the hip rafter. That 


END VIEW 


Fig. 5—Developed length of back rafters 


is, the distance 13-13, 12-12, etc. on 
the hip rafter are equal to the dis- 
tances 13-13, 12-12, etc. on the com- 
mon rafter, figure 2. This gives a 
series of point on these construction 
lines on the hip rafter through which 
the profile of the hip rafter can be 
drawn. Measure down on the center 
line of the hip rafter from the joint 
of the finial 1/7, the same distance as 
the common rafter. Project the bot- 
tom edge of the back of the common 
rafter as at I down to the base line 
of the hip. Conect I and H, giving 
the back edge of the hip that will line 
up with the back edge of the common 
rafter, 


TO TRANSFER THE LINES 
ON THE LAY-OUT TO THE 
RAFTER STOCK: Joint one edge 
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Fig. 6—Enlarged section through S-S, Fig. 1 


showing intersection of hip rafters. En- 
larged section through W-W, Fig. 1, show- 
ing intersection of hip and jack rafters 


of the stock, using it for the back 
edge, and work from this edge in- 
stead of from the top edge as in lay- 
ing out a straight roof. Measure the 
various distances on the lay out on the 
line of the back edge of the rafter 
formed by the intersection of the 
plumb construction lines, and lay off 
these same distances on the side of 
the stock to be used, marking along 
the jointed edge. Set a bevel square 
on the lay-out to the bevel formed by 
the plumb construction lines and the 
back edge, giving the plumb lines. 
Place the bevel against the back edge 
of the stock and at each one of the 
distances previously measured off, 
produce a plumb line. Number to 
correspond to the lay out for identi- 
fication purposes. Measure the dis- 
tances on the lay-out from the back 
edge to the top edge of the rafter 0-3, 
0-4, 0-5, 0-6, 0-7, 0-8, 0-9, 0-10, 0-11, 
0-12 and 0-13. Transfer these same 
distances on the respective lines on 
the stock, measuring from the back 
eage. Drive a small nail in at the 
poms thus obtained, bend a thin 
patren around them and pen in the 
pronle or top edge of the rafter. The 
method of picking up the lines is the 
same for both the common and hip 
rafters, see figure 3. 


Fig. 4—Enlarged section of corner of hexa- 
gon plate at S-S, Fig. 1, showing the 
amount of backing for the hip rafters 


TO BACK THEI P RAR THR: 
Lay in a section of the hip, full size 
as shown in figure 4, which is an 
enlarged section of the corner of the 
hexagon plate, S-S, figure 1. Where 
the outside edges of the hip intersect 
the plate, square a line across as at 
K figure 4. To determine the amount 
of stock to be removed in beveling 
the corners to bring the center line of 
the hip alinement with the top edge 
of the common rafters, produce a 
level line at each one of the points 
formed by the intersection of the top 
edge of the hip and the plumb con- 
struction lines as -at 9J,> figure 43; 
Measure the distance on the center 
line of the hip rafter J-K, figure 4. 


Measure in on each one of the level - 


lines from the top edge of the rafter 
this distance. This gives another 
series of points J-K, figure 3, into 
which a small nail can be driven, a 
batten bent around and the line of the 
backing penned in. Notice that this 
line is not parallel to the top edge and 
' that the backing is greater in some 
places than in others. This is due to 
the curve of the roof. Gauge a line 
u.ough the center of the hip on the 
top edge. Remove the corner be- 
tween the backing line and the center 
line on the top edge. It will be nec- 
essary to lay out the plumb and level 
lines on either side of the rafter, to 
locate the backing line independently 
on both sides, due to the fact that the 
backing line is not parallel to the top 
edge of the hip rafter. 


TO. EAY#OUPL. JACK? RAR 
TERS: In this particular roof, a full 
length common rafter is not used, 


but it is better to make a pattern of 
the entire rafter than only to lay out 
the particular portion needed. The 
jack rafters are a part of the com- 
mon rafter. Measure the run of 
jack rafter 2 on the plan, figure 1, 
measuring from the wall line to the 
center line of the hip rafter D-F, 
likewise measure the run of jack raf- 
ter 1, D-G. Measure in on the base 
line, figure 2, these distances, D-G 
and D-F, figure 2 equal D-G and D- 
F, figure 1, at these points produce a 
plumb line as shown in the enlarged 
rafter, figure 5. Then the distance 


_D-G 3%” is the length of jack rafter 


1 and D-F, 67%", is the length of jack 
rafter 2, on the center lines. 


To determine the deduction to be 
made for the cutting length draw a 
full size section W-W, figure 1 as 
shown in figure 6. Lay in the hip 
and jack rafter full size, measure the 
distance on the center line, M-N, fig- 
ure 6 and transfer this distance to the 
side of the rafter figuer 5, deducting 
from the extreme length this dis- 
tance M-N. Square this line across 
the top edge and point off the center. 
To determine the bevel or top cut for 
a fit against the side of the hip square 
a line across where the outside edge 
of the jack rafter intersects the out- 
side edge of the hip rafter until it 
cuts the center line. Measure the 
distance N-O on the center line, fig- 
ure 6. Transfer this distance to the 
side of the jack rafter measuring on 
a level line from N the distance N-O, 
figure 5. Connect through center line 
on the top edge as shown in the top 
view, figure 5. Cut on the curved 
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line for the top edge on bevel 1 on 
top edge on plumb line O for the top 
and side cut against the hip rafter. 


TO LAY OUT HIP RAFTERe 
Transfer the lines of the profile of 
the hip rafter from the lay-out to the 
stock. Hip Rafters A form a butt 
joint as shown in figure 6 an enlarged 
section through S-S, figure 1. Rafters 
B must be beveled to make a fit 
against the sides of Rafters A. 
Measure the distance on the cénter 
line C-K, figure 6 and transfer this 
measurement on to the side of the 
rafter, figure 3, measuring in on a 
level line from C,° producing the 
plumb line K and square this line 
across the top edge locating the cen- 
ter. Where the outside edges of the 
hip rafter intersect square a line 
across cutting the center line as at L, 
figure 6. Measure the distance L-K, 
figure 6 and transfer this measure- 
ment to the side of the rafter, figure 
3, measuring in on a level line from 


K, producing plumb line L. Square - 


this line across the top edge and con- . 


nect through the center of line K as 
shown on the top view. Cut on bevel 


‘L:for fit against hip A. Place the 
stock of a try square against bevel 1 


and square 2 line from plumb line L, 
cut on bevel 2 on plumb line L for fit 
between hip rafters B, cut on the 
curved line for the top edge. 


To assemble roof set up hip rafters 
A first and then four hip rafters B 
and lastly the jack rafters spaced 2” 
on centers. The roof framing will 
then appear as shown in the picture 
at the beginning of this article. 


Hollow Tile House of English Design 


gives one a favorable im- 

pression of our homes, in fact, 
many pass by where but a few enter 
in, so our entrance deserves careful 
attention that it may please the eye of 
the passerby and extend a hospitable 
welcome to all who enter. 


\ PLEASING entrance always 


This modest English house makes 
an ideal home for the average family. 
The exterior is pleasing in design and 
distinctive in character; it would fit 
well in most any surroundings. The 
exterior walls are built of hollow tile 
and stuccoed, sound construction that 
requires no painting or repairs. The 
roof is shingle, stained in variegated 
shades of green, giving a lively con- 
trast with the plain stucco walls. 


The plans are well arranged with- 


Shown on Opposite Page 
Specially Designed for 
Readers of 
BUILDING AGE 


out loss of space, thereby effecting 
economy in building by giving the 
most available floor space for the 
money expended. 


On the first floor are a living room, 
entrance hall, dining room, kitchen 
and pantry and the required closets, 
also a large living porch that is ar- 
ranged for convenient enclosing with 
sash and screens, and a small rear 
porch. 
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A large open fireplace is provided 


in the living room opposite the en- 
trance from the hall, giving a pleas- 
ing impression to one on entering. 
The kitchen and pantry are completely 
equipped. An entrance at grade to 
the inside cellar stairs eliminates the 
usual outside steps, with a resultant 
saving in cost. 


Three bed rooms, a bath and ample 
closet space are provided on the 
second floor. All bed rooms have 


_ abundant light and cross ventilation. 


A cellar is provided under the en- 


tire house with laundry, heater, etc. 


This house would cost to build 


about $9,700. Complete working ~ 


plans and specifications of this home 
will be furnished for a nominal sum. 


de 
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English Cottage Design 
of Hollow Tile 


Construction 
Specially Designed 


for 
BUILDING AGE 
by 
R. C. HUNTER & BRO. 
Architects 
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Picturesque Exterior Design Gives Artistic Touch to the Ever Popular Square House Plan With Convenient Arrangement of Rooms 
Note the “Old English’ Details of Front Porch and Dormer. Description on Opposite Page 
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A ASIT CASHIER Beas 
Suitable (TREASVRER) penis 
for a . 
Small CASHIER. PV BIST SPA Cie P 
City (TREATURER) 
ANK BUILDINGS must have a solid looking e 
appearance to meet with popular approval. One ; 
of the best assets a bank can have is a dignified ‘g 
home of its own. Even in the smaller towns the banks, $ 
when erecting a new building, are paying particular ; 
.attention to have a well-built and designed structure. : 


The bank building illustrated is the home of the First ’ 
National Bank at Montclair, N. J. It was erected from John J. Lowry, Jr., of New York, was the general 
plans prepared by Crow, Lewis & Wick, architects, contractor and a good deal of credit is due him for the 
New York. excellent execution of the work. 
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Financing the Small Building 


A Candid Opinion on the Conditions To Day 
Facing the Prospective Home Owner 


By CHARLES O'CONNOR HENNESSY 
President, The Franklin Society for Home Building and Savings, New York 


of BurtpinGc AGE, and refer- 

ring to that branch of the con- 
struction industries which relates to 
the building of small dwelling houses, 
I venture to say: 


| Diners to the suggestion 


Nothing is more clear than that 
while there are a great many things 
retarding the free operation of the 
building industry at this time, the 
chief trouble rests with the inade- 
quacy of credit facilities available to 
those who want to build houses, and 
who are able to give reasonable se- 
curity for mortgage loans. 


Speaking in general terms, it may 
be said that the man of small or mod- 
erate means owning a building site, 
and seeking a mortgage loan to im- 
prove it, has no place to go today 
but to the local building and loan so- 


ciety. 


There are now 9,000 of these insti- 
tutions in the United States, and that 
they are doing a prodigious work is 
evidenced by the statistics collected 
by the United States League of these 
associations indicating that the loans 
made by them last year (about $3,000 
a loan) aggregated seven hundred 
mullion dollars. 


Nevertheless the report from these 
associations in New York, Philadel- 
phia. Chicago and other large centers 
at this time is to the effect that they 
are wholly unable to meet all of the 
demands made upon them by home 
seekers for mortgage loans. One of 
the associations in New York City, 
during the last year, has made loans 
aggregating nearly two million dol- 
lars, most of them for construction 
purposes. 


Therefore it would appear that one 
of the first things to be done so far 
as small houses go, is to devise some 
way to greatly increase the present 


loanable funds of the building and 
loan associations of the country. 


HE different Building Loan As- 

sociations are supporting an 
amendment to the Federal Rvenue 
Act to exempt, to the extent of $500, 
of annual income, the dividends or 
earnings derived by a person from in- 
vestments in the shares of domestic 
building and loan associations op- 
erated. exclusively for the mutual 
benefit of their members. 


Mr. Hennessy is one of a commit- 
tee of eight appointed by the United 
States League of Local Building and 
Loan Associations, that has submit- 
ted to Congress this proposed amend- 
ment. 


The purpose of the amendment is 
to encourage greater investments in 
the shares of the local building and 
loan societies of the country, in order 
that these institutions may be en- 
abled to more adequately meet the 
demands made upon them by mem- 
bers desiring to build or purchase 
their dwelling houses ; and thus, while 
promoting systematic thrift, to relieve 
the hardships caused by the housing 
scarcity, and stimulate the greater 
employment of labor in the building 
industries. 


BB UE-DERS should impress 
on all the merchants of 
their community to invest their 
savings in the Local Building 
Loan Association, as this is the 
logical way to finance the build- 
ing of more homes. 


The investment pays double 
interest: on the actual money 
invested and on the profit of a 
new permanent customer 
brought to the town by his 
home ownership. 


Community action will solve 
the housing shortage in your 
town. 
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ANY a family desires to build 
a home of their own but are 
handicapped on how to finance it. 


There is a great housing scarcity 
throughout the country—especially in 
industrial centers. Because of the 
detrimental social and economic ef- 
fect upon citizenship, public health, 
and industrial stability, the Govern- 
ment should concern itself earnestly 
in relieving the situation. 


The problem of housing relief has 
many angles, but public as well as 
private investigation has demon- 
strated that the chief trouble relates 
to the financial aspect of it. A tre- 
mendous increase in small dwelling 
house construction would imme- 
diately follow the provision of ade- 
quate mortgage money credit facili- 
ties—that is, if every home seeker of 
good character, good health, a. steady 
job, and a good margin of real estate 
security could get a long term loan, 
to be payable in easy installments, 
with which to build or buy his 
home. 


The remedy seems clear enough. 
It lies not in the direction of Gov- 
ernment subventions for housing, 
either by the State or by the nation, 
nor in any of the ill-considered pro- 
posals for spending public money in 
doing things for the people that may 
best be done by themselves. Any 
even temporary expedient for the 
creation of State-supported agencies 
to provide housing, should be dis- 
couraged. That way, as the experi- 
ence of England has demonstrated, 
lies waste, extravagance and ultimate 
futility, along with the demoraliza- 
tion of the normal activities of pri- 
vate initiative and enterprise. The 
way out is the true American way of 
wisely helping the people to help 
themselves, by increasing the incen- 
tives for individual thrift and indus- 
try and removing the penalties that 
unwise taxation policies now impose 
upon the savings funds that are em- 
ployed in the creation of homes. 
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‘ A Town Hall and Fire House 


Excellent Type of Building for Housing Various Municipal Departments 


pality are various and often 

complex. A city hall or council 
chamber is needed, for the protection 
of its houses a fire department is re- 
quired, an ambulance is required if 
the town does not have a hospital 
equipped with one, and in every 
crowd someone gets unruly and a 
lock-up is required. These various 
departments all need proper housing 
and the apparatus must be available 
at any hour, this necessitating the 


alee problems of a small munici- 


quartering of a certain number of 
men, for whom sleeping and social 
rooms must be provided. 

This is the condition that faces 
many small cities, and Ambler, Pa., 
has a Town Hall of which its citizens 
are justly proud, and it will serve as 
a good model for any other small city. 

In uses this building has proven 
very satisfactory. Many improve- 
ment organizations besides the Town 
Council use the building for meetings 
at frequent intervals. During the 
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winter it is used almost nightly for 
dances, lectures, entertainments, 
American Legion meetings, etc. On 
a few special occasions even the jail 
has been filled to capacity ! 

The site on which this Town Hall 
stands was occupied by a moving pic- 
ture theatre, which was destroyed by 
fire, the brick walls, however, remain- 
ing in good condition. These old side 
and rear walls extended about four 
feet above the new second story level 
and were continued to the new height 
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required. This wall, however, was 
not strong enough to carry the second 
floor, so new supports were provided 
by using steel columns inside of the 
walls, and these carry the - entire 
weight of the upper floor. The loca- 
tion of these columns are indicated on 
the basement and first floor plans. 


The old front wall was removed 
and a new front erected. The design 
of this is along Florentine lines. It 
is of varying shades of buff “Tapes- 
try” brick, laid in shadow diamond 
pattern, with ornamental terra cotta 
of a light cream color. 


The triple window is in the form of 
an arcade and the spandrels between 
the arches are ornamented with a 
decorative motif showing the insignia 
of various old fire insurance com- 
panies. Above is an original panel 
of polychrome tile made especially 
for the building by H. C. Mercer of 
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the Moravian Pottery and Tile Co., 
of Doylestown, Pa., in which is il- 
lustrated the history of fire fighting 
apparatus. First is shown an old 
town pump from which the firemen 
are carrying water in buckets. Next 
in order are shown an old fashioned 
hand pumping machine and a steam 
horse drawn engine. Here also is 
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of better building so that civic 
pride will demand a proper and 
artistic housing of municipal 


departments. 
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suggested a fight between rival com- 
panies. In the last picture is shown 
a modern motor driven pumping en- 
gine. The cornice is painted brown, 
orange and green touched up in 
places with red. While the paint was 
fresh it was rubbed over with dirt to 
give.an antique effect. 


Much credit is due the architects, 
C, E. Schermerhorn and Watson K. 
Phillips of Philadelphia, for their 
skillful handling of this problem. 
They have evolved a plan which ad- 
mirably meets the need of a small city 
building. 


The general contractor was Mr. 
Henry P. Schneider, Old York Road, 
Philadelphia, and he has co-operated 
with the architects in turning out a 
very creditable piece of work. The 
architectural terra cotta was furn- 
ished by O. W. Ketcham, of Philadel- 
phia. 
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The Treatment of Pine Knots and Sappy Parts 


Practical Suggestions on Making a Good Painting Job on Knotty Trim 


tion to an article which ap- 

peared in the May, 1920, issue 
of Buttpinc AGE, over the sig- 
nature of Mr. Henry A. Gardner, 
Director of the Scientific Section of 
the Educational Bureau of Paint 
Manufacturers, Institute of Paint 
and Varnish Research, Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Gardner is quoted as fol- 
lows: “Wood that has not been pre- 
viously painted should have all knots 
and sap streaks brush-coated with 
turpentine not over an hour prior to 
the application of the first coat of 
paint. Shellac should not be used for 
coating such knots.” Our corres- 
pondent then goes on to say that “titis 
statement is absolutely contrary to all 
information that I have ever received 
during a long experience in the con- 
struction line, and I am interested in 
having this point explained more in 
detail. All specifications that I have 
read, many from high-grade archi- 
tects, specify that shellac should be 
used overt knots before painting. I 
would like also to know whether the 
statement concerning treatment of 
knots applies to interior work also.” 


‘ SUBSCRIBER calls our atten- 


I have before me a little pamphlet 
or circular, No. 1 of a series, and 
dated January, 1912. It was sent me 
by Mr. Gardner’s secretary, in the 
absence of Mr. Gardner, and seems 
to cover the point raised by our cor- 
respondent. This circular is a report 
made to the Paint Manufacturers 
Association of the United States by 
Mr. Leo P. Nemzek, on the Re-paint- 
ing of the North Dakota Tests. These 
paint tests were very elaborate and 
thorough, extending through several 
years, I believe. 


Now then for Mr. Gardner’s meth- 
od of treating pine knots and sap. He 
suggests a wash, as he phrases it, 
immediately before painting, with 
turpentine, or wood turpentine, or 
benzol or toluol, etc., all of which are 
said to give good results. But the 
solvent that will do well on one kind 
of wood may not do well on a certain 
other kind, he observes, so that this 
point must be worked out by the 
experimenter or workman. His ex- 
planation is that the solvent cuts the 
resin, sap, etc., softening it to a con- 
siderable depth, so that when the 


By A. ASHMUN KELLY 


priming coat of paint is applied it can 
readily penetrate the wood as well as 
act upon the resins, forming an 
amalgamated film, which later on 
helps to hold the paint to the wood. 
In most instances the wear over the 
knots so treated has been better than 
any other portion of the lumber, and 
that without showing any discolora- 
tion or resin exudations. A ready 
explanation exists in the fact that 
better and deeper penetration has 
formed the bond which makes for 
longer service value.” 


HAVE given almost in full the 

contents of this circular, and with 
little change of text, just enough to 
abbreviate. And what shall be said in 
reply? It has been my uniform prac- 
tise for over fifty years to use shel- 
lac varnish for “killing’’ pine knots 
and sap. It is not the only way that 
may be used, but to me it seems to be 
the most convenient and practical 
way. It does the trick. I have never 
known a case such as the North Da- 
kota test shows. Such tests have less 
value than tests made in actual every- 
day work. I recall that not long after 
the tests had been accomplistied some 
of our foremost master painters de- 
clared in print that such tests had 
little practical value. Of course this 
was, like mine, private opinion, but 
such opinions have value when coup- 
led with the fact that the holder has 
had large practical experience. Yet I 
do not deny the sincerity of the tests. 
Great pains and expense were ex- 
pended in getting results. Men 
expert in paint chemistry had them in 
charge. Paint makers have no other 
motive in view but that of increasing 
the efficiency of the paint and adding 
to our knowledge of paint and its 
application. They have given us 
invaluable information freely and 
generously. 


There is hardly any paint so dark 
that a fat hard pine knot will not 
show through. Answering the other 
question of our correspondent, knots 


inside and outside work, must be 


treated in order to prevent discolora- 
tion. White and very licht tinted 
paints require a white shellac. In no 
case should more than the actual knot 
and contiguous resin be coated with 
shellac. And the shellac should be 
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made very thin, thin as turpentine 
almost. A light rub off with sand- 
paper should give a proper surface 
for paint to attach to. 


In very fine work the knots have 
been cut out and replaced by clear 
wood of the same kind. ‘This is 
expensive but very effective of course. 
Covering the knots with metal leaf 
has been practiced in some cases. Gold 
leaf, or silver or aluminum leaf will 
do, but such a méthod is expensive, 
both as to material and time. Such 
coatings are only indicated for cer- 
tain pieces of very particular work. 
On exterior work, where the wood 
contains much fat pitch or resin the 
torch should be used, to burn out as 
much of the resin as possible and thus 
prevent its appearance under a hot 
sun. 


Glue and red lead formed an old- 
time knot killer, and while I have 
never tried it out, yet it would seem 
to be effective; red lead forms a very 
hard, dense coating, and when com- — 
bined with glue it should make as 
effective an agent as shellac. But 
after all, even with its present high 
cost, shellac varnish is the ideal coat- 


‘ing for knots. Among painters there 


is a division of opinion concerning the 
method of its application, whether 
upon the bare wood or over the first 
or priming coat of paint. The former 
has always been my own method, but 
an equally effective result follows 
from its use on the priming coat. In 
early days we did not know about 
placing the shellac on the priming 
coat. 


A ND does not this satisfy Mr. 

Gardner’s objection to shellac 
knotting, that the shellac need not be 
placed directly upon the wood? By 
shellacing on the bare wood the paint 
fails to enter into the fiber of the 
wood, he tells us. But by priming 
on the bare wood, with no treatment 
of the knots, not even with benzol or 
the other liquids he names, we get 
the same results as he by his method, 
so far as penetration is concerned, 
though admitting that we still render 
the paint open to deterioration by 
using shellac, if we admit also that his 
tests were beyond doubt conclusive as 
establishing the facts as he claims 
them. 
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ERE is a dairy barn design that 
is largely all windows. It is 


that of the West Dallas Farms 
and is located at Orrville, Alabama. 

Of course the window arrange- 
ment shown here is good for the 
South, but would not work out so 
well in the northern sections of our 
country as it would be too cold in 
the winter. 

This design is interesting as it 
gives the maximum of sunshine and 
air. It is also supplied with patented 
ventilators for use in winter so that 
the “tenants” will have an adequate 
supply of fresh air. 

Considerable attention has been 
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Modern 
Dairy Barn 


Plenty of Windows 
Give an Abundance 


of 
Light and Ventilation 


given in the design to ease of work- 
ing. The stalls are arranged, as the 
picture below shows, with the cows’ 
heads out. This is a plan much pre- 
ferred by dairy men because they can 
drive the manure spreader right 
through the barn every day to re- 
move the manure. 

The outstanding feature of this 
dairy barn is the quantity of light it 
receives. Dairy inspectors are insist- 
ing on plenty of light, and the cows 
themselves would if they could talk. 
However, it has been shown by 
records that cows that are well fed 
and housed give more milk and keep 
in better health. 


Interior View of Sunlight Barn, Showing Arrangement of Stalls, Affording Plenty of Room at Milking Time 
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How To Make a Dressing 
Table 


fesse dressing table described here 
may be made of any good cabinet 


wood, but quarter sawed oak or ma-. 


hogany seem to be the favorite for a 
table of this sort. 

The mirrers are of three glass 
swinging frame type and require care- 
ful construction. They can be made 
in any one of the three following ways: 
mortised, doweled or mitered. 


If you want help in any 
branch of building construc- 
tion, just write to the Buip- 
ING AGE Correspondence 
Depariment. We will be glad 
to answer all your questions 
without charge. 


All readers are invited to 
discuss the questions and 
answers published. 
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Thi The top has a leaded edge to 


The material needed is as follows: 
Pe. 1”x18’x40” Top. 

Pes. 1%”x17%%"x30" Legs. 

Pes. 44"x414"x17" Sides. 

Pe. 3%4"4%4"x35” Back. 


Pes. 56"x134"x35" Front Rail. 
Pes. 9"x134"x6”"” Front Rail. 

Pes. 34"x3"x9” Drawer Front. 
Pes. %”x3”"”x15” Drawer Sides. 
Pes. 5"x3"x9” Drawer Back. 

Pe. %4"x3"x16” Drawer Front. 
Pe. 4"x3"x16” Drawer Back. 

Pc. %”x16"x16” Drawer Bottom. 
Pes. 3%"x9"x16” Drawer Bottoms. 
Pes. 9"x2”"x16” Drawer Runners. 
Pes. 4”x3"x16"” Drawer Runners. 
Pes. 34”x1%4"x22” Mirror Frames. 
Pcs. 34”x1%"x22” Mirror Frames. 
Pes. 34”x4"x12” Mirror Frames. 
Pes. 34°1%"x17” Mirror Frames. 
Pe. 34”x6"x17"” Mirror Frames. 
Pe. 471%4"x17”" Mirror Frames. 
Pc. 3%"x8"x18” Mirror Back. 

Pes. %"x14"x20” Mirror Back. 
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set it off. The drawers are made 
%" thick fronts with %4” birch 
sides. The front is dove tailed 
with five doves and of the best 
construction. The advantages 
of the three drawers are that 
they are in proportion to the 
mirrors, and that a person sit- 
ting at the tabe can open the 
small drawers without moving 
the chair, as in the case when two 
drawers are used. 

The mirror backs and the drawer 
bottoms can be made from wall board 
if desired. 

The legs are tapered from all sides, 
the taper starting 54” below the side 
rail, or 47%” from the top of the leg. 

The construction of a table like this 
will be good work for a wintry day 
when one has to stay at home, and it 
will add a piece of useful furniture to 
the house and please the Mrs.—Leroy 
H. Pompa, 213 Plum Street, Aurora, 
Ill. 


Covering Steam Pipes 


Vee you please give full informa- 
tion how to cover the pipes of a 
steam heating plant; also what is the 
best covering to use—G. D. W. 

The best insulation is a number of 
dead air cells. Hair, felt and asbestos 
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answer the purpose very well. For 
rough work the hair felt is just wrapped 
around the pipes and held in place by 
wire; for better work the felt or asbes- 
tos is covered with canvas sewed in 
place. This makes a neat finish. One 
can now buy ready made, for differént 
sizes of pipe, asbestos composition sec- 
tional pipe covering, which are held in 
place by brass straps. 

Asbestos cement can also be applied 
direct to pipe or boiler. It should be 
troweled to a smooth finish and it makes 
a better job to cover it with canvas. 


An Attractive Sign Board 


8S Ss 


FTER a speculative job is finished 

it remains to be sold and some 
sort of sign is used to advertise that the 
house is “For Sale.” A, neat sign will 
attract more attention than just a paper 
sign; here is a design of an attractive 
sign board that “talks” house for sale . 
in a pleasing manner, ‘and it is well 
worth copying as a model.—C, C. Miner 


Worm Fences 


1 furnish through your next 
issue of BUILDING AGE a sketch 
showing the construction of Worm 
Fences same as used on farms, etc., and 
made of split-oak or chestnut.—William 
A OR Op 

We do not know exactly what our 
correspondent means by ‘worm fences.” 
Perhaps some reader can give the in- 
formation. Our correspondent may 
mean what we call a split rail fence, 
laid zig zag fashion, the ends of each 
rail being notched to fit over the one 
below. 
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Placing: Grounds for 
Plastering 


ERE is an illustration of a little 
device to aid one in putting on 
grounds for plastering. 

Take two straight edged pieces of 
1”x3” fastened 5%4” apart by means of 
two cleats. The uprights (C & D) 
should be a few inches longer than the 
height of the rough door opening. One 
cleat is fastened 10” from the top end 
of uprights, the other about 6” from the 
lower end. Fasten blocks (A & B, 
Y%x1%x6) on the back of each cleat, 
letting them project above as shown 
in illustration. Drive a nail in the top 
‘cleat at point 1, center of distance be- 
tween uprights. From this nail sus- 
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pend a plumb bob. Drive a nail partly 
in at point 2, which is the center of 
space from C & D. This nail serves as 
a guide to tell when the gig is plumb. 

To use the device place gig against 
studding of rough opening, leaving the 
same amount of space between lath 
and uprights on each side at the top. 
Drive a nail partly in studding at 3 
through block A. 

Move the gig at the bottom so that 
plumb line touches the nail 2 in cleat F. 

Fasten to studding by nailing tem- 
porarily through block B at point 4. 

Nail lath to studding, holding them 
firmly against the inner edge of up- 
right. 

Remove gig by drawing nails 3 and 4. 
—A, A. Rockford. 


Using Dynamite for Break- 


ing Up Concrete 


A BANK in this locality had a large 

vault. It was made of brick set in 
the best Portland cement and guaran- 
teed to be fire and burglar proof. The 
walls were 20 inches thick and the vault 
was 14 ft. long, 12 ft. wide and 7 1-2 
ft. high. The roor was 2 1-2 ft. thick, 
supported by six 12-inch eye beams, 
each weighing 325 pounds. The whole 
constituted a ton of steel and 49 tons 
of brick and cement. 

When the bank took up new quarters 
across the street, it was necessary to 
dispose of the vault and I was employed 
to remove it. There were five plate 
glass windows, 40 ft. away, besides sev- 
en transoms, four small windows and 
four glass doors, which were in close 
range. The brick side walls were 4 ft. 
away, and the ceiling 14 inches from 
the top of the vault. 

I protected the plate glass: by a can- 
vas screen hung from the ceiling. The 
windows I boarded over. Five feet 
away from the vault on one side, with 
only a thin brick wall intervening, were 
girls selling dry goods and on the other 
side several girls trimming hats. 

I first drilled a 13-inch hole into the 
wall of the vault near the door and 
loaded it with 1-3 cartridge of 40 per 
cent. dynamite, tamping the charge with 
damp sand. Before firing the charge I 
placed some heavy planks and timber, 
also a heavy canvas, over the bore hole. 
The shot which, of course, was a light 
one merely loosened a number of bricks 
but it gave me an idea how heavily I 
could load. 


I then loaded three holes 18 inches 
apart and 18 inches from the end of the 
wall, which were fired simultaneously 
by means of a blasting machine. These 
holes were also loaded with light 
charges as, of course, it was necessary 
to break up the concrete in small bites 
rather than to attempt to smash it up 
with one charge as would have been 
easily possible had it been out in the 
open_and there had been no necessity 
for protecting nearby buildings and 
glass. 

In the course of fourteen days the 
job was finished. The salvage was mine 
and reckoned as part of my compensa- 
tion. I sold the eye beams for $31; 
some miscellaneous junk for $1.75, and 
the brick and other salvage material for 
sufficient to make my total receipts 
$235.75. I paid $28.83 for team hire, 
$44.25 for labor, $2.60 for dynamite, $5 
for electric blasting caps and $5 for in- 
cidental expenses. My own time I fig- 
ured at $5 per day.—Charles C. Riker. 
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How to Find the Strength 
of Ropes 


Gat you give me a simple rule for 

finding the strength of common 
manila rope, such as is used for hoist- 
ing, etc.—A. L. W. 


At the Bureau of Standards labora- 
tories in the Department of Commerce, 
tests have been made that have resulted 
in answering that question with a form- 
ula. 


For three-strand regular manila rope 
from 1-2 to 4 1-2 inches in diameter, the 
following computation will give the 
breaking load of the rope: 


The average breaking load in pounds 
equals 5,000 multiplied by the diameter 
of the rope in inches, multiplied by the 
diameter of the rope increased by one. 


This will give, of course, the average 
maximum weight that the rope will hold 
but the working load or the load that a 
contractor’ or safe-hauler may apply 
with proper safety and _ precaution 
would be considerably less than the 


load given by the formula. 

H chinery or device which has 

saved you time and money? 

Have you ever invented any way 
of doing a piece of work quicker? 

f you have BUILDING AGE 
wants your experience, and will 
pay regular space rate for it. 

Your description should tell just 
how you saved time and money, 
either by a special way of using 
machinery or by short cuts in con- 
struction. Point out what methods 
you were using before adopting 
your “Time Saver” and show how 
your new method turns the trick. 
You can submit as many articles as 
you want. 

Address The Editor, BUILDING 
AGE, 920 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AVE you ever used any ma- 


A Floor Scraping Kink 


I HAVE a suggestion for those who 


have floors to scrape. I have al- 
ways used it and have found it a great 
help, as I do lots of that kind of work. 


Having no electric sander we surface 
our floors with a machine scraper or 
‘dray.” We find it\is a great help to 
mark the floor all over, close together, 
with a coarse pencil or marking crayon. 
Then, when standing up working, we 
can see when the floor is down to a 
surface, as any unevenness between the 
boards shows, the mark till scraped 
down; if marked all over, and all the 
marks are scraped out you can be sure 
that the floor is down to a surface with- 
out feeling, which saves time. If a fine 
job is wanted “comb” out the wrinkles 
with a hand scraper, which is quickly 
done. —E. W. Conlee. 


Community Garages 


By RICHARD SHEPHERD 


OMMUNITY or Individual 
G Garages are common names for 

garages or semi-private garages 
built in blocks of from two to twenty, 
usually one story high, but frequently 
a second story is added for use as a 
shop.or a hall. In this connection it 
might be suggested that such a group, 
with a second flor carpenter shop, 
would no doubt provide sufficient 
revenue to pay the carrying charges 
of the shop for a builder. 


A second floor is sometimes used 
for car storage where the natural 
contour of site provides an incline 
by which this level may be reached. 


As the garages are frequently built 
in residential sections, some thought 
should be given to the exterior de- 
sign, since this can be made very at- 
tractive at a slight additional expense. 
The projecting hood on the garages 
shown in top picture, not only forms 
a weather protection; it gives a more 
distinctive appearance than the plain 
metal or wood cornice. The hood is 
roofed with green slate-covered as- 
phalt shingles. 


The advantages of this type of 
garage, which find favor with tenants 
are, lower cost of storage, more pri- 
vacy and less damage of the kind that 
occurs in crowded. public garages. 
The usual rental for such a garage is 
from five to eight dollars per month, 
depending upon the size of the garage 
and the demand for space. 


City building regulations or state 
laws have certain requirements for 
construction. In this State (Penn- 
sylvania) partitions can be built of 


galvanized iron for a height not ex- 
ceeding six feet. The space from top 
of galvanized iron to ceiling to be 
enclosed with chicken wire; but brick 
partition’ walls to act as ‘fire stops 
must be erected at least every fifty 
feet in the length of building. 


A lowered insurance rate can be se- 
cured by building all partitions of 
brick, tile or concrete, and also by 
using a metal lath and cement plaster 
ceiling attached to the rafters. 


Where brick partitions are used be- 
tween each compartment, rafters may 
be dispersed with, and the roof can 
be formed of 2-in. plank, which will 
have more than double the resistance 
to fire that l-in. sheathing provides. 


The size of the spaces for storage 
are frequently regulated by the width 
of the lot upon which the garages are 
built. The clear space between par- 
titions should not be less than eight 
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feet and need not exceed ten feet. 
The depth from rear wall, when 
hinged doors are used, should be at 
least sixteen feet; a depth of eighteen 
or twenty feet will in most cases pro- 
vide space at the rear for a work 
bench. When this is provided there 
should be a window in the rear wall. 


The height of doors, where pleas- 
ure cars only are stored, need not 
exceed eight feet, and the low ceiling 
height can be made the same. Trucks 
will require a height of ten or eleven 
feet and vans about twelve feet. 


When brick partition walls are pro- 
vided a shallow spread footing of 
brick or concrete, designed according 
to the nature of the soil will meet all 
requirements for foundations since 
they will not be affected by frost. 
The foundations for exterior wall 
should of course be Sees below 
the frost line. 


The garage doors should be built 
of %-in. “V” jointed material on a 
frame of white pine or cypress, mor- 
tised and tenoned, 13@-in. material 
should be used for frame to permit of 
proper mortising and to prevent 
warping. 1%-in. material can be 
used provided the stiles and rails are 


increased in width sufficient to pro-: 


vide strength against warping. 


The doors can be arranged as 
sliding-folding doors or right-angle 
sliding doors when conditions make 
this necessary, but the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory method is to 
hinge the doors on heavy wrought 
iron strap hinges, with eyes on the 
end rather than hooks. 


The length of hinges should not be 
less than two-thirds of the width of 
the leaf supported, and three hinges 
on each leaf are most satisfactory 
when doors exceed eight feet in 
height. 
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Section Showing Construction of Community Garage 
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For Better Small Church Architecture 


An Interesting Departure in Denominational Enterprise Encouraging 
Better Design in Small Town Churches 


BUREAU of Architecture has 
been established by the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 
functions of the Bureau is to advise 
and counsel in a preliminary way with 
the representatives of churches un- 
dertaking new building projects. 

The Bureau particularly 
strives to obtain the adjust- 
ment of church architecture 
and arrangement to the needs 
of the community in which 
the institution is to be erected 
and to the changed conditions 

and requirements resulting 
- from modern modifications of 
church and, particularly, Sun- 
day school methods. A case 
in point is afforded in the 
present requirements and 
appointments of an up-to-date 
Sunday school building. 

Under the form of Sunday 
school organization, until re- 
cently in vogue, one of the 
first requirements necessary 
was to provide in the church 
one large Sunday school room 
where the whole school could 
assemble. The familiar 
scheme was to have class- 
rooms “radiate” from this 
large room, the arrangement 
being such that, theoretically 
at least, the superintendent 


The © 


could see from the rostrum every 
pupil in every room. 

Modern Sunday schools, however, 
are now divided into as many as 
seven component parts. These are 
called “departments.” They are the 
Beginners, Primary, Junior, Inter- 
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mediate, Senior, Young People, and 
Adult. Each department meets sep- 
arately, and in planning a church 
plant nowadays it is necessary to pro- 
vide facilities for conducting each 
department separately. Only upon 
rare occasions does the whole school 
meet together, and at such 
times the church auditorium 
is used. 

In providing for these 
various departments in a new 
church one aim in incorporat- 
ing plans for Sunday school 
accommodation is to keep the 
children out of the basement. 
Every device is used to make 
the department rooms as 
attractive as possible. To this 
end low ceilings, abundant 
windows, cheerful decorations 
and comfortable furniture are 
resorted to. 

The plan and exterior shown 
here is a suggestion for a small 
church intended to be erected 
in a Southern state and heat is 
only required occasionally so 
that stoves solve the problem. 
If built in a colder climate a 
small cellar to accommodate a 
pipeless furnace would answer 
the purpose. Steam or hot- 
water heat may be used if 
preferred. 


Simply Made At But Little Cost a 
Well Designed Gate Adds to the 
Attractiveness of Home and Gar- 
den. Builders Can Create Some 
Extra Winter Shop Work by Sug- 
gesting to Home Owners the 
Desirability of Having Artistic 
Gates, Pergolas, etc. 
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What the Editor Thinks 


Group Building 
N several articles in this issue are 
. shown the results that may be ob- 
tained by designing, building and 
-grouping houses together so as to 
form a related group and in this way 
enhance the value of all. 


We are all only too familiar with 
the present deplorable system where 
everybody builds what he likes and 
as he likes it, with the resulting 
jumble of all sorts and sizes of archi- 
tecture on one street. 


At many of our progressive real 


estate tracts certain restrictions were 
made by the far-seeing developers 
and these places have grown to be 
charming localities. In some casés 
entire towns have been formed this 
way. There is danger, however, that 
there will be too much sameness— 
there must be variety for real beauty 
and restfulness. 


One town was developed in streets, 
etc., but all the houses were restricted 
to be of concrete construction with 
red tiled roofs; the result was that it 
produced a sameness and was taken 
by-strangers for some large institu- 
tion—the effect on the residents was 
the same and many families have 
moved away because there was a 
“dead feeling” there that was de- 
pressing. 


One should be careful of how the 
other houses are on your street—plan 
something that will look well with the 
others. Here is where the builder 
and architect should use his influence 
with the home owner. Impress on 
them not to build a $25,000 house 
amongst $5,000 dwellings or a $5,000 
house amongst $25,000 houses. 


A bungalow looks squatty and out 
of place between two four-story 
apartment houses. A two-story house 
placed among bungalows can be made 
to look right if the roof lines are car- 
ried low so as to give a bungalow look 
to the design. 


Design your homes so they will 
look well with the surroundings if 
you want something good. It will 
raise the value of all the property. 


The “court” idea has been devel- 
oped to quite an extent for apartment 


houses in Chicago and other midwest 
cities, but has not developed as much 
in the East. 


What makes the apartment house 
so desirable is the fact that house- 
keeping is easy. The court idea for 
small houses can be worked along the 
same line. A janitor to take care of 
the place, removing garbage, cut 
grass, keep walks clean, etc., besides 
furnishing hot water supply and heat 
from a central heating plant would 
give the individual house occupant alt 
the advantages of the apartment plus 
the benefits of a separate house. 


Here is a-chance for the progres- 
sive builders of the East to develop 
something novel in the building line. 
The articles we publish are merely 
suggestive of what can be done. Even 
a small piece of property can be laid 
out so that it will form a picture, 
beautiful in itself and in harmony 
with its surroundings. 


Our Cover Design 
HE home illustrated on our cov- 
er this month is one that will 
appeal to many. It has such a com- 
fortable, homelike look and is so in- 
viting—on every window and door it 
breathes the spirit of welcome at 


. Christmas time. 


It is in homes like this that the true 
American spirit can develop. The 
progressive builder who has a pros- 
pective home builder in view would 
do well to show him this copy of 
Buitpinc AGE—a glance at our cover 
picture will make one want to be in 
one’s own home for next Christmas. 
Picture to them how their new home 
would look next Christmas and sign 
the contract to start in the spring. 


No better argument can be had for 
a built-in porch or sun parlor than 
this cover picture; here it is snow and 
ice outside and inside is warmth and 
comfort—and a tree for the kiddies. 


This residence is the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. S. Meacham of Oak 
Park, Ill. The architect was Mr. 
Thornton Herr and the builder Mr. J. 
L. Bernard. The house was built 
some years ago, and the sun parlor is 
only a recent addition. 
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Prevent Accidents 


CCIDENTS are largely caused 

by carlessness of the workmen, 
or lack of ordinary safeguards. Stag- 
ing is carelessly built and inadequate- 
ly inspected; runs above ground are 
laid only one plank wide; roughly 
built ladders composed of narrow 
cleats nailed to vertical uprights are 
used even on lengthy jobs in place of 
stairs, which the best contractors find 
mostly economical as well as safer; 
runs and passageways in constant use 
in high buildings are built without 
rails and obstructed with steel or 
lumber ; overhead traveling cables are 
unprotected. 


Small attention is paid to the de- 
tails of construction in these matters. 
Conditions which would not be tol- 
erated in a factory for 24 hours are 
found on every job. 


The amount of actual saving that 
can be made on a large construction 
job by providing proper roadways 
and runs and inclines are but little 
realized by the average contractor. 


According to reports that come to 
our office there are more accidents oc- 
curring on small construction jobs 
than on large jobs in proportion to 
size and men employed. 


It will save money to take proper 
precautions for safety. On alteration 
jobs stepping on nails is the most fre- 
quent trouble. Insist on the men 
wearing thick soled shoes and bend- 
ing down all spikes—it takes a little 
time, but it is worth it. 


Index for 1921 


E have prepared an alphabeti- 

cal index for the 1921 vol- 
ume of BuILpDING AcE. A copy will 
be sent to anyone on request. 


Building in 1921 


HIS month brings to a close one 

of the best years the building 
business has had. Unhappily, at the 
beginning of the year, there were 
many bickerings about material and 
labor, but these, in most places, have 
been all settled, and the road is now 
clear for next year. Let all get to- 
gether and push to make 1922 the 
biggest building year. 
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‘Before’ and “After” 


Interesting Examples of Two Remodelling Jobs 


Before Improving 


HE store and office building shown below consisted 

of two separate old-style “loft” buildings. They 
were altered for a tobacco company, who now occupy 
the completed premises, which are located at 111 Water 
street, New York. 

Mr. W. A. Giesen was the architect and Seymour 
Schompau the contractor. 

All of the old walls on front and side were removed 
for the first two floors and a new, modern front built in 
place. To do this it was necessary to shore up the upper 
part of the building, and this the above picture shows. 
The steel beams and columns are in place. The other 
picture shows the alteration completed. 


During Alteration 


Alteration Completed 


nie repair and remodel existing structures is a worth- 
while business. Many a good, substantial build- 
ing is “out of date” as far as modern conveniences and 
design. . A little money spent on improving the old 
building puts it in first-class shape, the same as if it was 
built new. 

The residence shown here is that of Mr. Arnold 
Laichen, Cincinnati, Ohio, which was overcoated with 
stucco, changing its external appearance and making the 
house much warmer in winter. 

From time to time Buitpine AGE will publish interest- 
ing examples of remodeling as they show what can be 
accomplished in this line. 


Remodeling Completed 
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How to Save Time in Preparing Estimates 


Practical Remarks on the Use of Quantity Surveys 


~N a report made by a joint com- 
mittee representing the American 
Institute of Architects, American 
Engineering Council of the Federated 
Engineering Societies and the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, the following recommendations 
were made regarding quantity sur- 
veying and payment for estimating: 


1. Quantity Surveying 


Architects, Engineers and Contrac- 
tors should jointly use their efforts to 
have established facilities for making 
quantity surveys. 


2. Payment for Quantity Surveying 


The owner should pay’ for the 
quantity survey from % of 1 per cent. 
of the cost of the project for com- 
mercial and public work and not more 
than twice as much for residence 
work, whether the project is con- 
structed or not. 


3. The Cost of the Project 


The cost of the project be defined 
as the accepted bid, or in cases where 
no bid is accepted, the bid of the low- 
est responsible bidder as determined 
by the Architect or Engineer. How- 
ever, in cases where alternate bids are 
required, the additional payments for 
the quantity survey shall be based 
upon the additional quantities sur- 
veyed, as approved by the Architect 
or Engineer. 


4. Altered Plans 


Altered plans which involve a 
change in quantities after the quan- 
tity survey has been made justify an 
addition to the original fee for quan- 
tity surveying. 


5. Basis. of Contract 


Owners should have the option 
of— 


(a) Making the quantity survey a 
part of Contract, or 


(b) Permitting the successful bid- 
der, at his own expense, an opportu- 
nity to verify the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the quantity survey be- 
fore the contract is signed. If he 
proves errors to exist in the quantity 
survey, the bidder shall be permitted 
to adjust his bid accordingly. 


6. Unit Quantities and Standards 
The schedule of unit quantities 


By WILLIAM GRAVES SMITH 


should conform to local customs or 
methods of measurement and should 
be so stated on the quantity survey. 
The eventual adoption of national 
standards is recommended. 


7. Guarantee 


The guaranteeing of quantities by 
a Quantity Surveyor is not recom- 
mended, for it might influence the 
Surveyor to protect himself by in- 
creasing the quantities. The extra 
cost of a guarantee would not be 
warranted. 


8. Existing Methods 


The cost to Owners of preparing 
bids by existing methods, which make 
necessary wasteful duplication in esti- 
mating quantities by several bidders 
is known to be much greater than the 
cost of preparing bids based on a 
quantity survey furnished by the 
Owner, and therefore such existing 
methods are condemned and should 
be discontinued. 


The Report lays great stress on the 
economy of using quantity surveys. 
But of even greater importance is the 
possibility of getting fair contracts; 
contracts under which both parties 
know exactly how much work of 
every kind must be done and also that 
the contract price includes a sum for 
every item of work required only. 


A quantity survey establishes the 
minimum requirements of a building 
in terms of material and items of 
work. This is published for the use 
of all bidders. It is made the uni- 
form required basis of competitive 
bids in order to determine which bid- 
der can do the work listed in the sur- 
vey for the least money. Bidding 
becomes a competition to decide 
which bidder will be selected for the 
award of a contract. Thus a con- 
tractor bids without assuming any 
responsibility for the accuracy of the 
survey supplied to him for that pur- 
pose. It is an absolute waste of time 
for him to check it at that time. 
There’s economy because bids can be 
made without quantity expense. 


The preparation of a quantity sur- 
vey eliminates almost entirely the 
nossibility of claims for extras and al- 
lowances. It does this automatically. 


cs 


When a surveyor discovers ambiguous 
or contradictory items in the plans or 
specifications, he consults with the 
architect as to their proper interpreta- 
tion. It is a fundamental principle 
that a survey must have a basis of fact 
in the plans, or instructions from the 
ar-hitect, and must not include items 
which are merely assumptions of what 
it is thought the architect may mean 
or will demand under contract. A 
surveyor conscientiously uses every 
effort with the co-operation of the 
architect to make sure that the sur- 
vey states exactly what kind and how 
much work is required. In other 
words, there can be nothing indefinite 
in the plans or specifications after 
they have been through the surveyor’s 
office. The result is that the customary 
contingent items are left out of the 
bids. There’s a source of economy. 


Another source of economy lies in 
the accuracy of a properly made sur- 
vey. Experience shows that a survey 
prepared by competent experts in the 
various trades, whose sole object is to 
make accurate survey, as compared 
with what equally good men would do 
in contractors’ offices under the stress 
of rushing out bids makes a differ- 
ence of a few per cent. in favor of the 

rofessional survey. This difference 


“, & : 
aiv#e more than pays for the service 


of the quantity surveyor. 


The greatest benefits of the survey 
plan come from the definiteness and 
protection in the steps leading up to a 
contract. First, the amount of work 
is made a fixed quantity. This is 
made the basis of a competition. 
Differences in the interpretation of 
plans are eliminated as a factor in 
bidding, as are also the chances of 
errors in scaling and computing 
quantities. Every bidder has a real 
onportunity to show his fitness for the 
job, because each bidder is naming a 
price for exactly the same thing. 
Then, the successful bidder is given 
the fullest and most satisfactory pro- 
tection possible by checking up the 
survey before signing a contract. 
The result is a fair price for a build- 
ing, a price which should give the con- 
tractor a profit because he has been 
protected against omissions in his esti- 
mate. Also a good building, well 
built, without extras, because there is 
no work overlooked in the bid. 
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Review of Building Situation 


ONSTRUCTION activity in 

October, according to figures 

published by the F. W. Dodge 
Co., show that the total contracts 
awarded (not contemplated) amount- 
ed to $222,479,500. This is only 10 
per cent. less than the high record 
figure of September, but it is 25 per 
cent. higher than that of October 
1920. 


New England shows for October 
an increase of 35 per cent. over Sep- 
tember, which. indicates that the 
builders there will be very active all 
of next year, as a large amount of 
residential work is under construc- 
tion. The Middle Atlantic States as 
well as the North Western States 
show about the same activity as in 
September. The Middle West States 
show a decline of 12 per cent. from 
September. In the New York and 
Pittsburgh districts there was a de- 
cline of about 17 per cent. The total 
for the New York district, however, 
was the largest for any month this 
year except the record month of 
September. 


Residential building continues to 
lead with more than 40 per cent. of 
the total cost; there is also consider- 
able activity in the construction of 


‘business buildings and schools. 


Open Shop Movement in 
the South 


ROM Sherman, Texas, we hear 
echoes of the open shop move- 
ment. The following letter has been 
sent out by the Committee for Open 
Shop Mechanics of the Citizens Wel- 
fare Open Shop Association of Gray- 
son County. 


To Builders and Prospective Builders: 

The undersigned, appointed by and rep- 
resenting the open shop mechanics of 
Sherman ask that you let our contrac- 
tors and our mechanics have the privilege 
of figuring on all building construction 
ccntracts let by you. 


We have in Sherman a full line of open 
shop mechanics and are prepared to handle 
any class of construction work, including 
brick, stone, concrete and wood as well as 
all classes residence construction. We 


have contractors and workmen who can 
handle any job of painting, paper hanging 
and decorating. 

Our contractors have constructed some 
of the best jobs in Sherman and Grayson 
County and are prepared to handle any 
job, large or small. 

Our contractors would appreciate an op- 
portunity of figuring on your job and be- 
lieve that our figures will prove interesting 
to the builder. 

In case you have a job that you want 
handled by the day there are good open 
shop mechanics ready to serve you. Each 
of our open shop mechanics draws wages 
according to his ability. This is to the 
advantage of both the builder and to the 
mechanic for it enables the builder to get 
value received for his money and it en- 
ables the mechanic to get all he can earn. 

Any time you need a mechanic by the 
day or you want a job figured ’phone 816 | 
and leave word. We will appreciate this 
favor on your part and every effort will 
be made to see that you are properly 
served, 

Very truly, 
C. A. Elliott 
Lon Davis | Committee for Open 
C. R. Kelly \ Shop Mechanics. 
George Tebow 


Record of October, 1921, Building Contracts Awarded 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


Classification of Building New England New York Mid. Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West North West 
District District District District District District Totals 
Business ©). Anica 2 cet ae $5,359,300 $14,733,500 $5,431,000 $3,740,000 $7,533,400 $607,600 $37,404,800 
Educationalamourreerre: ee eee 3,341,000 3,447,000 5,808,600 1,544,200 6,654,500 1,633,800 22,429,100 
Hospitals and Institutions.......... 1,436,400 684,600 600,900 921,000 652,000 905,000 5,199,900 
Industrial (2% a eee 826,100 4 214,400 2,671,600 5,969,300 4,538,400 198,800 * 18,418,600 
Military “and@eNaalanee erent 25,000 11,100 66,700 14,300 230) 000 =e he 347,100 
Public: Buildineseee sat. en eee 295,500 79,200 256,900 258,700 624,300 8,200 1,522,800 
Public Works and Utilities........ 756,100 7,933,900 6,722,600 8,344,800 10,059,900 1,323,400 35,140,700 
Religious and Memerial........... 403,000 889,000 1,205,000 1,127,600 1,890,500 219,500 5,734,600 
Residentials sae eee ee eee eae 8,566,600 41.265.400 10,272,300 11,129,100 16,503,400 1,912,700 89,649,500 
Social and Recreational........... 693,000 1,967,000 580,500 883,000 2,398,900 110,000 6,632,400 
Miscellanéous ©.3icdes sete ate a eee ee oo ss Sas shea eats ays aes Py. 
Total cc: . aoe ee ee ie $21,702,000 $75,225,100 $33,616,100 $33,932,000 $51,085,300 $6,919,000  $222,479,500 
Building Projects Contemplated October, 1921 
; SECTION OF COUNTRY 
Classification of Building New England New York Mid. Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West North West 
District District District District District District Totals 

Busitiessaieese ok cc orth eae $4,237,800 $7,865,500 $4,651,000 $10,259,600 $11,952,900 $1,569,500 $40,536.300 
Educational. t2..5.22-he eee 2,103,000 4,464,500 5,684,000 9,746,800 14,930,700 1,031,000 37,960,000 
Hospitals ands institutions... 815,000 475,500 1,095,000 905,500 4,358,000 365,000 8,014,000 
Industitalare cee wore 1,844,600 2,641,900 4,238,400 5,069,800 10,410,100 1,012,300 25,217,100 
Malttatyaanid aN avale eee cette 30,000 350,000 95,000 31,000 750,000 25,000 1,281,000 
BublictBildinesaee ernie ee 179,000 66,300 567,200 320,000 4,314,600 448,000 5,895,100 
Public Works and Utilities........ 2.264300 6,082,100 ~—- 7,965,200 7358000 58,327,100 -  4,946:600 —- 86,943,300 
Religious and Memorial........... 747,000 1,159,800 1,266,000 945,000 11,549,300 488,800 16,155,900 
Residential vost. icaaee ee aee 20,473,500 48,551,700 16,804,500 18,988,700 45,025,800 3,171,100 153,015,300 
Social@and#Recreationalenria ee a 1,529,500 4,273,500 1,818,500 3,694,000 7,704,600 939,500 19,959,600 
Miscellaneous 2.3.00). E05 oo. tele Sie cee” te pecs os Diab SAMIR, on? 1 > oS pa NR hc 2 a ieee 5”: 
Totaly taka eee eerie $34,223,700 $75,930,800 $44,184,800 $57,318,400 $169,323,100 $13,996,800 $394,977,600 
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December, 1921 


BUILDING AGE 


More Garages 
Every Day 


Automobile ownership is on the increase, which means more 
garages of every conceivable type are going up every day. 


This opens up a large field of operations for the builder 
who is awake to profitable opportunity. 


Private garage equipment such as the NATIONAL Garage 
Door Set is in demand. Doors equipped with these sets oper- 
ate with greater ease, never stick or bind, are adjustable in the 
event of door swelling or raising of floors, provide easy and 
free access to the garage at all times. 


Our garage plan booklet will interest any architect or builder 
and may be had free on request. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
STERLING, ILLINOIS 


National 


Garage Door Sets 


Please mention Burtp1nc AcE when writing to advertisers. 
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Trend of Material Prices 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 

ing materials in the three markets which set 
prices for the rest of the country. 

‘Lhese prices are presented to show the trend of the 

wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 

market. They are not prices which the average contractor 


can buy at, but are quoted to show him the movement 
of materials so that he can buy to better advantage. 
Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 
Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 
All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market quoted, 
unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Oct. 21 Nov. 18 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


B. and Better Edge’Grain Flooring, 214’ Face......... ..... $87.00 
Dimension, S1S1E, No. 1 Common, 2x4”, 10’........... 38.00 42.50 
Timbers, Merchantable, ’05, 12x12’’, 10 tor cee seen 0.00) 50.50 
B. and Better Ceiling, 4yx3%4 were tae RRC A SORE: aeteeecen4 1.00 42.50 
B. and Better Pinishs 1x4’, se sae nee eee ene ao nO. D0. 64.00 
No. 1 Common Boards, 1x8’ Seisiseis eee eee noconcaje “alin 42.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE— 
No, 2 and Better Flooring, eee seisereresieereet podoco Sar RIE) $67.00 
Roofers, 13/16x516 Zecca cares cote eee ene sacsnoooes alles 31.50 
DOUGLAS FIR— 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Flooring, 1x3”........... $78.50 $78.50 
No. I Clear V. (G.\ Flooring, 1x4” 2o25.-..... Sanagocose. LOO 76.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Ceiling, 54x4’’..........ssceceees 43.00 43.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Novelty Siding, 1x6”........... 52.25 52.25 
No, 2 Clear and Better V. G. Stepping.............-. 90.00 90.12 
Dimension; 91 SIE SRex4 45016 an eee enone eens ac odbddt 40.00 40.00 
Timbers, S1S1E, 12x12”, WGiocsccrease sondascasapaondod “Ee st) 54.00 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
B. C. Perfection Shingles, per M.............. Ananporenc. “Tvl $7.60 
Washington Perfection Shingles, per M........ Schoo kee 7.20 
Clear) Bevel §Sidin gaeliZx6) ee see eee esses 48.00 44.50 
CANADIAN SPRUCE— 
No.iliLath S14 eee esc aiatave pe tietehelereie er erereiee soueccoon SiO $9.50 
Dimension, 2x4’, 10 to ‘16’ ajeiaio.dlelsielararery) seisisiaieiererere d5Go0aca0 ch AGy) 34.00 


HARDWOOD FLOORING— 


Clear Quartered White Oak, 13/16x2x2%4’’.... - $137.50 $147.50 


Clear Plain White Oak. Metis tercarene teens 97.50 105.00 
Clear oMaple, §1S/16x2 erence meses stiscee sina sense astesae 96.50 95.50 
Clear Quartered White Oak Parquetry Strips, 5/16x2”’ 142.50 142.50 
Clear Plain White Oak Parquetry Strips............ 87.50 87.50 


(All lumber prices furnished by LUMBER) 
COMMON BRICK— 
Pere Ms £0. by jobistncecss cesses ste ccewotts osname wees cee PLOs40 $17.50 
PORTLAND CEMENT_ 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 


tainers, f05. Dindockenn.. «ccsssoecess sachs omen ateeeicierajee rp 2iOU) $2.60 

STRUCTURAL STEEL. (IRON AGE)— 

Pers 100% bis to lar eM UVCTS seyaetie vie sec tasersileyereeleieetoieiniers $2.88 $2.75 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 

% im. ...-...... sievelereraiaiere\s/efs.s\e alle c's/araleiaversyetolare’s alatetaiersterevene ets $2.75 $2.90 

D354. ithe ee Fetes eee ee ceiaiciclsseieteia,aiale sin samine slalsleeravers Saison 2.60 275 
WALL BOARD—_ 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots) under 1,000 sq. ft..00 2c. sien scent $52.50 $60.00 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1,000 to 2,500 sq. ft..............: 47.50 55.00 
METAL LATH— 

2.3 lb.—warehouse price per 100 sq. yd............00.: $22.64 $25.95 

2.8 lb.—warehouse price per 100 sq. yd............see0- . 26.60 24.40 

3.4 lb.—warehouse price per 100 sq. yd........-+.eeee0s 29.33 30.35 


Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for galvanized. 
LIME (Hydrate)— 


Pinishinge: per 50 tie pag aati <i inste eeeierea mtesisieretorslettst Saletan $0.60 

Masons; per! 50'Ibe Daloeaceaostactecistenclaesew siatide masts sels ae 45 
SAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.)— ’ 

Sand oi.cdielas’sdeleateiem cartrorstels ereiseloiataleasleioit ie seria eacstayatarstercite $1.50 $1.50 

34 ins wravel sae nacre ceceiccs nis sete lereeicoeeree eins e aierere(o aieaieals 2.75 3.00 

T36, wravell | cicdcentride cts ceric cvssieisncierasiecteis terse neler Dreiieretats. 2.75 3.00 


CHICAGO PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 


Boards, ©1x8;. No, 1 Comic icenesc cca sni co cenionncleesetetrer $36.00 $37.00 
Gasing’ and, Bases 6-8) attic, sajsctcicalatim cots s sete eaele vere felts ire a 70.00 
Geiling, 4x4,’ Bivand Biraccsce oe cc ee cates cee en 40550 44.50 
Dimension No.~ 1, 2x4,12" to 14 fticnccteccciecste rele trcttieclee! 33.00 33.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6, B. and Btr..........seecece thie coisntt43-00 42.50 
Finish, 1x4; Bi cand (Btro.cccosdectecesmesete Sceeeaeeeess O400 61.50 
Flooring, B. ‘and! Bir. (Ey Gly 21 x3 see nce sseeistcsiniem seit cte 78.00 80.00 
Tent hi4 eft Nock Us Selets cress cecinninclaieieiarstese aniete’s alelatoinieleietele 7255 8.50 
Timbers, Long Leaf No. 1, 10-20 ft., S4S, 6x12 to 12x12. 38.00 41.00 
NORTHERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, No: (1; 8 to 16 ft; 1x6 to (8 In7....... cose $29.00 $30.50 
Latha itty Nail oie cicc tara le <sore vic sloveiajdlorsisiatereleteloloialera sisisiarste 9.25 9.75 
DOUGLAS FIR— 
Boards, No. 1, S2S, % in., 1x8 to 10 in..........ss00 $29.25 $29.75 
Dimension, No. 1, SIS1E, 8 ft., 12 ft., 14 ft., 2x4 in.. 29.50 29.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6 Pat. 106, Nona ee ‘and Btr........- 45.50 42.50 
Flooring Vi Gi ix4s Now, Vices oes ote cistele oo Oietsiw sin leloeiateisis 69.50 68.50 
Lath; 4: ft-5 No: ple bai merges cetoctee scent toe setae salen ies 8.50 8.50 
Timbers, No. 1 Com., 12x12 in. and under, 40 ft. and 
tnnder, | TOU ss enn costars oicielal<tas crebetel atc c Sleleleleiats's aleiaic.c1sie.0.8 Apne. ei) 37.00 
HARDWOODS— 
Maple Flooring, 13/16x2%, clear............ aie colgist stetcren $90.00 $90.00 
Oak Flooring, 13/16x2%, Cl. Pl., White............... 104.00 104.00 
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REDWOOD— 
Bevel Siding, S1S1E, 10 ft., 20 ft., %x4, clear....... $38.25 $38.25 
Finish: S2S jor .S45,-) 1x6) tos Sei toc ccc ceenceetene Sono tees! 81.50 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
Bevel Siding, }6x4 in., Cleariaie. sc .s00se-< Setieisieteraat ee $43.00 
Shingles, Extra Clears, 16 in............ de.nresices cee 4.50 
COMMON BRICK— 
Pere Migt-s. oso D: 2 JOD... Soocostongds Sele rate Sie-e; tate sete’ siarer einen LAO $12.00 


PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 


CBINETS | dese cdeaweaCese Uelesie sinicts sisiels elsieleloreic a wieieleeietnieaire mm toy $1.97 

STRUCTURAL STEEL— 

Pex 100 lbs. to large biuy-ens crema (14 ctolatssslersiciteeners Bsc siete $2.88 $2.78 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 

£0 ne Re Sneniccocniden cule donobonsccc son6 006 Apeedoccasncd uly: $1.75. 

TWA OS poogaab Resismecies aisiaee ceases keiseniier Daeg ewes aes 1s 
WALL BOARD— 

Per!1,000 sq. ft« in lots under Mie... 0.0.0.7. sua caeeee $57.50 $60.00 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1 M to 244 M.......c. eee e ene e ene 52.50 55.00 
SAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.)— 

Sand Ssin's'eres ate Dig bicleigre eves otaxste aro taiiee ole erett everest $1.75 $1.75 

% in. gravel..... pce coat aonannq0L fogenGon seeescedeceseweee plays 1.75 

1iemincegra viel. cecesictesesen ba a'sicisiee o sleGa\cassletsiaia alee 1.75 1.75, 


ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 


Boards; No. iCome, 1x4en. snciesmeteleese tems doen ao S Ac $30.50 $32.50 

Partition, VxSiAy Be and SB te recess. cist oaicscerecits state SCO 56.25 

Dimension, No. 1, S1S1E, Short Leaf, ‘2x4 in., 12 & 14 £ 30.50 30.50 

Finish, S2S, 3. "and Btr. oj AKA Sosa sure eet Js. 56200 59.00 

Flooring, B. and Btr., E. Gj 1x3isinacescescecice ae wa AMeeD: 77.25 

Flooring, Bs and Btr., F Gig 1x3.< de cscs-0s cove wiv cave mOawes 65.25 

ath, 4 tz, NOs dais os ox verse selene aoe oleate eisielet tena 7.25 6.75 

Timbers, No. 1, rough, short leaf, 6x12 to 12x12 in., 

JO. to 20: fts oso Zice Rates tan oles biemee oieere ein ales Gtr eee aera 36.00 35.00 
Certain re 

Ceiling, F. see in., No, 2, Cl and Btr.....--nces ; ee $36.25 

Dimension, We. SISIE, 2x4 in., 8, 12, 14 ft.. eater 29100 29.00 

Drop Siding he Rustic, 1x6 in., No. PAG and Btr. « 43.50 43.50 

Finish, F G., S2S or S4S, 1x4 in, No. 2 on and Btr..... 6% 95 64 25 

Flooring, 1x4 in., No. i Cl., V.G.. wcscccccccerccoes 65.50 ' 63.50 

Stepping, V.G., 14x10 in. & 12 in., No. 2, Cl. & Btr. staan 79.75 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— 

Finish, S2S, Cl., 1x6 im................006- eiapia ele Beatraten +» $81.50 $81.50 

Siding, 4 in, Bevel, 1ONtO 720 ftc cece eaftetente estas eeere ee Ree 38.25 

Ssinch) Colonial Maacnesess se BEAD CHORD RE 0 Jaye OOS 66.75 
Ssinckh’ Bungalows. secs: sssaecesstoecaseciece oat Jo. MORSES 68.75 

HARDWOODS— 

Oak Flooring, 3x1 and 2 in., Clear Qtr. White...... $91.75 $91.75 

Maple Flooring, 13/16x2% in., Clear....... seals ee aecee - 110.00 111.50 
RED CEDAR— 

Siding. \16x6,s Glearsccenemaeenan sce ccetn ae ccacten se evee S41;00 apa 

Shingles, Cleats:2scicisc avis ictsralelnie a's. celeiscils lee. cots alelernaconereete - 4.96 4.41 
COMMON BRICK— 

Per Maif.t.o2 bs JoDiatetis cdeicenies es S ataleicidteeisve:s @aiainpvels\siorerecetelscee eye O) $17.00 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including cop- 


ta1Erg'! .daae selene nage Jaldeep's Seiten te Salsiein slcleiow eiee ener $2.20 

STRUCTURAL STEEL— : 

Per 100 pounds to) large bitty ersem-o-eaceneniaieeciedesite 2.98 2.97 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 

ABN GSA SORERDOCOUGANIOUN SEQDEGOGONRS SdSCOCUDEG. 5 devate eee oS $1.83 

DI Asetnh races didn ahace ave ateretore wot eeterstp aieeterocree Stoteieie cts atsie/ siete 1.825 1.83 
WALL BOARD— 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under M........... eiaeretaneustn tates $57.50 $60.00 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1 M to 24% M....... aebianincte de D250) 55.00 
SAND AND GRAVEL (cu. yd.)— 

Sand’ 1a. sin Sescaw sbisre de ale wie’ alert ehetitereineto heels elersereelete $1.40 $1.20 

Syin. Leravel cio. saeu owen s ct Neher ocniose cee eines ee 1) 1.30 

W4vine gravel’s...ckeeccswecees aeetistssae calnatasterls BAnocorecoe) wish 1.25 
FACE BRICK— 

Tapestry (delivered)! Sun asteud.0seuite etic coat oe riae conte eeoue $45.00 
Caledonian” (delivered) =e: aaa peer eee ae een Bisse 46.00 

smooth: ‘Grey, (Delivered) ites renie eee esc teeta et Sues 47.00 
Bisky Lock FsO BY Eactoryaauc mht: ccs rian eet 35.50 32.50 
SHINGLES (per square)— ; 
Asphalt@singleitccg2 ec. cc.eee erento ae ners SiaeierteSowar'e $6.40 $7.00 
Asphalt: Stripigzs cote conc Ree ec neti ake celoeereeanee 5.75 6.50 
STAINED WOOD SHINGLES (per square)— 

16 in. extra Clear... 0... sce: cere cectcenwseeorsee sais a BelsmPOr LO} $10.00 

18 in. Burekatt .accttaicosebeteeet« oo iesleneceednee Aparoe, Be) 10.10 

ISA hig Ror toegiometeenasicicie cok val dens asters tate a steve nielceree = pd1e50 11.00 
240in, Royali..s.c. Neate unaceiels pe Naslatan cus me dere seicates 11.40 10.50 

24,in Imperial... cceceueskeans Be ShecsnonceAcossnododsance: WYEe) 11.10 
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Kodak Pictures of the Job 


Construction methods, equipment used, progress of the work 
from day to day —you can keep track of them easily with a Kodak 
on the job. Daily negatives, each dated and titled at the time of 
exposure, make a progress record that is accurate and indisputable. 


Engineers and builders favor the 3A Kodaks, which make pic- 
tures 31x 54 inches. 3A Kodaks are priced at $19:00 and up, and 
all have the autographic feature. 


»-EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City. 


Please mention Burtpinc Ace when writing to advertisers. 


BUILDING -AGE 


HE existence of a 


The Architect legal cause of ac- 
or Builder As tion and proving it are 
an Expert two widely different 
Witness things. Mr. Doe, an 

attorney, recognized 


this when Mr. Roe, a client, complained 
that while passing under the window of a 
financially irresponsible enemy a bucketful 
of paint had mysteriously fallen all over 
him. “Doe gave this as his advice, which 
was as sound as it was terse: “If you 
have witnesses it is assault and battery; 
otherwise, it is a misfortune!” 


The testimony of the builder or the 
architect may be the turning point in a 
lawsuit in which he appears as a witness 
on his own behalf or that of another. And 
since it is a matter of daily occurrence for 
builders and architects to be called into 
‘court as expert witnesses, it should prove 
to be a matter of general interest to under- 


stand the more important legal aspects of 


their testimony. 


When any expert witness is permitted to 
express an opinion there is a departure 
from the general rule that witnesses are 
to be permitted to testify to facts only; 
it being the province of the judge or jury 
hearing the case to draw conclusions. This 
departure is permitted under an exception 
to the general rule—an exception that must 
be made in view of the fact that jurors 
are not supposed to be able to apply ex- 
pert knowledge to some facts presented to 
them. They may know that driving an 
automobile along a crowded city street at 
45 miles an hour is unsafe; thereby mak- 
ing it improper to have witnesses express 
opinions to that effect. But it does not 
follow that testimony concerning the de- 
tails of given building construction will 
enable jurors to draw conclusions as to 
whether it has been properly or improper- 
ly done, without the aid of expert opinions. 


So, in the case of Long vs. John Breun- 
er Co., 172 Pacific Reporter, 1132, a case 
involving a question as to whether an in- 
clined approach to a store entrance had 
been negligently constructed’ on too steep 
a grade, thereby causing a pedestrian to 
fall, it was decided by the California Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals that it was proper 
to permit an architect to testify that the 
usual grade was three per cent. and that 


"A LL readers are invited to ask 
A any questions that will help 

them solve any legal difficulty 
that they may be in. Our legal 
adviser will answer direct by mail 
and give his opinion as to the correct 
procedure. Questions and answers 
of general interest to the trade will 
be published in these columns. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by 
the name and address of: the cor- 
respondent so that he may be 
answered direct or that he may be 
requested for further information 
if necessary to the intelligent an- 
swering of his question. No names 
will be published, only initials or a 
nome de plume. Remember that 
this service is free to subscribers. 
Address Legal Department, Build- 
ing Age, 920 Broadway, New York 
City. 


ten per cent. was the greatest approved 
grade. 


And a standard legal authority has made 
this summary of the law in the United 
States concerning the admissibility of ex- 
pert testimony relating to the building 
trades: 


“The proper manner of conducting ordi- 
nary building operations, the time re- 
quired therefor, the cost thereof, the life, 
strength, and other characteristics of 
building materials, including their adapta- 
bility for certain purposes, and the effect 
produced upon them by decay or heat, may 
be stated by a witness skilled in the par. 
ticular line involved in the inquiry, unless 
the fact is one within the special function 
of the jury to determine. A builder may 
state what forms of construction would be 
covered by a certain designation, and a gas 
fitter may testify whether gas meters are 
usually classified as gas fixtures. Testi- 
mony as to whether it was possible for an 
employee, walking on a girder during the 
erection of a building, to pass a brace 
without taking hold of it, has been held 
competent.” 22 Corpus Juris, 538. 


In the case of Nelson vs. Young, 87 
New York Supplement, 69, it was held 
that a skilled witness might testify whether 
27 feet was an unusual span in building. 

But in the Thompson Case, 12 New York 
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Supplement, 182, it was declared that a 
carpenter not otherwise qualified could not 
state the effect on a building of the con- 
cussion of blasting 100 feet below the sur- 
face of the ground. 


The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court decided in Hall vs. Thayer, 113 
Northeastern Reporter, 644, that an expert 
was properly permitted by the trial judge 
to testify that the foundations of a tanx, 
which fell causing injuries for which 
plaintiff sued, were not “a good form of 
construction.” And the New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Term, declared 
in the case of Levy vs. Tiger, 90 New 
York Supplement, 366, that an architect 
was qualified to express an opinion as to 
the necessity for shoring a certain build- 
ing. 


In the case of Frost vs. King, 167 North 
western Reporter, 494, the South Dakota 
Supreme Court approved a trial judge’s 
action in permitting a building contractor 
to testify that he finished a house “in a 
good, workmanlike manner.” And the 
Springfield, Md., Court of Appeals, held, 
in the case of Moore vs. McCutchen, 190 
Southwestern Reporter, 350, that a car- 
penter of 30 years’ experience was quali- 
fied to testify concerning the cost of re- 
pairing plastering on a building on which 
he had worked, although he was not an 
expert plasterer. 


It has been held by the New York Court 
of Appeals that persons who have made a 
special study of the strength of materials 
and the proper mode of building struc- 
tures to sustain weights may testify 
whether a structure has been built suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand the strain 
which would be put upon it in using it for 
the purpose for which it was intended. 
(Fox vs. Buffalo Park, 57 Northeastern 
Reporter 1109.) And the California Su- 
preme Court has decided that an expert 
builder may give an opinion as to the 
weight of timber, the amount of the strain 
to which a given piece of timber can be 
subjected before breaking, the difference 
of resistance of such strain between a 
cylindrical kind of lumber, etc. (Callan vs. 
Bull, 45 Pacific Reporter 1017.) 


Where a question was raised in a law- 
suit whether a builder had constructed a 
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heGuardian of Countless Home 


ee * 


INCE 1889 Natco Hollow Tile has 
been guarding a steadily increasing 
number of America’s most success- 
ful homes against heat, cold, dampness 
and discomfort of all kinds. Over a 
period of thirty years Natco Hollow 
Tile has proven its trustworthiness and 
economy as a building material. You, 
as a Natco dealer will be sure to profit 
‘by the proven integrity and popularity 
of Natco Hollow Tile when the build- 
ing boom begins. It will pay you to 
get into line before next spring and 
get your share of the Natco business in 
your territory. 


Write for our interesting 
proposition today. 


National Fire Proofing Co. 
1426 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATCO Resiclen ceat:« Uap - 
West ee Fa 
-EScA borrn, Phila, Pa. 
Cf ermer. vibe lige Y. r\} Nay , 


NATC 


Please mention Buttpinc Acre when writing to advertisers. 


building in a skillful and workmanlike 
manner, it was proper to refuse to permit 
a witness who had examined the house 
to testify whether there were defects in 
the construction, if the witness had not 
first shown his qualifications to give such 
_ opinion. (Massachusetts Supreme Judi-- 
cial Court, Campbell vs. Russell, 1 North- 
eastern Reporter 345.) And it was de- 
clared by the Delaware Superior Court 
that a builder and contractor who had had 
no experience in the construction of build- 
ings where heavy machinery is used was 
not qualified to give his opinion merely 
from an examination of such a building 
as to whether it was suitable for the pur- 
pose for which it was constructed. (Huber 
vs. Jackson & Sharp Company, 2 Hard- 
esty 97.) In a New York case architects 
were held to have been properly permitted 
to state whether an unprotected furnace 
pit in a cellar was properly constructed. 
(Behsmann vs. Waldo, 74 New York Sup- 
plement 929.) And, in the same state, the 
Court of Appeals decided that an archi- 
tect was properly permitted to give an ex- 
pert opinion as to whether certain work 
could be done within a certain time with- 
out dangerous haste. 


The status of architects and builders 
as expert witnesses was recognized by the 
Missouri Supreme Court in the case of 
Turner vs. Haar, 21 Southwestern Re- 
porter 737, but it was decided in that case 
that witnesses were improperly permitted 
to given opinions that a wall might have 
cracked as the result of defects in it or the 
foundation, since it appeared that the cause 
of the cracking was susceptible to direct 
proof. The court said: “These wit- 
nesses were shown to have been engaged in 
the business a number of years, and are 
presumed to have acquired special knowl- 
edge of the business. Their knowledge, 
skill and experience were not tested fur- 
ther by cross-examination, and we think 
they were prima facie qualified to give their 
opinion on any question in respect to the 
construction, strength and sufficiency of 
proper subject for opinion evidence. 


“The opinion asked of these expert wit- 
nesses as what produced the crack between 
the walls would have been proper enough 
in an issue involving the effect upon the 
wall a sinking of the foundation would 
have produced; but in the issue here the 
condition of the walls; and the sufficiency 
or insufficiency of the foundation, were 
facts susceptible to direct proof; and it 
was improper to get before the jury, as 
proof that the wall was defective, or the 
foundation had given away, an opinion 
that the separation of the walls may have 
resulted from these facts and conditions.” 


Before an architect or builder will be 
deemed qualified to give an opinion based 
on facts, a knowledge of which he derives 
from other witnesses, he must, of course, 
be put in possession of all the facts, as 
ascertained or supposed, on the question 
about which the inquiry is made. An opin- 
ion given upon a partial statement of facts 


would be of no value. Applying this prin- 
ciple, the Missouri Supreme Court said in 
the case last cited: ‘What effect the vi- 
brations caused by running the machinery 
on the third floor may have had in weaken- 
ing the building and rendering it insecure 
and dangerous, was certainly a _ subject 
beyond the general knowledge of man- 
kind, and a proper one for opinion evidence. 
In this case, however, the evidence was 
worthless, and improperly admitted, for the 
reason that the witnesses were not put 
in possession of all the facts necessary 19 
enable them to form an intelligent opinion. 
The answer of one of the witnesses, ‘If 
the vibration was great enough it would 
throw the building down,’ forcibly illus- 
trates the importance of the rule that re- 
quires an opinion of a witness to be pred- 
icated upon all facts which may influence 
ite, 


In an Illinois case, plaintiffs, architects, 
sued to recover damages on the theory 
that they were wrongfully prevented by 
the owner from performing services con- 
tracted for. For the purpose of showing 
that plaintiffs were by the contract claimed 
to have been made with the defendant to 
superintend the construction of the build. 
ing, they introduced evidence to prove a 
custom that the employment of an architect 
to make plans and designs for a building 
carried with it an employment to sup:r- 
intend the construction. In this situatioa 
it was held by the Illinois Supreme Court 
to have been improper on the part of the 
trial judge to exclude testimony offered by 
defendant owner’s witnesses, who were 
builders and contractors, to show that there 
was no such custom. Speaking of the qual- 
ifications of these witnesses, the Supreme 
Court said: “The witnesses . had 
been largely engaged in building and con- 
tracting in Chicago, and if there was such 
a custom they must have known of it. 
It could not be wholly confined to archi- 
tects, but must, if it existed, be just as 
well known to builders and contractors, 
without whom there could be no oppor- 
tunity for the existence of the custom. The 
concurrence of the builder or contractor 
was just as essential as that of the archi- 
tects. It was not to be settled by special 
skill or science, but by a knowledge of 
what the architects did under a particulat 
form of employment, and anybody who had 
any experience in the matter was competent 
to. testify.” 
nois Supreme Court Reports 493.) 


N opinion of the 

Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court seeks to 
draw a line between 
those instances where 
a builder or subcontrac- 
tor may validly abandon a contract because 
of default on the part of the other party 
in making payments and those instances 
where he may not. In this case—Turner 
Concrete Steel Company vs. Chester Con- 
struction & Contracting Company, 114 At- 


Right of Build- 
er to Abandon 
Work Because 
of delayed 
installments 
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(Wilson vs. Bauman, 80 Tili- | 


BUILDING AGE 


lantic Reporter, 780, it is decided that a 
subcontractor under an $800,000 contract 
was not justified in abandoning it within a 
few hours after the principal contractor 
had paid a large sum, claiming that that 
was all that was due but offering to im- 
mediately pay any additional sum that 
might be shown to be due. In the course 
of its opinion the court says: 


“In contracts such as this, where the 
work is spread over a considerable period 
of time, and large sums of money must 
necessarily be expended by the contractor, 
and payments are based on the amount of 
work performed, the covenant to perform 
is dependent upon the covenant to pay. A 
failure’ to liquidate installments as they 
come due may justify the rescission of the 
contract and the abandonment of the work. 
‘In such cases a substantial compliance as 
to advance payments is a condition pre- 
cedent to the contractor’s obligation to 
proceed.’ Guerini Stone Colsye Var an)- 
Carlin Construction Co., 248 U. S. 334, 
345, 39 Sup. Ct. 102, 106 (63 L. Ed. 275). 
‘But, of course, the builder is not entitled to 
rescind and abandon the contract unless 
there has been some wrongful act or de- 
fault on the part of the owner, as where 
the delay in payment is a reasonable one, 
or the amount due is disputed.’ 9 C. J. 
726. . .Of course, if there is no honest 
dispute, the contractor may rescind, if in 
so doing he acts reasonably. Such was ‘the 
situation in Harton v. Hildebrand, 230 Pa. 
335, 79 Atl. 571, where the claim had been 
admitted in writing to be correct, and was 
long overdue. On the other hand, where it 
appears the builder is not acting in good 
faith, the contrary will be held. -Grun- 
wald vy. Hahn, 176 Pa. 37, 34 Atl. 972; 
Gibbs v. Girardville School District, 195, 
Pa. 396, 46 Atl. 91. 


“In the present case there was an ap- 
parently bona fide contention as to the sum 
due.” Therefore a builder has the right 
to stop work if there is a de‘ay in paying 
him the installments agreed upon when 
they become due. 


CALTE OE Nig 


Departures Say 

from Building building contract. 
Contract contained a clause re- 
Hold Back quiring the owner to 
Payments serve on the contractor 


a written statement of 
defects claimed by the former to exist in 
the work. To a suit brought by the con- 
tracter to recover an unpaid balance on the 
contract price, the owner replied that the 
builder had deliberately departed from the 
terms of the contract, covering materially 
defective construction, thereby defrauding 
the owner into paying more than was fair- 
ly due under the contract. The California 
Supreme Court, finding that the contractor 
had practiced the fraud charged by de- 
fendant, holds that the latter’s failure 10 
serve a written statement of defects did 
not preclude him from relying upon them 
in defense of the contractor’s claim that he 
had not been fully paid. 
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WONDERS ARE DEPENDABLE 


ON THE JOB! 


ASK THE 


LOCK-JOINT PIPE CO. 


EAST ORANGE.N.J. 
WHO ARE STILL OPERATING 


WANDER MIXERS 


PURCHASED IN 1912 


lp Lock Joint Pipe Company 
operate 60 Wonder Mixers on 

the most exacting class of work 

that a Mixer is called upon to do. 


Miles of pipe are laid, and the pipe 
are made on the job. Thousands of 
dollars are invested on plant equip- 
ment, a small army of men are 
engaged, and Wonder Mixers pour 
the perfectly mixed material that 
spells the success or failure of the 
day’s operation. No time here to 
coax a complicated set of buckets 
and shovels to discharge the mixed 
aggregate. 


Here no chances can be taken on 


“sight and unseen” mixing action. The mixture must be visible and under complete 
control at all times. The pipe must stand up under a terrific water pressure so 


each batch must be right before discharge. 


Although your work may not be so exacting as the above, nevertheless when you 
buy a Wonder you, too, will have these same features of Wonder dependability and 


Wonder durability. 


And the price? Ask us. 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY Co. 


FORMERLY WATERLOO CEMENT MACHINERY CORPORATION 


403 Vinton Stre et 


Waterloo, lowa 


Please mention Buitpinc Acre when writing to advertisers. 
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New Catalogs and Publications 


817. Fireplace Fixtures are illustrated 
and described in the catalog of Stover 
Manufacturing and Engine Co., Free- 
port, Ill. Some interesting information 
is given about building open fireplaces, 
proper size of flues and the dimensions 
required to obtain a proper fireplace. 


818. Woodworking Machines is the 
tile of a catalog describing the different 
machines made by the Sidney Machine 
Tool Co. of Sidney, Ohio. Many of 
these machines would prove money say- 
ers for the building contractor to have 
in his shop and on the job. 


819. Casement Windows need to be 
held open and closed tightly and require 
special hardware. The Monarch Metal 
Products, 4121 Forest Park, Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo., issue a catalog describ- 
ing Monarch Casement Window Hard- 
ware. 


820. Waterproofing Concrete & 
Brick is described in a booklet published 
by Wadsworth, Howland & Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass. It describes their prepared 
coating and the methods of its use in 
making cement and brick surfaces im- 
pervious to moisture. 

821. Books for Builders. A _ special 
list of useful books for architects, build- 
ers, carpenters, etc., has been issued by 
the Arrow. Book Co., 347 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Mr. Edward P. Von Gough 
is the president. He was formerly man- 
ager of U. -P..C€. Book. Co., which 
specialized in books along this line, and 
therefore is well able to advise the best 
book to buy on a certain subject. 

822. Lighting Standards and Metal 
Columns are made by Union Metal Mfg. 
Co., Canton, Ohio. They issue two cata- 
logs, profusely illustrated with complete 
details of small house and apartment 
house lighting standards and architec- 
tural correct metal columns. Instruc- 
tive and interesting. 

823. Building Instruction. It is an- 
nounced that courses of instruction for 
the study of steel square problems, roof 
framing and stair building will be con- 
ducted by Pratt Institute beginning 
January 2, 1922. Circulars of information 
will be mailed to readers of BUILDING 
AGE upon request of Pratt Institute, 
215 Ryerson street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

824. American Saw Mill Machinery 
Company of Hackettstown, N. J., have 
issued an interesting illustrated catalog 
describing their portable variety wood- 
worker, which, as its name indicates, 
can be moved from job to job. 

825. Dumb Waiters and Elevators 
are described in a catalog on this use- 
ful addition to a modern house. It is 
issued by the Sedgwick Machine Works 
Inc., 150 West 15th street, New York, 
and will be sent to interested parties. 


HESE catalogs may be secured 
direct from the manufacturer. 

If you prefer, write the date of this 
issue and the numbers of any cata- 
logs on a postal and mail it to 
“Building Age,” 912-920 Broadway, 
New York City. The catalogs will 


be sent you without charge, unless 
otherwise noted. 


826. Hollow Tile Construction is 
practically explained in a well ilustrated 
book prepared by National Fire Proof- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Data regard- 
ing the different hollow tile blocks are 
given and construction details show 
how they are used for walls and floors 
and how special requirements are met. 

827. Hand Book on Mixing Concrete 
gives practical directions on the subject 
and will be sent to any interested party 
by the Construction Machinery Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa. It also describes 
the use of the “Wonder” concrete mix- 
ers, block machines, and brick machines. 

828. Shingles That Last is the title of 
an interesting catalog just issued by Na- 
tional Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 339 
Grand street, Jersey City, N. J., de- 
scribing metal shingles that are rust 
proof and fireproof. Illustrations show 
many beautiful effects that can be ob- 
tained. A special shingle is made in 
the pattern of Spanish tile, with the 
proper ridges, hips and finials. 

829. Sash Cord is a detail of consid- 
earble importance to the builder. Valu- 
able data, also samples of different sizes 
of Samson Spot Sash Cord, may be had 
from the Samson Cordage Works, 88 
Broad street, Boston, Mass. They have 
issued an interesting booklet. 

830. Thatched Roof Effects can be 
secured by the use of wood shingles. 
An interesting book on this subject has 
been issued by the Creo-Dipt Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. In it are shown pic- 
tures of various houses with artistic 
roof effects. Details showing the exact 
construction required to obtain these ef- 
fects are also given. 

831. Compo Board uses are tersely 
described and well illustrated in a re- 
cent booklet issued by the Compo- 
Board Co., Minneapolis, Minn. A copy, 
together with a sample, will be sent to 
anyone interested. 

832. Picture Making is of practical 
value to the building trades. How to 
do it, the necessary cameras, films or 
plates, etc., are described in the book- 
lets and catalogs issued by the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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833. Copper Leaders, etc. for 
building purposes are described, illus- 
trated and priced in the folder issued 
by C. G. Hussey & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The specialties they manufacture from 
copper include leaders, eaves, troughs, 
elbows, shoes, nails and sheet copper 
for flashing, etc. 


834. Gas Heaters that will flood your 
room with a glowing radiant heat in 
one minute after lighting are described 
in the catalog of the General Gas Light 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., the manufac- 
turers of the Humphrey Radiantfre. 


835. Asbestos Roofing, Insulation, 
etc., are the products manufactured by- 
the Johns Manville Co., Inc., Madison 
Ave., corner 41st St., New York. They 
will be glad to send special catalogs de- 
scribing their various varieties of shin- 
gles, siding, pipe covering, etc. 


836. California Redwood’s many 
special uses are illustrated and de- 
scribed in the literature of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, Expo- 
sition Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
They will be glad to send complete in- 
formation, prices and specifications to 
any contractor or architect so that they 
can give the information about this 
wood that a prospective home builder 
will most likely ask. 

837. Fireproof Doors are described 
in the catalog of A. C. Chesley Co., 6704 
East 133d St., New York. They are the 
makers of the Chesley Standard Fire- 
proof Doors, which are light in weight, 
can be finished to harmonize with in- 
terior trim, and are kept in stock in 
standard sizes and furnished at a price 
but little more than wood doors. 

838. Store Front Construction is 
shown in the catalog and special blue 
prints issued by J. W. Coulson & Co., 
95-107 West Spring St., Columbus, 
Ohio. An interesting form of con- 
struction is shown that will protect the 
glass from breakage besides the other 
necessary provisions for drainage, ven- 
tilation, awnings, etc. 


839. Decorative Concrete, to imitate 
different kinds of marble, can be made 
by the process employed by the Art 
Stone Co., Waynesboro, Pa. They will 
gladly send a descriptive circular to any 
one interested. 


840. Beaver Board and its use for re- 
modeling jobs and other work that can 
be done in the winter is the subject for 
an interesting circular issued by the 
Beaver Board Companies, Buffalo, N. Y. 
They have a special service for: builders 
offering helps in the way of specially 
prepared sketches which can be sub- 
mitted with a bid—it helps to land the 
order. 


December, 1921 


The Sheetrock builder knows how to 
keep busy even in midwinter. He 
finds, ready at hand, scores of remod- 
eling and repair jobs. Vegetable cel- 
lars, furnace rooms, attics, garages, 
stores and offices—all these he quickly 
and easily walls and ceils with Sheet- 
rock, the fireproof wallboard. 


Sheetrock, due to the special U.S.G. 
process, can be sawed like lumber. It 
is nailed directly to the joists or stud- 
ding, and is then ready, without the 
slightest delay, for the decorating — 
wallpaper, paint, panels or calcimine. 
The new Sheetrock finisher conceals 

‘the joints and the nail heads and 
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Turning December Into A Busy Moni 


positively prevents discoloration. 


Made from rock, Sheetrock is not 
only fireproof; it can not warp, shrink 
or buckle. And its tight-jointed, 
thick, tough surface insures a great 
saving in fuel. 


Get your share of the December 
remodeling business. Keep busy 
straight through the winter. You 
can do it by letting the home and 
building owners of your community 
know about the merits of Sheetrock. 


For a sample of Sheetrock and our 
plan to help you get Sheetrock jobs 


- fill out and mail the attached coupon. 


Sheetrock comes in standard sizes: 3/8 inch thick, 
32 or 48 inches wide and 6 to 10 feet long 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 
General Offices: Dept.H, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SALES OFFICES 
New York, N. Y., Buffalo, N.Y., 
Boston, Mass., Washington, D.C., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, Detroit, 
Michigan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Denver, Colo- 
rado, Los Angeles, California 


MINES AND MILLS 
Oakfield, N. Y., Plasterco, Va., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Gypsum, Ohio, 
Genoa, Ohio, Detroit, Michigan, 
Alabaster. Michigan, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Fort Dodge, Iowa, Blue 
Rapids, Kansas, Southard, Okla., 
Eldorado, Okla., Piedmont, S. D., 
Loveland. Colo., Denver, Colo., 
Arden, Nev., Amboy, California 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved by 
The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


PANY 
UNITED STATES G St., Chicago, Hl. 


Dept.H, 205 West Monroe 


n me complete informat 10m about Sheett ock. 
d 
Se 


Address 
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841. Bishopric Sheathing is tersely 
described and its uses shown in an in- 
teresting catalog issued by The Bis- 
hopric Mfg. Co., 17 Estes Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. This will be sent free to 
any one interested in building stucco 
houses. It is entitled “Bishopric for 
All Time and Clime.” 

842. Waterproof Canvas for the cov- 
ering of roofs and floors of piazzas, sun 
parlors, sleeping porches, etc., is inter- 
estingly explained in the circular of 
Bayonne Roof & Deck Cloth issued by 
John Boyle & Co., Inc., 112 Duane St., 
New York. They will send samples to 
interested parties. 

843. Steel Sash and Window Frames 
for the use of even the smallest dwell- 
ing are described in the new catalog 
issued by Henry Hope and Sons, 103 
Park Ave., New York. This gives 
plans and photographs of cottages in 
which steel windows are used, they are 
made in standard sizes and of various 
designs for masonry and frame con- 
struction. 


844. Heating Specialties to Produce 
Perfect Steam Circulation are described 
in the new catalog of the Bishop and 
Babcock Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. They 
make different regulating valves, steam 
traps, damper regulators, oil separa- 
tors, reducing valves, etc. 


845. A Plan Service for builders 
which includes working drawings, spe- 
cifications, bill of materials and a card- 
board model in colors furnished by the 
Architectural House Planning Service 
Cone2Z0) Pal Stheotem. hiladelphiaweea. 
They issue a book for one dollar which 
shows fifty attractive small homes. 


846. Resurfacing Old Floors is work 
that can be done in the winter. Full 
particulars about a machine to do this 
can be obtained from the catalog issued 
by The American Floor Surfacing Ma- 
chine Co., 521°S) St. ‘Clair St., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

847. Redwood and Its Uses in build- 
ing construction is fully described in a 
booklet entitled ‘Architectural and 
Building Uses” issued by Thé Pacific 
Lumber Co., 2070 McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago. A copy will be sent to 
any builder who is interested. 

848. The Mixing of Concrete is more 
economically done if one has the proper 
equipment. The Ransome Concrete 
Machinery Co., 1774 Second St., Dun- 
ellen, N. J., have just issued an in- 


teresting catalog describing their line of 


concrete mixers, etc. 

849. Handy Auto Trailer for con- 
tractor’s use made of steel is described 
in the catalog of Rogers Bros. Co., 
Albion, Pa. They make these trucks 
of different sizes and types to meet 
the special requirements of the build- 
ine contractor. 

850. Woodwork for Better Homes is 
specially described in the catalogs of 
the Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 
They have issued a large book entitled 


“Building with Assurance” which is sup- 
plied to retail lumber yards for co- 
operative use with building contractors. 
They will be glad to send to any one 
interested an illustrated prospectus 
telling about the service they are ready 
to give the contractors. 

851. Roofing Tin, its uses, and 
proper laying, etc., is described in the 
booklet issued by the N. & G. Taylor 
Co., of Philadelphia. Samples of the 
various thickness can be had and makes 
the selection of the right sort an easy 
and sure matter. This concern makes 


the well-known Target and Arrow 
Brand. 
852. Wall Ties are necessary for 


brick, concrete and stone construction. 
A very good form is the “Herringbone,” 
which is made of heavy galvanized 
metal by the Merwin Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Pa. They will be glad to send a sam- 
ple and prices. 


853. Garage Hardware of the right 
sort will enable the builder to produce 
a satisfactory job of the swinging of 
the doors, etc. The National Manu- 
facturing Co., Sterling, Ill, manufac- 
tures a varied line of “National” garage 
door sets and have an interesting illus- 
trated catalog which they will send to 
any one interested. 


854. Drafting Furniture, drawing in- 
struments, blue print paper, etc., are de- 
scribed in the new illustrated catalog of 
the New York Blue Print Paper Co., 102 
Reade St., New York. They have a 
circular on a set of drafting instru- 
ments on which they are making a 
special price. 


855. Tools for Carpenters and other 
mechanics are described in _ the 
“Yankee” Tool Book issued by North 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Lehigh Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. They manufacture many 
handy special tools, amongst which is 
the well-known screw holder ratchet 
driver. 

856. Mineral Wool is useful for in- 
sulating outside walls of frame strui- 
tures and between floors and partitions 
for sound deadening. It is manufac- 
tured by the U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 
280 Madison Ave., New York, and they 
will be glad to send full particulars to 
any one interested. 


857. Vulcanite Roofing is described 
and illustrated in an instructive folder 
issued by the manufacturers — the 
Beaver Board Companies, Roofing 
Division, Buffalo, N. Y. They make an 


asphalt shingle in hexagon design that , 


is easily laid, as it is in slab form. 


858. Trade Marked Lumber is the 
new departure of the Weyerhauser For- 
est Products, St. Paul, Minn. Their 
service department will be glad to give 
information regarding the qualities of 
the different species of wood and the 
best to select for a given purpose. This 
service is free to home builders, archi- 
tects and contractors. 
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859. Blue Print Machine. Full de- 
tails regarding the making of blue 
prints. rapidly and economically besides 
having them good may be learned from 
the catalog of Wickes Brothers, 1301 
Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 

860. Ambler Asbestos Shingles are 
illustrated and described in a catalog 
just issued by the Asbestos Shingle, 
Slate and Sheathing Co., of Ambler, 
Pa. Full directions for proper laying 
are given. They also manufacture as- 
bestos building lumber and asbestos 
wall board. 


861. Measuring Tapes, levels and 


drawing instruments are fully described ~ 


and priced in the new catalog of Keuf- 
fel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. They 
also carry a line of drawing paper, etc., 
and make blue prints for architects and 
builders. 

862. Recessed Ceiling Light for audi- 
toriums, corridors, gymnasiums, etc., is 
manufactured by the L. P. T. Specialty 


Co., Madison Terminal Building, Chi- | 


cago. They will be glad to send data 
and prices to any one interested. 

863. “From Tree to Trade” is an in- 
teresting book telling the story of lum- 
ber manufacture from the woods to the 
finished product. It will be of value to 
builders and architects. Issued by The 
Long Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

864. Fiberlic is the name of a wall 
board made of wood fibers by the Mac- 
Andrews & Forbes Co., 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York. They have an illustrated 
catalog describing their product and 
how to use it for covering walls, making 
screens, boxes, etc. A sample of the 


_ wall board. will also be sent to inter- 


ested parties. 

865. Plan Reading is one course of 
study that is given by the Correspond- 
ence method by the Chicago Technical 
College, 1038 “Tech” Building, Chi- 
cago. They will be glad to send a valu. 
able lesson in Plan Reading free to any 
of our readers who are interested. 

866. Lightning Protection is a neces- 
sity in many sections more than in 
others, but no place is free from this 
danger. In the interesting booklet of 
N. C, Shinn Mfg. Co,, 1231 Lytton 


Building, Chicago, Ill.,.they describe. 
flat cable of woven copper wires for pro-' 


tection from lightning and give direc- 


tions of how and where to apply on 
barns and houses. 

867. Wire Rope plays a very im- 
portant part in the erection of any large 
building and the contractor should know 
what kind of wire rope is being used to 
hoist his materials and protect the lives 
of his men. The Williamsport Wire 
Rope Company, Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Ill, have made a new de- 
parture by having tape markers woven 
in the core of the wire rope they manu- 
facture, so that any user can tell what 
grade of wire rope it is. They will send 
an interesting book on the use of wire 
rope and their “Telfax” color chart. 
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THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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BISHOPRIC 


The Super Stucco-Plaster Base 


is enduring—with no “cost of upkeep”’ 
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Birmingham, Ala, Architect, Harry B. Wheelock, Birmingham, Ala. 


on all interiors. 


STANDARD FUEL & MATERIAL CO. 


THE BISHOPRIC MFG, CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Attention C. H. Dreyfus, Sec’y. 


help your sales in this neck of the country. 
Yours very truly, 
W. H. BROOKS, Sec’y. 


WHB:S. 


ahs life of a Bishopric-Built home cannot be reckoned by years—it is | | 


a matter of generations. 


Once built, that home becomes a lasting thing of beauty and satisfaction {| | 


and economy. 
Economy, because here is no cost of upkeep. 


with less expense than a brick or frame home. 


You build but once; build right. 


houses built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. 


Residence of W. H. Brooks, Secretary, Standard Fuel & Material Company, 


The home built of Bishopric means real economy and durabilit 


Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors. Bishopric Plaster Base used 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Gentlemen: I am sending under separate cover a picture of my home, thereby showing | 
that the people who sell Bishopric products not only talk “Bishopric” but use it as well. | || 
I used Bishopric Base inside and outside in the construction of my own home, and I 
want to say that I can consistently recommend Bishopric, and I know this will greatly 


A frame home, for proper care must be painted every few years. 

A Bishopric-Built Stucco home does not entail this added expense. 
There is no paint to fade, and it keeps its attractive whiteness. 
Then, too, the Bishopric-Built home is economical for it can be constructed || 


y: 


5-25-21, 


We have prepared “Bishopric for All Time and Clime,”’ a booklet for you, | 
containing facts and figures, and illustrated wtih photographs of beautiful / 
Ask for it. i} | 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 2848 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL FACTORIES: CINCINNATI, OHIO, AND OTTAWA, CANADA | | 


Please mention Bumtp1nc Ace when writing to advertisers. 
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PLANS —Your Stock in Trade 


CONTRACTOR or builder without 
a comprehensive selection of house 
plans is like a merchant with a depleted 
stock of goods before Christmas. What 
you can build is as important to the 
prospective home owner as how well you 
can build. 
We solve this problem for you in our 
booklets of “Face Brick Bungalow and 
Small House Plans,’ which contain 92 


beautiful small homes created by the best 
architectural skill. You can secure on 
short notice completeworking blue prints 
and masonry bills of material for any of 
the designs pictured in these booklets. 


As a builder, you need these books. They will 
prove as useful as your telephone. You can 
secure them at less than their cost delivered to 
you. Single booklets, devoted to houses of a 
definite size, are 25c; the entire set of four is $1. 


You should also have our other books: “The Story of Brick,’’ which will be sent free; “The Home of Beauty,” 
a book of home designs submitted in architectural competition, price 50¢; and the Manual of Face Brick 
Construction,” an authentic text book for the builder or layman, supplemented with thirty house designs in 
full colors, price $1.00. If you do not have these books, write for them now. Address Dept. B, A. 12. 


THE AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago — 


Please mention Burrpinc Ace when writing to advertisers, 
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Here’s a photo of the first chuting plant de- 
signed and built by a Ransome Engineer, and 
used in the construction of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Terminal Warehouses Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 
9, at New Orleans in 1909, Mr. O. M. Gwinn, 


Superintendent of Construction. 


The size of the buildings—each is 554 feet lon 
—presented a problem in economical handling 
of the concrete until a Ransome Engineer sup- 
plied the answer: 


A chuting plant— Ransome, of course! 


- Ransome experience—covering more than 70 years—and 
the completeness of the Ransome line, are two things that 
have repeatedly saved contractors time and trouble. The 
quality of Ransome Concrete Machinery invariably saves 
its users money. A 


Write for Bulletin No. 201 on Ransome Chuting Plants 


RANSOME ConcRETE M AcHINERY Co. 


Manufacturers of Mixers, Pavers, Pneumatic Mixers, Chuting Plants, 
Hoist Buckets, Bins, Cars, Carts, etc. 


1774 Second Street, Dunellen, N. J. 
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going into beautiful_and distinguished living rooms. 

But Redwood’s uses are extremely varied. Being free 
from pitch and resin it is particularly adapted to paint 
and enamel work of all kinds. Its unequalled resistance 


Firelight on Redwood — Ask your Architect 
A Redwood living room is at its best in the evening, with the light from a eos 
fire making. flickering patterns on the softly glowing walls. 
Among architects and decorators there is a growing realization that pores. 
with its rich variety of grain and texture and tone, offers a marvellous palette to 
the artist in interior design. Hence a growing proportion of the Redwood cut is 


to rot is well known—hence its extensive employment 
for exterior trim, siding, shingles, etc., for tanks and silos 
on the farm, and for numerous special industrial uses. 

To get accurate and disinterested information about 
Redwood, go to your architect, building contractor, or 
lumber dealer, and say, “What about Redwood?” 


ener 
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Redwood is unequalled for 
the special uses to which it is 
bestadapted,and for these uses 
the available supply is ade’ 
quate for generations. Mean- 
while, according to U. S. 
Forest Service Bulletin 38, 
merchantable second-growth 
Redwood is produced in less 
than. 60 years by natural 
growth from the stump. 


This advertisement is appearing in the December issue of Atlantic Monthly, Century, 
Harpers, Scribners, The Review of Reviews, World’s Work 


‘THIS advertisement is written with just one purpose in mind: to send prospective home-builders 
to their logical technical advisers—the architect, the building contractor and the lumber dealer— 
with a question: “What About Redwood?” You can answer this question, and it is your oppor- 
tunity to secure a client or a customer. Complete information, prices and specifications may be ob- 


tained by addressing any of the sales and distributing branches listed below. 
SALES AND DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


Redwood Sales Company (representing six 
producing companies*) Exposition Bldg.,San 

_ Francisco, California. 

John D. Mershon Lumber Company, (agent), 803 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 

A.C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, (agent) , Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The Pacific Lumber Company, 311 California 
Street, San Francisco, and Central Bldg., Los 
Angeles, California. 


The Pacific Lumber Co., of Illinois, 522 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City; McCormick Bldg., 
322 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; Grand 
Ave., Temple Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Union Lumber Company, (representing two 


additional producing companiest ), Crocker 
Bldg., San Francisco; Merchants National 
Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, California; 2850 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 
City; McCormick Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 


MEMBER COMPANIES (San Francisco Offices) 


*Hobbs, Wall & Company 
*Holmes, Eureka Lumber Company 
*Little River Redwood Company 
tMendocino Lumber Company 


. *Albion Lumber Company 
*Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Company 
tGlen Blair Redwood Company 


Union Lumber Company 
*Northwestern. Redwood Company 
The Pacific Lumber Company 


Please mention Buttp1nc AcE when writing to advertisers. 
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THIS EIGHTY PAGE BOOK-—FREE 


Packed Full of Interesting Illustrations and Information 


It contains over sixty pictures of Dwellings, Hotels, Churches, Libraries, 
Schools, Clubs, Garages, Office Buildings, Railway Stations, Ferry Houses, 
Docks, Piers, Court Houses, Prisons, Armories and other Public and Private 
Buildings successfully roofed with Tin. 

Other illustrations and text tell how Tin Roofing should be laid, accom- 
panied by tables for estimating and other useful information. 


The carefully prepared illustrations and text, dealing with the value of 
Tin Roofing as a protection against the spread of fire, are exception- 
ally interesting and convincing to the man who is about to build. 
Your client should have a duplicate of your copy, which we shall 
be glad to send him on request. 


% 
ah, This book coupled with our book “Roof Designs” and a series of four 
eos “SERVICE SHEETS,” which give complete Tin Roofing details and 
%e oS, specifications, form the most complete and useful collection of informa- 

6 Teese, ation on the subject of Tin Roofing ever published. We will send 

“ef “i A you a copy free on request while the Edition lasts. 
* eStore o 
ye N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 
Tee 8 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
& Makers of Target-and-Arrow Roofing Tin 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Please mention Buitp1nc Acre when writing to advertisers. 
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Problem of Ash Disposal 
Solved This Residence— 


A way to keep furnace ashes, and ash caus, out of 
sight in the cellar is no longer a’ problem for Mr. 
F. M. Travis, who has a Sharp Rotary Ash:Receiver. 
That daily unpleasant task of shovelling dusty ashes 
into cans is eliminated. : 


The Sharp Rotary Ash Receiver 


installed in connection with any style heater keeps 
ashes out of sight. The work of shovelling ashes 
is reduced to a quick, easy matter of simply raking 
ashes through a hole in the pit below the grate into 
the can beneath. 

The Receiver is placed in a cement pit under the cellar 
floor and easily revolves on a pivot. The Receiver is 


equipped with five, eight or twelve cans, as you desire. 
Easily installed in new or old homes. 


The cellar as clean as 


a 
] us 
= me Builders, Building Supply Dealers and Agents are invited 
iN He — rst 5: to take up with us the matter of selling the rights in 
t, = : their territory. 


= 


_ Send for descriptive catalog. 


SHARP ROTARY ASH RECEIVER CO. 
207 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
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the rest of the house. 


Please mention Buritp1nc Ace when writing to advertisers. 
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LOOKS LIKE OTHERS 
BUT ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 


X-Ray View of Window Showing 
How it Appears Installed 


WESTERN FACTORY BRANCH em 


In the Days of Our Grandfathers 


Rags and Old Papers were stuffed in the Cracks around Windows and 
, Doors to keep out Cold, Wind, Storm and Dirt. 


OUR FATHERS 


Used Strips of Wood and Rubber or Felt which Wore Out, were Unsightly in Appearance and Inefficient 


We of Today 


Demand that which is scientific in 
principle, practical in application, efficient 
in service and lasting in quality. 


That's the “Why” 
of 


Diamond Metal Weather Strips 
and Diamond Calking Compound 


They Meet Every Requirement 
Time Tested and Tried 


Our Trade - Mark is Your Protection 


Against Imitations 
PRACT CA er ETAL 
DIAMOND 
WEATHER Mee RIPPING 
(Registered) 


See that your specifications read and 


your contractor installs “ DIAMOND” 


“Weather Strips and Calking Compound 


in the Windows and Doors of your New 
or Old Building. 


CONTRACTORS, CARPENTERS 


and Building Specialty Men will finda 


“DIAMOND” 
Agency Most Profitable 


Some Very Desirable Territory 
Still Open 


Send for Our Agency Proposition 


NOW — TODAY — Address 


The Diamond Metal Weather Strip Company 
626 KERR STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO |. 
FORT DODGE, 


Please mention Buitpinc AcE when writing to advertisers. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


The runway or side strip 
is made in two sections, a 
base with a foldover under 
which the rib interlocks and 
is held in place by a screw 
and mitre at sill or top. 


To remove sash take 
out screw. 


Only one side need be 


removed e 


To replace sash just re- 
verse operation. 


After rib is removed if 
it is necessary to get into 
weight pocket it can be . 
done without kinking or 
damage. 


Our Equipments A, B, 
C, have this removable and 
flexible feature which is 
fully appreciated by car- 
penters and repair men. 


Sash warp, swell and 
shrink and cause trouble 
by binding. 


Parting stops or the 
dividing strip being exposed 
to the weather swell and 
bind the sash making it 
difficult to raise. 


All this is 
avoided if 
Diamond 
Flexible 


strip is used as 
they are so made 
that they allow 
for these defects 
and adjust them- 
selves to meet and 
overcome these 
objections. 


That's why 
windows equip- 
ped with 

Diamond 

Flexible 
strips always slide 
easy. 


Section Showing Removat 
of Sash and ‘‘Flexible’’ 
Strip at the same time. 
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For any Roof any where 


Sell quality and service as well as roofing — 
that is the Flex-a-Tile proposition. When you 
offer your customers Flex-a-Tile Housetops, 
you are putting your roofing business on a 
quality basis, but at moderate prices. 


Back of the Flex-a-Tile distributor and dealer 
is the enormous Richardson Company, who 
make this product “from the ground up.” This 
organization controls its own slate quarries, 
felt mills, roofing mills and asphalt plants. 


The watchword of every workman is “Keep 
up the quality— it must not vary— Flex-a-Tile 
must be right.” 


Distributors have in Flex-a-Tile a complete 
line for any and every asphalt roofing require’ 
ment. They realize that dealing entirely with 
one organization able to supply the very best 
of everything for any kind of an asphalt roof, 
is the most desirable arrangement and the 
surest way of getting service, co-operation and 
maximum profit. 


Flex-a-Tile distributors find that their dealers 
have great faithin the Flex-a-Tile line. This faith 
is well reflected in a big volume of profitable 
sales and the fact that Flex-a-Tile dealers keep 
on selling this complete line year after year. 


Flex-a-Tile “Built-On” Asphalt Roof 


for Board or Concrete Decks, Steep or Flat 


Pet h ieetie industrial engineers and roofers 


who have come up through the school of ex- 
perience, know the value of asphalt roofing. 


Flex-a-Tile “Built-On” asphalt roofs meet every 
demand of the architect, industrial engineer 
or roofer, who is building for long and satis- 
factory service. 


Flex-a-Tile “Built-On” roofs have proved their 


Peihont running or cracking, year after year. 
Such extraordinary lasting and water-proof 
qualities have never been obtainable excepting 
in asphalt roofs. 


The “Built-On” asphalt roofing business is 
gaining new business every day. It will pay you 
to know the facts about Flex-a-Tile “Built-On” 

asphalt roofing. Our portfolio of specifications 


ee Se ee 


ability to withstand the severe heat of summer gives this information in full. Send for it today. 


iPive RICHARDSON COMPANY 


A Well Known Name for 50 Years in the Roofing Industry 


: Lackland (Cincinnati) Ohio SALES OFFICES Melrose Park (Chicago) Ill. 


516 Fifth Ave., Candler Bldg. Plymouth Bidg. Lockland, Ohio Canal-Commercial Bldg. Melrose Park 
New YorkCity Atlanta, Ga. Minneapolis,Minn. (Cincinnati) New Orleans, La. (Chicago) IIL. 


The illustration piled 
the roof of the ‘ 
Orleans Stock Yard 
Company — Area 240 § 
feet x 800 feet, coveted 
with Flex-a-Tile’‘Built- 
On”’ Asphalt Roof. 


La Barre Roofing Co. 


Contractors 


Please mention Buttpinc Acre when writing to advertisers. 
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Dealers! Turn your 
customers into salesmen y 


HE man whose roof is covered , 
: "ees with Ambler Asbestos Shingles 
Hireproof is a salesman for the dealer who 
sold them. If you are not already 
Ni handling these shingles get in line 
O and see your roofing jobs increase] 


paini— FIREPROOF 


A AMBLER ASBESTOS 
° SHINGLES 


e 
rep airs Ambler Asbestos Shingles. Made in three styles, four 
permanent colors, Newport grey, natural slate, red and 
green. Lie snug to the roof, forming water-tight and 
fire-tight covering. 
Las t Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. For siding, partitions, 
fire doors and wherever fire resistance is essential. 
forever Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. For 
industrial, railroad and farm buildings. 
i Ambler Linabestos Wallboard. Wherever a superior flame- 
a ok tn tk eles Cosees” aise —=—_ = oe | proof, fire-resisting wallboard is wanted. 
ASBESTOS SHINGLE, SLATE & SHEATHING CO., , Send for Samples and Literature showing 
; Ambler, Penna. Dept. C. reproductions of installations. 
Dear Sirs :— 


Kindly reserve my territory for me as sole 
distributor of Ambler Asbestos Shingles and ASBESTOS 


Building Products and send your man along SHINGLE, SLATE & SHEATHING CO. 


ae your proposition. This in no way obli- 1 _ AMBLER, PENNA. 
, j BRANCH OFFICES:—Atlanta—Boston—Buffalo—Chicago 
| 


Cincinnati—Cleveland—Minneapolis—New York 
Philadelphia—Pittsburgh—Washington. 


Distributers throughout the Country. 


Please mention Buitp1inc Acre when writing to advertisers. 
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For general specifi- 


Stands for Quality, . a - cations, see page 
Unifermity and Re- é 458, Sweet’s Arch- 


sponsibility. itectural Catalegue, 
Stamped on every 16th Edition. 
stick. 


You Can Make Money Selling 


Oak Flooring 


Turn Your Practical Knowledge Into Cash 


No matter whether you are a builder, contractor or carpenter, 
here is an opportunity for you to add to your income. When work 
is slack, as in winter, you can always line up buyers for Oak 
Flooring. 

Oak Flooring is really easy to sell—when you know how. The 
thing to keep in mind is the price. Every one knows that it is the 
most beautiful, durable, sanitary and easy-to-clean flooring. But 


people outside the building trades and professions think it is very 
expensive. 


Correct the Price Mistake 


Prospects do not know, for instance, that Oak Flooring 
costs less than ordinary flooring, plus carpets. Or that it 
adds 25 per cent. or more to renting and selling values. In 
quoting prices give them by rooms, not by the thousand. 
That makes the price look bigger to the prospect than it is. 


New Oak Floors Over Old 


A special 34-inch thickness is milled for laying over old, 
worn floors. This is a job that can be done in any weather. 
You know where building is going to start. Where repairs 
are needed. See your friends among Oak Flooring dealers 
and then see the people you know are in the market for 
flooring. 

Write for our 3 free booklets, in colors. They contain all 
the information necessary to make you a competent Oak 
Flooring salesman. Write today. 


OAK FLOORING WEAN 


1041 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 


Please mention Buirpinc Ace when writing to advertisers. 
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Absolutely Dependable 


A HESS WELDED 
STEEL FURNACE 


in your home will circulate warmth and correct humidity to every 
nook and corner. Positively effective in coldest weather. 


If your heating is installed according 
to our free plan, we accept all responsi- 
bility and guarantee success in every 
particular. 


Distance is no obstacle—our heating 
equipments in Alaska, Florida, New Eng- 
land are just as efficient and economical - 
as the twelve thousand heaters we have: 

_ installed in Chicago. 


Send us a sketch of your house. We 
will tell you what type of furnace is best 
—‘“pipe,” “pipeless,” or “one-pipe.” We 
will plan the heating for you and tell you 
the cost, laid down at your door. No 
charge. No obligation. The benefit of 
our forty-eight years’ experience and our free literature on heating 


are yours for the asking. 


HESS FURNACES NEVER LEAK. 
THEY BURN ANYTHING. DELIVER ALL THE HEAT. 


CONTRACTORS all over the land avail themselves of our free 
plan service and have added the installing of Hess Furnaces to their 
activities. A good house, well heated, is the best advertisement for 
a contractor. 


We make special rates for resale 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


1201-M TACOMA BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Please mention Buitp1nc AcE when writing to advertisers. 
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“The Roof that’s Always N ew 


Not only is the Illinois Zinc 
Shingle everlasting —not only 
is it artistic—but it’s the most 
convenient and practical form 
of shingle ever devised. Every 
roofer should at least in- 
vestigate this revolutionary 
roofing. 


ZINC SHINELES 


66] F any of the architects I know had specified zinc 

shingles for the roofs I build, I would have thought 
that he’d lost his mind. But if what you say is so about 
the Illinois Zinc Shingles, they’ll all be specifying zinc on 
every shingled roof I build.” 


Yes, sir—they will, for every word of it is so. These 
shingles make a butt-shingled roof in every way as artistic 
as a roof of slate or wooden shingles. 


They are not like any metal roof or metal shingle you 
have ever seen before. They’re made—not plated—from 
pure zinc. It’s indestructible—can’t crack, rust, rot, 
warp, work loose or burn—and will long outlast the 
building it protects. 


Other builders have judged it the very best roofing 
material and the very best form of shingle ever placed 
on the market. But we want you to judge it for yourself. 


Please send, therefore, for samples and descriptive 
booklet. We will leave the rest to you. 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SMELTERS & ROLLING MILLS, PERU, ILL. 
Established 1870 


CORRUGATED ZINC SHEETS FOR ROOFING AND SIDING 
ILLINOIS ZINC SHINGLES—STRIP OR RIBBON ZINC 
SLAB ZINC (SPELTER)—WIDE ZINC SHEETS 


Producers of Electrolytic Slab Zinc guaranteed 99.99% pure 
zinc. The highest grade of Slab Zinc produced in the world, 


jake Z Please mention Buitpine Ace when writing to advertisers, 
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wait eh tence is wes you get when you 
plan and-place your cement improvements 
properly. Good cement construction won’t 
crumble, rot, rust or wear out for ages. It 
eliminates painting and replacing. Looks 
clean and substantial and 
adds value to your property. 


Just be sure-to do your ce- 
ment work right while you 
are at it. Follow the simple 
directions in the ALPHA CE- 
MENT Handbook, 96 pages 
illustrated, telling what you 
ought to know about form- 
building, mixing, reinforc- 
ing, placing and curing, and 
giving details of scores of im- 
provements, such as tanks, driveways, storage buildings, garages, working- 
men’s homes, etc. 


It’s as good a book as you could buy for a dollar or two. 


Your local ALPHA CEMENT dealer - 
has been authorized by us to give you a 
copy of this valuable book with our-com- 
pliments. Be sure to get your copy. If 
your dealer’s supply is exhausted, he can 
get a copy for you by writing to us. 


Mention Building Age 


ALPHA PORTLAND 


5 
CEMENT COMPANY = jap ORTLAN gi 
Easton, Pa. 140 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. fe M ; N . 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Ss = 
Baltimore Bellevue, Mich. Ironton, Ohio Su 


= 
TRADE gistene? 

— 

Plants at: Alpha, N. J.; Cementon, N. Y.; Manheim, W. Va.; Jamesville, N. Y. MARK RE a 
Martins Creek, Pa.; Ironton, Ohio; La Salle, Ill.; Bellevue, Mich. SE =F 
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This is a Winter Job for 


Some Carpenter-Contractor 


Don’t let your business die away during the 
winter months because new building declines. You 
“can maintain a profitable volume by devoting your 
energies to remodeling store interiors. 

Remodeling with Beaver Board is always profit- 
able. But after the Christmas rush is over, retail 
stores regularly do their remodeling and interior 
alterations for the ensuing year. This is a real 
source of winter business—and Beaver Board is 
- the logical material for many reasons. 


It can be applied without muss or litter—without 


hindering business. It produces exceptionally artistic 
interiors and ceilings which are permanent because 
overhead traffic and jars do not effect it. It never 
develops cracks or flaws. 

We have a special department which will pre- 
pare without charge specification designs and color 
combinations on jobs you are either figuring on or 
actually have. 

Write for the details of this helpful service 
which really is producing winter business for car- 
penter-contractors all over the country. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ontario, Canada; London, Eng. 
District Sales Offices.at New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Dallas. 


Sold by Lumber and Building Material Dealers Everywhere 


Ma 
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Beaver Board re- 
sults unless this 
trademark is on 
the back of the 
board you buy. 


FOR BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS 


Wildside 


You can’t expect 


Please mention Buitp1nc Acz when writing to advertisers. 
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Every man at heart is a builder, a craftsman, a tool user 
whether he has found it out yet or not. 


See how this new Stanley Tool Cabinet holds the stage! 
It has just been delivered to the office of a successful 
builder, for his own use, in odd jobs around the home. 


Every man there admires the Stanley Cabinet — and 
wants one like it for himself. Note, too, that the builder’s 
client appreciates the builder’s interest in having the 
finest tools. 


Write for descriptive folders, E-12, on the new line of 
Stanley Tools in Cabinets, Boxes and Sets. 


THE STANLEY RuLe & LEVEL PLANT. 
THE STANLEY WORKS - 
| NEW BRITAIN, CONN. f= | 
Manufacturers of Wrought Hardware and Carpenter's Tools. . 


ies 
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WITH THEIR PATENTED TELFAX TAPE MARKER 


“WILLIAMSPORTY 


Reveals to you the Greatest Advancemey 
of all times in the making of Wire Ropé 


—and settles forever today’s greatest problem in the wire rope 
industry, by making it possible for anyone to identify the 
various grades of Williamsport wire rope without an exhaustive 
and expensive laboratory test. 
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Beginning November, 1921, every inch of Williamsport Wire Rope 
contains a distinguishing Telfax Patented Tape Marker, built right 
through the core of the hemp center, indicating clearly, by distinctive 
design and color, the various grades of wire rope. 


SAAN 


No greater achievement has been accomplished since the beginning 
of wire rope manufacture. It takes from the industry, as far as 
Williamsport is concerned, all mystery, all uncertainty, all doubt. 
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It enables the purchaser to buy with the assurance that their / Patented Ai, 
\ receiving department can tell exactly what has been received, and the [ ee VAN 
7 superintendent, directly responsible for the lives of his workmen and is Your 
f, the efficiency of his equipment, can now see instantly, for himself, Protection 4 


iy 


that he has received exactly what he has asked for. 


<7 


Thus Williamsport stands alone in giving to the dealer and user a protection of vital, far reaching 
importance. And it places upon us a greater responsibility to exercise even greater diligence in keeping 
the quality worthy of the name it bears. 


& 


UR 


Never again will you need to feel concerned about the grade of wire rope you get, if you specify 
and insist upon getting WILLIAMSPORT, Telfax Tape Marked, for substitution cannot take place with 
Williamsport Wire Rope so marked, no matter 
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—How many hands it passes through en route. 
—How many times it changes reels. 

—How careless the warehouseman may be. 

— How tricky the seller may be. 
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If you want to be certain of getting the grade of wire rope you buy—specify “Williamsport”. 
Send today for your Telfax color chart and other litetature on this Modern Wire Rope. 


WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE COMPANY 


Main Office and Works General Sales Office: Peoples Gas Bidg 


Williamsport, Pa. “accepted as the best” Chicago, Illinois. 
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TELFAX MARKERS ARE PATENTED IN THE 


and Doubt has Lifted 
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-F ROPE YoulBuy 4f You SPECIFY 


SE Ri 


! that absolutely prevents Suhstitution 


ANADA. FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING 


OU have been GUESSING on the 
grade of wire rope you have 
received ever since Wire Rope has been 
made. Now is the time to STOP IT. 
Specify WILLIAMSPORT with these 


| 


Telfax Tape Markers in them — they 


will absolutely safeguard your purchase. 
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Write today a your Telfax Color chart and an interesting booklet on Modern Wire Rope 


Williamsport Wire Rope Compal 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 


| CHICAGO WAREHOUSES IN ALL 
WILLI re SPORT CONVENIENT LOCATIONS IN- 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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While this is a new organization, 
over twenty years’ experience in 
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1,900 Pages, 41x7 
Inches. Over 1,000 
Illustrations in 
Flexible Binding with 
Gold Edges, $7.00 


THE NEW KIDDER 
Architects and Builders Pocket Book 


Everyone in the Building field uses 
“Kidder’s Pocket Book” and this new_ee:- 
tion is just in time for Christmas. It 1s 
larger and better than ever. Prof. Nolan 
and the other authorities, _who have 
worked with him in the revision and re- 
writing of the various chapters, have de- 
scribed the latest improvements in the 
methods and equipment. ; 

They have quoted from many authentic 


sources as well as giving results obtained 


in their own daily practise. Every item 
has been carefully checked and rechecked 
to see that it is technically correct and 
the aim throughout has been to present 
clearly and concisely, and in the least 
possible space, all the information that is 
likely to be required by the architect, 
builder, structural engineer, draughtsman, 
or contractor, including data for esti- 
mating the approximate cost. 

The New Kidder has 1900 pages of text, 
over 1,000 specially prepared diagrams and 
numerous tables. It is furnished in an 
attractive flexible binding with gold edges. 
Price $7.00. 

J 2 JES ae ee eee 

Cosgrove’s Hollow Tile Construction 


A practical explanation of modern meth- 
ods et designing and_ building fireproof 
residences of hollow tile, written so the 
builder may use it, with chapters on 
walls, floors, roofs, partitions, framework, 
estimating, photographs and floor plans 
of finished structure, etc. 256 pages, 434x 
7 inches, 145 figures, 70 plates, flexible 
fabrikoid, $2.50. 


Dalzell’s Homes of Moderate Size 


A collection of photographs and plans of 
distinctive, but inexpensive suburban and 
country homes following the Colonial, 
Italian and English architectural styles, 
and arranged accordingly. Selected for 
their artistic merit and adaptability to the 
needs of the average American family. 
There are photographs and floor plans of 
55 dwellings and one country club. They 
have all been built recently and archi- 
tects and real estate operators who have 
bought it say it is the best collection of 
small and medium sized houses they have 
seen. 160 pages, 9x12 inches, 300 figures. 


Cloth, $4.00. 


Distinctive Country Homes 

A collection of 100 plates of distinctive 
homes with views of exteriors, doorways, 
gates and windows and floor plans. They 
range from the small house for a subur- 
ban plot to the more pretentious villa, 
with a good selection in all cases. 100 
plates, 10x12 inches in double envelopes. 
Price $4.00 
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Give a Trade Book 


It Will Be Helpful 
Every Day in the Year 


Whether you buy it for yourself or someone else who is in- 
terested in building, everyone of the practical books listed 
below will prove unusually serviceable and acceptable. 
Authors are leading authorities on their subjects and they 
have described the very latest methods. 
books have been published within the last few months. 
may have names stamped on front cover in gold at twenty- 
five cents a line. 


Arthur’s Estimating Building Costs 


A book giving short cuts for estimating 
materials, output of labor and costs for 
all kinds of building work. The tables are 
especially reliable. 

The book begins with the excavation, 
and ends when the house is finished. The 
chapters are: Excavations and Piling, 
Concrete, Brickwork, Stonework, Plaster- 
ing, Metal, Roofing, Painting, Plumbing 
and Heating, Miscellaneous includes Hard- 
ware, Electric Wiring, Tiling, Bonds, 
Tables, Rafters, Cisterns, Weights, Com- 
parisons of Cost Between Brick and Frame 
Buildings; Hints on Drawings. 228 pages, 
44x7 inches, 29 figs., 91 tables. Cloth, $1.50. 


Weaver’s “Country Life Book of Cottages” 


A very interesting collection of small 
houses exclusively of the English archi- 
tectural style; profusely illustrated with 
clean cut halftones of exteriors and in- 
teriors and dimensioned floor plans. They 
are constructed of concrete, brick, field 
stone, tile and thatch and special atten- 
tion has been given to five, six and eight 
room cottages and gate lodges. Some of 
the five and six room dwellings are ar- 
ranged in duplex form. 266 pages, 6x9 
inches, 302 figures. Cloth, $4.00. 


Wilson Bungalows 


A short sketch of the evolution of the 
bungalow with photographic views; ex- 
terior and interior details and floor plans. 
159 pages, 7x10 inches. Cloth, $1.60, 


Crussell’s Jobbing Work for 
the Carpenter 

A book of time and labor saving meth- 
ods, showing the shortest and most prac- 
tical way of doing over one hundred special 
jobs. 277 special drawings are used to 
show each operation. The explanations 
are so clear that anyone who can use 
tools will have no difficulty in doing such 
things as constructing a work bench, 
building a saw horse, making and fitting 
doors, window frames and sashes, crating 
furniture and other household goods, 
cutting doorways through partitions, mak- 
ing counters, desks, bookcases, drawing 
boards, show cases, picture frames, reg- 
ular, extension and rope ladders, fences, 
etc. 

Special attention is given to labor-saving 
tools and equipment which the author has 
found so serviceable and which cannot 
fail to be appreciated by practical men. 
273 pages, 6x9 inches, 270 figures. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


Italian, Spanish and French Plates 
An interesting collection of exteriors, 
interiors, gates, etc., of churches, palaces 
and other lnitdtng 30 plates, 9x12 inches, 
in manila envelope. $1.00, 


Sent Prepaid by 


A majority of the’ 


The 


360 Pages, 414x7 
Inches. 300 Figures, 
Numerous ‘Tables. 
Attractively Bound in 
Dark Green Flexible 

Fabrikoid, $3.00 


You 


Hick’s New Builders’ Guide 


This standard book has just been re- 
vised and brought thoroughly up-to-date 
by the addition of much new material. 
It authoritatively covers masonry, hollow 
tile, estimating, roof framing, etc. Recom- 
mended by experienced men as the best 
modern text book for apprentices and 
journeymen. Full of practical “short 
cuts.” A section of the book is devoted 
to tables which save considerable time 
that otherwise would be spent in lengthy 
firuring. 

Contents by Chapters: Layout of Sit. 
Excavating, Sheet Piling and Pumping. 
Shoring and Underpinning. Stone Ma- 
sonry. Water-proofing Foundation Walls. 
Concrete Construction and Forms for Con- 
crete Footings and Foundation Walls. 
Brickwork. Hollow Tile, Construction and 


Costs. How to Do Stucco Work on Metal 
Lath, Brick and Wood Lath. How to 
Lay Out and Build Fireplaces. Chimney 


Design and Construction. House Framing. 
Roof Framing. Mitering Planceers, Mould 


ings, etc. Carpentry and Construction 
Kinks. Metal Ceilings and Walls. Esti- 
mating Quantities of Materials. Estimat- 


ing Labor on Carpentry. Estimating 
Brickwork. Short Cuts in Estimating 
Forms, etc. Miscellaneous Tables. 360 


pages, 414x7 inches, 300 figures. Flexible 


fabrikoid, $3.00. 


Arthur’s Home Builders Guide 


A treatise for these about to build, 
covering the selection of the site, the 
planning of the rooms and proper mate- 
ria's to use in construction. 

Contents by Chapters: The ‘‘Lay” of the 


Land. The Planning of the Home. The 
Big Four. A Firm Foundation. The 
Framework. Covering and Adorning the 
Frame. The Bungalow. Brickwork. Ce- 


ment Stone—and Mere Stone. Lath and 


Plaster. Sheet Metal Work. The Interior 
Finish. .Plumbing and Gasfitting. Ven- 
tilation. Heating and Lighting. Painting. 
Finish Hardware. An Analysis of an 
Ideal Plan. Tornado Construction. Wind 
Bracing. 144 pages, 5x8 inches. Cloth, 


$1.00. 


McCullough’s Practical Structural Design 


A complete system for the design of 
beams, floors, girders, trusses, columns, 
walls, foundations, footings, etc. The big 
feature of the book is that no knowledge of 
algebra or higher mathematics is neces- 
sary to understand the explanations, for 
all calculations, etc., are presented in the 
form of the ordinary arithmetic that every 
builder knows. The book contains the 
most approved practice of up-to-date of 
fices and is profusely illustrated. 320 
pages, 6x9 inches, 200 figures. Cloth, $3.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


publishing and selling mechanical 
books is at your service. The 
management and stockholders in- 
clude men who are _ nationally 
known as authorities in the build- 
ing and allied trades. 


refunded. 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOR POR DOE PAPAL APO PRK ss 


Please mention Buttping AcE when writing to advertisers. 


five cents a line. 
may not be returned. 


Any of these books may be re- 
turned ‘within five days after de- 
livery and your remittance will be 


We will have names stamped on 
any of these books at cost, twenty- 
Books so stamped 
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Will you buy this Depen dable Mixer Now 
—or pay much more Later to idle Workmen 


HE Dandie is the light mixer of over-strength 

construction—a record-breaker for continuous 
performance. It’s not the cheapest in actual 
price, but the cheapest by “yardage cost”—that’s 
what counts. 


Koehring DANDIE 


It’s the lowest priced light mixer you can afford to buy and 
make sure of getting a mixer that is thoroughly dependable 
—proof against costly delays. 


Dandie is the product of the largest makers of heavy duty mixers in America— 
Koehring. And it’s Koehring-built—dependably built in every detail, employ- 
ing many of the Koehring heavy duty features—the famous re-mixing action— 
the double gear drum drive—drum rollers keyed to shafts, and liberal bearing 
surfaces. It’s built along heavy duty lines by men who know how to build mixers 
and build them right. 


DANDIE SIZES The enormous production scale on which Koehring operates—automatic machinery, 

standardized parts and processes and distinctive Koehring economies—have made 

Sizes 4 and 7 cu. ft. mixed con- it possible to market the Dandie Light Mixer at an extremely reasonable figure. 
crete May he equipped with low It’s the best buy in the light mixer field. 


rsd ited platform, charging skip or 
batch hopper, automatic water meas- : 
uring cank meal light duty hoist. See the Dandie Catalog—get the facts—the ‘‘how’s and why’s”’ 


of Dandie’s money-making performance. Use the coupon. 


KOEHRING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


emt 


KOEHRING COMPANY— MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Please send me DANDIE Catalog No. D 4 
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to any type of furnace— 
Steam, Hot Water 
or Hot Air 


Nokol 
is on the Underwriters’ 
m." es Laboratories list of 
"it mid iil approved appliances. 
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T gl olf 


Protected by hl Detroit Patents 


The Opinion of Users 
Is the 
Strongest Nokol Recommendation 


You Could Ask or Give 


More than six thousand Nokol heaters are now giving satis- 
factory service in homes. Some of these heaters have been 
in use for four years. Their users, who know their actual per- 
formance day by day, under all conditions, say far stronger 
things for Nokol than we are accustomed to say. The endorse- 
ment of Nokol by its users is in fact the basis of the rapid 
growth in the number of installations. 


Nokol automatically delivers clean heat at pecceely, the tem- 
perature desired, through thermostatic control. No matter what 
the weather is, Nokol maintains an even temperature in the 
house. Nokol relieves the home of the drudgery and dirt of 
carrying coal and shoveling ashes, and the discomfort of un- 
certain, uneven heat. It is as superior to current methods of 
heating as electric light is to the tallow dip. 


This is what Nokol users says. We will gladly send you com- 
plete descriptive literature and technical data, that show the 
mechanical basis of such performance. 


THE STEAM CORPORATION 


215 North Michigan Avenue, ER TSe 
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Automatic Oil coe for Hones 


Protected by the Doble Detroit Patents 
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SEE OuA 
CATALOGUE 
|] Sweet’ a 
A series of : 

advertisements : Number Three 
showing practi- oe a Pe Media County 
cal uses of aoe a OS a oe oe aes Court House 
Appalachian = ee So oe Media, Pa. 
Marble. : —— 


quality of coloring surpassing in beauty many of 


In planning the interior trim for buildings in : 
the most famous imported marbles. 


which you are especially interested, you will un- 
questionably wish to have those plans executed in 
something better than ordinary marble. 


It takes a high polish and will unquestionably 
satisfy the most exacting requirements. 


: ; ; no Write for samples of this and the other high 
Appalachian Roseal Marble, with its exquisite quae marbles which we produce. Address 


finish and variegated beauty, has a richness and Dept. 


APPALACHIAN MARBLE COMPANY 


TENNESSEE 


— 
-CONTRACTOR’S HANDY AUTO TRAILER 


SPEED — ECONOMY — STRENGTH 


Capacity—2,000 pounds. Body—8 feet long, 46 inches wide, 12 inches high. Body and under frame built of open 
hearth steel. Axles—1%4 inch square bed, special high carbon steel. Springs—Semic-elliptic, oil tempered and double 
heat treated. Bearings—Roller. Wheels—1 % inch spoke, artillery type, second growth hickory. Tires—32-2, 
solid rubber. Weight—534 Ibs. Other models with gates at front; also extension tongue which permits carrying lumber, 


poles, ladders, etc., 30 feet long. Write for Catalog A 
ALL STEEL TRAILERS — EVERY TYPE — 1 TO 10 TONS CAPACITY 


ROGERS BROTHERS COMPANY Albion, Penna. 


Please mention Burtp1inc Acre when writing to advertisers. 
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Be A Floor Surfacing Contractor 
Make $5,000 to $15,000 or More Yearly 


This is a new uncrowded field. Floor Surfacing Contractors are making 
big money re-surfacing old floors in homes and office buildings and working 
with general contractors who prefer to sublet the floor surfacing contract. 
It is a big business in itself. Business comes easily by American Universal 
Method. We furnish office forms, advertising cuts, business cards, mailing 
cards; in fact, everything to set a man up in business. 


RE-SURFACING OLD FLOORS 
Don’t Ever Get Caught Out of Work Again— 
No Dull Seasons in This Business 


There are hundreds of homes and office buildings being remodeled—in every 
ease, the floor is the first consideration. There are hundreds of floors 
right in your own neighborhood that really need re-surfacing. Hundreds of 
people can well afford to have the work done and will be glad to have you 
do it when shown the American Universal Method. 


This machine is electrically operated and surfaces more floors in a day 
than six men can do by hand. Works alike on new and old floors and on 
any size, from cottage to largest auditorium. Surfaces clear to wall without 
hand work. Contractors and architects prefer its work because it leaves 
no sander waves or chatter marks. Leaves job clean—vacuum fan leaves 
dust and dirt in bag. Machine will pay for itself the first month. 


Contractors Make $20.00 to $50.00 a Day 


I am making floor surfacing a specialty with the 
*‘American Universal’ and find it a good paying prop- 
osition. My average earnings are $28.00 per day.— 
Geo. R. LaFlash, Mass. 


My earnings in one day have been as high as 
$50.00 with the ‘‘American Universal’? machine.— 
E. J. Inman, Ohio. 

I make the ‘‘American Universal’? way of floor 
surfacing a specialty now and my average earnings 
are at least $20.00 per day.—J. A. Natzel, 
Ariz. 

We have owned one of your Floor Surfacing Ma- 
chines for about two years. We find it earns us 
from $40.00 to $75.00 on each of our contract 
jobs.—F. B. Westcott & Son, Nebr. 

I haye made good with the ‘‘American Universal’’ 
machine, I have sanded out $700.00 worth of work 
in two months.—T. J. Easley, Tenn. 


The ‘‘American Universal’ is a dandy machine 
for cleaning and polishing dance floors. I 
have earned $62.00 clear profit in a day, so 
you can see how well I am doing.—Glen F. 
Bartlett, Ore. 
When this little town of 6,000 people was 
building, we made from $350.00 to $700.00 
per month with the ‘‘American Universal’’ but 
our best earnings per day have been $100.00, 
$80.15, $68.50, $62.00, and $80.00.— 
M. L. Derstine, Calif. 
I have earned as high as $50.00 
with my. ‘‘American Universal’’ 
Machine and wish to thank you for 
the courteous treatment I have re- 
ceived from you.—Edward Mcec- 
Kernan, Nebr. 
I am very well pleased 
with the ‘‘American Uni- 
versal.”’ I have made 
$30.00 in eight hours 
with my machine.—R. E. 
Waynick, Texas. 


Don’t pass up this oppor- 
tunity to get into a 
: : : business of your own. 
x a Write TODAY for com- 
plete literature. 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
Originators of Floor Surfacing Machines 
521 SO. ST.:CLAIR ST.: TOLEDO, OHIO 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
521 So. St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send without obligation to me, complete information and literature 
pee proposition. The following information will no doubt assist you in 
advising me. 


[Lj I want to become a Floor Surfacing Contractor. 
[J I am not now a contractor of any kind but was in following business: 


(J) I am a Building Contractor and want to use it on my own contracts. 
NAMO. oo hove ae teceeimusis viel oleens voters ca treet OM acterorsisieis,fe t,he sie ee eee a 
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HUTHER SAWS 


Mean Economical Production 


Backed by an experience of more than 50 
years in successful saw manufacturing, 
Huther Saws can be depended upon for 
their accuracy, durability and freedom 
from flaw. 


HUTHER BROTHERS DADO HEAD. 


To facilitate intricate cutting and groov- 
ing. Consists of two outside cutters, and 
enough inside cutters to perform the re- 
quired operation. Outside cutters can be 
used singly or in pairs as desired. May 
be obtained in many different sizes. We 
were the original patentees of this type 
of saw. . . 


HUTHER BROTHERS 
HOLLOW GROUND SAWS 


These saws are noted for the accuracy 
with which they are ground. Free cut- 
ting that leaves a smooth even surface. 
Now being used by hundreds of wood- 
workers, furniture manufacturers and 
cabinet makers. 


Write for .llustrated catalogue de- 
scribing these and all other Huther  - 
Saws. Order the size you prefer by 
return mail and return if not satis- 
factory. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please mention Buitp1nc AcE when writing to advertisers. 
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warxe>D LUMBER and TIMBERS 


WHEN BUYING LUMBER—Consider Value As Well As Price 


“Is it the best way to buy in the long run?” “Will it fill the bill?” are the questions to be 
answered before getting down to dollars and cents. In other words—there can be no compromise 
with poor lumber and timbers where strength and durability are the main essentials. 


Behind every piece of Long-Bell lumber thereis more than forty years of lumber experience and 
into every piece goes our reputation, because we brand our product with our trade-marked name. 
This means identification all the way from mill to user. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company’s stands of long leaf Southern pine in the Calcasieu district rec- 
ognize no superior among woods, commercially available, where strength and durability are essen- 
tial. From tree to loading dock our products are subject to vigilant inspection and our strict adher- 
ence to the grading rules, together with careful m-nufacturing, results in lumber with a reputation 
for uniform high quality. 


Upon request we will send to architects and contractors, without charge, a copy of our book, “From 
Tree to Trade,’ the story of lumber manufacture from the woods to the finished product. Please 
mention this magazine when requesting the book. 


SOUTHERN: PINE LUMBER AND TIMBERS; CREOSOTED LUMBER, TIMBERS, POSTS, 
POLES, TIES, PILING, WOOD BLOCKS; CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE LUMBER, SASH AND 
DOORS, STANDARDIZED WOODWORK; GUM AND OAK LUMBER; OAK FLOORING. 


The Joenc-Rett Lumber Company 


R.A.LONG BUILDING = Lumbermen since 1875 KANSAS CITY. MO. 


PRULU GOO TNCAU CODA OLACNA OND DSIANSTIGHSCSAOCAGO COTO ROLORSAUOLOLROOICDRSODELUOLOLORDORIOUODADDODAGIODUINUAEDDIOS DSS OINIORAGERRORDEACES 
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The Woodworker 


For Service 


Service is what you pay for—and, often- 
times, don’t get—when you buy a wood- 
worker. The “American” is full value— 
every dollar of its price pays for 100 cents 
worth of service-giving capac: y. You 
can have it with built-in engine or motor, 
or mounted on skids with separate en- 
gine and band saw. Write for Bulletin 
77 and the “American” catalog. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Company W/4 QS 
62 MAIN STREET HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. ~ 


Please mention Buitp1inc Ace when writing to advertisers, 
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Your 


ATTENTION?! 


is called to the hinges on the door. To some 
people door hinges may seem rather small and 
unimportant—nevertheless, their mission in help- 
ing to make or mar the appearance of the rooms 
in a modern home is worthy of serious thought. 
The 


GRIFFIN 
“The Door Butt of America”’ 


is designed along lines that insure both beauty to the 
home and service whenever the doors are opened and 
closed. 

The Griffin operates freely and easily, it is amply 
strong for heavy doors and it is such a pleasing fixture 
that architects and home builders are glad to specify 
and use it. 


Being finished in the various Griffin hardware fin- 
ishes, it is in wide demand for the better class of houses 
and office buildings. 


The Griffin Manufacturing Company 
ERIE, PENNA. 


45 Warren Street 229 West Randolph Street 
New York Chicago 


Good carpenters 
demand good tools 


The more particular a carpenter is about 
the tools he uses, the more likely he is to 
select Sargent Planes and Squares. 


Chief among the Sargent family of planes 
is the Auto-Set Bench Plane. With this plane 
you can remove the blade for sharpening 
and replace it again in exactly the same 
position, without readjustment. Made in 
six sizes. The Sargent book of planes will 
give full information about this and other 
Sargent Planes and will be sent free on 
request. 


Sargent Framing Squares eliminate 
the usual figuring required to get the 
lengths and cuts of hip, valley, jack 
and common rafters. The necessary 
tables are on the square. Simply meas- 
ure and read. Sargent Framing Squares 
are made of the best steel in nine fin- 
ishes. Send for the Sargent Steel 
Square booklet. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


53 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


Please mention Buitpinc Ace when writing to advertisers, 
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Level and Plumb With Your Own Instrument 


FW 


BRINGS IT 
TO YOU 


Better, Quicker Work 


This instrument will add immeasurably to your 
efficiency and put you in the big builder class—will 
do more to increase your business, income and 
prestige than any investment you ever made. The 
Aloe Convertible Level is the world’s best—a com- 
bination of both level and transit and quickly con- 
verted to the use of either. Absolutely accurate— 
satisfies the requirements of the most exacting— 
yet so simple that anyone can use it. 


Aloe Convertible Level and Transit Combined 


Free Trial 


Order the Aloe—try it for 10 days 
—putit to the most rigid tests. 
If you are not pleased, return it 
at our expense and your $5.00 
willbe refunded. 


Above illustration 
shows instrument 
in Transit position. 
(Can be easily and 
quickly converted.) 


You Learn to Use It In An Hour 


No technical knowledge necessary. No 
previous experience needed. With our 
simple and complete instruction book, in- 
cluded free with every level, you can imme- 
diately put the instrument to work. It is a level 


Easy Monthly Payments 
Just $5.00 brings it to you—for a free trial. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay the balance in small monthly 
payments. he instrument will be sent at once 
and from the first day it will be working for you— 
paying for itself by saving you the cost of borrow- 
ing an instrument or the fees you have been paying 


OD 
A. S. ALOE CO0.,622 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, send me your FREE book, “‘Be A 


other men for this work. 


Write for Free Book 


Our free book—‘‘Be A Bigger Builder’’—tells you 
how to increase your income—how to get the pro- 
fitable jobs and become a bigger man in your com- 
Write for this book today. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


and transit combined—takes sights either above or 
below the horizontal. You can use it for leveling 
foundations, wa!ls, piers, streets, walks or curb- 
ings—to run straight lines for ditches or drains— 
boundary lines for fences or trees—surveying lots 
and fields—plumbing walls, shafts, trestles, posts 
and pillars. 


A. S. ALOE CO., 622 Olive St., 


Bigger Builder’. Also full particulars about the Aloe 
Convertible Level and details of your easy payment plan. 


munity. 


“Your Parks Machines are the best 


I ever saw, and I’ve been running 
. woodworking machines all my days!” 
\ ¢ __W. T. MARTIN 


W. T. Martin of Emporia, Kansas, is 
a carpenter and builder whose opinion 
carries the weight of 50 years of experi- 
ence. The Parks Planing Mill Special is 
pao leet eight machines in one. You can do every- 

= = «thing in woodworking with it. Rips, 
mee Sy cross-cuts, mortises, tenons, is equipped 
with band saw, sander, etc. Works any 
timber a man can handle. 


The Parks Ball Bearing Machine Co. 
STATION A CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Chicago Office and Show Room: 617 Machinery Hall 
Canadian Factory: 200-210 Notre Dame, East, Montreal 
Western Office and Warehouse: 1113 Farnam St., Omaha 


PARKS 
Planing Mill 
Special 

_ $475.00 


‘Send for Catalog 


<A 


Mr. Martin at his 
Planing Mill Special 


Please mention Buitp1nc Ace when writing to advertisers. 
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DoYouKnowWi 
Is Good When 0 


During this year, when practically every line selling to the farmer slumped way 
down, the business of selling Shinn-Flat Lightning Protection ran about 85% as 
heavy as last year, which was the greatest year in our history. 

Remember, also, this was in the face of very little building, on account of high 
material costs for most of the year. 

Our own figures, and the figures of our principal Dealers, prove this. In fact, 
many of our Dealers have shown an increase in 1921 business over 1920. 

You may wonder why this business has been good 


when so many other lines have been al dead. , e 
This is the reason. When money is.scarce, and times 1} -fi, 
are rather dull, and everyone is a little uncertain about 49114 [= 4 


a the future, people want to protect and hold what they ; A 
He Wh have. They can’t afford to take chances on losses. ¢ Lightning Rods 

i MI \e Therefore, the Lightning Protection business is good, Are Superior 
MINA ie just as most insurance business- is good. And it is SGV PMNDLE aio ; a 
4 a) natural that it should be so—it is mighty good sense warlace Vantec en ay pare Spitaee 
‘Ay Wo f for people to protect the homes and other property wires are of any potential value in 
- ee ang they have. carrying current. abe: _wire in 
Fi uous flat ca- fe 1922 will be a bigger year than 1921 for this business, pear tale capacity a heseaa ae 
ht ble of pure fl for there will be considerable new building, and almost no buried wires, or useless mate- 

copper wires #f all new buildings are protected from Lightning as soon cial eee ne ae 
fl 1-inch wide, as finished—especially when a Shinn-Flat Dealer is on lightning tod-woventisauchmeaai 
fy with great- ¥ the job. as to allow for expansion and 
Vg er carrying §f You ought to represent a live business like this. We contraction, with changing tem- - 
yy capacity @ shall be glad to explain it to you fully, if you will peg ts 
aifor elec- @ write us. Shinn Tops are extra heavy, 


made of copper tubing, with silver 


= tipped points, held nently i 
W. C. Shinn Mfg. Company | sits Mien de Sateeling 


four-legged brace. 


(4a tricity. 


1231 LYTTON BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


———————————————————————————————— 
Only Good Contractors Need Apply 


Exclusive rights on a quota basis for the installation of 


USHION WEATHER STRIP 


will be given only to those carpenters and contractors who will learn 
from Acme experience the correct way to install this simple weather strip 
and whose activity and ability as workmen warrant the profits to be 
made from an exclusive proposition. The Acme Cushion feature provides 
for sash expansion and contraction at the same time, insuring a free 
running window, but tight. © . 


If you feel that you can qualify, describe the territory that you 
want and state why you can guarantee covering it. Your outfit will 
consist of special tools, which we'll supply at cost, a sample demon- 
strating model (like the illustration herewith), material and instruc- 
tion sheets showing just what to use for various conditions, 
and. a small quantity of stripping. - 3 


ae 


Get your application in today. You'll be given a chance for 
exclusive rights unless someone else gets ahead of you. 


The Acme Weather Strip Company 


3 Circle Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


For This Original and Only CUSHION Weather Strip 


Please mention Buitpine Ace when writing to advertisers. 
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Special Offer 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN 


Set No. 1092, 
Regent—$24.00, 
subject to 
discount. 


We illastrate a set of our new Regent Draw- 
ing Instruments, improved in pattern and of 
the very highest quality. These instruments 
are of the official standard used in all tech- 
nical colleges and drafting rooms. Price $24.00, 
subject to discount. 


At this very moderate price, these instru- 
ments are an unusually good buy—one to be 
taken advantage of. Fuller explanations in 
Circular B.L., sent on request. 


WRITE TODAY! 


NEW YORK BLUE PRINT PAPER CO. 


Sensitized Papers, Drawing Material, Drafting Furniture 


102 Reade Street New York City 


Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Woo! 
Between Studding. 


Mineral Wool for Building 


Mineral Wool has superseded all other materials used for 
similar building purposes because it does “a great work at little 
expense.” house lined with Mineral Wool has an inde- 
structible, fireproof and vermin-proof guard; it protects the 
entire household. In the winter time it keeps the cold air out, 
facilitating proper heating and economy in fuel. In the summer 
it keeps the heat out. 


’ This material, being of fibrous, inelastic composition, acts as 


a deadener and muffles all sound. It is considered the best 
insulator material on the market, making it a perfect refriger- 
ating machine. 

Mineral Wool makes life-long friends of all its users. If you 
are skeptical as to its power, let us demonstrate, We can prove 
all claims. Write us to-day. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


280 Madison Avenue, New York 
(Cor. 40th Street] 


of Sound-Proof and Fire-Proof Partition. 


Section : 
Can be used for outside walls also. 
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Another Room 
Without 
the Cost of 
Building It! 


HAT’S just what is 

being done in thou- 
sands of homes and 
apartments today. Here’s an interest- 
ing example. See the above photograph 
—it shows part of a group of 68 two- 
family apartments being erected by 
Mills & Sons, Chicago. Each apart- 
ment on the second floor has been in- 
creased from five to six rooms. How? 
By installing the Murphy In-A-Dor 
Bed! But the cost of this additional 
room has been saved—and think of the 
tremendous saving in heating, furnish- 
ing, lighting, decorating, and household 
drudgery. 


CThe MURPHY 
IN -A-DOR BED 


The Murphy In-A-Dor Bed is a sanitary 
—comfortable—all metal—a “regular” bed 
(full size or twin) pivoted to the jamb 
and threshold of a standard closet door. 
The simple mechanism enables it to swin 
through the doorway—and to be Corie 
into place with utmost ease. This bed is 
perfectly balanced—it cannot close up 
accidentally. The bed clothing is kept in 
place in any position. 


We have a complete technical service 


department which is co-operating with 
architects and builders. We will help you 
with your floor plan scheme. No charge 
or obligation whatever. We will be glad to furnish you 
with specifications and detailed information. (Write for 


illustrated and descriptive folder on the 


Murphy Ironing 
Board and Cabinet.) 


There is only one “In-A-Dor” Bed— 
“IT’S A MURPHY” 


THE MURPHY 


22 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1534 Blake Street, Denver 

912 Kresge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
205 O’Connor St., Ottawa, Can. 
Crocker Bldg., San Francisco 


DOOR BED CO. 


Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 

709 Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
1140-1142 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 
1021-23 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Me. 
220 N. St. Paul St., Dallas, Texas 
204 Peach Tree Arcade, Atlanta, Ga. 


Please mention Buttpimc Acz when writing to advertisers. 
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Shipping Sheldon’s Slates from 
the Quarry in Mid-winter. 


“See A Model Before You Build” | ‘The fact that 


Small Homes of Character 
A PLAN BOOK CONTAINING FIFTY 


ATTRACTIVE ..........005. HOMES 

ECONOMICAL ............. HOMES 

INVESTMENT ............ HOMES : 

WELL LIGHTED ......... HOMES ; ; 

WELL VENTILATED ..... HOMES | are piled up outdoors, without any protection from 
Cardboard models in color, blueprint working drawings, the elements, is one of the strongest possible evi- 
specifications, and bills of material, available for each dences of their durability for roofing purposes. 
peta Contractors, Roofers, Property Owners: Let us. 


show you why Sheldon’s Slates make the most 


Price of our plan book; “Small Homes of -Character,” ° 
$1.00 econumical as well as the longest-lived roof. 


postage: prepa sl cose ce cocoa a isis armtarel ett eet ete ee 


ARCHITECTURAL HOUSE PLANNING F. C. SHELDON SLATE CO. 
SERVICE CO. GRANVILLE, N. Y. 


20 SO. 18th STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FORSTNER 


Labor Saving 


AUGER BIT 


Sollie: Arronson, Owner. 
Errdman & Barnett, Architects, Los Angeles, Calif. 


It Beautifies 


Many 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating truly ex- 
New Uses presses the architect’s ideas of beauty for cement 
‘and stucco buildings. Many leading architects 
The Forstner Auger Bit, un- specify it. 


like other bits, is ided by its 
Prien Winer eaM tae ed be Renter Bay State waterproofs all walle of Bock 


consequently it will bore any arc of cement, and stucco. It is a permanent seal against 
a circle, and can be guided in any dampness and rain. Write today for samples in 


direction regardless of grain or knots, 
leaving a truest polished pdrtaceli Takes white and colors, and booklet No. 19. 


Bores Any Arc 
of a Circle | 


ss | 


the place of a chisel, gouge, scroll-saw, or 
lathe tool combined. For core boxes, fine Wadsworth, Howland & Caz Inc. 
and delicate patterns, veneers, screen work, Paint and. Varnish Manufacturers 
scalloping, fancy scroll twist columns, newels, rib- Boston, Mass. 
bon molding and mortising. New York Office Philadelphia Office 
Try it and be convinced. Architects’ Bldg, 1524 Chestnut Street 


The PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO.| [BAY STATE 


TORRINGTON, CONN. \ \ Brick and Cement Coating 


THE BAY STATER 


Please mention Burtpinc Acs when writing to advertisers. . 
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The Home Building Spirit 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are so adaptable to detail 
and to color arrangement that they are specified by this 
country’s prominent architects. 

Either for a variegated color scheme or for a simple one color scheme, 


A Satisfactory Store Front 


A Coulson constructed store front always The *“‘ CREO-DIPT”’ contribution to real ‘* home’’ building is made pos- 
pleases It is easy to put up It takes sible in this bungalow by three shades of green stained shingles for a 


variegated roof effect and by the 24-inch “Dixie White’’ Stained Shingles 
less time and shows bigger profit for the oa Nahas 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty large Photographs of Homes by 


~ T ; + + 1 Prominent Architects as well as color samples. Ask about 
contractor. When installed, it is the pride TORE DIE Lesch Rooks and dhinch Dixig White" Side 
of the street. Walls for the true colonial white effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc, 


1030 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
“‘CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles : 
used on side walls and roof of x 
home of Charles E. Finlay, Ken- 3 sph 
e ® sington, Great Neck, L. I., by . hs, a. 


Store Front Construction 


\ York City. 
It is adaptable to any type of building. 
It is furnished ready to set into place. 
It is. attractive, substantial and durable. 
It provides a safe setting for the glass. 
It receives the glass from the outside. 
It provides easy installment of awnings. 
It is endorsed by insurance companies. 


~2 
_ 


The strongest and most durable store front construction 
made. Creosoted wood encased in 18 gauge pure copper 
and reinforced with steel tees throughout. 


Write for our blue print 
specifications and catalogue. 


THE J. W. COULSON & COMPANY 
95-107 West Spring Street Columbus, Ohio 


__- Ent 


Better 
Blue 


Prints 


FIREPLACE DAMPERS 


For Greatest Heating Efficiency 


Bhat pnp Penis making = Se tee rpaet Contractors and Builders who want to give their customers 
ered a pleasurable tas x. e Sl - ° . e 
edient of installing a WICKES Blue Print the very best in fireplace construction install Stover 


re | Dampers in the chimneys of the fireplaces they build. 


Accurate prints are a certainty, produc- Stover Dampers support the brick work, form a smooth 


tion is increased, one-half the time is re- throat, regulate the draft f i 
E 1 ¢ per ectl 1n- 7 eee ees ees 
quired as compared to old fashioned pro- creasc the efficiency, save fuel and Fextes the Pe 


cesses, operation is simple, distribution Shur cont of eveating Gitelécce: Th see |e : 
is uniform, tone of color same all over and Jee! . The price is/ Stover Manufacturing 


the prints are rendered many times more tow eosanh 608 Spal ang ar ae ae ot & Engine Company 
legible. Write us for details, M il C f B k va 747 Lake St., Freeport, iL 
al oupon for boo Please send me_ your Fire- 
WICKES BROTHERS Send this coupon today and have us/ place, Damper and Fixture Book. 
* : 7 e c tover Fire- 
1301 Water Street Saginaw, Mich. eiucei tien nee mt Fi os ta: bes 
501 Fifth Avenue New York Dating Andhown: Uainha oe ees Na&me..-+.00 siuanauinrscihadgerconuneresees sosess 
Dealers and agents write , 

B a Sor territory and discounts. ff PSU BITNGES von: sescscceseeses wecesatinktovescuasities in 
in half the time! Stover Manufacturing / 

be & Engine Company ROOTO SE order acca cane Yeatvose aevanteat ames altgsavts oat 

»t.. Freeport. HL é e 
: — Sf City OP eee eee ses enocccerccrccescccessssessees ceveseececesee seen ” 


Please mention Buitpinc Ace when writing to advertisers. 
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The first essential in a 
well planned home 


ECONOMY 


Combination Boiler and 

Gas Water Heater with 

Positive Thermo Valve 
Control 


A reasonably priced piece of 
equipment which renders in- 
stant and continuous hot 
water service on the storage 
principle, with a marked sav- 
ing in consumption of gas. 
Specify for the bungalow, 
residence, two-flat building, 
three-story detached apart- 
ment, club and play-ground 
showers, factory lavatories, 
restaurants, etc. 


Refer to Sweet’s Architec- 
tural Catalogue for specifi- 
cations, size, suggestions, 
etc., or write us tor full 
information, 


Economy Heater Co. 
108 So. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BLS 

oP EBS Ney 
ROOF ann DECK 
CLOTH 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


is the accepted standard of 
roofing canvas 


BAYONNE 


may be imitated but 
it cannot be duplicated 


Carpenters and builders the country over have 
for years used Bayonne as a covering for the 
roofs and floors of piazzas, sun parlors, sleep- 
ing porches, etc. 


It is absolutely waterproof. Requires no white 
lead bedding yet lays flat. It has proved its 
efficiency by long years of service. 


Write to the. manufacturers for sample book “R” 


John Boyle & Co., Inc. 


’ Established 1860 


112-114 Duane St. NEW YORK 70-72 Reade St, 


Branch: 202-204 Market Street, St. Louis 


SUVLUINAUIUONUOUONUHUUULSLUSOUALUANUSECUGSONSULEPUOLAEOGUULAUAL ASA 


“YANKEE” 


SCREW HOLDER 
RATCHET DRIVER 


No. 110 (5 Sizes) 


Great for overhead work and in 
tight places. A real quick, ser- 
viceable screw-holder, right 
at your fingers’ ends when 
you need it. Slipped back 

2 on the blade out of the 
@ way for ordinary screw 

® driving. 


soe SSTITTTTUININENNUUULNUNUNLUNOSNUUAGSONROUGOONEROTAGAOUNUAGEGEEN LOAOOCAUUEOOO 


the spring for- 
ward with thumb. 
This opens jaws. 
Insert screw head, re- 
lease spring and it’s 

ready for work. The hold- 

er releases as screw is 
driven home. Think hew 
often you need a screw-holder 
quickly. If your dealer can- 
not supply, write us for prices. 


Let us send you a 
YANKEE Tool Book 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 


Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUNSAUANNUO0U0E00HONE0AESERUEQEOOOSESTONOUEUEASCUAEEAESEE APG e 
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None Genuine 
without the 
Lwood CORE 


You Can’t Mistake It 


Compo-Board is instantly recognized by its 
exclusive, patented wood core. It will pay 
to look for. this outstanding feature. It 
means greater strength, rigidity and dura- 
bility. 

Compo-Board is made of kiln-dried wood slats ce- 
mented together between a heavy, tough, moisture- 
proof covering. It cannot shrink, warp or buckle. 


It is remarkably resistant to heat, cold, sound and 
fire. 


Use Compo-Board instead of plaster or for cover- 
ing old cracked plaster walls, ceilings, partitions, 
etc. Nails and saws like lumber. 


Write for sample and interesting booklet. 


The Compo-Board Company 
5778 Lyndale Avenue North, at 44th 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Meets the big demand for a roofing that com- 
bines ith 


AMALGAMATED ROOFING CO. 
431 South Dearborn Street Chicago, IIl. 


Southern Office: 
18 South 20th Street 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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The FIRMNESS, DURABILITY and AT- 
TRACTIVENESS of AMERICAN BRAND 
SCREEN WIRE CLOTH will appeal at once 
to the architect, home builder, or screen man- 
ufacturer who desires to give maximum Fly 
Screen satisfaction. 


AMERICAN BRONZE: This 
grade is made of best hard drawn 
wire 90% copper, 10% non-corro- 
sive alloy, principally zinc. 
BRONZE should last as long as 
the house in most sections. 


GALVANOID: This grade is 
heavily electro - zincked after 
weaving, then varnished. It is the 
recognized leader in its field—the 
best grade of zincked cloth made. 


We also make 


PAINTED, GALVANIZED, COPPER, MONEL 


and many special grades of wire cloth. Samples 
and descriptive literature sent upon application. 


Order from your Hardware Jobber or Dealer. If he eannot 
furnish, advise us, and we will see that you are supplied. 


AMERICAN WIRE FABRICS CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago, Il. 


FACTORIES: Mount Wolf, Pa. 


Send for our 
booklet with 
facts about the 
(Famous 31) 
UNIVERSAL 
Woodworker. 


prefer the 


SIDNEY UNIVERSAL WOODWORKER 


because it is a 


LABOR SAVER 
TIME SAVER 
TROUBLE SAVER 
MONEY SAVER 


Can do anything any woodworking machine can do 
in less time. 


Write us today for pictures, prices and 
particulars on “Sidney” Famous 31 


SIDNEY MACHINE TOQL CO. 


SIDNEY OHIO 


Please mention Burtp1nc Acgz when writing to advertisers. 
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A KELLASTONE HOME 
DEFIES THE WEATHER ELEMENTS 


Watch out for the destructive weather elements when you 
build. Heed the warning of the experienced contractors and 
architects and choose a building material that will not fall prey 
to the ravages of rain, snow, heat and cold. As evidence of 
this, we point to the thousands of buildings which stand as a 
lasting tribute to 


0 


IMPERISHABLE STUCCO 


KELLASTONE is the original magnesite stucco—a scientifically 
balanced composition that does not contain a particle of lime, 
gypsum or portland cement. It does not crack like ordinary 
stucco; sets up in a hard stone-like mass. Beware of imita- 
tions. Make sure you get the original Kellastone—look for the 
name on every sack. 


NATIONAL KELLASTONE COMPANY 


Room 517 155 East Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Be A 


Weatherstrip Contractor 
$5000 Per Year Men Needed 


One of our contractor agents started in busi- 
ness for himself about two years ago and in 
this short time is handling jobs such as the 
great Sommerset Hotel of Chicago. He has 
grown from a one man organization to 2 sales- 
men and several mechanics. He’s making 
money hand over fist. 


Opportunities in Small Towns Too 


Not only are our big town agents making 
good but also those in the smaller commun- 
ities are becoming independent. 
“T have plenty of work and orders are coming 
in all the time,” writes Geo. Whiting of Collings- 
wood, N. J. 
Letters like this are coming in daily from 
hundreds of our contractor-agents throughout 
the United States. 


Don’t pass up this opportunity. It’s an all 
year business—and a business of your own, 
requiring little capital. We assist you to get 
contracts. Write for our selling plan. * 


Allmetal Weatherstrip Company 


122 West Kinzie Street Chicago, Ill. 


EDWARDS 
Embossed Metal Ceilings and Side Walls 


Are sanitary, Durable, Fire-proof, Germ-proof. Made from 
sheets of specially prepared steel and stamped into orna- 
mental designs. ach plate re-squared after stamping; easily 
erected by any mechanic. 

Can be applied on new or old buildings; no danger from 
falling plaster, no re-papering necessary. 

Send us a rough sketch of rooms showing all off-sets, etc., 
and we will prepare, without any charge, a drawing showing 
how the ceiling will look when erected, and forward same 
together with a lump price for materials delivered f. o. b. 
your railroad station. : 

Our large Catalog showing our complete line of Ceilings 
and Walls sent free on request. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


423-443 Eggleston Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Metal Roofing, 

Metal Shingles, Metal Spanish Tile, Metal Ceilings, 7 
Metal Garages, Portable Buildings, etc. = 


Steers’ Patent April 1, “@¢ i 
Jennings-McEIney Patent 
Dec. 19, ‘05~ 
and A. B. Jennings Patent 
March 1, 1910 


SEE THAT BEVEL 
ON CAP AND CUTTER 


R CANNOT SLIP 


NOTE MICROMETER: 
SCREW ADJUSTMENT. 


eat 


" 


SEE THOSE TEETH! 
CUTTER CANNOT CREER, 


A Gift He Will Enjoy 
Using 


C. E. JENNINGS ArrowA\ Head 
Steers’ Expansive Bit for Christmas. 
He will enjoy using it because it cuts 
varied sizes of holes perfectly, the adjust- 
ment is quick and positive and slipping of 
the cutters is simply an impossibility. 
If your dealer cannot furnish, we will ship, pre- 
paid, one of these tools upon receipt of the $3.50. 
Your order will receive immediate attention and the 


tool is packed in attractive holiday box. Write us 
immediately. 


C. E. JENNINGS COMPANY 


New Haven Office: 321 Winthrop Ave. 
_ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Please mention Buitpinc Ace when writing to advertisers. 
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A Pair of Hands and a 
Screw Driver will do the Work 


Costs less 


Every day sees an increas- Bey hiie ka 
ing number of homes be- ss 
ing equipped with con- 


venient vanishing French Of The Pullman Sash Baiance 
doors. The home builder Cf 


is learning that the old- 
time sliding door type, 
with its faults, has been 
completely eliminated by 
the new R-W house door 
hanger—the hanger that 
allows the door to be 
easily and quickly oper- 
ated without noise or jar 
of any kind. The special 
adjustment feature of R- 
W house door hardware 
makes it a general favorite 


There is an added con- with builders. 
venience as weil as dig- 
nity in a vanishing 


ULLMAN Sash Balances are constructedgon 
the Unit System. There are three units K, 
L and M, adaptable to any style of 
—— 
= J 


sash in any kind ofa building. Any- 
one can install the Pullman Unit Sash 
Balances with ease and rapidity. 
Economy — Using Pullman Sash 
Balances saves money on every 
window over the old-fashioned 
cords and weights—besides mak- 
ing a better construction. > 


| 
Efficiency — All the parts are 


carefully fitted and, being of 
pressed steel, are absolutely accu- 
rate so there is nothing to rattle 
or squeak. The sash is so per- 
fectly balanced that a child can 
operate it. 


Durability —The Pullman Unit 


French door. Such a Write today for our New Sash Balances are practically indes- 
door lends beauty to any 4 tructible, All moving parts are en- 
home. Catalog NC-4 cased. The Pullman Unit Sash Balance 


carries a ten-year guarantee. Write for 
illustrated catalog explaining the many 
money-saving features of this Balance, 
PULLMAN MPG. Co. 

8 Industrial Street Rochester, N, y, 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
stirous AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 299708 
LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND —-— INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA LONDON, ONT. SAN FRANCISCO 


You Can Make Imitation 
Marble, Onyx, Etc., with the 
“ARTISTO” Processes 


Here is a business that builds up profits—you can conduct 
it with your present equipment. Make artificial marble, onyx, 
porphyry, alabastro, granite, ete., by the ‘‘ARTISTO”’ Processes 
which we furnish. We license you to manufacture and do not 
Testrict you as to where you sell the goods you manufacture. 
We sell no machinery—only the processes and formulas. You 
ean accomplish wonderful results, the work is pleasurable and 
yas The first cost is the only cost. Write us for 
details, 


ART STONE COMPANY 


Box 500 WAYNESBORO, PA. 


EMPIRE PIPELESS 


Wherever individual 
stoves for heating 
separate rooms are 
used an opportunity 
exists for installing 
‘the Empire Pipeless 
Furnace. 


This efficient, econom- 
ical, centralized heat- 
ing plant may be 
used in schoolhouses, 
churches, stores and 
homes. It does away 
with the necessity for 
constant attention to 
a number of fires and the 
danger they involve. 


Any fuel—hard or soft 
coal, coke, wood or gas 
—may be burned in the 
Empire Pipeless. 


THIS BOOK — 


Tells you the expert’s way of laying Hollow Tile. 


b 
Send for Your Copy—It’s Free 
When you remember that Hollow Tile is fire- 
proof, needs no paint, and costs only 5% more 


than wood, you realize that it’s the coming 
building material. 


It’s to your interest to be informed. Send 
for Manual for Builders and Masons. 


The Hollow Building Tile Association  . 
Dept. 1912 Conway Building, Chicago, IIl. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


Catalog mailed on request. 


CO-OPERATIVE FOUNDRY CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 5058S. Clinton St., Chicago 
Makers of the celebrated Red Cross Stoves and Ranges 


’ Please mention Butrpinc Acre when writing to advertisers. 
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CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES- 


When it comes to Galvanized Shingles, 
use Cortright Hand Dipped. They are 
first formed of prime roofing tin and then 
coated separately in a zinc bath, receiv- 
ing a heavy coating on both sides. 


ab CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING Cu, 


DD tins 
AWA) 


‘e 


ELEVATORS 


A COMPLETE LINE 


PASSENGER PUSH BUTTON 
FREIGHT ELECTRIC 
AUTOMOBILE HAND POWER 


DUMB WAITERS 


We can change your hand power 
to electric. 

| ‘ a 

— = = KI MBALL 2 205. GG. 

No. 3 Electric tor Lignt 

Service 11066 NINTH STREET 


201 Scott Thompson Bldg. 523 Boston Bldg. 
Oklahoma City Denver 


610 Delaware 
Kansas City, Me. 


Through 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLB 
Serves in Conserrat. 


MANVILLE 
Radiator Trap 


—one of a dependable line 
of building materials, in- 
cluding Asbestos Roofings, 
Insulation, etc. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
Madison Ave., at 41st St., N. Y. City 
Branches in 60 Large Cities 


AV) THE CRESCENT 
(UNIVERSAL 
WOODWORKER 


For Accuracy and Convenience 


Will do 
15 
Different 
Kinds 
of 
Work 


The Crescent 
Machine Co, 


206 Main St. “ 


Leetonia, Ohiv 


Working 


Machines 
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k on Wood Finishing—FREE 


It’s the best book ever published on Artistic 
Wood Finishing—the work of famous ex- 
perts—illustrated in colors. Tells how to 
finish soft woods in beautiful stained 
effects with Johnson’s Wood Dye and in 
enameled effects with Johnson’s Perfectone 
Enamel. This book is written for the prac- 
tical man—contractor, builder, architect, 
interior decorator, painter, etc. 


HOW TO GET IT FREE 


If you are interested in beautiful interlor 
finishing, write us for a copy of “The 
Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” We 
will gladly send it free and postpaid. Please mention the name 
of the firm from whom you buy paints, varnishes, etc. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. B. A. 12, Racine, Wisconsin 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’ 


Valuable Boo 


DUMB WAITERS 


AND HAND POWER ELEVATORS 


for difficult conditions present no problem to builders 
who let SEDGWICK cooperate with them. During 
our 30 years of experience we’ve handled thousands 
of such problems. Most requirements we can meet 
by immediate shipments from our large stock. But 
even special orders can be filled on very short notice, 
owing to our long experience and large facilities. 
Let us cooperate for the service of your clients. 
Get catalog. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street New York 
120-48 


This is the DAY of 


SMALL MIXERS 


Contractors, to-day, find that it pays to own several small 
concrete mixers rather than one large one. Thus, they can 
have mixers on several jobs at once or they can put them 
all on one job and get better results. 


ARCHER MIXERS 


Light—compact—can be moved by one 
man. Discharge direct into forms in 
15 seconds. No wheelers needed. Two 
sizes—bag and half-bag. 


Archer Mixers will cut your costs. 
Write for special prices now im effect. 


ARCHER IRON WORKS 


2442 West 34th Place CHICAGO 


ROTARY EXHAU 


J/ENTILATOR 


for Chimneys, Barns, Chicken Houses, 
Factories, etc. 

Increases draft, prevents down draft, 
exhausts foul air. 

Produces vacuum by rotation. 


E. G. WASHBURNE & CO., 208 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


_ Write 
< For 


= Catalogue 


Please mention Buttp1nc AcE when writing to advertisers. 
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Here’s An Axe 


That has the “Old 
Fashioned” Quality: 
You know what that 
is. 

Have your dealer 
show you one and 
just see the differ- 
ence. 


It’s a Real Tool! 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SAVE Buy Builders Instruments 
MONEY Direct From the Factory 
PATENTED 


WISSLER “‘tever 


A Transit and Level Combined in 
One Instrument 


Also a complete line of transits, levels, etc., for 
‘Architects, Contractors, Surveyors and Engineers. 
Thirty yoars’ experience in making guaranteed in- 
struments. Write for descriptive literature and 


prices. 

WISSLER INSTRUMENT CO. 
609 N. Broadway; St. Louis, Mo. 

Special facilities for repairing and adjusting used instruments. 


Make a “WHITE” 


CONVERTIBLE 
LEVEL 


Your partner in business! Then 
watch your business grow. 


Send for description and ten- 
day free trial order blank. 


DAVID WHITE CO. 


Mfrs. of Surveying & Drawing Instruments 
907-915 Chestnut St. 


No. 2020 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ed Rapid Floor Surfacer 


The Improv 
S will surface right up to the wall or 


*y; baseboard without the use of Edge 
. Roller. Just the machine you 
would want for surfacing all kinds 
of wood floors, whether old or new. 
Will smooth down rapidly and 
easily all joints or warped edges. 
Perfect results guaranteed. More 
than 20,000 of our machines now in 
: use. Guaranteed against defect in 
Made in material and workmanship for five 
several sizes years. 


Send for our Free Trial Offer. It will interest you 


M. L. Schlueter, 223 W. iinois st. Chicago, Ill. 


BUILDING AGE 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


As your clients have confidence in your ability and depend upon 
your judgment, so architects—who know us—depend upon McCray 
Refrigeration. FREE PLANS—Send us a rough sketch of your 
client's refrigerator requirements—we will gladly make up blue 
prints and draw up specifications. 


Send for catalog— 


No. 95 for Residences; No. 53 
for Hotels, Clubs, Hospitals, 
etc.; No. 72for Grocery Stores; 
No. 64 for Meat Markets; No. 
75 for Florist Shops. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
2164 Lake St. Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in all Principal Cities * 


Manufacture 
6 Different 
Sizes 
Saw Rigs 
Hoists 
Elevators 
Mortar Mixers 
Pumps 


Write for aw ¢ , J 
Catalog ae = a 


C. H. & E. Whntesinine Co. 


259 MINERAL ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MONARCH 


CASEMENT WINDOW 
HARDWARE 


Make Money in Your 
Spare Time Selling Books 
Would you like to make some extra 


money while covering your own trade? 


Books of the following fields— 


Architectural—Automobile—Building—Dry goods—Hardware— 
Iron and Steel—Plumbing and Heating—Sheet Metal 


Call or write for special representative plan. 


U.P. C. Book Company, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street New York 


Please mention Buttp1nc AcE when writing to advertisers. 
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Improved Boring Machine 


This machine is from new design, and ne pains 
have been spared to make it a first-class machine 
in every respect. The spindle is made of crucible 
steel, has No. 2 Morse taper hole to receive chuck, 
and the bearings are of genuine babbitt metal It 
has two stops to regulate the travel of the spindle, 
one in the head to adjust the downward stroke 
and one in the treadle for the upward stroke. Great- 
est length of travel of spindle is 6% inches, Distance 
from center of spindle to column, 10”. Table is 26” 
x 36”. It is balanced and has a vertical movement 
of 21”. Spindle is balanced by a coil spring attached 
to arm on top of frame, making it self-contained. 
The bracket that carries the driving pulleys has an 
adjustment of two inches, which is very desirable. T 
& L pulleys are 8” x 3” face, and should make 
about 800 revolutions per minute. If belt gets loose, 
loosen screws in front of bracket and by turning set 
screw on top till your belt is of the right tension. 


Mca Manufactured by 


R. E. Kidder Co. 


35 Hermon Street 
Worcester, Mass. 


FAULTLESS 
DOOR HANGERS 


have received the endorsement 
of many architects, contrac- 
tors and builders, who have 
found that the self-cleaning, 
storm and weather resisting 
features of Myers Faultless 
Adjustable Hangers and 
Faultless Self-Cleaning Track 
appeal to owners and prospec- 
tive builders of barns, garages, 
hat: a anc similar build- 


You will be interested in the 
Myers Faultless and the 
Eleven other Styles of Myers 
Door Hangers and Tracks for 
sliding doorways on any 
building. Catalog on request. 


The F.E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


(i 


PERPENDICULAR 
ADJUSTMENT 
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“KOLESCH” 


BUILDERS’ LEVEL 


Made to match 
your requirements in 
quality, performance, 
and price. 


Use a “Kolesch” and 
avoid costly errors. 


KOLESCH & COMPANY 


138 Fulton Street, New York 


COMPLETE IN A SACK 


For Full Particulars Write 


Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co. American Materials Co. 
; Conway Building 101 Park Avenue 
Chicago New York City 


Art Stucco Materials Co., 12854 Oakland Avenue, Detroit. 


LOOK FOR THE 


am Uninaesss SWAl 


‘‘SWAN’’ TRADE MARK 


ft iVeseraall | | 


WARRANTED 


On Chisels, Bits, Gouges, Augers. 


Draw Knives, Screw Drivers, etc. 
High Grade Mechanics’ Tools 
known to all good workmen. 


Inquiries Solicited 


THE JAMES SWAN COMPANY Seymour, Conn. 


Awarded the Medal of Honor on Mechanics’ Toels 
at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition 


New Haven, Conn. 


U.S. A. 


Established 1876 
Incorporated 1900 


Manufacturers 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
HIGH GRADE WINDOW AND DOOR 


SPECIALTIES 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


q Highwood Dumbwaiters 

334 A |, Don’t Pay More! 
® Complete, ready to install, Nothing to build 

or prepare. Any carpenter can place. This 

low price includes everything—car, machine, counterweight, 


ropes, nails, etc. Satisfaction ur money refunded. Write for 
catalog. 


Highwood Dumbwaiter Co., Park Ave., Leonia, N. J. 


H.B. Ives Co. 


Spot It by the Spots 


Extra quality stock, firm braid, smooth fine 
ish and careful inspection. Guaranteed free 
from imperfections. Far more durable than 
metallic devices or common roughly braided 
sash cord. 


Send for Samples and Catalogue 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


FALLING WINDOWS, ; 
SMASHING GLASS neon Be | 
FRAMES & AUTOMATIC 
STING CAS SASH HOLDERS 
BINDING Sai save labor, lumber and 
CORDS with ta) money. Send for trial set 


($1 prepaid), stating approst- 
mate weight of sash. Address 
Dept. B. 

HARDWARE SALES CO., INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., New Yerk 


AUTOMATIC 
SASH HOLDERS 


Please mention BuILpInNG AcE when writing to advertisers. 
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No. 2 SCROLL SAW 


l 4 : *) 


ae 


_. This brand new edition contains so much more 
new material than previous editions that it will pay you well 
to ny it. The most eee ar treatise on Brickwork ever 

ed—72 pages of vital information such as, “Tests of 


ublis 
rickwork,” “Mortars and Their Preparation,” and complete 
working drawings and details of the new Ideal Brick Hollow 
Wall. 25 cents postpaid to contractors. 30,000 copies of previous 
editions now in use. 


THE COMMON BRICK INDUSTRY OF AMERICA 
1308 SCHOFIELD BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


(Copyrighted, 1918, A. E. CHAPPELL) 


The WAYVELL CHAPPELL AUTOMATIC Batt Bgarine 
Evectrric FLoor Surracinc MacuHineE is what you need to finish 
your new or old wood floors quickly and just the way you want 
them. 

Patented roller eliminates vibration, also reaches all base- 
boards, doing away i unsatisfactory work of narrow edge 

roller. 
Four sizes—for the largest areas or the 
Built to last. 
EILLLE AUTOMATIC ELEcTRIC 


removing varnish from desk tops, 
counters, etc., or for 


G Write for folders. 


Accept Our Free 
Trial Offer. 


Manufactured by 


Wayvell Chappell & Company 
Dept. O. Waukegan, Ill. 


Pat. 1916 


~ Pat. 1912-1916 
137-143 No. Jackson St., 


for Strength and Utility 


HERRINGBONE 


(PATENTED) 


WALL TIES 


Made of extra heavy galvanized metal, 
with angular corrugations a ole 4 ing 
one another, forming semi-tubular aes: 
eae increase in strength with every 
strain. 


. MAKES A STRONG AND FIRM BOND 
Saves Time and Labor 


Write for particulars, 


MERWIN MFG. CO. 


ERIE, PA. 


HAND-POWER-FOOT 
Wood-Working Machinery 


10,000 builders 
are using from 
one to eight of 
our different ma- 
chines. 

Any of our ma- 
chines will pay for them- 
selves in a baa and 
often in a single job. 

Our machines are not 
complicated, but simple 
strong, practical an 
built for good hard work. 

A complete line for carpenters and 
builders. Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
71 RUBY ST., ROCKFORD, ILL. 


MORTISER 


“Reemay 


BUILDING AGE Or 


New Third 


Ed ition-Just Out 


Containing 4 Pages of Real Information 


ORIGINATORS CONTRACTORS 
OF UNITED STATES 
SASH CHAIN GOVERNMENT 


FOR 40 YEARS 


SS —— 


‘* CABLE CHAIN" 


“SAFETY LINK CHAIN” 


THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. S. A. 
Our Chains are Recognized as “ The Standard” 


K & E Measuring Tapes 


are well made, of good material, 

and are reliable. 

Prices Revised. Send for New Price Lict. 

KEUFFEL & ESSER Co 
Garerel Office and Factariee, HOBOKEN,N. JS. 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL, 
WHA Second St. SNotreDameS¢t 


Comparatively little, if you 
use our Copper Conductor 
Pipe and Eaves Trough, Cop- 
per Nails, Elbows, Shoes and 
Sheet Copper on your building. 
Let us figure on your require- 
ments. 


Pittsburgh Copper and Brass 
Rolling Mills 


C. G. HUSSEY & CO. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
U. 8. A. 


ST, LOUIS 


Branch Stores in 
PHILADELP CINCINNATI 


CEMENT OR TILE FLOORS FOR BATHROOMS IN 
APARTMENTS, HOTELS, DWELLINGS, ETC. 


ORDINARY WAY. 


Which will you rather have, pipes embedded in damp cinder 
concrete (free of sulfur?) where they rust out soon, or a cement 
tile floor where the pipes are always dry and clean? Porete 
floor slabs nailed to wooden beams as a base for tile make a 
better floor. 

We also manufacture Porete for stucco houses and fireproof 
roofs. Write for circular. 


PORETE MFG. CO., 


26 Verona Avenue 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Please mention Buttprnc Ace when writing to advertisers. 
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Diamond Metal Weather Strip 
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The Most Complete Line of Designs 
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Koehring Company .2...ec0.0v. 73 
Koleseht '& .Coscaceasscnteenmaasee 90 
L 
Long-Bell Lumber Company.. 77 
Mc 
McCray Refrigerator Co........ 89 
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New York Blue Print Paper Co. 81 


North Bros. Mfg. Co........... 84 
O 
Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assn........ 13 
P 
Pacific” Etimber =Goe.e sees — 
Parks Ball Bearfing Machine 
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Progressive Mfg. Co., The..... 82 
Pullman Micr 'Co-w. cep eeonence. 5 Uys 


Walter’s and Cooper’s Metal Shingles 


The Best Material, Workmanship and Finish 
Made in Painted Tin or Genuine Re-dipped Galvanized Tin 
May we send you full-size samples and prices ? 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
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Over 40 Years of Comfort and Satisfaction! 


These cuts are made from actual photographs; 
—one shows a new chisel, the other shows one 
that has been in use 40 years and is still going 
strong! How many cheap chisels would have 
been needed in that time? 


It pays to use the best—Barton Edge Tools and 
Planes. 


Genuine only if stamped “D. R. Barton.” If your dealer won’t supply you we will. 
Write for “The Carpenter’s Cataleg” and “True Stories.” Free, of course! 


MACK & CO., Brown’s Race and Platt Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CALDWELL SASH BALANCES 
UNIFORM MORTISES 


They have stood 
the test of time 
For use ir all classes of new work 
Box frames unnecessary 


Mortises cut at mill reduce cost of in- 
stalling. Counterbalance sashes at any 
given point. They outwear ordinary 
weights and _ cords. Unaffected by at- 
mospherie conditions, 


Cheapest method for modernizing old win- 
dows, as alterations in sashes and frames 
are not. necessary. Sashes should be 
weighed before ordering. 


Write for Circula. 


Caldwell Mfg. Company 


Patent Pending 5 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Target-and-Arrow Roofing Tin 


This is a specialty of ours, handed down from the 
early days of our business. In this brand we have 
preserved an old-time standard of manufacture, for the 
uuse and benefit of present-day architects. Few build- 
ing materials have had so thorough a test of time as 
TARGET-and-ARROW ROOFING TIN. It remains today 
the same durable quality that we have supplied to 
American sheet metal workers for more than eighty 
years. It costs a little more than other roofing tin, so 
you are not likely to get Taylor quality if you write 
a specification that permits substitution. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Headquarters for Good Roofing Tin since 1810 
Now in 112th Year 


HESS sanitary’ LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker, finished in snow-white, baked ever- 
lasting enamel, inside and out. Beautiful 

_ beveled mirror door. Nickel plate brass trim- 
ming. Steel or glass shelves. 


Costs Less Than Wood 

Never warps, shrinks nor 
swells. Dust and vermin 
proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be In Every Bath 
Room 


Four styles — four sizes. 
To recess in wall or to hang 
outside. 

Send for Illustrated Circular ae es 
HESS, 1201-L Tacoma Building, Chicago The Outside 
Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet. Steel Cabinet 


Can You Use This Space ? 


If so, write 
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920 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF HiGH GRADE AIR VALVES 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 
QUALITY—REPUTATION—RESULTS 


SPECIFY AND USE 


MONASH No. 6 Four-Way-Drain Automatic Air Valve 
The Valve with a Reputation. 
ONLY VALVE that Has Stood the Test of Time. Simple in 
Construction—Reliable. 
NOTHING Can Prevent its Perfect Operation. Locked Shield 
—Fool Proof—Effcient. 
A Fuel Saver. No Air Bound Radiators. Guaranteed Five 
Years— Will Last a Lifetime. 
GELF-CLEANING— Four -Way - Drain Attachment Removes 
Core Sand and Dirt. 
f H43 Special Key for Adjusting Which 
: Prevents Valve Being Tampered With. 


ie wearst, MONnASH-YOUNKER CO. 553. Maxoest. 


R O STANDARD GRADES AND GRADUATED 
Reds Greens Purples Blacks 

STRUCTURAL SLATE—BLACKBOARDS 

KNICKERBOCKER SLATE CORP. 


E, J. Johnson, Pres. 153 EAST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 


OFING SLATE 


Grimm’s WIRE LATHING 


CORRUGATED GALVANIZED 
Requires no furring. Stapled right to 
studding or sheathing. Easy to handle. 
Cannot rust. Light, durable, economi- 
cal. Especially adapted to stucco work. 
\ Write for special booklet 61-F on wire lathing 
" BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
(Scheelers' Sons) 446 Terrace, Buffalo, N.Y 


“NOTE THE V" 


Please mention Burtp1inc Ace when writing to advertisers. 
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PLUMBING’HEATING 


BY OUR NEW EASY METHOD 
Reduce The High Cost of Building 


Contractors and Builders. Include 


| the plumbing and heating in your next 


contracts. Our new easy method oi 


- installation enables you to do this without 
difficulty. You save the high cost of skilled 


labor, unnecessary material and heavy work 
with our simplified systems. Any handy man 
can do the installing by following our easily 


' understood working plans and specifications. 
' Our patented adjustable labor saving connec- 


tions save much cutting, threading, time and 
unnecessary material. Even if you intend to 


Hardin-Lavin 
Hot Water 
Boiler 


employ a practical plumber, your big saving by using our products and new easy method of installation will surprise you. 


tat 


Contractors and builders are given special wholesale prices. 


HANDY MAN BOOK : : 


PLUMBING & HEATING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


EASY METHOD 
_ PLUMBING 8 HEATING 


SUPPLIES 
AT WHOLESALE 


| HARDIN-LAVIN CO. 


CHICAGO 
60 CENTS 


Bid on the finished contract. 


Our Big Handy-Man Book: 


This well bound Handy-Man Book catalog contains hundreds of floor 
plans, elevations, diagrams, designs and installing sketches, from the 
simplest to the most difficult systems, plainly showing in detail our 
simplified method of installing or repairing your own plumbing and heat- 
ing. Gives hundreds of mechanical rules, kinks, receipts, practical 
short cuts, etc.; how to repair leaks; how to lay out plumbing and heat- 
ing; how to estimate costs, including labor; the proper care for heating 
plants. It shows and describes over 10,000 


Factory Fitted Plumbing and Heating Plants 


fixtures and supplies, with wholesale prices on everything; helps you 
select the best plumbing outfit, water supply system or heating plant to 
meet your needs; thoroughly describes our new easy method; shows 


you how to save ‘skilled labor, unnecessary material and heavy work by - 


this modern and quicker method. Any handy man ean do his own work 
with the aid of this plumbing and heating encyelopedia. 
tion even to. the most experienced contractor. It thoroughly explains 


Our New Inexpensive Easy Installing. Method 


It is arevela- — 


Hardin-Lavin 
Pipeless Furnace 


We carry everything in first grade plumbing and heating supplies from the low priced plain designs to the larger and - 


more elaborately designed fixtures, 


Bathroom outfits, closets, lavatories, bath tubs, sinks, laundry tubs, water 


supply systems, water heaters, pumps, pipeless and warm air furnaces, hot water and steam plants, pipes, 
fittings, valves, etc., allfactory fitted for the handy man, vo Beauty, Lasting pS and Ease of Installation “ 


built thru and thru. 


Let Us Help You Plan and Install 


Send us a rough sketch or plan of your building, or tell us about what you have in mind for a plumbing outfit, water_ 
supply system or heating plant and our Practical Service Department will show you the simplest, most inexpensive and 


best method of installation and will help you select the best suited fixtures or systems to meet your requirements. 


HARDIN-LAVIN CO. 


4538-48 Cottage Grove Av., Chicago 

Please send me your 
big, complete Handy-Man Book Catalog with 
special contractors’ wholesale discount sheets. Also 
mail me your free monthly bulletin service. I am 


Enclosed find ten stamps. 


interested in. mark x 
0 Plumbing, 
O Pumps, 


O Water Supply Systems, 

O Pipeless Heating Plants, : 
D Hot Water and Steam Heating Plants, 
O Warm Air Heating Plants, 


D Septic Tank Syphon. 


Name 


Street 
and No. 


City 


SPECIAL LOW BUILDERS’ PRICES 


Write Today and Save . 
OUR LABEL PROTECTS YOU 


Our label appears on our fixtures 
and systems—marks the end of 
guess work in buying and is your 
money back guaranteed _protec- 
tion, backed by our $500,000 
Plants. 


HARDIN-LAVIN CO. 


50 Years at 4538-4§ Cottage Grove Ay-s Chicage.< 


OS SS ee = wen ee 


Please mention BuItpinc AcE when writing to ote hana 5 


Hardin-Lavin Water 
-Supply Systems 


December, 1921 BUILDING AGE 95 


oe 


Red-Lead that 


wont harden in the pail 


You can appreciate what that means. No loss 
through hardening. No time lost in using. Be- 
cause of its extreme fineness and purity this 
red-lead remains soft and workable in the pail. 

Dutch Boy Red-Lead is pure red-lead in paste 
form. It contains pure linseed oil. The addition 
of more linseed oil brings it down to a paint con- 
sistency. brushes out easily, giving a smooth, 
even coat. Painters like to work with it. Dutch 
Boy Red-Lead also comes in liquid form—ready 
to use. 

A coat of Dutch Boy Red-l-ead is like a coat 
of armor on any metal surface. It renders such 
surfaces rust-resistant. ‘ 

Color pigments may be added to Dutch Boy 
Red-Lead for finishing coats. 

Specify this famous red-lead for all metal 
structural work and for railings, gutters, flash- 
ings, metal roofs, etc. 


Write to us for Painting Helps No. 19. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Cleveland Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 


Dutch Boy Red-Lea 


Please mention Buttptnc Acre when writing to advertisers. 


BUILDING AGE December, 1021 


Winter’s cold never gets in- 
to the house that is insulated 
with BERMICO Sheathing Paper. 


The unusual protective properties 
of BERMICO are due” to tie 
spruce wood fiber which is care- 
fully selected and to other processes 
of manufacture that have made this 
Sheathing Paper the choice of the 
majority of successful architects 
and builders. 


“Ask Your Dealer” 


BROWN COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Established 1852. 


Please mention Buitpinc Ace when writing to adyertisers. 
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